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THE 

PREFACE. 

H  E  Voems  of  the  Ant  tent  s^  tranjlated 
into  modern  Languages^  are  jufily  com- 
^ard  to  Flowers  y  of  the  GroTVth  of 
'ivarmer  Regions ^  tranfflanted  thence  in- 
to our  colder  Climates :  They  often  die 
in  the  Raijing  ^  hut^  if  with  Difficulty 
they  are  brought  to  bear^  the  Flowers  they 
produce,  wanting  the  indulgent  Warmth  of  their  native 
Sun^  degenerate  from  their  antient  Stock ;  they  impair  in 
LivelineJI  of  Colour^  and  lofe  their  Fragrancy  of  Smelly 
or  retain  at  beft  but  a  faint  Odour.  Verfe  in  like  manner^ 
7vhen  tranjplanted  from  the  Language  of  one  Countrej .  into 
that  of  another y  participates  of  all  the  DefeBs  of  the  Air  and 
Soil :  and  when  antient  Wit  comes  to  be  taught  and  confind 
in  modern  Numbers ^  the  noble  Spirit ^  for  want  of  the, 
Warmth  with  which  the  Original  was  written^  evapO" 
rates  in  Tranfujing^  and  often  becomes  little  better  than  a 
dead  and  fenfelej^  Image.  Hence  we  fee^  that,  tho"  Com- 
pofing  be  indeed  the  nobler  Fart  of  Foetry^  yet  to  tranjlate 
-well  is  fcarce  a  lef  difficult  Task.  The  Materials^  I  grant, 
are  found  to  the  Tranjlators  Hands  -^  but  then  his  Fanfy  is 
hound  upy  afid confind ;  for  he  mufi  build  according  to  his 
Model:  and  tho^  his  Invention  toil  the  le/^,  his  Judgment 
muft  labour  the  more  ^  otherwife  he  will  nevsr  copy  his 
Qrigimly  nor  do  Jufiice  to  his  Authour^ 

B  /  will 
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1  wUl  not  jrefume  to  give  my  Oplmon^  either  In  Traifs 
or  Diffraife^  of  the  follo-ivlng  Tranflation  in  general '^  The 
many  Tefiiwonies^gi'uen  in  Behalf  of  it  by  the  Tranjlatour  s 
learned  andi77genious  Friends ^  in  their  commendatory  Verfesy 
^hichy  as  they  were  to  all  the  former  Editions  of  this 
Work  J  are  likeivife  frefxd  to  this^  render  all  that  ca7i  he 
faidin  Fraife  of  it  fitter fluous  ^  and  in  Blame  of  it  ineffeclual : 
for  who  will  dare  to  cenfure  a  Work^  that  has  defewedly 
found  fo  fiz^our  able  a  Reception  ^  and  gain*  d  fuch  a  general 
j^f probation  and  Afplaufe  ?  Jfloat  Mr,  Waller  writes  to 
Air.  E^jelyn  on  his  Tranflation  of  the  firfi  Book  of  Lucre- 
tius crJjy  may  with  greater  Jufllce  be  apply  d  to  en? 
Tr  an  (I  at  our : 

For  here  Lucretius  whole  we  findy 
His  Words y  his  Mufick^  and  his  Mind: 
Thy  Art  has  to  our  Cotmtrey  brought 
All  that  he  writy  and  all  he  thought* 

Waller, 

t^ow  all  tranjlated  Books ^  whatever  Subjects  they  treat 
dfy  arey  or  ought  to  bey  intended  for  the  Benefit  and  Infi^ru- 
iiicn  of  fuch  as  under  ft  and  not  the  Languages  in  which  tJ:;t 
Originals  are  written ^  and  if  they  fail  cj  that  Endy  they 
fire  alwaysy  and  at  befiy  hut  ufelefs  Amufements  :  But  if 
they  ajfert  FrincipleSy  and  ad-vanct  Maxims  and  Fropofi' 
lions y  that  are  repugnant  to  the  Doclrine  of  the  Chrifiian 
Faith y  or  to  the  Frecepts  of  Morality  and  Good  Manner Sy 
they  may  prove  of  ill  Confeo^uence  to  fomCy  particularly  to 
ihe  unwary  or  lef^  intelligent y  Readers.  It  were  better  that 
Becks  of  that  Nature y  (^and  mojl  of  the  Writings  of  the  An- 
tient  Heathens  are  fuchy  in  a  lefi  or  greater  Degreey^  were 
never  travfiated  at  all^  than  that^  bj  being  rendered  into 
modern  Language Sy  they  f-jould  fall  into  the  Hands  of  all 
forts  of  Readers  y  "many  of^vhoniy  net  being  capable  to  fudge 
ef  the  Strength  or  WeakneJ^  of  the  Arguments  they  find  in 
ihem^  are  often  feducd  into  Errours,  Such  Books  are  a 
fort  of  ed-z'd  Techy  thit  ckher  ought   to  be  kept  from  the 
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Weak,  and  the  Illiterate  ;  or^  whm  they  are  fat  into  their 
Hands y  they  ought  to  be  inflrucled  how  to  ufe  the-m  -with- 
out Danger,  This  being  granted  In  general  Is  fujjicient  t9 
juftifie  my  Undertakings  and  to  prove  the  Ufefulnef  of  ity 
in  'writing  the  following  Notes  and  Animadverfons  on  this 
EnglljJj  Lucretius. 

I  fore  fee  neverthelef^  that  fome  jvill  blamty  and  perhaps 
cmfure  me  fever ely  f for  having  befiojv'd  fo  much  Time  and 
Labour  on  an  Impious  Toet :  For  this^  -will  they  fay^  ts 
that  very  Lucretius,  who  believes,  and  endeavours  all  hz 
can  to  prove,  the  human  Soul  to  he  corporeal  and  mortal  • 
and  who,  by  fo  doing,  denies  a  future  State,  either  of  Rap- 
pinef  or  Mifery  -,  and  takes  away  all  Hopes  of  our  Salva- 
tion in  a  blejfed  and  eternal  Futurity :  This  is  he,  who 
flatly  denies  the  Providence  of  God ;  ivhlch  is  the  chief 
Bafis  and  Support  of  the  Chrlfl^lan  Religion  :  and  hfly 
this  is  he  who  teaches,  and  afferts  to  be  true,  that  Athe^ 
i^ical  Hjpothefis  of  Democrltus  and  Epicurus  concgrnlna- 
the  Indlvifible  Trmclples,  and  th^  Nature  of  all  Things. 
This,  I  co-nfef,  feems  at  firH  fight  to  be  a  grlevom  Ac7u- 
fation  ',  but  yet,  if  duly  confiderd,  It  will  appear  to  be  of 
little  Moment :  For  not  to  mention  that,  for  the  Jams 
Reafon  that  we  ought  not,  as  fome  pretend,  to  read  Lucretlur 
Tve  ought  llkewlfe  to  abfialn  from  Reading  all,  at  leafi 
mojlofthe  Authours  of  Antiquity  ^  fence  In  their  Writings  are, 
contain  d  many  impiom^  prophane,  falfe,  ridlcuIor^.t,  and 
fabulotis  AJfertlons  ^  lnfo?nuch  that  all  our  Foets,  Orators 
Hifiorians,  and  Vhllofophers  mujt  be  rejected  and  thrown 
away,  as  Debauchers  of  Touth,  and  Corrupters  of  Good 
Manners,  if  their  Writings  were  once  to  be  trfd  by  the 
Standard  of  our  Faith,  and  by  the  DoBrine  of  Chrlfilanlty  • 
not  to  mention,  I  fay,  all  this,  I  dare  boldly  affrm^  that 
whatever  Vropofitmis  Lucretius  advances,  contrary  to  the 
Chrifian  Religion,  are  fo  vlfibly  and  notorloujl/ filfe^  and 
confequently  fo  eafily  anfwerd,  that  they  can  not  in  th& 
lea  si  (iartle  any  one,  ivho  profefes  our  Holy  Belief:  for 
Infiance ',  Lucretius,  In  his  third  Book,  afier  havln^,  as 
ks  thlnkr,  fully  demonftrated  the  Cerporality  of  the  humane 
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Souly  brings  no  lejS  than  fix  and  twenty  Arguments  to  prove 
its  Mortality  like-wife  :  But  all  of  them^  when  they  come 
to  he  maturely  confiderd^  are  of  fo  little  Validity^  and  fo 
obvious  to  he  confuted^  that^  far  from  being  able  to  fiagger 
in  the  leaft  the  Faith  of  a  Chrifiian ;  no  Man^  I  think ^ 
tho^  but  of  mean  Capacity^  can,  on  fuch  flender  and  un- 
convincing Froofsy  believe,  eve?i  if  he  would,  that  the 
Soul  dies  with  the  Body,  Nor  are  his  Arguments,  by 
which  he  labours  to  overthrow  all  Belief  of  a  divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  to  wrefi  the  Power  of  Creation  out  of  the 
Hands,  even  of  Omnipotence  itfelf,  more  cogent  or  ferfua- 
jive  I  as  will,  J  hope,  he  made  appear  in  the  following  Notes 
and  Ainmadverjions  ;  in  which  I  have  made  it  my  chief 
Study  tofljew  theWeakncJI,  and  toexpofe  to  my  Readers  the 
Infufficiency,  of  them.  How  well  I  have  fucceeded  in  'my 
Attempt  muH  he  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Puhlick  :  the 
Dejtgn,  I  am  Jure,  7vas  well-meaning  and  honejt  •  and  if 
the  performance  he  anfwerahle,  it  may  jufily  challenge  afa- 
^curable  Reception  :  For,  what  Chrifiian  will  not  he  pleas  d 
to  fee,  that  not  even  the  moH  penetrating  Wit  of  Lucretim 
has  been  able  to  advance  any  Thing  folid  again fi  the  Power 
cf  that  infinite  God  whom  he  adores  ;  efpecially  confidering 
that  if  any  fuch  Impieties  could  have  been  defended^  ha 
certainly  was  capable  of  defending  them  ; 

Si  ^Pergama  dextra 


Defendi  pofient,  certe  hac  defenfa  fuiffent,  Vlrg. 

Moreover  :  What  Da?iger  can  arife  to  any  Man,  tho 
hit  of  common  Under fianding,  while  he  reads  that  ridicu- 
lous DoBrine  of  the  Epicurean  Philofophers  concerning  their 
Atoms,  or  minute  indivifible  Corpufcles,  which  they  held 
to  be  the  firfi  Principles  of  all  Things  ?  An  Opinion  fo 
ahfurd,  that  even  the  bare  mentioning  of  it  confutes  it» 
So  far  therefore  from  being  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  us  is 
the  Reading  thofe  Abfurdities  of  the  Antients  concerning 
the  Nature  of  Things,  that,  on  the  contrary,  7ve  may  gain 
from  thmce  the  great  Advantage  cf  acquiring  a  more  perfeSi 

Knowledge 
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Knowledge  of  Nature,  and  of  the  wonderful  f  Forks  of  God  f 
For  Mature  has  ir/jfrinted  on  all  Men  an  innate  Dejire  of 
Truth  J  and  to  know  the  falfe  Ofinions  of  others,  will 
excite  and  jlir  them  uf  to  he  the  more  diligent  in  the  Enqui^ 
ry  and  Search  of  it,  will  render  them  the  more  cafahle  to 
judge  and  determine  concerning  it,  and  to  retain  in  their 
Minds  the  more  firmly  the  Con-viBions  it  imprints  upon 
them.  As  Light  is  then  mo  ft  beautiful  when  it.  fir  ft  rifes 
out  of  DarkneJ^  ',  fo  Truth  is  then  moft  delightful  when  it 
firjt  emerges  out  of  Errours,  For^  as  mj  Lord  Rofcommon 
finely  exfrejjes  ity 

Truth  fiamps  ConviBlon  on  your  ra'vljlj^d  Breafi^ 
And  Veace  and  Joy  attend  the  glorious  Guest, 

Ejjay  on  tranflated  Verfe,  . 

Nor  is  all  that  Lucretius  has  written,  impious^  falfe,  or 
ridiculous  :  on  the  contrary,  many  excellent  Things  are 
contain  d  in  his  Toem  ',  many  that  well  defcr^ve  to  be  read 
and  r^emberd  even  by  Chrijtians :  How  excellently  does  he 
declaim  againfi  Ambition^  and  all  manner  of  Injujtice  and 
Cruelty  ^  againfi  Superftition,  and  the  Fear  of  Death  • 
againfi  Avarice,  Luxury,  and  Lu[t  ^  again[t  all  the  other 
TaJJions  of  the  Mind^  and  dijhonefi  Tleafures  of  the  Body  ! 
Is  he  not  continually  exhorting  his  Memmius  to  Sobriety, 
Temperance,  Chafiity,  Magnanimity,  and  all  the  refi  of 
moral  Virtues  ?  Infomuch  that  what  Diogenes  writes  of 
Epicurus  feems  to  be  true  ;  That  he  wasfalfely  accused  by 
fome  Ferfons  of  indulging  him f elf  too  much  in  V  lea  fur  e,  and  ' 
that  it  was  a  meer  Calumny  in  them  to  wreft,  as  ihey  did^ 
to  a  wrong  Senfe  the  meaning  of  that  Vhilofopher,  avd  to 
interpret  what  he  faid  of  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Mind,  as 
if  it  had  been  fpoken  of  the  fenfual  Delights  of  the  Body. 
To  the  fame  Purpofe  likewife  Cafiius^  that  great  General  of 
the  Romans,  after  he  had  embraced  the  Epicurean  Thilofo- 
fhy,  writing  to  Cicero,  explains  this  Matter  in  the  follow- 
ing Words  [  T'hey^  fays  he^  whom  we  call  Lovers  of  Tlea- 

fure, 
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fs^re^  are  Indeed  Lovers  of  Goodnefs^  and  of  Jupke  ;  and 
Msn  who  fra^ife  and  cultivate  all  manner  of  Virtues  :  For 
there  is  no  true  Pleafure  without  a  good  and  virtuous  Life : 
ij,  ^ui  a  nobis  piKnJbm  vocantur^  funt  (ptKoy^Koi  }^  (piho- 
J)>&ioh  omnefque  virtutes  &  colunt  &  retinent :  J  ^  'i^tv 
^Hcoi  a.viv  7ii  ;^A«<  }^  S'liiiicdg  ^h '  as  the  fame  Cajjius  there 
cites  the  very  Words  of  Epicurus :  who  himfelf  takes  No- 
tice  of  this  Calumny,  and  complains  of  the  Malice  and 
Difingenuoufnefs  of  his  Accufers^  who,  not  understanding 
it  aright f  had  mifrefrefented  his  DoBrine  concerning  Plea- 
fure  ;  When  we  ajfert,  fays  he,  That  Pleafure  is  the  chief 
Good  and  greatefi  Felicity  of  Man,  we  mean  not  the  Flea- 
fur  es  of  the  Luxurious  and  Libidinous  ;  not  the  Pleafures  of 
the  Tafie,  the  Touch,  or  any  other  fenfual  Enjoyments,  as 
feme  ignorant  Perfons,  or  fuch  as  dijfent  from  our  Opinions, 
or  as  take  them  in  a  wrong  Senfe,  malicioujly  give  out  : 
hut  what  we  call  Pleafure  is,  to  be  exempt  from  Pain  of 
Body,  and  to  have  a  Mind  ferene  and  void  of  all  Cares 
and  Perturbations :  For  7iot  the  Company  of  lajcivious  Boys 
and  Women,  not  luxurious  Eating  and  Drinking  ^  not  to 
feed  on  Fijh,  and  the  other  delicious  Meats  that  load  the 
Tables  of  the  Wealthy  ;  nor  any  other  fenfual  Delights,  can 
procure  a  happy  Life  ,*  But  a  right  and  found  Reafon,  that 
fearcbes  into,  and  difcerns  the  Caufes,  why  fome  Things 
are  to  be  defird,  others  to  be  avoided;  and  that  chafes  and 
expells  thofe  Opinions,  by  Means  of  which  the  Mind  is 
difquieted,  and  vexed  with  PaJJions  and  Anxieties,  Thus 
we  fee  there  is  nothing  fo  prudent,  nothing  fo  true,  nothing 
fo  virtuous,  but  what,  by  being  mifreprefented,  may  be 
made  to  appear  its  Contrary.  Nor  indeed  is  it  probable, 
that  fo  many  excellent  and  wife  Men,  who  were  fuch  great 
Ornaj^ents  and  Supports  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
would  fo  ajfiduoufly  have  frequented  the  Gardens  of  Epicu* 
rus,  or  have  engagd  themfelves  to  one  another  in  the 
JlriBefi  Ties  of  Friendfiip,  as  even  their  Defamers  allow 
they  did,  had  they  not  been  fully  convinced  of  the  good 
Morals  and  Innocence  of  Life  of  that  Philofopher,^  whofirfi 
founded  their  Se^ :  Galen^  in  Art*  Med.  witnejfes  of  him, 
■■       '  '^      ■    t,bM 
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that  he  confiantly  exclairnd  aloud  agamfi  the  Ufe  of  aU 
venereal  ABlons^  that  he    negle^ed  the  Ad'vantages    of 
Life,  that  he  contemn  d  all  Daintinefs  and  Excefs  in  Eatings 
"Drinking^  and  Affarel  ,•  and  that  he  would  often  fay,  that 
Bread  and  Water ^  when  taken  by  thofe  that  wanted  them^ 
fijforded  the  great  eft  Vleafure,     And  in  his  Efiftles,  which 
Diogenes  Laertius  had  the  good  Fortune  to  fee^  he  teftifies  of 
himfelf  that  he  was  content  to  live  onbrown  Bread  and  Water 
only:  but  fend  me,  fays  he,  a  little  of  your  Cyprian  Ckeefe^ 
that  I  may  feaft  myfelfdelicioujly,  ifljhould  have  a  Mind 
to  dofo.     Diodes  reports  of  his  Difciples  too,  that  they  were 
fatisfyd  with  the meanefi  and  the pooreft  Fare:  They  fcarce, 
fays  he,  ever  tafted  of  Wine  j  and  Water  was  their  chief 
Beverage*     To  confirm  this,  'tis  obfervd,  that  this  Ah" 
(lemioufnefs  of  theirs  was  the  Reafon  that  they  were  the  bet" 
ter  able  to  undergo  Hardflnps,    when  Demetrius  befiegd 
Athens :  during  which  Siege,  fays  Flutarch  in  the  Life  of 
that  Frince,  the  Vhilofopher  Epicurus  fuf ported  thofe  of  his 
SeB,  fharing  with  them  daily  a  certain  fmall  Number  of 
Beans,     Cicero  himfelf,  tho    he  was  a  profefsd  Enemy  t& 
this  SeB,  yet  fays  in  manyTlaces,  that  the  Epicureans  were 
generally  good  Men,  and  that  none  of  the  Vhilofophers  were 
lefs  addiBed  to  Vice  :  And  Seneca  too  witnejfes  of  Epicurus^ 
that  he  was  a  Man  eminently  remarkable  for  his  Tern-* 
perance  and  Continence, 

Thus  Uvd  Epicurus,  whofe  very  Name  neverthelefs  hoi 
for  many  Ages  been  us  d  as  a  Froverb,  to  denote  an  atheifti-* 
cal  voluptuous  Wretch,  addiBed  to  all  manner  of  Senfuali" 
ties.  Thus  too  Uvd  his  Followers,  who  neverthelefs  are 
generally  deemed  to  have  been  impiom  Libertines,  and  refre^ 
fented  as  a  Herd  of  Swine,  indulging  themfelves  in  Flea^ 
fure,  and  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  Impurities.  How 
groundlefs  this  Cenfure,  how  w^merited  this  Reproach,  the 
Reader  is  left  to  judge,  from  the  foregoing  Teftimonies  of 
the  Antients,  which,  among  many  others  that  might  have 
been  pYoduc  d,  1  have  given  in  Defence  of  the  Morals  and 
Innocence  of  Life,  both  of  Epicurus  and  his  Followers. 

I  wijh 
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^   1  wlfij  thre  v^ere  as  much  to  he  [aid  in  Behalf  of  their 
Tloeology :  Let  me  not  however  be  thought  to  endeavour  to 
fatromz,e  and  defend  their  Imfieties  ^  tfy  in  a  few  Words y 
I  give  the  Opinion  of  Epcur us  concerning  the  Deity  :  againfi 
wbom^  I  07vny  he  grievoufly  offended  in  ahfolutely  denying  a 
divine  Providence^  and  in   dethroning  the  Almighty  from 
the  Government  of  the  World  :  But  this  Impiety  of  his  pro- 
ceeded from  an  ExceJ?  of  Superftition :  For  he  apprehended 
th.n  the  Eternal  Happinefsy  which  the  Divine  Effence  en- 
fojSy  muji  he  perplex  d  and  difiurb'd  with  the  Affairs  of  the 
lower  World:  nor  could  he  comprehend  how  the  mo  ft  Per- 
feB  and   Happy  Being,  that  fiands  not  in  Need  of  any 
Thing  in  the  Power  of  Man ,  could  he  fleas  d  at  their  goody 
or  offended  at  their  wicked^  Deeds,     For  he  imagindy  and 
taught y  that  Bupnefs  and  Caresy  and  Anger ^  and  Joy,  and 
Gratitude,  were  inconfifient  with  perfetl  Happinefs ;  and 
proceeded  from  Infirmity  and  Weaknefs,  and  from  Fear  and 
Indigence.     But  what  jufi  Sentiments  he  had  of  the  Deity 
we  find  in  his  Epifile  to  Menceceus :  God^  fays  he,  is  an 
immortal  and  ever  hleffed  Being :  and  even  common  Reafon 
teaches,  that  nothing  can  he  ajcrib'd  to  the  Deity,  that  is 
repugnant  either  to  Immortality  or  Beatitude  :    That  there 
are  Gods  7ve  know  for  certain;  hut  yet  they  are  not  fuch  as 
many  believe  them  to  be :  He  thsrefore  is  not  impious j  who 
denies  the  Gods  of  the  Multitude  ',    but  who  afcribes  to  the 
Gods  the  Opinions  of  the  Multitude:  For  thofe  Opinions  are 
not  Principles  known  by  the  Light  of  Nature  ;  but  meerly 
falfe  Notions,  that  many  conceive  of  the  Gods,     Nor  will  I 
emit  what  Eplcurm  im?nediately  fubjoins  :  The  Gods,  fays 
he,  punijh  the  Wickedy  and  reward  the  Good  :    For,  beings 
as  they  are,  all  Virtue  and  Gocdnefsy  they  take  Delight  in 
:whatever  is  virtuous,  a?id  like  t h em f elves.     And  in   the 
Compendium  of  his  Philofophy,  which  he  writ  to  Herodotus, 
fpeaking  of  the  Meteors y  we  find   the  following   Paffage  : 
Tou  ought  not,  fays  he,  to  believe,  that  the  Motion  and  Con- 
vey fion  of  the  Heavens,  the  Rifing   and  the  Setting  of  the 
Planets,  their  Eclipfes,  and  the  like,  are  th-e  Labour  and 
Work  of  any  one^  or  efiecled  by  any   other  Catife^  but  only 
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by  his  Will  and  Command^  who  enjoys  at  once  all  ImmoT" 
tality  and  Beatitude, 

Thm^  whatever  iwfious  Notions  Eficnrm  might  once 
have  entertain  d  of  the  Deity ^  'tis  not  unreafonable  to  he- 
Uevey  that  he  was  at  length  convinc'^d  of  his  Errour  in 
that  Farticulary  and  became^  from  an  implom^  a  very 
pous  Thilofopher :  He  ferfifled  indeed  to  the  laft  in  his 
erroneous  Doctrine  concerning  the  humane  Sottl  i  which  he 
held  to  be  corporeal^  to  confifi  of  minute  CorPufcles^  and 
alike  with  the  Body,  to  be  obnoxious  to  Mortality.  In 
this,  I  own,  he  grievoufly  err'd:  but  yet,  methinks,  his 
Cenfurers  might  animadvert  with  lef  Severity  againsi  a 
poor  jJiif  wrecked  Heathen  ;  fence  the  Sadducees  themfelves 
tho  they  were  brought  up  in  the  Bofom  of  the  Law,  (iruck 
on  the  fame  Rock ;  confidering  befedes,  that  by  the  Confent 
even  of  the  beH  of  Chrifiians,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
is  an  Ocean  that  can  not  be  founded,  nor  the  Danger  avoided 
without  the  immeafurable  Vlummet  of  Faith, 

Let  none  be  offended  that  I  have  ventured  thus  far  in 
Defence  of  Epicurus,  contrary  to  the  commonly  received 
Opinion  of  that  Philojopher  :  It  matters  not  much  to  our 
prefent  Turpofe,  whether  he  recanted  his  Impieties  or  not  • 
fence  it  can  not  be  denfd  hut  that  Lucretius  firenuoufly 
ajjerts  them,  and  labours  with  all  his  Force  to  inculcate  his 
Errours,  Ajfertions  of  fuch  a  Nature  ought  not  to  paJS 
uncontroul'd  in  fo  corrupt  an  Age  as  ours  ',  when  even  the, 
very  Arguments,  by  which  Lucretius  endeavours  to  make, 
good  bis  Impieties  J  are  reviv'^d  afrejh;  and  alledfd  to  ju' 
feifie  new broacFd  Opinions,  that  vifibly  tend  to  the  Efta- 
blijhment  ofDeifm,  and  confequently  to  the  Subverfeon  of  all 
reveaVd  Religion  :  For  which  Reafon  I  have  chiefly  labour  d 
in  the  folloji^ing  Notes,  to  demon/Irate  the  Weaknefe  and 
Invalidity  of  thofe  Arguments,  that  are  brought  in  Confir- 
,  mat  ion  of  Fropofetiom,  that  are  repugnant  to  our  holy  Chri« 
feian  Faith» 


Be/ides  ; 
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Mefidei  ;  Bocks  that  treat  of  SuhjeBs  that  are  naturally 
fo  crabbed  and  obfcurey  as  are  fnany  of  thofe  of  which  Lu- 
eretim  argues^  can  not  be  turnd  into  our  Language  in  fuch 
a  manner^  as^  by  a  bare  Tranjiation  only ^  to  make  them 
hitelligible  to  a  Reader  meerly  Englijh,  and  that  has  no 
Knowledge  of  the  Languages^  in  jvhich  the  Originals  were 
composed  :  For  the  Terms ^  iho"  dark  and  difficult,  muH  of 
Necejfity  he  retain  d  •  and  yet  they  will  not  be  underfiood  by 
a  great  Number  of  Englijh  Readers  :  For  Example  ;  the 
Definition  of  the  Voidy  which  we  find  in  the  firfir  Book  of 
Lucretimy  "V,  354.  is  tranflated  as  follows : 

A  Void  is  Space  intangible,' 

Now  I  would  fain  know  if  thofe  Words  do  not  as  much 
require  to  he  explain  d  to  a  Reader^  who  underftands  only 
the  Englijh  Language^  as  to  one  who  knows  the  Latine, 
the  following  Fajfage  of  Lucretius^  of  which  they  are  ths 
Tranjlation  ? 

Locus  efir  IntacluSy  inane^  vacanfcjue. 

And  yet  how  many  Sheets  have  been  filPdj  and  what 
Labour  has  been  befiow^d^  to  explain  the  Meaning  of  them ^ 
by  the  Comjnentators  on  the  Epicurean  Thilofophy^  is  noto- 
fiom  to  all  the  Learned  World.  The  Leafis  of  Epicurus^ 
both  mathematical  and  phyfical^  the  Homxomery  of  Anaxa- 
goras^  the  Harmony  of  Arifioxenus^  are^  till  they  are  ex- 
plain d^  no  lefs  difficult  to  underfiand :  and  ten  thouj and  other 
Infi-ances  of  the  like  Nature^  that  the  Reader  will  find  in 
the  following  Tranjlation^  are  abundantly  fuffcient  to  evince 
the  Ufefulnefs^  and  even  the  Necejfity  of  thefe  Notes  :  For^ 
not  to  underfiand  what  we  read  is  at  befi  but  Lofs  of  Time  : 
gind  to  take  Things  in  a  wrong  Senfe,  or  to  gain  an  im- 
perfeB  Notice  of  them^  as  they  mufi^  neceffarily  do^  who 
underHand  by  Halves^  what  they  read^  is  always  alike 
dangerous^  and  often  proves  of  bad  Confequsnce  ^  efpecially^ 

when 
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ii^hen  the  Tueak  and  unwary  amufe  themfelves  in  the  LeBure 
of  fuch  Authours  as  treat  of  Suhje5ls  like  thofe  of  which  our 
Voet  difpMtes  :  Such  Readers ,  like  Men  who  fail  in  un- 
known SeaSy  ought  to  he  Jhewn  the  Rocks  and  Shelvings  - 
otherwife  they  are  in  great  Danger  of  being  lofi  :  For  they 
are  ever  the  mo  ft  fuhjeB  to  take  the  ftrongefi  ImpreJJlons  • 
and  ^tis  no  eafy  Task  to  eradicate  from  the  Minds  of  the 
lef  intelligent  Part  of  Majtkind^  and  difpojfef^themofy  thofe 
Opinions^  which  they  have  fwallojved  with  greedy  De- 
light^ and  been  long  accu(tomed  to  believe :  Such  an  inve- 
terate Credulity^  like  a  Difeafe  of  long  fan  ding  ^  and  that 
has  gaind  a  Head^  is  not  eafy  to  cure  ;  and,  what  is  yet 
worfe^  we  often  find,  that  the  fiiffe/}  Ohfiinacy  attends 
the  mo  ft  erroneous  Belief 

To  apply  71' hat  I  have  been  faying  to  the  Matter  in 
Hand  :  There  is  Reafon  to  fufpeB^  that  fome  have  not  been 
wanting^  and,  I  fear,  are  (till  to  he  found ^  who^  not  he- 
ing  capable  of  themfelves  to  form  a  true  Judgment  of  thefe 
Arguments  of  Lucretius ,  and  for  want  of  a  right  Difcern- 
menty  have  imbib'd  fome  of  his  falfe  Not  ions  ^  and  yielded 
too  eafy  an  Affent  to  them  :  they  have  taken  the  Shadow  for 
the  Subfiance  of  Reafon  ,  and  thm  have  been  wretchedly  fe- 
duc'd  into  Err  our.  The  following  Notes  are  chiefly  in^ 
tended^  not  only  to  undeceive  fuch  Ferfons  ;  but  alfo  to  pre^ 
vent  others  from  falling  into  the  like  Mi/takes :  and  if  they 
compafs  that  EffeB^  I  Jhall  have  no  Reafon  to  think  my 
Labour  mifimployd^  nor  to  fear  the  Cenfure  of  the  Tub- 
lick, 

Having  given  this  jhort  Account  of  the  Reafons  that  in- 
duced me  to  compofe  thefe  Annotations,  it  remains  only  to 
acquaint  the  Reader  jvith  the  Helps  I  have  had^  and  with 
the  Method  I  have  obfervd  in  this  Undertakings 

As  to  the  fir B  of  thofe  Voints,  the  alphabetical  Catalogue 
of  the  Names  of  the  Authours  cited  in  the  Notes  and  Ani- 
madverfions,  which  the  Reader  will  find  in  the  fecond  Vo- 
lume, itnmediately  before  the  Index ^  is  afuffcient  Indication 
^at  I  haveffafd  noVains^  nor  wanted  any  AJfifiancCy  that 
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iotdd  he  required  to  render  this  Work  as  ferfeB  in  its  Kind^ 
as  any  thing  of  this  Nature  can  be  exfeBed  to  he  *  and  that 
vjhatever  Defers  (hall  he  found  in  it  mufi  he  imputed  to  my 
Want  of  Judgment  and  Capacity  *,  fince  I  was  abundantly 
fupply'd  with  all  the  Materials^  that  were  requijite  to  ac- 
compli jh  my  Undertaking,  And  throughout  the  whole 
Work  I  feldom  advance  any  Thing  of  my  own  j  hut  havs 
coUeBed  only  the  Opinions  of  others ^  and  left  the  Reader  to 
judge  and  determine  concerning  them. 

In  the  Text  it f elf  I  have  taken  Care  to  fupply  all  the 
Verfes  which  Mr,  Creech  had  not  tranflated  ^  and  that  were 
never  before  tit  any  of  the  former  Editions  of  this  Englijh 
Lucretius,  Thofe  that  were  omitted  towards  the  End  of 
the  fourth  Booky  where  the  Foet  treats  of  the  Nature  of 
Love^  are  taken  from  Air.  Dry  den  s  Tranjlation  of  that 
Tart  of  our  Authour.  Of  all  the  other  Verfes^  that  are  now 
firH  infertedy  I  have  given  an  Account  in  their  due  Flaces, 
in  the  Notes  upon  them  :  Mean  while  I  have  included  all 
the  Verfes^  that  are  thus  fufply''d^  between  Crotchets^  as  a 
Mark  of  DifiinBion  to  let  the  Reader  know,  that  they 
were  not  in  any  of  the  former  Editions.  Be(ideSy  I  have 
prefixed  to  every  Book  a  feveral  Argument^  in  which  may 
be  feen  at  one  View^  not  only  the  Jeveral  SubjeBs  treated 
of  in  each  of  the  (tx  Books  ;  but  Ukewife  the  Manner  in 
•which  they  are  handled^  the  Method  of  the  Foetus  Difputa- 
tiony  and  the  Connexion  of  the  follovnng  Book  to  that 
which  precedes  it.  And  each  Book  concludes  with  an  Ani- 
madverfion^  briefly  recapitulating  the  Contents  of  it^  and 
condemning  or  approving  the  Maxims  and  Arguments  con- 
taind  and  ajfertcd  in  it,  Jhis  Method  cur  Tranflatour 
himfelf  has  ohferv'd  in  his  Latine  Edition  of  Lucretius  ; 
from  whence  the  Animadverfon^  which  the  Reader  will 
find  at  the  End  of  each  Book,  is  chiefly  taken.  Moreover  ^ 
to  make  this  Edition  more  perfeB  than  any  of  the  former y 
•where  in  many  Flaces  feveral  of  the  Foefs  Arguments  and 
Fropofitions  are  joind  together^  without  any  DifiinBiony 
where  one  ends  or  the  other  begins^  I  have  teen  careful  to 

difiinguijk 
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Mfiingmjh  them  from  one  another,  hy  beginning  each  Ar^ 
gument  ^nd  Prof  ojtt ion  with  a  Break  ;  fo  that  the  Reader 
TV  ill  readily  difcern  where  it  begins^  and  where  it  ends  : 
and  that  too  the  more  eafily,  hecaufe  each  Note  begins  by 
exfrejjing  the  Number  of  the  Verfes  that  each  Argument  or 
Trofofition  contains. 

As  for  the  Tranjiatour's  07vn  excellent  and  learned  Notes 
en  Lucretius,  which  ha^ue  hitherto  been  frinted  at  the  End 
of  all  the  former  Editions,  and  all  together  by  themfel'ves^ 
I  ha've  now  diffofed  them  into  the  feveral  Places,  to  which 
he  had  direBed  them^  and  they  froperly  belong:  injomuch 
that  the  Reader  will  now  find  them,  not  as  before,  in  d 
Body  hy  themfelves,  but  intermixed  with  my  Annotations^ 
without  the  lea  ft  Alteration,  and  in  their  proper  Place, 

Each  Note  has  a  Number  frefix'd  before  it,  which  di^ 
reBs  to  the  Number  in  the  Margin  of  the  Text ;  which  lafi 
Number,  for  the  greater  Eafe  of  the  Reflder,  marks  e'very 
fifth  Verfe  of  the  Tranjlation^  and  [hews  bow  many  Ferfes 
are  contain  d  in  each  Book, 

It  will  he  obfervd,  that  in  the  Notes,  that  are  merely 
explanatory,  I  often  differ  from  the  Senfe  of  my  Authour,  I 
mean,  Mr.  Creech  :  for  I  exaBly  follojv  the  Senfe  of  Lu- 
cretius I  whofe  Meaning  that  Interpreter  has  mifiaken  in 
many  Places  of  this  Tranflation,  This  I  the  more  confident- 
ly  affirm,  hecaufe  I  ha've  his  own  Authority  to  fi-rengthen 
wy  Affertion :  For,  in  his  Latine  Edition  of  Lucretius,  hs 
often  gi'ues  his  Authour  an  Interpretation  far  different  from y 
nay,  fometimes  quite  contrary  to,  what  he  makes  him  fay 
in  this  Tranfiation,  One  manifefi  Inftance  of  this,  among 
many  others,  may  befeen  in  the  Note  on  the  ^^jthFerfe 
of  the  ^th  Book,  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader  :  and  will 
here  only  obfer^ve,  that  our  Tranfiatours  Mijtakes  of  this 
Nature  have  often  forced  me  to  the  Neceffity  of  giving  the 
original  Text  of  Lucretius  ^  to  the  End,  that  fuch  as  un- 
derfiand  the  Latine  may  he  convinced,  that  I  have  not 
taken  upon  me  to  blame  and  correB  him  without  Reafon* 
And  to  exempt  my  felffrom  all  manner  of  Imputation  upon 
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that  Account^  1  have  fcarce^  through  the  whole  Courfe  of 
thefe  Annotations^  ever  accusd  this  Tranjlation  of  Errour, 
except  only  in  Pajfages  to  which  Mr.  Creech  himfelf^  in  his 
Latine  Edition  of  our  Authour^  has  given  a  different  In- 
terpretation  from  what  we  find  in  this  Tranjlation^  in-^ 
fomuch  that 3  by  pointing  out  thofe  Miftakes  to  the  Reader^ 
I  have  not  only  done  Jufiice  to  Lucretius^  hut,  in  fome 
Meafure,  even  to  his  Tranflatour  likewife  ^  ofivhom  I  may 
fay  J  7vithout  any  Derogation  to  his  Eamey  that  he  had  not 
fo  throughly  digefied  his  Authour  when  be  tranflated  him^ 
as  he  had  dene  afterwards^  when  he  came  to  puhlifh  his 
Latine  Notes  upon  him.  And  here  by  the  Way  I  can  not 
hut  wifhy  that  he  had  not  been  fo  fevere  on  Du  Fay^  the 
Editour  of  the  Lucretius  in  Ufum  Delphiniy  in  lading  him 
git  the  unmerciful  Rate  he  does,  in  many  Places,  in  thofe 
Notes,  for  Errours  of  which  himfdf  had  once  been  guilty y 
&nd  into  which  they  had  both  been  alike  led  by  Lambine  ^ 
efpecially  toojtnce  it  is  mofi  evident,  that  he  is  often  in^ 
diked  to  that  Interpreter,  1  mean  Du  Fay,  for  the  true 
tender  ft  anding  of  the  Senfe  of  his  Authour,  This  will  ma- 
nifefily  appear  to  any  one,  who  will  compare  the  Notes  of 
thofe  two  Interpreters  together,  and  reflet  on  the  Difference 
pfTime  in  which  they  were  publiflid. 

But  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  to  corrcB  our  Tranfiatcur^ 
mil)  where  he  has  palpably  miftaken  the  Senfe  of  his  Au-^ 
thour,  but  in  thofe  Places  likewife,  that  he  has  render  d 
chfcurely  or  imperfe5lly.  One  Inftance  of  this,  among  toa 
many  others,  th&  Reader  may  objerve  in  the  Note  on  the 
^S6th  Verfe  of  the  fecond  Book,  where  Lucretius,  enume- 
rating all  the  ConjunBs  and  Events,  or  Properties  and  Ae^ 
cidmts,  of  the  Epicurean  Atomh  ^^^  included  them  all  in 
the  following  Verjh  i 


Sk 
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Sk  tpjis  in  rebus  item  jam  material 
Intervalla,  viie^  connexusy  fonderay  flaga, 
Concurfusy  motuSy   ordo,  foficura,  figure, 
Cum  fermutantttr,  mutari  res  ^m^ue  dehent. 

lih,  2.    'U,  1021, 

To  travfiate  aU  which  Mr»  Creech  implojs  only  thefe  tvra 
Verfes  and  a  half  y 


As  their  Seeds  Order y  Figurey  Motion  doy  f 


—  In  Bodies  foy 
Motion  doy 
The  Things  themfelves  muft  change,  and  vary  too^ 


Now  how  lamely  and  imferfecily  the  full  Senfe  and  Mean^ 
ing  of  the  above  Fajfage  of  Lucretius  is  exprefs'd  in  this 
Tranfiation  of  it,  appears  at  firfi  Sight  to  all  that  are  ac' 
c^uainted  with  the  'Epicurean  Vhilofophyy  and  is  fully  mads 
appear  in  the  Note  on  thofe  VerfeSy  to  which  I  refer  the 
Reader  ;  and  in  this  Flace  will  only  take  Notice  that  I 
might  juftly  have  been  blamed  for  difcharging  but  ill  the 
Trovince  I  had  undertaken,  to  explain  Lucretius^s  Syfiem 
of  the  Epicurean  Vhilofophy^had  I  not  fupplyd  what  I  found 
wanting  in  this  Flacey  in  Order  to  attain  the  ferfe^  Un- 
derfianding  of  the  Senfe  of  the  Original,  which  I  found 
thus  wretchedly  mangled  in  the  Tranfiation,  I  have  c^* 
fervd.the  like  Method  throughout  this  whole  fForky  having 
usd  my  utmofi  Diligence  in  comparing  the  Tranfiation  with 
the  Originaly  and  Jljewing  all  along  in  what  it  differs 
fro?n  it:  infomuch  that  the  following  Annotationsy  in  which 
is  contain  d  a  compleat  Syfiem  of  the  Epicurean  Philofophy, 
are  rather  Notes  ojt  the  original  Foem  of  Lucretius y  than  on 
Mr,  Creech's  Tranfiation  of  it. 

To  conclude :  Tho  I  have  fwelfd  this  Work  to  two 
Volumes,  yet  I  have  made  my  Notes  and  Animadverjtons 
as  Jhort  as  I  couldy  without  omitting  any  thing,  that  1 
thought  mighi  conduce  to  the  ExpUcatii^n  of  the  Senfe  and 

Meaning 
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Meaning  of  the  Poet,  to  the  right  Underftandingof  the  few 
hifiorical  and  fabulous  PaJJages  contain  d  in  him,  ta  the 
explaining  of  the  feveral  Terms  and  Expre/Jlons  that  are 
not  known  to  the  Generality  of  Readers  |  to  the  Intelligence 
of  any  Thing  that  feemU  difficult  to  underftand^  or  m 
^  Word,  to  ths  Ihftration  of  the  Whole, 


THE 

LIFE 


OF 


LUCRETIUS. 


HE  prefent  Defign  does  not  require 
an  exad  Search  into  the  Rife  of 
Philofophy^  nor  a  nice  Enquiry, 
whether  it  began  amongft  the 
Brachmans  ;  and  from  them^  as 
Lucian^  in  Fugitivis,  ranks  the 
Countries,  vifited  ^Ethiopia,  iEgypt, 
Scythia,  Thrace  and  Greece ;  or  whether  Curio- 
fity,  or  Ncceffity,  was  the  Parent  of  it :  The  Chal- 
deans were  invited  to  Aftronomy  by  the  advan- 
tageoufnefs  of  their  wide-extended  Plains:  and  the 
Overflowing  of  the  Nile  forc'd  the  Egyptians  to  be 
curious  in  the  Properties  of  Figures :  But  1  (hall  take 
it  for  granted,  that  Philofophy  came  from  the  Eaft: 
the  Truth  of  this,  not  to  mention  the  weak  Oppo- 
fitions  of  Laertius,  in  his  Preface,  the  Travels  of 
Thales  and  Pythagoras,  of  Democritus,  Plato,  and 
others^  fuffigiently  evince  :   and  the  Egyptians  af- 

3  firm^ 
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firm,  that  the  feveral  Methods  of  Philofophy  of  the 
above-mention'd  Antients '  are  only  their  Notions 
difguis'dj  drefs'd  after  a  Greek  Faftiion^  and  in  that 
Garb  propos'd  to  their  Admirers.  Thus  'tis  pro-  . 
bable,  that  Democritus  received  his  Notions  from 
MofcuSj  the  Phoenician,  or  from  the  Priefts  of 
Egypt  ;  whofe  Ambition  for  Antiquity  made  them 
embrace  fome  of  thofe  abfurd  Opinions :  or,  if  he 
travell'd  farther,  he  perhaps  learnt  the  whole  Sy- 
ftem  of  his  Philofophy,  the  fortuitous  Beginning 
of  the  World,  and  the  Origine  of  Man,  from  the 
Indians,  that  being  now  the  Opinion  of  the  prin- 
cipal Philofophers  in  China,  whither  the  Learning 
of  all  India  long  ago  retir'd. 

This  Hypothefis,  tho'  commended  to  Men  as  th@ 
ftrongeft  Expedient  againft  Cares,  and  as  the 
exadeft  Method  to  obtain  Tranquility,  found  not 
iieverthelefs  many  Admirers,  till  Epicurus/  by  an 
almoft  infinite  Number  of  Volumes  which  he  writ 
on  that  Subjed,  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  and  re- 
commend it  to  the  World  :  Yet  notwithftanding  he 
was  fo  voluminous  a  Writer,  he,  as  Plutarch  affures, 
added  only  one  Improvement  to  the  Hypothefis  of 
Democritus,  v/hich  is  the  Declination,  or  inclining 
Motion,  of  an  Atom. 

What  Epicurus  was  in  his  Morals,  is  not  eafy  to 
determine :  for  fometimes  he  feems  to  have  been 
temperate  and  modeft  i  otherwife  Seneca  would  not 
have  fo  often  us'd  his  Sentences  as  Ornaments,  in 
his  moft  ferious  Epiftles :  At  other  Times,  he  feems 
to  have  been  a  moft  loofe  and  diffolute  Voluptuary : 
for  fuch  his  Books  declare  him,  if  we  may  credit 
Tully,  who,  De  Fin.  lib.  2.  Sed.  7.  makes  a  very 
confident  Appeal  to  Mankind  for  the  Sincerity  of 
his  Quotations :  fo  that  upon  the  whole  Matter  we 
can  not  but  be  amaz'd  at  the  unfetled  Humour  of 
the  Man, 

After 
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After  his  Deaths  tho'  in  his  Will  he  had  made 
great  Provifion  for  the  Perpetuity  of  his  Sedj  his 
Opinrons  were  but  coldly  receiv'd_,  and  the  School 
decay'd,  till  C  Memnius^  a  Man  of  antient  Nobi- 
lity^ reftor'd  the  Garden^  and^  as  Cicero  acquaints 
m,  defign'd  to  raife  a  publick  Building  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Epicurifm  :  His  Fame  and  Authority 
drew  many  after  him  ^  and  we  find  regifter'd  at  once 
as  famous,  Velleius,  Patro^  and  our  Authour  Lu- 
cretius :  Of  whofe  Life  Antiquity  has  tranfmitted 
to  us  but  few  Particulars;  perhaps  for  the  fame 
Reafon  that  iElian  with  Relut^ance  mentions  Dia- 
goras,  becaufe  he  was    an  Enemy  to   the  Gods : 

fays  that  Authour,  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  What  we  know 
of  him  is  as  follows. 

His  Name  was  Titus  Lucretius  Carus^, 
and  no  other:  for  what  Lambinus  pretends,  that 
befides  his  firfl  Name  Titus,  by  the  Latines  call'd 
Praenomen,  and  which  anfwers  to  what  we  call  our 
Chriftian  Name  ,•  befides  the  Name  of  his  Family, 
Lucretius,  and  his  furname^  Carus,  he  may  have 
been  call'd  either,  T.  Lucretius  Vefpiilo  Carus  j  or 
thus,  T.Lucretius  Ofella  Carus, is  meer  Conjedure^ 
and  grounded  on  no  Authority  whatfoever.  Carus 
was  a  Roman  Surname,  of  which  Ovid  and  many 
others  make  mention  :  but  we  no  where  find,  how 
it  came  to  be  given  to  Lucretius :  However  it  is 
not  improbable,  but  that  it  was  confer  d  upon  him, 
either  on  Account  of  his  .excellent  and  fprightly 
Wit,  his  Affability,  and  Sweetnefs  of  Temper  and 
Manners;  or  for  fome  other  the  like  endearing 
Qualities,  that  render'd  him  agreeable  to  thofe 
with  whom  he  convers'd. 

That  he  was  a  Roman,  and  born  at  Rome,  is 
agreed  on  all  Hands ;  and  even  his  own  Teftimony 
alfures  us  of  it.  Therefore  what  Cornelius  Nepos 
writes  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  it  was  the  Gift 
of  Fortune^  that,  preferably  to  all  other  Places,  he 

a  2  was 
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was  born  in  that  City^  where  the  Seat  of  the  Em- 
pire of  the  whole  Earth  was  eftablifli'd,  that  he 
might  have  the  fame  Countrey  and  Sovereign^  may 
well  be  apply'd  to  Lucretius ;  of  whom  we  may  fay, 
that  the  fame  City,  which  was  his  Countrey,  was 
Miftrefs  of  the  World. 

His  very  Name  direds  us  to  the*noble  and  antient 
Family  of  the  Lucretij,  which,  being  divided  into 
many  Branches,  comprehended  under  it  the  Trici- 
pitini,  the  Cinnas,  the  Vefpillones,  the  Triones, 
the  OfFellae,  and  the  Galli  j  and  gave  to  Rome 
many  Confuls,  Tribunes,  and  Praetors,  who  were 
great  Supports  and  Ornaments  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

From  which  of  the  above  Branches  our  Lucre- 
tius fprung  is  not  known  ;  there  being  nothing  any 
where  recorded  of  his  Parentage.  There  HvM  in- 
deed in  thofe  Days  one  Quintus  Lucretius  •  but 
whether  he  was  Brother  of  our  Poet  Lucretius,  or 
in  what  Degree  of  Relation  they  were  to  one  an- 
other, is  altogether  uncertain. 

It  has  been  obferv'd  by  fome,  and  the  Truth  of  it 
is  uncontefled,  that  the  Parentage  of  the  beft  Poets 
of  Antiquity  is  almoft  unknown  ;  as  if  it  had  been 
induftrioufly  conceal'd  :  and  in  this  they  are  thought 
to  have  affeded  fomething  of  Divinity. 

The  Time  of  his  Birth  is  almoft  as  doubtful  j  fome 
placing  it  in  one  Year,  fome  in  another:  in  which, 
as  in  moft  Things  elfe,  the  Authours,  who  have 
delivered  it  down  to  us,  make  good  that  inverted 
Taunt  of  Seneca  5  who  in  his  Treatife,  De  morte 
Claudij,  fays :  Citius  inter  horologia  quam  Autho- 
res  conveniet.  Clocks  will  be  found  to  agree  fooner 
than  Authours. 

Eufebius,  the  Son  of  Pamphllus,  brings  him  forth 
in  the  171ft  Olympiad  :  when  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbas,  and  C,  Caffius  Longinus  were  Confuls, 
which  was  in  the  6pth  Year  afcer  the  building  of 
Rome:    But  Lydiat  leaves  it  doubtful,   whether 

•  thefe 
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thefe  were  Confulsin  the  firft  Year  of  the  171ft, 
or  the  fourth  of  the  170th  Olympiad.  Vofiius 
makes  him  born  in  the  fecond  Year  of  the  171ft: 
whilft  others  place  his  Birth  in  the  i72d  Olympiad  ; 
when  L.  Licinius  Craflus,  and  Q.  Mucius  Scasvola 
were  Confuls :  that  is  to  fay^  in  the  65:8rh  Year  of 
Rome:  So  that  the  Difference  between  them  is  not 
great_,  and  the  Age^  in  which  he  liv'd  is  certain. 

About  this  Time  the  Romans  began  to  apply 
themfelves  to  the  Study  of  the  Philofophy  of  the 
Greeks :  Suppofmg  therefore  Lucretius  to  be  nobly 
defcended,  and  a  Man  of  fprightly  Witj  ir  is  an 
eafy  Inference^  that  he  received  a  fuitable  Educa- 
tion ;  and^  by  his  Parents  or  other  Relations,  was 
fent  in  his  Youth  to  ftudy  at  Athens.  This  is  the 
more  probable  to  be  true,  becaufe  ic  was  then  the 
Cuftom  of  the  Romans  to  fend  their  Youths  thither 
to  be  inftrud:ed  in  the  Learning  of  the  Greeks. 
Thus,  fome  Years  after,  Virgil  too  ftudy'd  there, 
as  we  learn  from  himfelf,  when,  writing  to  Meflala^ 
he  fays ; 

Etfi  me  vario  jadratum  laudis  amore, 
Irritaque  expertum  fallacis  prsemia  vulgi, 
Cecropius  fuaves  expirans  hortulus  auras^ 
Florentis  viridi  fophia:  compleditur  umbra. 


And  the  learned  Propertius  too  earneftly  defir'd 

Illic  vel  ftudiis  animum  emendare  Platonis^ 
authortis,  dode  Epicure,  tuis. 


Zeno,  together  with  the  courteous,  good-natur*d 
Phoedrus,  as  Tully  calls  him,  was  then  Mafter  of 
the  Gardens  ^  and  thefe  were  the  Preceptors  of  our 
Lucretius ;  as  they  were  likewife  of  Pomponius  At- 
ticus,  Memmius,  Velleius,  Pectus,  Caflius,  and  many 

others^ 
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others,  who  in  that  Age  render'd  *  themfelves  very 
illuftrious  in  the  Republick  of  Rome. 

How  Lucretius  fpent  his  Time,  how  ftudioufly 
he  iaiprov'd  it,  let  this  Poem  be  Witnefs.  That  he 
fitted  himfelf  for  the  beft  Company,  is  evident  by 
what  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us  of  the  great  Intimacy 
between  him,  Pomponius  Atticus^  2.nd  Memmius ' 
and  no  doubt  but  he  was  intimate  lik&wife  with 
Tuliy  and  his  Brother^  who  make  fuch^  honourable 
mention  of  him. 

If  we  look  into  his  Morals,  we  may  difcovei  hira 
to  be  a  Man  fuitable  to  the  Epicurean  Principles^ 
diffolv'd  in  Eafe  and  Pleafure,  flying  public k  lai- 
ployment,  as  a  Derogation  to  Wifdom,  and  a  D^ 
fturber  of  Peace  and  Quietnefs  ;  and  avoiding  tho»c 
diftradive  Cares,  which  he  imagin'd  would  make 
Heav'n  itfelf  uneafy. 

As  molt  of  the  other  Poets^  he  too  feems  to  have 
had  his  Share  in  fenfual  Pleafures ;  and  if  the  Ac- 
count, which  Eufebius  gives  of  his  Death,  be  true, 
it  will  ftrengthen  this  Opinion.  But  it  is  hard  to 
fay  for  certain  what  fort  of  Death  Lucretius  dy  d  : 
nor  is  it  much  eafier  to  determine  in  what  Year  of 
his  Life  his  Death  happen'd.  Some  make  him  die 
on  the  very  Day  when  Virgil  was  born,  in  the 
fourty  third  Year  of  his  Age,  when  Pompey  the 
Great  was  the  third  Time  Conful,  and  Caecilius 
Metellus  Pius  was  his  Colleague  •  in  the  Year  of 
the  City  701.  at  which  Time  there  were  great 
Commotions  in  the  Republick  ;  For  Clodius  was 
then  kiird  byMilo;  Memmius  and  many  others^ 
being  convicted  of  Briber}^,  were  banifh'd  from 
Rome  into  Greece ;  and  C^far,  who  was  then 
fourty  four  Years  of  Age,  was  laying  wafle  the 
Provinces  of  Gaul.  According  to  Eufebius^  he 
dy'd  by  his  own  Hands  in  the  fourty  fourth  Year  of 
his  Age,  being  dementated  by  a  Philtre^  which, 
either  his  Miftrefs,  or  his  Wife,  Lucilia,  for  fq 
feme  call  her^  tho'  without  Authority,  in  a  fit  of 

Jealoufie^ 
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JealoufiCj  had  given  him  ^  not  with  Defign  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  Senfes,  or  to  take  away  his  Life, 
but  only  to  make  him  love  her.  Donatus^  or  who- 
ever was  the  Authour  of  the  Life  of  Virgil^  that 
goes  under  his  Name,  writes,  that  he  dy'd  three 
Years  before,  when  Pompey  the  Great,  and  M. 
Licinius  Craffus  were  both  of  them  the  fecond  time 
Confuls.  Others,  who  allow  that,  having  loft  his 
Senfes,  he  lay'd  violent  Hands  on  his  own  Life, 
yet  place  his  Death  in  the  twenty  fixth  Year  of  his 
Age,  and  believe  that  his  Madnefs  proceeded  from 
the  Cares  and  Melancholy  that  opprefs'dhim  on  Ac- 
count of  the  Baniftiment  of  his  beloved  Memmius : 
to  which  others  again  add  likewife  another  Caufe  • 
the  fatal  Calamities  under  which  his  Countrey  then 
labour'd :  And  indeed  ic  is  certain,  that,  a  few 
Years  before  his*  Death,  Lucretius  was  an  Eye- 
Witnefs  of  the  wild  Adminiftration  of  Affairs  in  the 
Days  of  Clodius  and  Catiline,  who  gave  fuch  a 
Blow  to  the  Republick  of  Rome,  as  not  long  after 
occafion'd  its  total  Subverfion.  Of  thefe  Commo- 
tions he  himfelf  complains  in  the  beginning  of  his 
firft  Book,  where,  addrefSng  himfelf  to  Venus,  he 
implores  her  to  intercede  with  the  God  of  War,  to 
reftore  Peace  and  Quiet  to  his  native  Countrey,^ 

Hunctu,  Diva,  tuo  recubantem  corpore  fanao 
Circumfufa  fuper,  fuaves  ex  ore  loquelas 
Funde,  petens  placidam  Romanis  inclyta  pacem." 
Nam  neque  nos  agere  hoc  parriai  tempore  iniquo 
Poffumus  ^quo  animo  :  neque  Memmi  clara  pro- 
Talibus  in  rebus  communi  deffe  faluti.         (pago 

Lucr.  lib.  i.  v.  g^. 

There  are  yet  fome  other  Accounts  given  of  the 
Time  and  Manner  of  his  Death  ^  but  fince  in  fo 
great  a  Variety  of  Opinions  we  can  fix  on  no  cer«. 
tainty,  nor  determine  which  of  them  is  true^  it 

would 
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would  be  lofs  of  Time  to  dwell  any  longer  upon 

them. 

.    The  only  Remains,  this  great  Wit  has  left   us, 

are  his  Six  Books  of  the  Nature  of  Things,  which 

contain  an  exad:  Syftem  of  the  Epicurean  Philofo- 

phy  :  rhey  were  read  and  admir'd  by  the  Antients : 

and,  if  Ovid  could  pr efage, 

Carmina  fublimis  tunc  funt  peritura  Lucreti, 
Exitio  terras  cum  dabit  una  dies. 

Lucretius  lofty  Song  fliall  live  in  deathlefs  Fame, 
Till  Fate  diffolvesatonce  this  univerfal  Frame. 

But  becaufe  fome  are  in  doubt  concerning  the 
Number  of  Books  written  by  Lucretius,  and  believe 
that  he  writ  more  than  fix,  it  wilLnot  be  improper 
to  convince  them  of  their  Errour.  They  ground 
their  Opinion  chiefly  on  a  PalTage  in  Varro  ^  which* 
fay  they,  makes  it  evident,  that  Lucretius  left  one 
and  twenty  Books,  and  that  this  is  not  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Poem,  which  is  commonly  taken  to  be 
fo  ;  fince  Varro  cites  a  quite  different  Verfe  as  the 
Beginning  of  it. 

The  Paffage  of  Varro,  which  they  alledge  in  fa^. 
vour  of  their  Opinion,  is  in  his  fourth  Book,  De 
lingua  Latina,  v/here  we  find  thefe  Words:  Loca 
Secundum  antiquam  divifionem  prima  duo,  coelum 
&  terra  :  a  qua  biparcita  divifione  Lucretius  fuoruin 
unius  &:  viginti  Librorum  initium  fecit  hoc ; 

JEtheris  &  terrae  genitabile  quaerere  tempus. 

Thefe  Words  indeed  are  very  plain  and  pofitive  * 
neverthelefs  1  infill,  that  unlefs  there  were  another 
Poet  Lucretius  among  the  Antients,  who  was  Au- 
thour  of  the  one  and  twenty  Books  fpoken  of  in 
that  PalTage  of  Varro  ;  and  that  there  was,  I  own, 
jH0  mention  is  made  in  any  of  the  Records  of  An- 
tiquity^ 
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tiquity,  I  infift^  I  fay^  that  there  muft  be  a  Fauk 
in  the  above  Paffage  of  that  Authour  ^  and  believe^ 
that  inftead  of  Lucretius  it  v/as  formerly  written 
Lucilius.  Whoever  refieds  on  the  following  Rea- 
fons^  will_5  if  I  miftake  not^  be  of  my  Opinion, 

In  the  firft  Place ,  it  is  believ'd  upon  good 
Grounds^  that  Varro  writ  that  Treatife  of  the  La- 
tine  Tongue  about  the  Time  that  Csfar  was  Dicta- 
tor 5  or  rather  a  little  before  :  if  fo^  'tis  highly  pro- 
bable^ that  Copies  of  Lucretius  could  not  fo  foon 
be  got  abroad  :  for  he  dy'd  but  in  the  fourth  Year  be- 
fore the  Didatorfhip  of  Cacfar  :  and  after  his  Deaths 
his  Poem  of  the  Nature  of  Things  was  firft  begun 
to  be  corrected  by  his  intimate  Friend  Tully:  a  Task 
which  may  feem  to  require  fome  time,  and,  ic 
may  be^  even  a  longer  than  that-,  which  pafs'd 
from  the  Death  of  Lucretius  to  the  writing  of  that 
Treatife  by  Terentius  Varro. 

Moreover  5*  Faults  of  the  like  Nature  were  very 
frequent  in  the  Writings  of  the  Antients  j  where 
LuciiiuSj  Lucretius  and  Lucullus^  in  like  manner 
as  Coelius  and  Cecilius^  and  the  like^  were  often  put 
by  Miftake  one  for  another  :  Thus^  for  Example^ 
Prifcian,  lib.  i8.  obferves^  that  in  Salluft.  Hift. 
lib.  5'.  there  was  a  Miftake  of  this  Nature:  At  Lu- 
cilius audito  Marium  Regem  Proconfulem  per  Ly- 
caoniam  cum  tribus  legionibus  in  Ciliciam  ten- 
dere,  &c.  which  that  Grammarian  thus  ccrreds  : 
At  Lucullus  audito  Marium  Regem  Proconfu- 
lem, &c.  For  Salluft  there  treated  of  the  War  that 
Lucullus  was  carrying  on  againft  Michridates.  In 
like  manner^  Macrobius^  lib.  5.  Saturnal.  cap.  i i- 
M.  Varro  in  lib.de  Agricultura  refer tM.  Catonem^ 
qui  Uticx  perijt  ^  cum  ha^res  teftamenco  Luci- 
lij  eiTet  reliclus^  ^^cc.  I  read^  fays  he,  teftamento 
Luculli,  &c.  Macrobius  neverthelefs  is  there 
miftaken  in  one  thing  :  for,  as  Plutarch  witnelTes, 
Lucullus  left  not  Caro  his  Heir^  but  only  appointed 
him  to  be  Guardian  of  his  Son^  as  being  his  Unkle. 

b  And 
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And  many  the  like  Inftances  might  eafily  be  pro- 
duc'd. 

But  to  remove  all  manner  of  Objedions  concern- 
ing the  Beginning  of  his  Poem_,  and  to  evince  be- 
yond Reply  the  firft  Book  now  extant^  to  be  the 
firft  Lucretius  writ,  befides  the  Invocation^  with 
which,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  all  Poets,  he 
begins  his  Poem,  I  will,  in  Oppofition  to  the  above 
Paffage  of  Varro,  produce  the  Authority  of  old 
Prifcian,  who,  after  having  faid,  that  Words  of 
the  firft  Declenfion  form  the  Genitive  Plural  in 
arum,  and  by  Contraction  in  um,  by  way  of  Ex- 
ample adds,  Amphorum  for  Amphoramm  :  ^nea- 
dum  for  ^Eneadarum  ;  For  fo,  fays  he,  Lucretius  has 
it  in  his  firft  Verfe,  Ita  enim  Lucretius  in  primo 
verfu : 

iEneadum  genitrix,  hominum  divumq,  voluptas. 

Befides  j  Is  there  the  leaft  Ground  of  Probability, 
that  Lucretius  ever  writ  above  fix  Books ;  fince  not 
one  of  the  antient  Grammarians,  or  other  Writers, 
neither  Feftus,  Nonius,  Diomedes,  Prifcian,  Pro- 
bus,  Carifius,  Donatus,  Servius,  TertuUian,  Arno- 
bius,  nor  Lactantius,  who  fo  frequently  bring  Quo- 
tations from  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  all  the  foregoing 
Books  of  this  Poet,  ever  cite  fo  much  as  one 
fingle  Verfe  from  the  feventh,  eighth,  &c  ?  This, 
morally  fpeaking,  would  be  impoffible,  had  Lucre- 
tius written  fifteen  Books,  of  the  Nature  of  Things, 
more  than  are  now  extant.  This  makes  me  the 
rather  wonder  at  the  Pofitivenefs  with  which  fome 
affert,  that  the  feventh  Book  of  Lucretius  is  prais'd 
in  Prifcian  ;  who  neverthelefs  does  not  fo  much  as 
mention  any  fuch  Book. 

Moreover :  In  my  Opinion  Lucretius  himfelf  fuf- 
ficiently  determines  this  Controverfy :  for,  in  his 
fixth  Book,  reminding  his  Reader  of  what  he  had 
fceea  treadng  of  in  the  firft,  he  fays^ 

Nunc 
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Nunc  omnes  repetam  quam  claro  corpore  fint  res 
Commemorare,  quod  in  primo  quoque  carmine 
claret. 

Lucret.  lib.  6,  v.  936, 

This  fufficiently  proves  the  firft  of  the  Books  now 
extant,  to  be  the  firft  he  writ  ^  fince  in  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  evince^  omnes quam  claro  cor- 
pore fint  res^  that  no  I3odies  are  fo  iblid,  as  not  to 
contain  fome  Void  :  quod  in  primo  quoque  carmi- 
ne claret.  See  Book  I.  v.  402,  And  he  feems  ex- 
prefsly  to  call  the  fixth  Book  his  laft  in  thefe  e^^c^I- 
lent  Verfes, 

Tu  mihi  fuprem3£  prasfcripta  ad  Candida  calcis 
Currenti  fpatium  praemonftra^  callida  Mufa, 
Calliope,  requies  hominum^  Divumque  voluptas, 
Te  duce  ut  infigni  capiam  cum  laude  coronam. 

Lucret,  lib.  6.  v.  91* 

From  whence  we  may  eafily  infer,  that  he  never  fo 
much  as  propos'd  to  himfelf  to  write  above  fix  Books j 
fince  he  tells  us  he  is  now  haftening,  ad  prsefcripta 
Candida  fupremse  calcis,  to  the  End  of  the  Race  he 
had  determined  with  himfelf  to  run ;  and  therefor^ 
he  invokes  his  Mufe, 

To  lead  him  on,  and  fliew  the  Path  to  gain 
The  Race,  and  Glory  too,  and  crown  his  Pain,' 

Creegh; 

Laftly,  to  ftrengthen  all  the  foregoing  Argu-» 
ments,  we  may  obferve,  that  in  thefe  fix  Books  on- 
ly is  contain'd  the  whole  Dodrine,  and  all  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  Epicurus,  inafmuch  as  it  relates  to  the 
Explication  of  Nature,  or  natural  Caufes  and  EfFeds  ^ 
and  there  is  nothing  left  for  any  oqe  to  fay  farther 
upon  ^hat  Subjed, 

b  %  Add 
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Add  to  this  the  manifeft  arid  pertinent  Con- 
nexion of  one  Book  to  another ;  the  judicious 
Method  he  has  obferv'd  in  handling  the  feveral  Sub- 
jeds  of  which  he  treats ;  and  his  Artfulnefs  in  the 
Difpofition  of  them  :  They  feem  naturally  to  follow 
one  another.  In  the  firft  Book  he  treats  of  the 
Principles  of  Things ;  in  the  iaft^  of  Meteors  and 
of  the  Heavens :  Has  not  this  Method  been  con- 
ftantly  pradis'd  by  all  who  have  treated  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Nature  ?  Even  Epicurus  himfeif  ob- 
ferv'd the  very  fame  Difpofition^  as  appears  by  the 
few  furviving  Remains  of  that  Philofopher,  his 
three  Epifties  to  Herodotus^  Mcenecceus^  and  Py- 
thocles. 

But  as  for  the  Reafons  above  alledg'd^  I  am  ve- 
rily perfuaded^  that  Lucretius  never  writ  more  than 
thefe  fix  Books  of  the  Nature  of  Things ,  fo^  on 
the  other  Hand,  I  am  readily  inclined  to  believe, 
that  fome  of  his  Verfes  are^  perhaps,  wanting  :  for, 
as  with  almofi:  all  the  antient  Authours  j  fo  more 
efpecially  with  this  Poet,  fome  have  affum'd  to 
themfelves  too  great  a  Liberty,  and  altered,  added, 
or  taken  away  many  Things,  as  we  have  made  it 
appear  in  feveral  Places  in  our  Notes:  Servius 
cites  this  Fragment  from  Lucretius, 

-^ Superi  fpoliatus  luminis  Aer. 

whigh  may  perhaps  have  been  his,  tho'  it  be  no 
where  found  in  any  of  his  Books ;  nor  can  it  eafily 
be  difcover'd  where  it  has  been  left  out.  To  re- 
ftore  it  to  its  due  Place  would  require  an  Accurate- 
nefs  of  Judgment  as  great,  if  poffible,  as  was  their 
Difmgenuity?  who  at  firit  left  it  out. 

I  now  return  to  Lucretius,  who,  as  Eufebius  de- 
clares, writ  thele  fix  Bocks  of  Epicurean  Philofo- 
phy,  in  his  lucid  Intervals,  when  the  Strength  of 
Nature  had  thrown  off  all  thedifturbing  Particles  j 
and  his  Mind,  as  'tis  obferv'd  of  Mad- men,  was 

fprightly 
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fprightly  and  vigorous.  Then,  in  a  poetical  Rap- 
ture^ he.  could  fly  with  his  Epicurus  beyond  th$ 
flaming  Limits  of  this  World  j  frame  and  diflblve 
Seas  and  Heavens  in  an  Inftant  ^  and,  bj^  fonle.un- 
ufualr  Sallies,  be  the  ftrongeft  Argument  of  his  own 
OpiAion  :  for  it  feems  impoffible  that  fome  Thibgs, 
which  he  delivers,  fhould  proceed  from  Reafon  and 
Judgment ;  or  from  any  other  Caufe,  but  Chance^ 
and  unthinking  Fortune. 

After  his  Death^  as  I  hinted  before,  Cicero,  as 
Eufebius  wicneffes,  revised  and  corrected  his  Wri- 
tings, Lambinus  contradicts  this ;  but  the  Argu- 
ments he  brings  again  the  Affertibn  of  Eufebius 
are  but  weak,  and  of  little  Validity. 

Virgii^  who  was  eager  and  affiduous  in  the  fludy 
of  them,  has  borrow'd  from  him  in  many  Places^ 
as  both  Macrobius  and  Gellius  teflify :  the  laft  of 
whom  calls  him  Poetam  ingenio  &  facundia  pr^- 
cellentem  :  and  Cornelius  Nepos  has  plac'd  him  in- 
ter elegantifEmos  Poetas :  So  that  if  fome  great 
Divines  have  given  him  the  ill  Name  of  Canis^  it 
was  not  for  any  Rudenefs  in  his  Verfe,  bur  due  rather 
to  his  Grecian  Mafter :  the  Eternity  of  Matter,  and 
the  like  abfurd  Affertions  having  corrupted  mofl:  of 
the  Philofophies  of  Athens. 

As  a  Corollary  to  thefe  few  remaining  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Lucretius^  I  will  here  give  the  Opi- 
nions of  feveral  learned  Men^  concerning  him  and 
his  Writings. 


Testl 
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Te  stimonies  of  antient  and 
modern  learned  Men,  concern- 
ing  Lucretius   and    his 


Wr 


I  T  I  N  G  S. 


M.  Cicero  to  his  Brother  ^  Cicero ^  Book  II.  Epift.  i  r. 

THE  Poems  of  Lucretius,  as  you  obferve^  are; 
not  written  with  much  Brightnefs  of  Wit,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  Art. 

Upon  which  Paffage  of  Cicero,  the  learned  P.  ViBorius.^ 
in  his  Caftigations  on  Tully'^s  Epiftles,  makes  the 
following  Remark. 

If  any  one,  fays  he,  thinks  it  ftrange,  that  fome 
have  been  of  Opinion,  that  the  Poems  of  the  moil 
elegant  and  excellent  Poet  Lucretius  are  written 
•with  no  great  Brightnefs  of  Wit,  let  him  blarr^e  the 
Judgment  of  Quindus :  for  we  may  reafonably 
miftruft,  that,  fince  M.  Cicero  defends  and  com- 
mends him  in  the  manner  he  does,  he  was  not  al- 
together 


M.  Cicero  ad  Q,  Cicer.  fratrem,  lib.  2.  Epift.  1 1. 

L  u.€  R  E  T  1 1  poemata,  ut  fcribis,  non  ita  func  multis 
luminibus  ingenij,  multae  tamen  artis. 

Ad  eum  locum  Ciceronisitadocfliflimus  P.  Vidorius  :  Caftigo 
in  Cic.  Epift. 

Quod  fi  cui  mirum  videtur,  judicatum  efTe  quandoque 
Lucretium  elegantiffimum  &  ornatifllmum  poetam,  non 
fatis  multis  ingenij  luminibus  poemara  fcripfilTe;  is  judi- 
cium Quindi  reprehendat :  nam  fufpicari  pofTumus,  cumg 
quo  modo  poteft,  eum  tueatur  8c  crnec  M.  Cicero,  non 
Yalde,    erli   videacur    illud   confirmare  j^   fratris  judicio  de 
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together  of  his  Brother's  Opinion^  tho'  he  feems 
indeed  to  confirm  it :  but  that  he  would  not  thwart 
a  tefty  Man,  who  perhaps,  becaufe  he  writ  Verfes 
himfelf,  was  blinded  with  Envy,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive the  Truth:  Befides,  he  might  be  of  that 
Opinion,  becaufe  Lucretius  compos'd  not  his  Poem 
to  boaft  his  fliining  Wit,  but  to  explain,  with  his 
utmoft  Art  and  Induftry,  the  whole  Philofophy  of 
Epicurus. 

The  fame  Vi^orius  Var.  LeB,  lib.  17.  cap,  16. 

The  Copioufnefsand  Purity  of  the  Latine  Tongue 
appear  chiefly  in  Lucretius. 

M.Vitruvlus  in  his  Treatife  of  Architedure,  Book  IX. 
Chap.  3. 

Thofe,  whofe  Minds  are  inftruded  with  the  De- 
lights of  Learning,  can  not  but  with  Veneration 
carry  in  their  Breafts,  as  they  do  the  Images  of  the 
Gods,  fo  too  that  of  the  Poet  Ennius.  Thofe,  who 
are  pleafingly  diverted  with  the  Poems  of  Attius^ 
feem  to  have  prefent  with  them,  not  only  his  Vir- 
tues, but  his  Figure  and  Refemblance  likewife.  In 
like  manner,  many  will,  in  After-ages,  feem  to 
difpute,  as  it  were.  Face  to  Face  with  Lucretius, 

concerning 

hac  re  fteiifle :  noluiffe  tamen  iracundo  homini  adver- 
fari :  qui  forcafTe,  qubd  ipfe  quoque  verfus  fcribebac ' 
invidia  motus  verum  non  videbat  :  potuic  tamen  fic  judil 
care,  quod  Lucretius  poema  fuum  non  contexuir,  ut  ingeni- 
um  ejus  elucefcat  j  fed  rationem  ab  Epicuro  tradicam  fumma 
induftria  &  artificio  explicavir. 

Idem  Var.  Ledl.  lib.  17.  cap.  16. 

In  Lucretio  maxime  puritas  Latinze  linguae  copiaque   ap» 
parec. 

M.  Vitruvius  de  Archicedl.  lib.  9.  cap.  3. 

Iraque  qui   literarum  jucundicacibus    inftrudas  habent 
mentes,  non  poflunt  non  in  fuis  pcdtoribus  dedicatum  habere, 

ficutj 
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concerning   the  Nature  of  Things^  as  they   will 
with  CicerOj  of  the  Art  of  Rhetorick. 

^intilian^  Book  X. 

For  Macer  and  Lucretius  are  indeed  worth  the 
reading,  but  not  as  if  they  contain'd  the  whole 
Body  of  Eloquence  :  Each  of  them  is  elegant  in 
the  Subject  he  treats  of-  but  the  one  is  low,  the 
other  crabbed  and  obfcure. 

Upon  which  Paffage  of  ^intflian^  Glfanius  thus. 

This  Opinion  of  Quintilian  is_,  the  greateft  Part 
of  ir^  unanimouily  condemn'd  by  the  Ancients  and 
Moderns. 

Banhius. 

There  are  many  Things  in  Lucretius_,  that  are 
not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 

The 

ficuti  Deorum,  {ic8c  Ennij  poetse  fimulacrum.  Atcij  aucem 
carminibus  qui  ftudiofe  deledantur,  non  modb  vircutes,  fed 
etiam  figuram  ejus  videntur  fecum  habere  pra^fentem.  Item 
plures  poft  noftram  memoriam  nafcentes  cum  Lucretio  vide- 
buntur,  vel  coram  de  rerum  natura  difputare:  de  arte  verb 
I'hetorica  cum  Cicerone. 

Quintiliantss,  lib.  lo. 

Nam  Macer  8c  Lucretius  legendi  quidem ,  fed  non  ut 
phrafin,  id  eft,  corpus  eloquenti^e  faciant :  elegantes  in  fua 
quifque  materia  5  fed  alter  humilis,  alter  difficilis. 

Ad  eum  locum  Quintiliani  ita  Gifanius. 
Hoc  Qiiindiliani  judicium  magnam  partem  iino  confenfil 
damnatur  a  veteribus  8c  recentioribus. 

Barthius  Adverfar.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

Muka  funt  in  Lucretio,  qu^  alibi  fruflra  quaera?. 

Idem 
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The  fame  Authour. 

So  great  is  the  Beauty  of  the  pure  and  fimple^' 
that  15  to  fay^  of  the  antient^  and  almoft  only  La- 
tinity^  that  it  eafily  prevails  with  intelligent  Rea- 
dersj  and  fuch  as  are  not  fuperftitious^  to  contemn, 
in  comparifon  of  it,  the  borrow'd  Charms  of  a 
gawdy  and  painted  Didion,  This  comes  into  my 
Mind,  chiefly  when  1  read  the  Poems  of  Catullus 
and  Lucretius :  For,  of  all  the  Latine  Poets,  who 
have  furviv'd  to  our  Days,  thefe  two  deferve  the 
Preference  :  and  therefore  no  Diligence  can  be 
mifimploy'd,  no  Pain  nor  Study  fuperfluous,  that 
may  tend  to  the  right  Underftanding  of  them,  or  to 
prevent  their  being  corrupted. 

LaBantius, 

All  the  Errours,  that  Lucretius  advances,  were 
long  before  afferted  by  Epicurus. 

Petrus 

Idem  ibid.  lib.  23.  cap*  1. 

Illibata?,  fimplicifque,  hoc  eft,  prifc3?,  &  velut  unicae  La- 
tinitatis,  ea  gratia  eft,  ut  vel  tranfmarinas  delicias,  fuco 
oblicas,  &  piduraras,  prse  fe  facile  contemnere  faciac  ledores 
non  ineptos,  auc  fuperftitiofos.  Id  qilod  in  mentem  mihi 
venit,  ci5m  Catulli  &  Lucrecij  poemaca  lego  prsecipue  :  fi- 
quidem  hi  duofunt  omnium  Latinorum  fcriptorum,  qui  ad 
nos  pervenerunt,  principes  :  ideoque  nulla  cura  iis  fuperva- 
cua  impendi  poteft,  nifi  qua  vel  non  capiuntur,  vel  corrum- 
puntur. 

Ladantius,  lib.  de  Opificio  Dei.  cap,  6, 
Epicuri  func  omnia,  quse  delirac  Lucretius. 


Petrus 
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Tetrus  Cr'tnitus, 

T.  Lucretius  Cams  is  believ'd  to  be  defcended  of 
the  Family  of  the  Lucre tij,  which  at  Rome  was  held 
to  be  very  amient  and  noble.  He  was  a  little  older 
than  Terentius  VarrOj  and  Marcus  Cicero^  as  fome 
have  written  :  This  is  the  rather  to  be  taken  No- 
tice of^  becaufe  in  the  Annals^  which  we  have 
from  the  Greeks,  there  are  many  Things  erro- 
neoufly  related,  and  perverfly  fet  down  contrary 
to  the  Truth  of  Chronology.  He  is  reprefented  to 
have  been  a  Man  of  a  vafl  and  foaring  Wit  in  wri- 
ting of  Verfes.  He  was  wont  to  apply  himfelf  to 
the  Mufes  at  feveral  Intervals  of  Time,  not  with- 
out a  certain  Fury  and  Rapture  of  Mind,  as  the 
Authours  of  Antiquity  deliver.  Quintilian  wit- 
neffes,  Thar  iEmiiius  Macer  and  Titus  Lucretius 
excel  in  Elegance  of  Style  ^  but  that  the  Poem  of 
Lucretius  is  very  difficult  and  obfcure  :  This  was 
occafion'd^  not  only  by  the  Subject  itfelf,  but  by 
reafon  of  the  Poornefs  of  the  Tongue,  and  the 
ISlewnefs  of  the  Dodrine  he  taught,  as  he  himfelf  te- 
ftifies.  He  writ  fix  Books  of  the  Nature  of  Things  ^ 

in 


Petrus  Crinitus  Florentinus, 

T.  Lucretius  Carus  ex  Lucretiorum  familia  natus  credi- 
mr ;  qu^  Romae  infignis,  8c  pervetufta  habita  eft.  Paulo 
antiquior  fuit  Terentio  Varrone,  &  M.  Tullio,  uc  quidam 
fcripferunt  5  quod  eft  obfervatum  diligenter,  quoniam  in  his 
Annalibus,  quos  a  Grsecis  habemus  complura  falsb  expofica 
funt,  concraque  rarionem  temporum  perverse  figuraca :  In- 
genio  fummo  tradimr  fuifTe,  &  in  fcribendis  carminibus 
ttiasime  excitato.  Solebat  enim  per  intervalla  temporum  ad 
carmen  accedere,  non  fine  quodam  animi  furore,  uc  veceres 
Auchores  oftendunr.  Fabius  Quintilianus  ^milium  Macrum, 
^  T.  Lucretium  prxftare  elegantia  teftatur  5  kd  ipfius  Lu- 
cretij  carmen,  mukum  difficulcatis  retinere.  Quce  res  non 
modb  propceripram  materiam  illi  contigis  i  kd  propter  egefta- 
"" ^"  tern' 
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in  which  he  has  follow'd  the  Doctrine  of  Epicurus  ^ 
and  the  Example  of  the  Poet  Empedocles^  whofe 
Wit  and  Poetry  he  praifes  with  Admiration.  There 
are  fome  who  write,  that  the  Poem  of  Lucretius 
was  correded  by  Tully  :  It  is  not  therefore  impro- 
bable^  that^,  by  reafon  of  his  fuddain  Death,  he  left 
it  uncorred  and  imperfect.  Quindus,  the  Brother 
of  Cicero  held  in  high  Eileem  the  Poetry  of  Lucre- 
tius ;  and  allows  his  Work  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
Artfulnefsj  and  Wit :  Befides^  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  wonder'd  at^  that  fome  of  his  Verfes  feem  rough, 
and  almoft  like  Profe.  This  was  peculiar  to  the 
Age  in  which  he  writ^  as  Furius  Albinus  fully  wit- 
neffes  in  Macrobius,  whofe  Words  are  as  follows : 
No  Man  ought  to  have  the  worfe  Eileem  for  the 
antient  Poets  upon  this  Account  ;  becaufe  their 
Yerfes  feem  to  be  fcabrous :  for  that  Style  was  then 
in  greateft  Vogue  j-  and  the  following  Age  had 
much  ado  to  bring  themfelves  at  length  to  relifli 
this  fmoother  Didion :  Therefore^  even  in  the  Days 

of 

tern  Jinguse,  8c  rerum  novitatem,  ut  ille  inquic.  Scripfic 
libros  fex  de  natura  rerum,  in  quibus  dodrinam  Epicuri,  & 
Empedoclem  poetam  fecutus  ell,  cujus  carmen  atque  inge- 
nium  admiratur.  Neque  defunr,  qui  fcribant  fuifTe  Lucre- 
tij  opus  a  M.  Tullio  emendatum,  Quocirca  verifimile  eft, 
propter  importunum  obitum,  ab  eo  imperfedum,  atque  in- 
emendatum  relidum.  Q.  frater  plurimum  Lucretij  verdbus 
concefTu ;  8c  in  ejus  opere  mukum  tSo.  artis,  atque  ingenij 
refert :  neque  mirari  oportere,  (i  Lucretij  verfus  duriores  in« 
terdum  videntur,  8c  qua(i  oration!  folut^  fimiles.  Fuit  hoc 
proprium  illis  temporibus,  ut  optime  teftaturapud  Macrobium 
Furius  Albinus,  cujus  verba  h^c  funt  :  Nemo  debet  anti- 
quiores  poetas  ea  ratione  viliores  putare  quod  eorum  verfus 
nobis  fcabri  videntur.  Ille  enim  ftylus  turn  maxime  place- 
bat  I  diijque  laboravit  ^tas  fecuta,  ut  magis  huic  moiliori 
ftylo  acquiefceret.  Itaque  minime  defucrunt,  imperantibus 
etiam  Vefpafianis,  qui  Lucretium  pro  Virgilio,  8c  Lucilium 
pro  Horauo  legerent. 

Q  %  Francifcus 
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of  the  Emperours  the  Vefpafians,  there  were  not 
wanting  fome^  who  chofe  to  read  Lucretius  rather 
than  Virgil^  and  Lucilius  than  Horace. 

Francifcus  Floridus  Sahinus, 

T.  Lucretius  was  an  excellent  Philofopher^  and 
often  gives  very  fatisfadory  Reafons  of  the  Things 
that  feem  to  happen  contrary  to  Nature. 

Hieronymus  Mercurialis.- 

Lucretius  was  the  firft  who  explain'd  the  Nature 
of  Things  in  the  Roman  Tongue  ;  and  he  borrow'd 
many  Things  from  Democritus^  Epicurus,  and  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Julius  Scaliger. 

Lucretius  was  a  divine  Man,  and  an  incompara- 
ble Poet. 

Cajauhon, 


Francifcus  Floridus  Sabinus  Ledion.  fublic.  cap.  i. 

Titus  Lucretius  Cams,  excellens  Philofophus,  ejufmodi 
rerum,  qu^e  contra  naturam  fieri  videntur,  rationeiti  liben- 
tiflime  reddere  folet.  . 

Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  Var.  Led.  lib.  4/cap.  16. 

Lucretius  primus  rerum  naturas  Romana  lingua  explana- 
vit ;  ac  plurima  ab  Epicuro,  Democrito,  8c  Hippocrate  mu'- 
tatus  eft. 

Julius  Scaliger  in  Ariftot.  Hift.  Anim.  Jib.  10.  fed.  35, 

Lucretius  divinus  vir,  arque  incomparabilis  poetap 


Cafaubon. 
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Cafauhon, 

Lucretius   is   the  beft  Authour  of  the  Latins 

Tongue. 

Jufius  Lifjttfs. 

There  are  fome  antiquated,  and  almoft  obfolete. 
Words  to  be  found  in  Lucretius,  Ennius,  and  other 
Antients:  but,  tho'they  are  now  out  of  Ufe,  and 
banifli'd  from  our  prelent  way  of  fpeaking,  yet, 
out  of  the  Refped  due  to  Antiquity,  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  retain'd,  and  religioufly  preferv'd  in 
the  Writings  of  the  Antients. 

Melchior  Junius, 

The  DiAion  of  Lucretius  is  pure,  plain,  and  ele- 
gant, tho'  he  defends  the  Opinions  of  Epicurus. 

Aldus 


Cafaubonus,  Not.  in  Johan:  c.  5. 
Lucretius  Latinitatis  author  optimus. 

J.  Lipfius,  Var.  Led.  lib.  i.  cap.  14,' 

Antiquiora  quaedam  verba,  8c  pene  obfoleta,  in  Lucretio^ 
Ennio,  aliifque  vetuftioribus  invenire  eft,  ab  ufu  fane  noftro, 
&  fermone  remota :  fed  in  v^terum  tamen  fcriptis  antiqui- 
tatis  reverent!^  diligenter  retinenda,  Sc  religiose  con- 
fervanda. 

Melchior  Junius,  Method.  Eloq.  c.  8. 

Lucretius  author  purus,  nitidus,  elegans  J  licet  Epicuri 
Slle  dogn^ta  defendato 

Aldus, 
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Aldus  Tius. 

Lucretius^  even  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Antients, 
is  both  a  very  great  Poet  and  Philofopher,  but  full 
of  Lies :  for  having  folio w'd  the  Epicurean  Sed_, 
his  Opinions  concerning  God,  and  of  the  Creation 
of  Things,  are  quite  different  from  the  Dodrine  of 
Plato,  and  of  the  other  Academicks :  for  which  Rea- 
fon  fome  believe,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  read  by 
Chriftians,  who  adore  and  worfliip  the  true  God. 
But  fmce  Truth,  the  more  it  is  inquir'd  into,  ftiines 
the  more  bright,  and  appears  the  more  venerable  ; 
Lucretius,  and  all  that  are  like  Lucretius,  even  tho' 
they  be  Lyars,  as  they  certainly  are,  ought,  in  my 
Opinion,  to  be  read. 

Adrianus  Turnehus, 

Lucretius,  in  his  pleafing  Poem,  has  feafon'd  his 
Verfes  with  a  certain  delightful  Relifli  of  Anti- 
quity. 

Dionyfius 

Aldus  Pius  in  Epift.  ad  Albert.  Pium,  Carporum  Principem, 
ac  Casfareum  Oracorem  apud  Poncif.  Max. 

Lucretius  8c  poeta  8c  Philofophus  quidem  maximus,  vel 
antiquorum  judicio  :  fed  plenus  mendaciorum.  Nam  multb 
aliter  fenrit  de  Deo,  de  creatione  rerum,  quam  Plato,  quam 
caeteri  Academici ;  quippe  qui  Epicuream  fedam  fecutus  eft. 
Qiiamobrem  funt,  qui  ne  legendum  quidem  ilium  cenfenc 
Chriftianis  hominibus,  qui  verum  Deum  adorant,  colunr, 
venerantur.  Sed  quoniam  Veritas,  quantb  magis  inquiritur, 
tantb  apparet  iiluftrior,  8c  venerabilior ,  Lucretius,  8c  qui 
Lucretio  funt  limiles,  legendi  quidem  mihi  videntur,  Sc 
mendaces,  8c  ut  certe  funt, 

Adrianus  Turnebus,  Adverf.  lib.  i8.  cap.  6. 

Lucretius,  in  jucundo  fuQ  poemate  |  quodarn  aatiquitatis, 
fapore  condit  fuos  verfus^ 

DioDydiiS 
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Dionjfius    Lamhinus   m  his    Epiftle  Dedicatory  to 
Charles  IX.  the  moft  Chriftian  King. 

If,  among  the  few  Remains  of  the  Writings  of 
the  AntientSj  which  have  efcaped  as  from  a  Ship- 
wreck, there  beany  fort  of  Learning,  from  whence 
many  and  great  Advantages  have  accru'd  to  us,  it 
is  from  their  Poems,  &c.  But  you  will  fayj  that 
Lucretius  argues  againft  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  denies  the  Providence  of  the  Gods,  over- 
throws all  Religion,  and  places  the  chief  Good  in 
Pleafure.  This  is  not  the  Fault  of  Lucretius,  but 
of  Epicurus,  whofe  Doctrine  Lucretius  follow'd. 
His  Poem,  tho'  he  advances  in  it  fome  Opinions, 
that  are  repugnant  to  our  Religion,  is  neverthelefs 
a  Poem:  nay,  and  a  beautiful  noble  Poem  too, 
dillinguifh'd,  illuftrated,  and  adorn'd  with  all  the 
Brightnefs  of  Wic,  &c. — What  tho'  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius  were  impious,  are  we,  who  read  them, 
therefore  impious  too?  How  many  Affertions  are 
there  in  this  Poem,  that  are  confentaneous  to  the 

Opinions 

Dionyfius  Lambinus  in  Epift.  Dedicatoria  ad  Carolum  IX, 
Regem  Chriftianilfimum. 

Si  quod  eft  in  his  paucis  Scriptorum  veterum  tanquam  es 
naufragio  reliquiis,  literarum  genus,  unde  mukaj  magnaequc 
militates  ad  nos  permanarint,  poemaca  funt,  8cc.  At,  in- 
quies,  Lucretius  animorum  immprtaliratem  oppugnar,  Deo- 
rum  provideniiam  negat,  religiones  omnes  toljit,  fummum 
bonum  in  voluptate  ponir.  Sed  hsec  Epicuri,  quern  fequitur 
Lucretius,  non  Lucretij  culpa  eft.  Poema  quidem  ipfum, 
propter  fententias  a  religione  noftra  alienas,  nihiiominus 
poema  eft.  Tantumne  ?  Imb  verb  poema  venuftum,  poema 
prasclarum,  poema  omnibus  ingenij  luminibus  diftindum,  in- 
fignitum,  atque  illuftratum,  6cc.  Ac  Epicurus  8c  Lucretius 
impij  fuerunt.  Quid  turn  poftea.^  Num  idcircb  nos  quoque, 
qui  eos  legimus,  impij  fumus  ^  Primi^m,  quam  muka  func 
in  hoc  poemate  cum  aliorum   Philofophorum    fencentijs,  ac 

decreds 
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Opinions  and  Maxims  of  the  other  Philofophers ! 
How  many  probable !  How  many  excellent^  and 
almoft  divine  I  Thefe  let  us  lay  hold  on,  thefe  let  us 
fieze,  thefe  let  us  approve  of. — Befides ;  are  we  fo 
credulous  and  eafy  of  Faith^  as  to  believe^  that  what 
Affertions  foever  all  manner  of  Writers  have  left 
recorded  in  their  Works,,  are  as  true^  as  if  they  had 
been  pronounc'd  from  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  ?  And 
fmce  we  daily  read  many  Things  that  are  fabulous^ 
incredible,  and  falfe,  either  to  give  fome  Refpite 
to  our  Minds,  or  to  make  us  the  more  willingly  ac- 
quiefce  in,  and  the  moft  conflantly  adhere  to,  fuch 
as  are  uncontrovertibly  true ;  what  reafon  is  there, 
that  we  fliould  contemn  nor  negled  Lucretius,  a  mofl: 

elegant  and  beautiful  Poet  ?  &c. 1  return  to  our 

great  and  excellent  Poet  Lucretius,  the  moft  polite, 
moft  antient,  and  moft  elegant  of  all  the  Latine 
Writers ;  from  whom  Virgil  and  Horace  have  in 
many  places  borrowM,  not  half,  but  whole  Verfes. 
He,  when  he  difputes  of  the  indivifible  Corpufcles, 
or  firft  Prmciples  of  Things ;  of  their  Motion,  and 
of  their  various  Figuration  j  of  the  Void^  of  the 

Images, 


decretis  confentanea !  Quam  multa  probabilia  !  Quam  multa 
deniq;  praeclara  ac  prope  divina!  Haec  fumamus,  haec  arri- 
piamus,  haec  approbemns.— Deinde,  adebne  faciles  8c  cre- 
duli  fumus,  ut  quse  funt  a  quibuflibet  fcriptoribus  memorise 
prodita,  literifque  mandata,  ea  tanquam  ex  ApoIIinis  oraculo 
edita,  vera  efle  judicemus  ?  Qubd,  fi  multa  quotidie  fabu- 
lofa,  incredibilia,  falfa  denique  legimus,  vel  uc  animos  re- 
laxemus,  vel  uc  in  iis,  qux  fine  concroverfia  vera  funt,  li- 
bentiiis  acquiefcamus,  conftantiusquemaneamus;  quid  eft^ 
qubd  Lucrecium  elegancifTimum,  cuItiiTimumque  poetam 
afpernemur  ?  8cc. — Ad  Lucretium  noftrum  revertor^  poetatn 
egregium  ac  prseftantem  :  fcriprorem  omnium  Lacinorum 
poliiiiTimum,  vecuftiffimum,  elegantifTimum  ;  ^x  quo  Vir- 
gilius  8c  Horatius  non  folum  dimidiates,  fed  integros  fxpe 
verfus  mutuari  folent.  Hie,  ubi  de  rerum  primordi}s,  feu 
cofpufculis  individuis^  de  eorum  motu,  8c  figuris  ^  de  iiiam_; 
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Images^  or  tenuious  Membranes^  that  fly  oflf  from 
the  Surface  of  all  Bodies  ^  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Mind  and  Soul  ^  of  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the 
Planets j  of  the  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  and  Moon;  of 
the  Nature  of  Lightning  ;  of  the  Rainbow ;  of  the 
Averni ;  of  the  Caufes  of  Difeaies^  and  of  many 
other  ThingSj  is  learned^  witty^  judicious  and  ele- 
gant. In  the  Introductions  to  his  Books  ;  in  his 
Comparifons  j  in  his  Examples;  in  his  Difputations 
againft  the  Fear  of  Death  ;  concerning  the  Incon- 
veniences and  Harms  of  Love ;  of  Sleep  and  of 
Dreams,  he  is  copious,  difcreet,  eloquent,  know- 
ing, and  fublime. — We  not  only  read  Homer^  but 
even  get  him  by  Heart,  becaufe_,  under  the  Veils 
of  Fables,  partly  obfcene,  and  partly  abfurd^ 
he  is  deem'd  to  have  included  the  Knowledge  of  all 
natural  and  human  Things.  Shall  we  not  then  hear 
Lucretius,  who,  without  the  Difguife  of  Fables, 
and  fuch  Trifles,  not  truly  indeed,  nor  pioufly,  but 
plainly  and  openly^  and,  as  an  Epicurean,  inge« 
nioufly,  wittily,  and  learnedly,  and  in  the  moft 
corred  and  purefl  of  Styles,  dilputes  of  the  Prin- 
ciples 


de  imaginibus,  feu  (imulacris,  quae  e  lummo  rerum  corpore 
mittuntur  j  de  animorum  natura  ;  deortu,  obituque  fiderum  ; 
de  foils  &  lunse  defedtu  ;  de  fulminis  natura  5  de  arcu  coe- 
lefti ;  de  Avernis  ;  de  caufis  morborum  ;  8c  mulcis  de  alijs 
rebus  difpurar,  fubtilis,  argutus,  limacus,  enucleatus  eft. 
In  librorum  prooemiis  ;  in  nonnullis  iimilitudinibus,  in  exem- 
plis  ;  in  difputacionibus  de  morte  contemnenda  ;  de  amore 
fugiendo  ;  de  fomno  8c  infomniis,  gravis,  copiofus,  ampius, 
magnificus,  elatus,  ornatus  eft.  Quid  enim  ?  Homerum, 
propcerea  quod  in  quibufdam  fabularum  parcim  turpium, 
parcim  abfurdarum  involucris,  omnium  rerum  naturalium, 
atque  humanarum  cognitionem  concJufam  continere  exiftima- 
tur,  non  folum  legimus,  verum  etiam  edifcimus  ;  Lucredum, 
fine  fabularum  taliumque  nugarum  integumentis,  de  prin- 
cipiis,  8c  caufis  rerum  ;  de  mundo  5  de-mundi  partibus;  de 
vita  beata  5  de  rebus  coeleftibus  ac  terrenis  5  non   vere  ilium 

d  quidem^ 
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ciples  and  Caufes  of  Things  i  of  the  Univerfe ;  of 
the  Parts  of  the  World  ^  of  a  happy  Life  ^  and  of 
Things  celeftial  and  terreftrial.  And,  tho'  in  many 
Places  he  difTent  from  Piato^  tho'  he  advance  many 
Affertions^  that  are  repugnant  to  our  Religion^  we 
ought  not  therefore  to  defpife  and  fet  at  nought 
thofe  Opinions  of  his^  in  which  not  only  the  an- 
tient  Philofophers^  but  we,  who  profefs  Chriftiani- 
ty,  agree  with  him.  How  admirably  does  he  dif- 
pute  of  the  reftraining  of  Pleafures^  of  the  bridling 
the  Paffionsj  and  of  the  attaining  Tranquility  of 
Mind !  How  wittily  does  he  rebuke  and  confute 
thofe  who  affirm^  that  nothing  can  be  perceiv'd^ 
and  nothing  known  j  and  who  fay  that  the  Senfes  are 
fallacious !  How  fully  he  defends  the  Senfes !  &c. — 
How  beautiful  are  his  Defcriptions  I  How  grace- 
fulj  as  the  Greeks  call  them,  his  Epifodes !  How 
fine  are  his  Difputations  of  Colours^  of  Mirrours,  of 
the  Loadilone^  and  of  the  Averni !  How  ferious 
and  awful  are  his  Exhortations  to  live  continently, 
juftly,  temperately,  and  innocently  I  What  fliall 
we  fay  of  his  Didion  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 

faid 


quidem,  neque  pie,  fed  tamen  fimpliciter,  8c  aperte,  8c  ut 
Epicureum,  ingeniose,  8:  acute,  &  erudite,  &c  puriffimo  fer- 
inone  loquendi  non  audiemus  ?  Non  enim,  (i  mukis  locis  a 
Platone  diflidet  ;  non,  fi  muka  cum  religione  noftra  pugnan. 
tia  dicit ;  idcircb  ea  etiam,  quae  cum  illorum  8c  Chriftiano- 
rum  fententia  congruunr,  fpcrnere  debemus.  Quam  praeclare 
de  coercendis  voluptatibus,  de  fedandis  animorum  motibus, 
de  mentis  tranquiiitate  comparanda  difputat  !  Quam  fub- 
tiliter,  8c  argute  eos,  qui  nihil  percipi,  nihilque  fciri  polTe 
affirmant,  qui  fenfus  omnes  fallaces  efle  dicunt,  coarguit,  ac 
refellit!  Quam  copiose  fenfus  defendit !  8cc.— Quam  pulchrse 
funt  apud  eum  defcripriones !  Quam  venufta,  ut  GriEci  ap- 
pellant, epifodia  !  Bellas  de  coloribus,  de  fpeculis,  de  mag- 
nete,  de  Avernis,  difputationes !  Quam  graves  ad  continen- 
ter,  jufte,  moderate,  innocenter  vivendum  cohortationes  I — 
Quid  de  ejus  fermone  ftatuemus  ?     Quo  quid  purius,  quid 


mcor- 
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faid  or  imagin'd  to  be  more  pure^,  more  corred^ 
more  cleai\,  or  more  elegant  ?  I  make  not  the  leail 
fcruple  to  affirm,  that  in  all  the  Latine  Tongue  no 
Authour  fpeaks  Latine  better  than  Lucretius ;  and 
that  the  Didion^  neither  of  Cicero,  nor  of  Casfar^ 
is  more  pure. 

Ohertus  Gifanms  in  the  Life  of  Lucretius, 

I  have  retain'd  the  common  Title,  Of  the  Nature 
of  Things:  for,  befides  that  the  antient  Copies 
have  it  fo,  and  that  Soflpater  in  the  fecond  Book  of 
his  Gram,  mentions  the  third  Book  of  Lucretius, 
Of  Natural  Things,  our  Poet  himfelf  confirms  it  in 
Book  V.  V.  381.  where  he  fays, 

Thefe  Truths,  this  Rife  of  Things  we  lately  know : 
Great  Epicurus  liv'd  not  long  ago  : 
By  my  Affiftance  young  Philofophy 
In  Latine  Words  now  lirftbegins  to  cry.     Creechi 

Lucretius 


incorruptius,  quid  nitidius,  quid  elegantius  did  aut  cogitari 
poteft  ?  Equidem  hoc  non  dubitanter  affirmabo,  nullum  in 
tota  lingua  Latina  fcriptorem  Lucretio  Latine  melius  efTe  lo- 
cutum :  non  M.  Tullii,  non  C.  Caefaris  orationem  elfe  pu- 
riorem. 

Obertus  Gifanius  in  vita  Lucretii. 

Operis  vcro  indicem  vulgarem,  de  rerum  natura  retinui  i 
praecer  enim  quod  in  vet.  cod.  ille  reperiatur,  etiam  Fl.  Sofi- 
pater  libro  grammat.  2.  Lucretius,  inquit,  de  rebus  natura- 
iibus  libro  III.  8c  poeta  eum  ipfe  confirmat,  lib.  5.  v.  33<$» 

Denique  natura  haec  rerum  ratioque  reperta  eft 
Nuper,  8chanc,  primus  cum  primis  ipfe  repertus 
Nunc  ego  fumj  in  patrias  qui  poflim  vercere  voces. 


4  %  y^f^. 
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Lucretius  is  in  the  right  to  fay  this  of  htmfelf :  for 
he  was  the  firftj,  who,  in  the  Latine  Tongue,  writ 
of  the  Nature  of  Things ;  tho'  afterwards  many 
others  folio w'd  his  Example ;  as  C.  Amafmius, 
Catius,  M.  Cicero,  Varro,  and  Egnatius :  of  the 
laft  of  whom  Aun  Macrobius  cites  the  third  Book. — 
But  the  fame  Subjed  had,  many  Ages  before,  been 
treated  of  in  Greek  by  Empedocles,  whom  Lucretius 
held  in  great  Veneration,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing Elogy,  which  he  gives  of  him  in  his  firft  Book, 
where,  fpeaking  of  Sicily,  he  fays,  that  that 
Ifland^ 

Tho'  rich  v/ith  Men  and  Fruit,  has  rarely  fliown 
A  Thing  more  glorious  than  this  fmgle  one  : 
His  Verfe,  composed  of  Nature's  Works,  declare 
His  Wit  was  llrong,  and  his  Invention  rare  ; 
His  Judgment  deep  and  found  j  whence  fome  began. 
And  juftly  too,  to  think  him  more  than  Man. 

Creech,  Book  L  v.  748. 
Him 


Vere  hoc  de  fe  pr^dicat  poeta  :  nam  princeps  ille  de  rerum 
natura  Latine  fcripfic:  quern  poftea  confecuti  funt  alii  mul- 
ti ;  C.  Amafinius,  Catius,  M.  Cicero,  Varro,  Egnatius, 
cujus  lib  i.de  rerumnatura  ab  Aur.  Macrobio  adducitur.— 
En:ipedocIes  autem  multis  faeculis  ante  idem  argumentum 
Grsece  tra6i:averat :  qucm  Lucretius  magnopere  eft  admi- 
ratiis,  eumque  hoc  elogio  ornavic  unico : 

Nil  tamen  hoc  habuifle  viro  prcfclarius  in  fe, 
Nee  fandum  magis,  ^  mirum,  carumque  videtur, 
Carmina  quinetiam  divini  pectoris  ejus 
Vociferantur,  8c  exponunt  prseclara  reperta  ^ 
XJi  vi%  humana  videatur  ftirpe  creatus. 

Lucrer.  lib.  i^  v.  730. 

Hunc 
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Him  therefore  our  Poet  carefully  imitated  ;  For, 
what  Ariftotle  fays  of  Empedocles,  that  he  writ  in 
the  fame  Style  as  Homer,  and  was  a  great  Matter 
of  his  own  Language,  as  being  full  of  Metaphors^ 
and  making  ufe  of  all  other  Advantages  that  might 
conduce  to  the  Beauty  of  his  Poetry,  all  thefe  Per- 
fections, I  fay,  tho'  they  are  fcarce  to  be  found  in 
any  other  of  the  Latine  Poets,  manifettly  difcover 
themfelves  in  Lucretius :  for  he  excells  all  the  reft  in 
Purity  of  Didion,  and,  if  I  may  ufe  the  Expreffion, 
in  Sublimity  of  Eloquence  :  befides,  he  has  adorn'd 
his  whole  Poem  with  an  infinite  Number  of  excel- 
lent Metaphors,  as  with  fo  many  Badges  of  Di- 
Itindion  and  Honour.  Tully,  who  was  well  able 
to  judge,  calls  him  a  very  artful  Poet  :  and  would 
I  had  Leifure  enough  to  fliew,  not  only  what  he 
has  borrowed  from  Homer  and  others,  but  chiefly 
from  Ennius,  whom  of  all  the  Latine  Poets  he  moil 
admir'd,  and  ftudy'd  to  imitate,  but  what  Virgil 
likewifehas  taken  from  Lucretius  :  for  that  would 
make  manifeft  what  I  have  often  faid,  that  Ennius 
is  the  Grandfather,  Lucretius  the  Father,  and  Virgil 
the  Son :  they  being  the  moft  iiluftrious  Triumvi- 
rate of  the  Epick  Latine  Poets. 

The 

Hunc  igitur   ftudiose   poena  nofter  imitatus  eft :  nam  quae 
Empedocli  tribuic  Ariftoceles,    on  ^  hfj^^yCog  k,    ieivor  ^  ^ 

VV^ctcTi  xp^Vs^'^i  ^^^  baud  fcio  an  in  ullo  alio  poeta  Latino 
invenias,  ea  in  Lucretio  omnia  mire  elucent:  nam  oracionis 
fplendore,  &:,  ut  ita  dicam,  grandiloquencia  cseceros  anteic : 
turn  tralacionibus  innumerabilibus,  ijfque  prseclaris,  totum 
opus,  quibufdam  veluci  infignibus,  diltinxic.  Mulcae  eum 
vocat  ards  M.  Tull.  optimus  exiftimacor  :  atque  urinam 
tantum  nobis  fuilTeu  otii,  uu  non  ea  tantum  quse  ab  Homero, 
fed  ab  aliis,  maxime  Ennio  fuo,  nam  hunc  e  Latinis  fcriptori- 
bus  mire  coluic,  8c  exprimere  ftuduir,  8c  rurfus  quje  a  Tito 
Virgilius  fumpfiflent,  indicare  :  fie  enim  cJarifTimum  fierer, 
quodfsepe  foleo  dicere,  avum  efTe  Q.  Ennium,  patrtm  Lucre- 
tium,  P.  Virgil,  Maronem  filium  :  hi  ejiim  ex  Epicis  poetis 
Latinis  triumviri  funt  praefl-andfTimi,  Idem 
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The  fame  Gifan'ms  in  his  Preface  to  Samhucus, 

Some  there  are^  who  will  chiefly  blame  me  for 
beftowing  fo  much  Labour  on  an  impious  Poet ; 
for  thiS;,  will  they  fay,  is  the  very  Lucretius^  who 
endeavours  to  evince  that  the  Soul  is  mortal ,  and 
thus  takes  away  all  Hope  of  our  Salvation,  and  of  a 
happy  Futurity  ;  who  denies  the  Providence  of  God  ^ 
which  is  the  main  Bafis  and  Support  of  theChriftian 
Religion^  and,  laftly,  who  aflerts  in  his  Poem 
that  moft  abfurd  Dodrine  of  Democritus  and  Epi- 
curus concerning  the  indivifible  Corpufcles  or  Prin- 
ciples of  all  Things.  This  being  a  grievous  Accu- 
fation,  did  indeed  at  firft  very  much  ftartle  me  ^ 
but  having  maturely  weigh'd  this  Objedion,  I  was 
perfuaded  that  it  was  not  of  fuch  Moment,  as  to 
make  us  neglect  the  Labours  of  this  moft  excellent 
Poet,  or  fuffer  them  to  be  totally  loft  :  For,  by  the 
fame  reafon,  we  ought  to  condemn  many  of  the 
Writings  of  Cicero  j  fince,  in  them  as  well  as  in 
this  Poem,  the  fame  Dodrine  of  the  Providence  of 

Gcd, 


Idem  Gifanius  in  Prspfatione  ad  Johan.  Sambucum,  Caefarea? 
^Famiiiae  Domefticum. 

Ecce  autem  8c  hoc  erunt  qui  maxime  fint  reprehenfuri, 
meque,  qui  in  poeca  impio  tancam  pofuerim  operam,  impri- 
mis acculabunt :  is  eft  enim  Lucretius,  inquienr,  qui  8c  ani- 
mos  effe  mortales  qmnino  docere  nititur,  acque  ita  omnem 
iaiuds  noftrse  ac  beatse  vic^  fpem  tollic;  ^.  Dei  providentiam 
efle  negat,  in  qua  noftrae  8c  Chriftianae  pietatis  eft  prora  ac 
puppis  conftituta  ;  qui  denique  abfurdilFimam  illam  Demo" 
criti  &  Epicuri  decorpufculis  individuis  raaonem  Tuis  verfibus 
expreffir.  Quae  accufatio,  uc  eft  graviffima,  ita  me  fane 
magnopere  primum  commovit :  veriim  re  omni  diligentius 
perlpeAa  deprehendi,eam  ecfi  maximi  momenci  orationem,  eb 
tamen  valere  non  debere,  ut  pra^ftantiilimi  poerae  opus  8c 
labores  intereant  vel  contemnaritur  :  nam  eadtm  ratione 
M.  Tullij  fcripca  compliira  condemnes  oporteret  j  lu  in  qui- 
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God,  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  but  above  all  of  the 
Atoms,  is  propos'd,  and  often  ftrenuoully  defended  ; 
Nay,  we  mull  in  that  Cafe  be  oblig'd  to  negled  al- 
molt  all  the  Writers  of  Antiquity.— And,  to  fay  all 
in  a  Word,  almoft  all  the  Authours  of  the  prece- 
ding Ages,  the  Poets,  the  Hiftorians,  the  Oratours, 
and  the  Philofbphers,  muft  all  be  lay'd  afide,  if  their 
Writings  were  once  to  be  try'd  by  the  Standard  of 
our  Religion,  and  by  the  Precepts  of  Chriftianity. — 
The  Aifertions  we  find  in  Lucretius,  that  are  con- 
trary to  the  Chriftian  Faith,  are  indeed  of  the 
greateft  Moment :  but  then  they  are  fo  evidently 
faife,  that  they  can  by  no  Means  lead  a  Chriftian 
into  Errour. — What  Danger  can  accrue  to  us  from 
the  ridiculous  Dodrine  of  his  Atoms,  fmce  it  is  fo 
eafy  to  be  refuted  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  may  from 
thence  reap  this  great  Advantage,  that,  having  dif- 
cover'd  the  Falficy  of  his  Affertions  concerning  the 
Nature  of  Things,  we  fliall  be  the  more  diligent  tx> 
find  out  the  Truth ;  and,  having  found  it,  to  retain 

it  the  more  ftrongiy  in  our  Memory. ^It  can  noc 

be  deny'd,  but  that  Lucretius  is  a  fage  and  difcreec 

Writer^ 

bus  eadem  qu^  in  hoc  poemate  de  providentia  &:  animi  na- 
tura,  maxime  vero  de  atomis  illis  ambigitur,  ac  f^pe  acer- 
rime  propugnatur :  immb  neceffe  eric  omnes  fere  aetiquos 
fcriprores  rejiciamus— &,  ut  verbo  dicam,  pa^ne  omnium 
xcatun:!  fcriptores,  poct^,  hiftorici  oratores,  ac  philofophi  ab- 
jicicndi  func  omnes ;  fi  eorum  Icripta  ad  Chrifti  ac  Dei  no- 
Itri  pr^cepta,  noftr^que  pietaris  normam  exigantur.  — Jam 
in  Tico  noftro  quae  Chriftian^  adverfantur  Relioioni 
maximi  quidem  ilia  funt  ponderis  ;  fed  ram  funt  ^  per- 
fpicue  falla,  ut  nemini  ea  fraudi  effe  pofllint  Ghrifti- 
ano  —  Admirabilis  autem  &  ridicula  de  minutis  illis 
!  corpufculis  fentencia,  quid  habec  qusfo  periculi,  cum  nulJo 
negotio  refelli  pofTu  ?  Immo  uriliratem  banc  ea  res  adfert  fum- 
mam,  quod  dum  in  falfa  ea  incidimus  de  rerum  obfcuritate 
&  natura  decreta,  accuratius  etiam  de  vero  ipfo  cognofcendo 
laboremus,  ejufque  rationes  melius  percipiamus,  perceptas 
memorix  infigamus  iirmius,—  Certe  in  hoc  poeca  omnia  gra- 

vicacis 
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Writer  ;  nor  is  there  in  all  his  Poem  any  Token  or 

Footftep  of  Intemperance  ; Nay,  there  are  many 

excellent  Things  contain'd  in  it,  and  many  that 
well  deferve  to  be  read  and  remembered :  For,  in  the 
firft  place  he  teaches,  that  they  only  are  fit  to  be 
trufted  with  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Government, 
who  excell  others  in  Prudence,  Wifdom,  and  Mo^^ 
deration.  How  difcreetly,  and  ftrongly  too,  does  he' 
argue  for  the  Reftraint  of  Ambition,  and  for  avoid- 
ing the  Miferies  of  inteftine  Divifions  and  Civil  Warsj 
the  Calamities  that  in  his  Days  afflided  the  Repub- 
lick  of  Rome  !  He  extols  Philofophy,  and  the  Stu- 
dies of  the  Wife  in  a  Style  incredibly  fublime.  How 
beaudful  is  his  Poetry  when  he  treats  of  Serenity  of 
Mind,  and  of  the  Contempt  of  Death  I  In  how  ma- 
ny places,  and  in  how  excellent  and  almofl:  divine 
a  Didion  does  he  confute  the  Superftition  of  the 
Vulgar,  and  their  fabulous  Belief  of  the  Torments 
of  Hell  I  How  elegantly  does  he  deted  the  Frauds, 
and  deride  the  Vanity  of  Aftrologers  !  Not  to  men- 
tion vm\\  how  great  Severity  hediffuades  from  Ava- 
rice, and  fliews  the  many  Ills  that  arife  from  the 
Greedinefs  of  Riches ;  nor  how  wholefome  are  his 

In- 


vitatis  funt  plena ;  nulla  inremperanti;^  nota  aut  veftigium.— 
quin  prseclara  in  eo  continencurmulta,  multa  ledlione  8c  ob* 
fervatione  digniilima.  Primum  enim  docec  eos  efle  dignos 
quibus  refpublica  regunda  credacur,  qui  ingenio,  fapientia 
ac  modeftia  cseceros  antecellunt.  De  ambitione  verb  coer- 
cenda,  de  crudelicate,  bellifque  fugiendis  civilibus,  quas 
peftes  turn  rempublicam  lacerabant,  quam  graviter  diflerit! 
Philofophiam  verb  ac  fapientium  ftudia  incredibili  oracionis 
majeftace  excollic  Turn  de  animi  tranquiliitace,  de  contem- 
nenda  morce  pulcherrimis  canic  verfibus.  Hinc  8c  fuperfti- 
tiones  vulgi  quam  multislocis ;  de  inferis  ilia  figmenra,  quam 
prseclara  ac  prope  divina  oratione  revincit  1  Eleganter  eriam 
aftrologorum  vanitacem  ridet,  fraudefque  detegit  :  ut  nihil 
jam  dicam,  quanta  cum  feveritate  avaririam  pellendam  efTe 
doceat,  quaeque  ex  divitiarum  iofinitk  cupiditace  mala  exi- 
ftanc.     Kurfus  de  frag^licate  vidus,  cukufque  mo.deratione^ 
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Inflrudions  concerning  Temperance,  Frugality  of 
Living,  and  Modefty  of  Apparel.  As  ro  what  relates 
to  the  Reftraint  of  the  other  Cupidities  of  the  Mind, 
and  fordid  Pleafures  of  theFlefli^  fo  excellent  indeed 
are  the  Inftrucaions  he  gives  us,  that  what  Diogenes 
writes  of  Epicurus  feems  to  be  true,  that  he  was 
falfly  accus'd  by  fome  for  indulging  himfelf  too 
much  in  Pleafure  and  Voluptuoufnefs ;  and  that  it 
was  a  downright  Calumny  in  them  to  wreft  his 
Meaning,  and  interpret  what  he  meant  of  the 
Tranquillity  of  the  Mind,  as  if  it  had  been  fpoken 
of  the  Pleafures  of  the  Body  :  of  which  likewife  our 
Poet  moft  elegantly  lings  in  the  Beginning  of  his 

fifth  Book. Concerning  fome  of  the  Phenome- 

nons  of  the  Heavens,  he  advances  indeed  feveral 
Opinions  that  are  falfe,  or  rather  ridiculous ;  but 
yet  they  are  confonant  to  the  Epicurean  Dodrine  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  true  are  many  of  his 
Affertions  concerning  Thundery  the  Nature,  Force, 
and  Swiftnefs  of  Lightning  ^  the  Magnitude  of  the 
Sea  •  the  Winds  ^  and  many  other  Things  of  the 
like  Nature !  With  how  wonderful  a  Sweet- 
nefs  does  he  fmg  the  firfl:  Rife  of  the  World,  of  the 
Earth,  of  the  Heavens,  and  of  all  the  feveral  kinds 

of 


6c  ca;Tctf)teiarand:iiIime  pr^cipir.  Quod  aurem  ad  reliquas 
animi  cupiditates,  corporifq;  turpiffimas  voluptates  refrasnan- 
das  attinec,  de  iis  profe<5ib  ram  fcribic  copiose  8c  fantite,  uc 
verum  efle  videatur  id  quod  de  Epicure  fcribic  Diogenes, 
falsb  accufari  eum  a  quibufdam,  quod  voluptati  nimium  fri- 
buerec ;  meramque  efle  illorum  calumniam,  qui  ea,  qu2e  vir 
ille  de  animi  cranquillicate  intellexifTec,  ad  corporis  voluptates 
decorquerent:  qua  de  re  eciam  initio  libri  fecundipoeta  nofter 
elegandffimis  canit  verfibus. — De  rebus  aucem  fublimibus 
ctfi  nonnulla  adferat  falfa,  aut  pocius  ridicula,  decrecis  tamen 
fuae  dodrina;  confentanea,  quam  mulca  rurfum  vere,  de  to- 
nitru,  de  fulminis  natura,  vi,  &  mobilitate,  de  maris  mag- 
nimdine,  de  ventis,  rebufque  id  genus  aliis  profamr!  Mira 
porrb  fuavitate  mundi,  ac  cerrse,  ccElique  8c  omnium  ani- 
mancium  ortum>  canir:  turn  de  fermonis,  imperiorum,  k- 

^  gum  que 
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of  Animals  I  As  likewife  the  Origine  of  Speech.,  of 
Government^  of  Laws^  and  of  all  the  Arts  I  How 
full  and  fatisfadory  are  his  Difpurationsof  the  Flames 
of  Mount  iEtna^  of  the  Averni^  and  of  the  Caufes 
of  Difeafes  I  How  excellently  has  he  defcrib'd^  as  it 
were  in  a  Pidure^  that  memorable  and  dreadful 
Plague-,  which  defolated  Athens^  and  the  whole 
Countrey  of  Attica  I 

Thomas  Scauranus. 

Carus  alone,  of  all  th'  Aufonian  Bards^  In  Search 
of  Truth  imploy'd  his  painful  Mufe,  Greedy  to  view 
the  fecret  Holds  of  Nature,  And  tow'ring,  foar 
ev'n  to  th' immortal  Gods :  But  oft,  alas !  he  fwerves, 
by  thee  milled,  OEpicuruSjfrom  the  Paths  of  Truth. 

^intus  Serenus  in  his  Poem  of  Phyfick. 

If,  after  many  Years  of  kind  Endeavours,  No 
tender  OiF-fpring  blefs  the  nuptial  Joys ;  Whether 
the  Female  or  the  Male  be  curit  With  Barrennefs, 
lliall  be  unfung  by  me :  The  fourth  of  great  Lu- 
cretius folves  the  Doubt.  Michael 

gumque,  8c  omnium  arcium  origine,  mukaque  alia  lepidifli- 
mis  verfibus  libro  quinto  prodidit  5  Denique  de  ^cnae  igni- 
bus  quam  copiofe,  de  Avernis,  de  morborum  caufis,  de  no- 
biliffima  ilia  ac  teterrima  Athenienfium  peftilentia,  quam 
egregio  8c  admirabiii  carmine  omnia,  quafi  in  tabella  depidla^ 
minoribus  nobis  expofuit ! 

Thomas  Scauranus. 

Aufonlos  inter  vaces  Lucretius  unus 

Scrutator  veri  fedulus  ipfe  fuit : 
Abdita  nature  cupiens  irrumpere  clauftra, 

Et  fuperos  acie  mentis  adire  Deos  : 
S^pe  tamen  redo  defiedit  tramite,  8c  errar; 

Deceptus  didis,  o  Epicure,  ruis. 

Quint.  Serenus,  lib.  de  Medicina. 
Irrita  conjugii  fterilis  fi  munera  languenr, 
Kec  fobolis  fpes  eft,  multos  jam  vana  per  annosj 
Fosmineo  fiat  vitio  res,  necne  (ilebo  : 
Hoc  poterit  magni  quartus  monftrare  Lucreti, 

MichasI 
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Michael  Du  Fay  in  his  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  the 
Dauphin  q{ France^  only  Son  to  the  moft  Chriftian 
King  Lewis  XIV. 

Tho'  in  the  Writings  of  Lucretius  there  are  fome 
Opinions  that  difagree  with  the  Dodrine  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion  ;  yet^of  all  the  Lacine  Authours, 
he  is  efteem'd  to  be  the  moil  judicious  and  elegant. 
For,  laying  afide  the  Veil  of  Fables^  he  difputes 
plainly,  accurately,  and  with  great  Strength  of 
Wit,  concerning  the  whole  Nature  of  Things :  His 
Language  is  intirely  corred:  and  pure^  his  Didtion 
exceeding  elegant^  his  Style  plain  and  eafy,  tho' 
at  the  fame  time  majeftick  and  fublime  :  His  Poern 
abounds  with  a  wonderful  Plenty  of  moral  Sen- 
tences ^  and  the  admirable  Connection,  obferv'd 
through  the  whole,  is  indeed  furprizing :  By  the 
Lecture  of  it,  not  to  mention  the  other  Advantages, 
we  may  acquire  a  nobler  Magnanimity  againft  the 
Blows  of  Fortune,  a  greater  Fortitude  againft  the 
Fear  of  Death,  a  flrongerConftancy  againft  Super- 
ftitionj  and  a  more  conftant  Temperance  againft  the 

burnr 


Michael  Du  Fay  in  Epift.  dedicatoria  ad  Sereniflimum 
Delphinum,  Ludovic.  XIV,  Regis  Chriftianiflimi  filiun^i 
unicum. 

Quamvis  enim  apud  Lucretium  reperiantur  ejufmodi  fen- 
tentise,  quae  a  Chriftianse  Religionis  inftimtis  abhorreanc; 
tamen  inter  Latinos  authores  &  graviflimus  habetur  8c  ele- 
gantiflimus.  Nimirum  dilucide,  remotis  etiam  fabularum 
involucris,  pura  Latinitatis  integritate,  pr3eftanti  fermonis 
elegantia,  divino  carminis  nexu,  mira  fententiarum  ubertate, 
gravique  fimul  ac  fimplici  ftyli  majeftate,  de  toca  rerum  na- 
tura  fubtiliter  8c  acute  difputat.  tJnde,  ut  csetera  taceam, 
poflic  8c  elatior  animi  magnitude  contra  fortunae  impetus  ;  8c 
major  fortitude  contra  mortis  tiraorem  ^  8c  fortior  conftantia 
|or.tra  fuperftitipnem  5  ?c  temperantia  conftamior  adverfus 
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burning  Rage  of  Luft.  Add  to  this,  that,  excepting 
a  few  foolilli  Affertions  and  Impieties,  he  delivers 
many  Things  that  are  confonant  to  Truth  ^nd 
Reafon ;  more,  to  good  Manners  j  and  that  fome  of 
his  Difputations  are  almofl:  Divine.  As  Bees  therefore 
gather  from  each  Flower  only  what  is  ufeful  and 
proper  to  make  Honey  ,  fo  too,  moft  judicious 
Prince,  do  you  accurately  and  diligently  colled 
from  this  Authour^  only  what  feems  to  conduce  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Things,  and  to  the  acquiring  an 
Elegance  of  Style. 


aeftum  libidinis  comparari.  Hue  accedit,  quod,  ii  a  pauci- 
oribus  ineptiis,  atque  impietatibus  difcefTeris,  multa  quidem 
tradtac,  quae  veritati,  ac  rationi  ;  plura,  qua?  bonis  moribus 
confentiunt ;  &:  quaedam  etiam  apud  eum  prope  divina  dif- 
putantur. — Itaque  ut  apes  ex  fingulis  floribus  id  unum  dc- 
cerpunt,  quod  ad  mel  conficiendum  aptum  eft,  &  utile :  ita 
tu,  Princeps  fapientiflime,  quae  ad  rerum  cognitionem,  8? 
verborum  elegantiam  videntur  plu5  valere,  e^  duntaxat  diii- 
genter  8c  accurate  colliges. 


Mr.  Dry  DEN  in  his  Preface 
to  the  fecond  Volurne  of 
Poetical  Mifcellanies. 


I  Have  in  the  next  P.lace  to  confider  the  Genius  of 
Lucretius. — If  he  was  not  pf  the  beft  Age  of 
Roman  Poetry^  he  was  at  lead  of  that  which  pre- 
ceded it^  and  he  himfelf  refin'd  it  to  that  Degree  of 
Perfection,  both  in  the  Language  arid  the  Thoughts, 
that  he  left  an  eafy  Task  to  Virgil ,  who,  as  he 
fucceeded  him  in  Time,  fo  he  copy'd  his  Excel- 
lencies :  for  the  Method  of  the  Georgicks  is  plainly 
derit'd  from  him.   *     '  '     "    ' 

Lucretius 
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Lucretius  had  chofen  a  Subjed  naturally  crabbed; 
he  therefore  adorn'd  it  with  Poetical  Defcriptions, 
and  Precepts  of  Morality,  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  Books :  which  you  fee  Virgil  has  imi- 
tated with  great  Succefs  in  thofe  four  Books,  which, 
in  my  Opinion,  are  more  perfect  in  their  Kind 
than  even  his  divine  j^neids.  The  Turn  of  his 
Verfes  he  has  like  wife  follow'd  in  thofe  Places  which 
Lucretius  has  moft  labour'd,  and  fome  of  his  very 
Lines  he  has  tranfplanted  into  his  own  Works,  with- 
out much  Variation. 

If  I  am  not  miftaken,  the  diftinguifliing  Cha- 
rader  of  Lucretius,  I  mean  of  his  Soul  and  Genius, 
is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  Pride,  and  pofitive  Affer- 
tion  of  his  own  Opinions.     He  is  every  where  con- 
fident of  his  own  Reafon,  and  alTuming  an  abfolute 
Command,  not  only  over  his  vulgar  Readers,  but 
even  his  Patron  Memmius.     For  he  is  always  bid- 
ding him  attend,  as  if  he  had  the  Rod  over  him,  and 
ufing  a  rnagifterial  Authority,  while   he  inftrudls 
him.     From  his  time  to  ours,  I  know  none  fo  like 
him,  as  our  Poet  and  Philofopher  of  Malmesbury. 
This  is  that  perpetual  Didatorftiip,  which  is  exer- 
cised by  Lucretius  ^  who,  tho'  often  in  the  Wrong, 
yet  feems  to  deal  bona  fide  with  his  Reader,  and 
tells  him  nothing  but  what  he   thinks  ,•  in  which 
plain  Sincerity,  I  believe  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes; 
who  could  not  but  be  convinc'd,  or  at  leaft  doubt, 
of  fome  eternal  Truths  which  he  has  opposed  :  But 
for  Lucretius,  he  feems  to  difdain  all  manner  of 
Replies,  and  is  fo  confident  of  his  Caufe,  that  he  is 
beforehand  with  his  Antagonifls  \  urging  for  them 
whatever  he  imagin'd  they  could  fay;  and  leaving 
them,  as  he  fuppofes,  without  an  Objedion  for  the 
future.     AH  this  too  with  fo  much  Scorn  and  Indig- 
nation, as  if  he  were  affur'd  of  the  Triumph,  be-. 
?ore  he  entered  ixito  the  Lii^s, 

from 
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From  this  fublime  and  daring  Genius  of  his^  it 
muft  of  neceflSty  come  to  pafs,  that  his  Thoughts 
muft  be  mafculine^  full  of  Argumentation^  and  that 
fufficiently  warm:  From  the  fame  firy  Temper  pro- 
ceeds the  Loftinefs  of  his  ExpreflionSj  and  the  per- 
petual Torrent  of  his  Verfe,  where  the  Barrennels 
of  his  Subjed  does  not  too  much  conftrain  the  Quick- 
Jiefs  of  his  Fancy :  For  there  is  no  Doubt  to  be 
made,  but  that  he  could  have  been  every  where  as 
poetical,  as  he  is  in  his  Defcriptions,  and  in  the 
moral  Part  of  his  Philofophy,  if  he  had  not  aim'd 
more  to  inftrud  in  his  Syfteme  of  Nature,  than  to 
delight :  But  he  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius 
a  Materialift,  and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invifible 
Power :  in  (hort,  he  was  fo  much  an  Atheift,  that 
he  forgot  fometimes  to  be  a  Poer. 

Thefe  are  the  Confiderations  which  I  had  of  that 
Authour,  before  I  attempted  to  tranflate  fome  Parts 
of  him  :  And  accordingly  I  lay'd  by  my  natural 
Diffidence  and  Scepticifm  for  a  while,  to  take  up 
that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  which,  as  I  faid,  is 
fo  much  his  Charader,  as  to  make  him  that  indi- 
vidual Poet. 

As  for  his  Opinions  concerning  the  Mortality  of 
the  Soul,  they  are  fo  abfurd,  that  I  can  not,  if  I 
would,  believe  them.  I  think  a  future  State  demon- 
ftrable  even  by  natural  Arguments :  at  leaft,  to 
take  away  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  is  only  a 
pleafmg  Profped  to  a  Man,  who  refolves  before- 
hand not  to  live  morally  :  But  on  the  other  fide, 
the  Thought  of  being  Nothing  after  Death  is  a 
burthen  infupportable  to  a  virtuous  Man,  even  tho' 
a  Heathen.  We  naturally  aim  at  Happinefs,  and 
can  not  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  Shortnefs  of 
our  prefent  Being  ;  efpecially  when  we  confider 
that  Virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in  this  World,  and 
Vice  fortunate.  So  that  'tis  Hope  of  Futurity 
alone,  that  makes  this  Life  tolerable  in  Expedatiou 
of  a  better.  Who  would  not  commit  all  the  Exceffes,, 
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to  which  he  is  prompted  by  his  natural  Inclinations^ 
if  he  may  do  them  with  Security  while  he  is  alive, 
and  be  imcapable  of  Puniftiment  after  he  is  dead  ? 
If  he  be  cunning  and  fecret  enough  to  avoid  the 
Laws,  there  is  no  Band  of  Morality  to  reftrain  him  : 
For  Fame  and  Reputation  are  weak  Ties :  Many 
Men  have  not  the  leaft  Senfe  of  them  :  Powerful 
Men  are  only  aw'd  by  them  as  they  conduce  to 
their  Intereil^  and  that  not  always  when  a  Paffion 
is  predominant ,  and  no  Man  will  be  contain'd 
within  the  Bounds  of  Duty^  when  he  may  fafely 
tranfgrefs  them.  Thefe  are  my  Thoughts  abftrad- 
edly,  and  without  entring  into  the  Notions  of  our 
common  Faith,  which  is  the  proper  Bufinefs  of  Di- 
vines. 

But  there  are  other  Arguments  in  this  Poem, 
which  I  have  turn'd  into  Englifli,  not  belonging  to 
the  Mortality  of  the  Soul,  which  are  ftrong  enough 
to  a  reafonable  Man,  to  make  him  lefs  in  love  with 
Life  ,-  and  confequently  in  lefs  Apprehenfions  of 
Death.  Such  are  the  natural  Satiety,  proceeding 
from  a  perpetual  Enjoyment  of  the  fame  Things, 
the  Inconveniences  of  old  Age,  which  make  him 
incapable  of  corporeal  Pleafures  •  the  Decay  of 
Underftanding  and  Memory,  which  render  him 
contemptible  and  ufelefs  to  others:  Thefe  and  ma- 
ny other  Reafons,  fo  pathetically  urg'd,  fo  beauti- 
fully exprefs'd,  fo  adorn'd  with  Examples,  and  i^o 
admirably  rais'd  by  the  Profopopeia  of  Nature,  who 
is  brought  in  fpeaking  to  her  Children,  with  fo 
much  Authority  and  Vigour,  deferve  the  Pains  I 
have  taken  with  them. 

'Tis  true,  there  is  fomething,  and  that  of  feme 
Moment,  to  be  objeded  againft  my  Englilhing  the 
Nature  of  Love,  from  the  fourth  Book  of  Lucre- 
tius :  and  I  can  lefs  eafily  anfwer  why  I  tranflated 
it,  than  why  I  thus  tranflated  it.  The  Objedion 
arifes  from  the  Obfcenity  of  the  Subjed,  which  is 
aggravated  by  the  too  lively  and  alluring  Delicacy 
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of  the  Verfes.  In  the  firft  Place,  without  the  lead 
Formality  of  an  Excufe,  I  own  it  pleas'd  me :  and 
let  my  Enemies  make  the  Worft  they  can  of  this 
Confeffion  :  I  am  not  yet  fo  fecure  from  that  Paf- 
fion^  but  that  I  want  my  Authour's  Antidote  againft 
it.  He  has  given  the  trueft  and  moft  philofophical 
Account  both  of  the  Difeafe  and  Remedy  which  I. 
ever  found  in  any  Authour  :  for  which  Reafons  I 
tranilated  him.  But  it  will  be  ask'd  why  I  turn'd 
him  into  this  lufcious  Englilh,  for  I  will  not  give  it 
a  worfe  Word  ?  Inftead  of  an  Anfwer,  I  could  ask 
again  of  my  fupercilious  Adverfaries  ^  whether  I 
am  not  bound,  when  I  tranllate  an  Authour,  to  do 
him  all  the  Right  I  can,  and  to  tranllate  him  to  the 
beft  Advantage  ?  If  to  mince  his  Meaning,  which 
I  am  fatisfy'd  was  honeft  and  inftrudive,  I  had  either 
omitted  fome  Part  of  what  he  faid,  or  taken  from 
the  Strength  of  his  Expreffion,  I  certainly  had 
wrong'd  him :  and  that  Freenefs  of  Thought  and 
Words  being  thus  cafliier'd  in  my  Hands,  he  had  no 
longer  been  Lucretius.  If  nothing  of  this  Kind  be 
to  be  read,  Phyficians  mufl  not  ftudy  Nature,  Ana- 
tomies muft  not  be  feen  ^  and  fome  what  I  could  fay 
of  particular  Paffages  in  Books,  which  to  avoid 
Prophanenefs  I  do  not  name  :  But  the  Intention 
qualifies  the  Ad  j  and  both  mine  and  my  Authour's 
were  to  inftrud  as  well  as  pleafe.  It  is  moft  cer- 
tain, that  bare-fac'd  Bawdery  is  the  pooreft  Pretence 

to  Wit  imaginable. But  neither  Lucretius  nor  I 

have  us'd  the  groffeft  Words ;  but  the  cleanlieft  Me- 
taphors we  could  find,  to  palliate  the  Broadnefs  of 
the  Meaning  ;  and,  to  conclude,  have  carry'd  the 
poetical  Part  no  farther,  than  the  philofophical 
exacted. 


Com- 
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To  Mr.  CREECH, 

Upon  his  Tranflation  of  Lucretius  into  Englifli. 


O  W  happy  had  our  Engliih  Tongue  been  made, 
Were  but  our  Wit  induftrious  as  our  Trade  ? 
Would  we  from  hence  to  diftant  Countries  go  j^ 
What  Greece  or  Rome  e'er  yields  in  England  fow,  C 
And  teach  th'  Unlearned  what  the  Learned  knowij 
In  this  the  French  excel,  but  we  take  care 
Not  what  they  write,  but  only  what  they  wear  ; 
Vain  tho'  they  bej  in  them  lefs  Care  we  find 
To  drefs  the  Body,  than  adorn  the  Mind, 

There,  to  know  all,  you  only  French  Ihall  need  ; 

And  the  Worlds  Learning  in  one  Language  read. 
Why  Ihould  our  Ifle  be  by  her  Sons  deny'd, 

What  if  obtain'd,  would  prove  her  greateft  Pride  ? 

Should  fome  objed:  our  Language  will  not  bear. 

Let  them  but  read  thy  Book,  'tis  anfwer'd  thef-e. 

Thou,  above  all,  feem'ft  for  this  Task  defign'd  ; 

Charming  thy  Pen,  and  matchlefs  is  thy  Mind; 

With  all  Youth's  Fire,  and  Ages  Judgment  blef^, 

Learning  itfelf  is  feated  in  thy  Breaft  : 

Thou  haft  Lucretius  Engliih'd 

Nor  has  it  fuffer'd  by  the  Change  of  Tongue, 

We  read,  and  find  Lucretius  all  along. 

Thee'fure  the  God  of  Poets  did  infpire, 

And  warm'd  thy  Breaft  with  his  peculiar  Fire  ; 

Pick'd  from  his  feveral  Sons  thy  happier  Hand 

To  blefs  with  foreign  Wit  thy  Native  Land, 

Thy  Pen  might  make  Theocritus  appear 

In  Englilh  Drefs,  and  wound  the  lift'ning  Ear. 

The  Heavenly  Virgil  here  has  fuffer'd  wrong. 

Taught  by  unskilful  Hands  the  Englilli  Tongue  : 

He  begs  thy  Aid,  for  him  the  Land  befide, 

Can  all  thefe  ask,  and  can  they  be  deny'd  ? 

Horace  we  have  in  Paraphraftick  Drefs, 

(They  who  enlarge  his  Poems,  make  them  lefs) 

The'  baulk'd  before,  would  fee  us  once  agen. 

And  courts  th'  Afllftance  of  thy  jufter  Pen  : 

On  thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  if  fuch  there  are, 

Imploy  thofe  Hours  Convenience  lets  thee  iparc 

For  this  in  Wadham's  peaceful  Wails  refide. 

Books  be  thy  Pleafure,  to  do  well  thy  Pride, 

£  a  1  Believe 
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Believe  me,  Youth,  for  I  am  read  in  Cares, 
And  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  fifty  Years  ; 
Uear  bought  Experience  told  me  what  was  true, 
And  Friendlliip  bids  me  tell  thofe  Truths  to  you- 

Quit  not  for  publick  Cares  thy  College- Life, 
Kortake,  that  fort  of  Settlement,  a  Wife. 
Truft  not  the  glittering  Court,  or  noify  Town 
Hang  not  on  this  Fool's  Laugh,  nor  that  Knaves  Frown  ; 
But,  as  thou  art.  Lord  of  thy  felf  appear. 
Thy  Hours  thy  own,  not  clogg'd  with  Hopes  or  Fear. 
Thus  we  may  ev'ry  Year  expecft  to  fee 
Things  we  iliall  wonder  at,  and  worthy  Th€e. 

London,  Jan,  25. 

1(582.' 


To  his  Ingenious  Friend  Mr.  C  r  e  e  c  h,    on  his 
Excellent  Tranflation  of  Lucretius.- 


^rr^y 


*Was  bold  for  Youth  Lucretius  Heights  to  ftorm. 
But  Youth  alone  had  Vigour  to  perform. 
The  ftately  Fabrick  ftood  by  all  admir'd. 
But  none  to  copy  the  vaft  Frame  afpir'd  : 
All  own'd  fome  facred  Pow'r  the  Work  did  guide. 
Aids  which  our  Author  to  the  World  deny'd. 
What  to  attempt  did  fo  much  wonder  raife, 
Perform'd  fo  well  mufb  challenge  greater  Praife  : 
With  thine  thy  Country's  Fame  thou  here  doft  fhow. 
What  Britifli  Wit,  and  BritiHi  Speech  can  do. 
Lucretius  Englifli'd  !  'Tis  fo  rich  a  Prize, 
We  gaze  upon't,  and  fcarce  believe  our  Eyes. 
We  read,  and  fee  the  Roman  Genius  ihine. 
Without  Allay  in  each  bright  Page  of  thine ; 
Then  paufe,  and  doubting  ftill,  again  repair. 

Again  we  find  the  Learn'd  Lucretius  there.  ^ 

Thy  Pains  oblige  us  on  a  double  Score, 
True  to  thy  Author,  to  Religion  more. 
Whilft  learnedly  his  Errors  thou  doft  note. 
And  for  his  Poyfon  bring'ft  an  Antidote, 
from  Epicurus  Walks  thus  weeding  Vice, 
No  more  the  Garden,  but  a  Paradife. 

London,  N»  Tate, 

Decemb.  25>.  S2^ 


To 
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To  Mr.  Creech  upon  his  Tranflation  of  Lucretius, 

S  i  R, 

WHen  your  Book  the  firft  time  came  abroad, 
I  muft  confefs  I  ftood  amaz'd  and  aw'd ; 
For,  as  to  fome  good  Nature  I  pretend, 
I  fear'd  to  read  left  I  iliould  not  commend 
iLucretius  Englilh'd  !  'twas  a  Work  might  fhake 
The  pow'r  of  J^nglifli  Verfe  to  undertake. 
This  all  Men  thought,  but  you  are  born,  we  find, 
T' outdo  the  Expedations  of  Mankind  ; 
Since  you've  fo  well  the  noble  Task  performed, 
Envy's  appeas'd,  and  Prejudice  difarm'd  : 
For  when  the  rich  Original  we  perufe. 
And  by  it  try  the  Metal  you  produce; 
Tho'  there  indeed  the  pureft  Ore  we  find. 
Yet  ftill  in  you  it  fomething  feems  refin'd  : 
Thus  when  the  great  Lucretius  giyes  a  loofe. 
And  lalhes  to  her  fpeed  his  fiery  Mufe  ; 
Still  with  him  you  maintain  an  equal  Pace, 
And  bear  full  ftretch  upon  him  all  the  Race, 
But  when  in  rugged  Way  we  find  him  rein 
His  Verfe,  and  not  fo  fmooth  a  ftroke  maintain  ; 
There  the  Advantage  he  receives,  is  found, 
"By  you  taught  Temper,  and  to  choofe  his  Ground, 
Next  his  Phiiofophy  you've  fo  expreft 
In  genuine  Terms,  fo  plain,  yet  neatly  dreft, 
Thofe  Murd'rers,  that  now  mangle  it  all  Day 
In  Schools,  may  learn  from  you  the  eafy  way 
To  let  us  know  what  they  would  mean  and  fay  : 
If  Ariftotle's  Friends  will  ili-ew  the  grace 
To  wave  for  once  their  Statute  in  that  Cafe. 
Go  on  then.  Sir,  and  fince  you  could  afpire. 
And  reach  this  height,  aim  yet  at  Lawrels  higher : 
Secure  great  injur'd  Maro  from  the  wrong 
He  unredeem'd  has  labour'd  with  fo  long. 

In  Holbourn  Rhyme,  and  left  the  Book  fliould  fail,  ** 

Expos'd  with  Pictures  to  promote  the  fale  ;  C, 

So  Tapfters  fet  out  Signs,  for  muddy  Ale.  \ 

You're  only  able  to  retrieve  his  Doom, 
And  make  him  here  as  fam'd  as  once  at  Rome  : 
For  fure  when  Julius  firft  this  Ille  fubdu'd, 
Your  Anceftours  then  mixt  with  Roman  Blood  ; 
^ome  near  ally'd  to  that  whence  Ovid  came, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  thofe  three  Sons  of  Fame  j 
Since  to  their  Memory  it  is  fo  true, 
And  iliews  their  Poetry  fo  much  in  you. 
Go  on  in  Pity  to  this  wretched  Ifle, 
Which  ignorant  Poetafters  thus  defile, 
With  loufy  Madrigals  for  Lyrick  Verfe  ; 
Inftead  of  Copiedy  with  nafty  Farce. 
Would  Plautus,  Terence  e'er  h^ve  been  fo  lewd 
If'  h^vs  d?eft  Jackpudding  up  to  catch  the  Croud  ? 


} 


} 
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Or  Sophocles  five  tedious  Atfts  have  made 

To  ihew  a  whining  Fool  in  Love  betray'd 

By  fome  falfe  Friend  or  flipp*ry  Chamber-maid, 

Then  e'er  he  hangs  himfelf,  bemoan  his  Fall 

In  a  dull  Speech,  and  that  fine  Language  call  f 

No,  fince  we  live  in  fuch  a  fulfom  Age, 

When  Nonfence  loads  the  Prefs,  and  choaks  the  Stage; 

When  Block-heads  will  claim  Wit  in  Natures  fpight. 

And  every  Dunce,  that  ftarves,  prefumes  to  write. 

Exert  your  felf,  defend  the  Mufes  Cauie, 

Proclaim  their  Right,  and  to  maintain  their  Laws 

Make  the  dead  Antients  fpeak  the  Britifh  Tongue  ; 

That  fo  each  chatt'ring  Daw  who  aims  at  Song, 

In  his  own  Mother-Tongue  may  humbly  read  'l 

What  Engines  yet  are  wanting  in  his  Head  > 

To  make  him  equal  to  the  mighty  Dead.  %J 

For  of  all  Nature's  Works  we  moft  fliould  fcorn 

The  thing,  who  thinks  himfelf  a  Poet  born, 

Unbred,  Untaught,  he  Rhymes,  yet  hardly  fpclls. 

And  fenflefly,  as  Squirrels  jangle  Bells, 

Such  things,  Sir,  here  abound,  may  therefore  you 

Be  ever  to  your  Friends,  the  Mufes,  true  : 

May  our  Defeds  be  by  your  Powers  fupply*d  ; 

Till  as  our  Envy  now,  you  grow  our  Pride. 

Till  by  your  Pen  reftor'd,  in  Triumph  borne. 

The  Ma  jefty  of  Poetry  return. 

London^  Tho.  Qtway. 

Jan.  lo.  82. 


To  the  unknown   D  a  p  h  n  i  s    on   his  Excellent 
^Tranflation  of  Lucretius. 

THOU  great  young  Man,  permit  among  the  Croud 
Of  thofe  that  fing  thy  mighty  Praifes  Loud, 
My  humbler  Mufe  to  bring  her  Tribute  too  ; 

Infpir'd  by  thy  valt  Flights  of  Verfe 
Methinks  I  fliould  fome  wond^rous  Thing  Rehearle 
Worthy  Divine  Lucretius,  and  Diviner  You  \ 

But  I  of  feebler  Seeds  defign'd, 

While  the  flow  moving  Atoms  ftrove 

With  carelefs  Heed  to  form  my  Mind, 

Compos'd  it  all  of  fofter  Love  : 
In  gentle  Numbers  all  my  Songs  are  dreft  ; 

And  when  I  would  Thy  Glories  fing. 
What  in  flrong  manly  Verfe  ihould  be  expreft 
Turns  all  to  womaniiii  Tendernefs  within  ;  *       . 
Whilft  that,  which  Admiration  does  infpire 
In  other  Souls,  kindles  in  mine  a  Fire. 
hit  them  admire  thee  on  whilft  I  this  newer  way 

Pay  thee  yet  more  than  they. 

For 
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For  I  more  owe,  fince  thou  haft  taught  me  more 
Than  all  the  mighty  Bards  that  went  before; 
Others  long  fince  have  pall'd  the  vaft  Delight, 
In  Duller  Greek  and  Latine  fatisfy'd  the  Appetite  : 
But  I  unlearn'd  in  Schools  difdain  that  Mine 
Should  treated  be  at  any  Fenff:  but  Thine. 

Till  now  I  curft  my  Sex  and  Education, 
And  more  the  fcanted  Cuftonis  of  the  Nation, 
Permitting  not  the  Female  Sex  to  tread 
The  mighty  Paths  of  learned  Heroes  dead  : 
The  Godlike  Virgil,  and  great  Homer's  Mufe 
Like  Divine  Myfteries  are  concealed  from  us. 
We  arc  forbid  all  grateful  Themes, 
No  ravifhing  Thoughts  approach  our  Ear  5 
The  fulfome  Gingle  of  the  Times 
Is  all  we  are  allowed  to  underftand,  or  hear. 

But  as  of  old,  when  Men  unthinking  lay, 
E'er  Gods  were  worlhip'd,  or  e'er  Laws  were  fram'd,' 
The  wifer  Bard  that  taught  them  firft  t*  obey. 
Was  next  to  what  he  taught  ador'd  and  fam'd  ; 
Gentler  they  grew,  their  Words  and  Manners  chang*d  ; 
And  Savage  now  no  more  the  Woods  they  rang'<l  • 
So  Thou  by  this  Tranflation  doft  advance 
And  equairft  Us  to  Man.   Oh  how  ihaJl  We 
Enough  Adore,  or  Sacrifice  enough  to  Thee  ! 

The  Myftick  Terms  of  rough  Philofophy 

Thou  doft  fo  plain  and  eafily  exprefs, 

Yet  deck'ft  them  in  fo  foft  and  gay  a  Drels, 

So  intelligent  to  each  Capacity, 

That  They  at  once  inftrucft,  and  charm  the  Senfe 

With  heights  of  Fancy,  heights  of  Eloquence  ; 

And  Reafon  over  all  unfettered  plays. 

Wanton  and  undifturb'd  as  Summers  Breeze 

That  gliding  murmurs  o'er  the  Trees, 
And  no  hard  Notion  meets  or  ftops  its  way  ; 
It  pierces,  conquers,  and  compels 
As  ftrong  as  Faiths  refiftlefs  Oracles 
Faith  the  religious  Souls  Content, 
^aith  the  fecure  Retreat  of  routed  Argument. 

Hail  facred  Wadham  !  whom  the  Mufes  Grace, 

And  from  the  reft  of  all  the  reverend  Pile 

Of  noble  Palaces,  defign'd  thy  Space 

Where  they  in  foft  retreat  niight  dwell. 

They  bleft  thy  Fabrick,  and  they  faid -dp  Thoia 

Our  darling  Sons  contain  ;  i 

We  Thee  our  facred  Nurfery  ordain. 

They  faid,  and  bleft,  and  it  was  fo. 
And  if  of  old  the  Fanes  of  Sylvan  Gods 

Were  worflii'pt  as  Divine  Abodes ; 

If  Courts  are  held  as  facred  Things, 

For  being  the  awful  Seats  of  Kings : 

What  Veneration  fliould  be  paid 
To  Thee  that  haft  fuch  v/cnd'ro.us  Poets  i^adc  I 
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Commendatory  F  O  E  M  S. 

To  Gods  for  fear  Devotion  was  defign'd. 
And  fafely  made  us  bow  to  Majefty  : 
Poets  by  Nature  awe,  and  charm  the  Mind, 
Are  born,  not  made,  or  by  Religion,  or  Ncceffity. 
The  learned  Thyrfis  did  to  Thee  belong, 
Who  Athens  Plague  has  fo  divinely  fung  ; 
Thyrfis  to  Wit,  as  facred  Friend fliip  true 
Paid  mighty  Cowley's  Memory  its  due. 
Thyriis,  who  while  a  greater  Plague  did  reign 
Than  that  which  Athens  did  depopulate 
Scattering  rebellious  Fury  o'er  the  Plain, 
That  threaten'd  Ruin  to  the  Church  and  State, 
llnmov'd  he  ftood,  and  fear'd  no  Threats  of  Fate  ; 
That  loyal  Champion  for  the  Church  and  Crown 
Still  did  his  Sovereign's  Caufe  efpoufe. 
And  was  above  the  Thanks  of  the  mad  Senate-Houfe. 

Strephon  the  Great,  whom  lafl:  you  fent  abroad. 
Who  writ,  and  lov'd,  and  look'd  like  any  God. 
For  whom  the  Mufes  mourn,  the  Love-lick  Maids 
Are  languiihing  in  melancholy  Shades  j 
The  Cupids  flag  their  Wings,  their  Bows  unty, 
And  ufelefs  Quivers  hang  negleded  by  ; 
And  fcatter'd  Arrows  all  around  them  ly  : 
By  murmuring  Brooks  the  carelefs  Deities  are  laid. 
Weeping  their  rjfled  Power  now  noble  Strephon's  dea<J. 

Ah  facred  Wadham  !  couldft  thou  never  own 
But  this  Delight  of  all  Mankind  and  thine, 
Por  Ages  paft  of  Dulnefs  this  alone. 
This  charming  Hero  would  atone, 
And  make  thee  glorious  to  fucceeding  time. 
But  thou  like  Nature's  felf  difdain'ft  to  be 
Stinted  to  Angularity. 

As  fafb  as  ihe,  thou  doft  produce, 

And  over  all  the  facred  Myftery  doft  infufe. 

No  fooner  was  fam'd  Strephon's  Glory  fefe, 
Strephon  the  foft,  the  lovely,  gay  and  great. 
But  Daphnis  rifes  like  the  Morning  Star, 
That  guides  the  wand'ring  Traveller  from  afar, 
Daphnis,  whom  every  Grace,  and  Mufe  infpirecg 
Scarce  Strephon's  ravifliing  Poetick  Fires 
So  kindly  warm,  or  fo  divinely  cheer. 

^-^vance^  young  Daphnis,  as  thou  haft  begun. 
So  let  thy  mighty  Race  be  run  ; 
Thou  in  thy  large  poetick  Chace 
Begin'ft  where  others  end  the  Race, 
If  now  thy  graceful  Numbers  are  To  ftrong, 
If  they  fo  early  can  fuch  Graces  fliow 
Like  Beauty,  fo  furprizing,  whilft  fo  young  ; 
What  Daphnis,  will  thy  rij^er  Judgment  do, 
"When  thy  VJnbpunded  Verfe  in  their  own  Streams  SLuW  flow  ^ 


} 
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What  Wonders  will  they  not  produce, 
When  thy  immortal  fancy's  loofe 
Unfettcr'd,  unconfin'd  by  any  other  Mufe  ? 

Advance  young  Daphnis  then,  and  may'ft  thou  prove 
Still  happy  in  thy  Poetry  and  Love. 
May  all  the  Groves,  with  Daphnis  Songs  be  Bleft, 
Whiift  every  Bark,  is  with  thy  Difticks  dreft  : 
May  timorous  Maids  learn  how  to  love  from  thence. 
And  the  glad  Shepherd,  Arts  of  Eloquence  : 
And  when  to  Solitudes  thou  wouldft  retreat, 
May  their  tun'd  Pipes,  thy  welcome  celebrate  ; 
Whilft  alUhe  Nymphs  ftrow  Garlands  at  thy  Feet, 
May  all  tm  purling  Streams,  that  murmuring  pafs 

The  Hiady  Groves,  and  Banks  of  Flowers, 

The  low  repofmg  Beds  of  Grafs, 

Contribute  to  thy  fofceit  Hours. 
Mayft  thou  thy  Mufe  and  Miftrefs  there  carefs. 
And  may  one  heighten  t'others  Happinefs ; 
And  whilft  thou  thus  Divinely  dott  converfe, 
Wc  are  content  to  know,  and  to  admire  thee  in  thy  Verfe, 

London,  Jan.  A.  Behn,' 

25.  1 582. 


To  Mr.  C  R  E  E  c  Hj  on  his  Tranflation  of  Lucretius, 

A  Ccept  this  Praife,  and  fo  much  more  your  Due, 
*^  From  one  that  envies  and  admires  you  too. 
I  thought  indeed  before  I  heard  your  Fame, 
Ko  Lawrels  grew  but  on  the  Banks  of  Cham  ; 
Where  Chaucer  was  by  facred  Fury  fir'd, 
And  everlafting  Cowley  lay  infpir'd. 
Where  Milton  firft  his  wondrous  Viiion  faw, 
And  Marvel  taught  the  Painter  how  to  draw  t 
Befides  an  liTue  which  we  bluih  to  own, 
Moft  of  the  Scriblers  that  infeil  the  Town, 
Lay  at  our  Doors  expos'd  •,   tho'  after-times 
Shall  have  the  Pleafure,  not  to  hear  their  Rhimes. 
But  now  my  pious  Errour  I  condemn, 
A  Prophet's  born  our  of  Jerufalem. 
And  yet  I  wifli,  learn'd  Youth,  I  wifh  thee  ours. 
Your  vain  Antiquity,  your  boafted  Tow'rs, 
Your  ftately  Walls  that  Sheldon's  Pomp  exprefs, 
Kay  Bodley's  facred  Offerings  move  me  lefs  : 

Hail  wondrous  Poet  full  of  Excellence, 
That  read'ft  in  every  Language,  Wit,  and  Senfe  ; 
Thou  great  Lucretius ;  how  I'm  pleas'd  to  fee 
That  fo  corrupt  an  Age  can  reliHi  thee  ? 
And  Thou  his  equal,  greater  Friend  to  Truth, 
Who  kindly  doft  inftrucft  our  lazy  Youth 
And  tak'ft  this  eafieft  way  their  Souls  to  fire. 
To  oicike  them  underitand^  and  yet  Adaiixda 
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Commendatory  FORMS, 

All  Hail,— T",        . 

Let  me  at  leaft  thy  Piety  commend, 

And  own  a  Kindnefs  that  you've  done  my  Friend, 

Reviv'd  a  new  *,  fo  when  Fve  met  before. 

An  old  Acquaintance  on  a  foreign  Shore, 

With  pleating  Doubt,  his  Perfbn  I  review, 

And  fcarce  believe  my  Senfes  tell  me  true  ; 

Are  you  then  he  whom  I  fo  dearly  lov'd  ? 

But  Lord  !  how  much  you're  chang'd,  how  much  improv*d  ! 

Your  Native  Roughnefs  all  is  left  behind, 

But  ftill  the  fame  good  Man,  tho'  more  refin'd. 

Here  then  our  former  Friend Ihip  we  refta|e, 
And  talk  of  Wonders  that  we  did  befor" 

King's  Coll.  Camb.  J.  A. 

Jan.  I.  1682. 


To  Mr.  C  R  E  E  c  H  on  his  Tranflation  of  Lucretius. 
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Hat  to  begin  would  have  been  Madnefs  thought, 
Exceeds  our  Praife  when  to  Perfecftion  brought  ; 
Who  could  believe  Lucretius  lofty  Song  ^ 

Could  have  been  reach'd  by  any  modern  Tongue  ? 
Of  all  the  Suitors  to  immortal  Fame, 
That  by  Tranflations  ftrove  to  raife  a  Name, 
This  was  the  Teft,  this  the  Ulyfles  Bow, 
Too  tough  by  any  to  be  bent  but  you. 
Carus  himfelf  of  the  hard  task  complains 
To  fetter  Grecian  Thoughts  in  Roman  Chains, 
!Much  harder  thine  in  an  unlearned  Tongue  •> 

To  hold  in  Bonds  fo  eafie,  yet  fo  ftrong,  C 

The  Greek  Philofophy  and  Latine  Song.  J 

If  then  he  boafts  that  round  his  facred  Head 
Frefli  Garlands  grow,  and  branching  Lawrels  fprcad, 
Such  as  not  all  the  mighty  NINE  before 
E'er  gave,  or  any  of  their  Darlings  wore. 
What  Lawrels  ihould  be  thine,  what  Crowns  thy  Due, 
What  Garlands,  mighty  Poet,  iliou'd  be  grac'd  by  you  t 
Tho'  deep,  tho'  wondrous  deep  his  Senfe  does  flow^ 
Thy  fliining  Style  does  all  its  Riches  fliow  ; 
So  clear  the  Stream,  that  thro'  it  we  defcry 
All  the  bright  Gems  that  at  the  bottom  lye. 
Here  you  the  troublers  of  our  Peace  remove. 
Ignoble  Fear,  and  more  Ignoble  Love  : 
Here  we  are  taught  how  firft  our  Race  began, 
And  by  what  Steps  our  Fathers  climb'd  to  Man  ; 
To  Man  as  now  he  is,  with  Knowledge  fill'd  «^ 

InrArts  of  Peace  and  War,  in  Manners  skill'd,  V. 

Equal  before  to  his  fellow-Grazers  of  the  field.  J 

]^ature's  firft  State,  which  well  tranfpos'd  ;  and  own'd,  -» 

(^or  Owners  in  all  Ages  have  been  found,)  ^ 

Has  made  a  modern  Wit  fo  much  jenown'd,  > 

WhefJ 
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Commendatory  POEMS, 

When  Thee  we  read,  we  find  to  be  no  more 
Than  what  was  fung  a  Thoufand  Years  befere. 

Thou  only  for  this  noble  Task  wert  fit. 
To  fliame  thy  Age  to  a  juft  Senfe  of  Wit, 
By  Iliewing  how  the  learned  Romans  writ. 
To  teach  fat  heavy  Clowns  to  know  their  Trade, 
And  not  turn  Wits,  who  were  for  Porters  made. 
But  quit  falfe  Claims  to  the  Poetick  Rage, 
For  Squibs  and  Crackers,  and  a  Smithfield  Stage, 
Had  Providence  e'er  meant  that  in  defpight 
Of  Art  and  Nature,  fuch  dull  Clods  iliou'd  write, 
Bavius  and  Mievius  had  been  fav'd  by  Fate 
For  Settle  and  for  Shadwel  to  tranllate, 
As  it  fo  many  Ages  has  for  Thee 
Preferv'd  the  mighty  Work  that  now  we  fee. 

Cambridge, 
Becemb.  i8.  1^82.  R.  Duke, 


To  Mr.  C  R  E  E  c  H,  on  his  Tranflation  of  Lucretius, 

WHat  all  Men  wiili'd,  tho'  few  cou'd  hope  to  fee, 
We  are  now  blefl  with,  and  obliged  by  Thee. 
Thou  from  the  antient  learned  Latine  ftore, 
Giv'ft  us  one  Authour,  and  we  hope  for  more. 
May  They  enjoy  thy  Thoughts — let  not  the  Stage 
The  Idleft  Moment  of  thy  Hours  engage. 
Each  Year  that  Place  fome  wond'rous  Monfter  breeds. 
And  the  W^it's  Garden  is  o'er-run  with  Weeds. 
There  Farce  is  Comedy,  Bombaft  call'd  ftrong. 
Soft  Words,  with  nothing  in  them,  make  a  Song, 
'Tis  hard  to  fay  they  fteal  them  now  ad  ays, 
For  fure  the  Antients  never  wrote  fuch  Plays. 
Thefe  fcribling  Infecfts  have  what  they  deferve. 
Not  Plenty,  nor  the  Glory  for  to  ftarve. 
That  Spencer  knew,  that  TafTo  felt  before. 
And  Death  found  furly  Ben.  exceeding  poor. 
Heaven  turn  the  Omen  from  their  Image  here, 
May  he  with  Joy  the  well-plac'd  Lawrel  we^r  : 
'Great  Virgil's  happier  Fortune  may  he  find, 
And  be  our  C^efar,  like  Auguftus,  kind. 

But  let  not  this  difturb  thy  tuneful  Head, 
Thou  writ'ft  for  thy  Delight,  and  not  for  Bread, 
Thou  art  not  curft  to  write  thy  Verfe  with  care. 
But  art  above  what  other  Poets  fear. 
What  may  we  not  expe<ft  from  fuch  a  Hand, 
That  has,  with  Books,  himfelf  at  free  Command  I 
Thou  know'ft  in  Youth  what  Age  has  fought  in  vain. 
And  bring'ft  forth  Sons  without  a  Mother's  Pain  : 
So  eafy  is  thy  Senfe,  thy  Verfe  fo  fweet. 
Thy  Words  fo  proper,  and  thy  Phrafe  Co  fit, 
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We  read,  and  read  again,  and  ft  ill  admire 

Whence  came  this  Youth,  and  whence  this  wondrous  Fire* 

Pardon  this  Rapture,  Sir,  but  who  can  be 
Cold  and  unmov'd,  yet  have  his  Thoughts  on  Thee  ? 
Thy  Goodnefs  may  my  feveral  Faults  forgive. 
And  by  your  help  thefe  wretched  Lines  may  live  i 
But  i(^  when  view'd  by  your  feverer  fight. 
They  feem  unworthy  to  behold  the  Light  ; 
Let  them  with  fpeed  in  deferv'd  Flames  be  thrown, 
The>'Ji  fend  no  Sighs,  nor  murmur  out  a  Groan, 
But  dying  filently  your  Juftice  own. 


} 


London, 

Feb.  6.  E.  W. 


Ad  Thomam  C  r  e  e  c  h,  De  verfione  Lucretii. 
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T  nos  dum  legimus  Lucreti  nobile  Carmen 
Angliaco  fermone,  ftupemus ! 
lit  dum  Roma  fuum  jacftat  fcelerata  Poetam 

Sanda  fuum  magis  Anglia  jacftat ! 
Felix  !  bis  Felix  Adolefcens  divite  vena 

Ac  Audio  cultiffime  Vatum  ! 
Haud  Te  Vulgus  iners  Scriptorum  robore  juncSo 

Pro  meritis  laudare  valemus, 
Cui  Terra:-motus,  cui  voce  Tonitrua  f«vi, 

Cui  Fulmen,  nee  inane  profundum 
Pegafeum  remorentur  iter,  magnoqj  Britannam 

Avertant  molimine  Mufam, 
Infinitum  intras  fpatium,  &  Cunabula  rerum 

Scrutaris,  Vacuumq;  Atomofque 
Mente  pia  citus  infpe<ftas,  Et  millia  diffi- 

cultatum  quam  plurima  pennis 
Scandens  jethereis,  jam  tandem  erroris  aperta 

Difpellis  ratione  tenebras : 
Metrum  Le<ftor  habes  Adamante  perennius  ipfo^ 

Dulce  Metrum,  dc  fublimius  Altris. 

De  Calle  Equino 
Aug.  30,  1683,  Et  L# 


Ad 


Commendatory  TO  EMS, 


Ad  T.  C.    Amicum  fuum^  ex   paucis  ingenijque 
perpoliti. 

DOAus  es,  interpres  CREECHI,  caftufq;  oiurqiia 
Et  CA.RO  quicquid  carius  efie  potelt  { 
Ut  nocet  ingenijs  non  docfti  mos  Epicun, 
Vita  tui  vatis  morfq-,  inhonefta  probant. 


E.  Bernhardus. 


To  Mr.  Creech,  on  his  Accurate  Verfion  for 
Lucretius. 

''T*  I  S  true,  perfuaded  that  there  was  rich  Ore, 

J-    I  boldly  launch'd,  and  would  new  Worlds  explore  % 
Deep  Mines  I  faw,  and  hidden  Wealth  to  lie 
In  Roclcy  Entrails,  and  Sierra's  high  : 
I  faw  a  fruitful  Soil,  by  none  yet  trod, 
Referv'd  for  Hero's,  or  fome  Demi-Qod  ; 

And  urg'd  my  Fortune  on  •,-— 

'Till  rugged  Billows,  and  a  dangerous  Coafl: 

My  vent'rous  Bark,  and  raili  Attempt,  had  crofs't  5 

When  landing,  unknown  Paths,  and  hard  Accefs, 

Made  me  defpond  of  preconceiv'd  Succefs ; 

I  turn'd  my  Prow,  and  the  Difcovery  made. 

But  was  too  weak,  too  poor  my  felf  to  trade. 

Much  lefs  to  make  a  Conqueft,  and  fubdue  j 

That  glorious  Enterprize  was  left  for  you. 

Columbus  thus,  only  difcover'd  Land, 

But  it  was  won  by  great  Corteze's  Hand  ; 

As  with  rich  Spoils  of  goodly  Kingdoms  fraught. 

They  immenfe  Treafure  to    Iberia  brought  j 

So  you  the  rich  LUCRETIUS  (unknown  ^ 

To'  th'  Englifli  World)  bravely  have  made  your  Own,  C, 

And,  by  juft  Title,  you  deferve  the   C  K  O  W  ISf.  1 

Whitehall, 
Decern.  15,  1^82,  j,  EyeHn. 
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Commendatory  F  O  EMS, 


To  Mr.  C  R  E  E  c  Hj  on    his   Tranflation  of 
Lucretius  into  Englifh  Verfe. 

T Here's  fcarce  a  paultry  Dawber  in  the  Town, 
(So  much  like  Apes  we  doat  on  what's  our  own,) 
But  will  pretend  t*  exprefs  the  Air,  and  Grace 
Of  each  great  Monarch,  and  admired  Face. 

See  how  the  dull  neglecf^ed  Trifles  lye. 
And  fcarce  can  gain  a  glance  from  Paflers  by  : 
Unlefs  we  reckon  the  unthinking  Fry 
Who  glare  in  Shoals  at  gawdy  drapery  ; 
But  when  with  charming  Stroaks  and  powerful  Lines 
Some  curious  Titian  the  great  Work  defigns  j 
The  lively  Figures  all  our  Paffions  move, 
And  as  if  Real,  we  obey,  and  Love  ; 
The  envious,  pleas'd  on  force,  here  gazing  Hands 
Whilft  all  true  Artifts  wond'ring  clap  their  Hands  : 
Each  Novice  may  the  likenefs  groily  hit, 
He  only  Paints  with  Genius  and  with  Wit, 
That  finds,  or  makes  all  beautiful  that  fit  ; 
Ko  Scar,  or  Faults  of  Nature  do  appear. 
Yet  fomething  that  refembles  them  is  there, 
Strangely  by  wondrous  Art  made  tempting  fair. 
Such  is  thy  Genius,  CREECH,  fuch  is  thy  Art, 
We  have  LUCRETIUS  like  in  ev'ry  Part, 
Yet  no  Decays  of  Age,  no  Roughnefs  fliown, 
^TisMafterly,  and  Great,  the  Beauty's  all  thy  Own. 

London, 
Feb.  10.  82. 


} 
} 


To  Mr.  C  R  E  E  c  H^,  immediately  after  the  Second 
Edition  of  his  L  u  c  r  e  t  i  u  s^  occafioned  by  two 
of  the  foregoing  Copies. 

Doing  you  Right  will  my  own  Credit  raife, 
I  get' my  felf,  but  add  not  to  your  Praife  ; 
As  fome  to  Wit  have  put  in  their  Pretence, 
From  keeping  Company  with  Men  of  Senfe. 
Yet,  Sir,  believe  me,  no  fuch  mean  Defigns 
Drew  from  my  hafty  Pen  fuch  worthlefs  Lines. 
From  Cham  the  iliarers  of  your  facred  Flame, 
Had  made  their  generous  Prefents  to  your  Fame, 
Their  Verfe  fo  Noble,  and  fo  brave  their  Love, 
All  but  their  boundiefs  Theme  they  foar'd  above* 

This 


Com?nendatory  "POEMS. 

This  made  that  willing  Fool,  my  Mule  afpire 
(Tho'  unacquainted  with  an  equal  Fire,) 
To  pay  the  Tribute  ilie  prefum'd  was  due 
In  common  Gratitude  to  Them  and  You. 

Think  not,  learn'd  Youths,  we  lov'd  or  honour'd  lefsj 
Becaufe  none  here  their  Sentiments  exprefs ; 

Or  that  pofTeft  of  unexhaufted  Store,  ^ 

Like  Indians  made  by  ufelefs  Riches  Poor,  V. 

We  knew  not  how  to  prize  the  noble  Ore.  3 

We  lov'd  his  Judgment,  we  admir'd  his  Heat, 
And  knew  the  endlefs  Treafures  of  his  Wit. 
But  they  muft  now  to  double  Value  rife. 
With  new  Attradions  pleafe  our  wondring  Eyes, 
Since  to  their  Charms  our  Town  indebted  ftands, 
For  the  fweet  Touches  of  your  Mafter  Hands. 
And  he  may  quit  thofe  Sums  our  want  did  owe. 
So  nobly  lent  from  a  vaft  Fund  by  You. 

S.  John's  Oxon, 
Feb.  22.  1^83.  T.Hoyo 


To  Mr.  Creech^  on  his  Lucretius. 

OThers,  dear  Friend,  more  early  might  appear 
Thy  pompous  Train  of  Fancy's  Robes  to  bear ; 
They  firft  did  bear  the  Trumpet  of  thy  Fame, 
And  therefore  firft  to  thefe  thy  Triumphs  came  ; 
I  was  made  Thine,  not  by  Report,  or  Noife, 
But  by  weigh'd  Judgment,  and  deliberate  Choice  i 
Much  more  I  heard  than  I  could  well  believe  *, 
But  more  I  faw  than  Fame  it  felf  could  give. 
Than  e'en  a  Friends  beft  Thought  might  own,  much  lefs 
Thefe  fcanty  Verfes  perfe(flly  exprefs : 

Thy  Work,  thy  Firft-born  Work,  thy  earlier  Piece 
As  Carus  dear,  and  lovely  as  Lucrece  : 
This  e'en  thy  Foes  admire,  but  lewdly  feign 
That  Thou  art  not  fo  charming  as  thy   Strain  : 
As  if  but  once,  by  chance  thou  wert  infpir'd. 
And  thy  whole  Self  not  much  to  be  defir'd  : 
Believe  me.  Sir,  tho'  little  elfe  I  boaft, 
My  Senfe  is  not  in  envious  Mazes  loft  : 
I  cannot  fcorn  :  nay,  rather  much  admire 
E'en  Cottages  to  which  the  Gods  retire  ; 
E'en  filent  Oaks,  or  rough  unpolifli'd  Wood, 
On  which  the  Deity  of  Wit  hath  ftood  : 
But  thou'rt  not  fo  (tho'  fo  I  once  had  heard) 
I'm  by  thy  Self,  as  by  thy  Verfe,  endear'd  : 
My  CREECH  as  fmooth  as  Love,  or  Wit,  or  Wine, 
As  fweet  as  rapt'rous  Thoughts,  or  Joys  Divine. 
From  all  that's  weak,  or  mean,  or  trivial,  fr-ee  j 
As  Whigs  from  Senfe,  or  Faith,  or  Loyalty  : 

Great 
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Great  as  the  proud  Man's  Hopes,  or  Fool's  Pretence  : 
And  full  of  facred  Art,  and  folid  Senfe  : 
Witnefs  thefe  Ears  of  mine,  which  Fate  would  have 
Deaf  to  the  Foppifh,  Fooiiih,  and  the  Grave  ; 
When  they  their  ufual  Bars  with  eafe  removed. 
And  gladly  heard  the  charming  Voice  they  lov'd  : 

But  if  this  Book  not  perfedly  commends, 
Kor  Envy  fliews  thy  Worth,  nor  we  thy  Friends, 
Then  hafte,  my  CREECH,  and  all  thy  Glories  fliow, 
Encreafe  thofe  Debts  the  Learn'd  already  owe  ; 
And  like  bold  Scipio  daunt  the  guilty  Bar, 
Tranfmitting  to  thy  Judges  all  thy  Fear  : 

And  fay, My  gentle  Criticks,  hold  your  Peace, 

This  Day  I've  conquer'd  Italy  and  Greece ; 
And  you,  my  Friends,  accompany  my  Call, 
Whilft  glorious  I  afcend  the  Starry  Capitol. 


Cambridge, 
July  20.  1^83. 


Jo.  Barnes,  Fellow  of 
Emanuel  College. 


Mr  D  R  Y  D  E  n's  opinion  of  the  follow- 
ing Tranflation  of  Lucretius, 
by  Mr,  Creech;  taken  from  his 
Preface  to  the  fecond  Volume  of 
Poetical  Mifcellanies. 

I  Now  call  to  mind  what  I  owe  to  the  ingenious 
and  learned  Tranflatour  of  Lucretius.  I  have 
not  here  defign'd  to  rob  him  of  any  Part  of  that 
Commendation^  which  he  has  fo  juftly  acquired  by 
the  whole  Authour  ;  whofe  Fragments  only  fall  to 
my  Portion.  The  Ways  of  our  Tranflation  are  very 
different :  he  follows  him  more  clofely  than  I  have 
done ;  which  became  an  Interpreter  of  the  whole 
Poem.  1  take  more  Liberty^  becaufe  it  beft  fuited 
with  my  Defign^  which  was  to  make  him  as  plea- 
fmg  as  I  could.'  He  had  been  too  voluminous^  had 
he  us'd  my  Method  in  fo  long  a  Work  ;  and  I  had 
certainly  taken  his^  had  I  made  it  my  Bufinefs  to 
tranflate  the  whole.  The  Preference  then  is  juflly 
his ;  and  I  join  with  Mr  Evelyn  in  the  Confeffion 
of  itj  with  this  additional  Advantage  to  him  ;  that 
his  Reputation  is  already  eftablifli'd  in  this  Poet ; 
mine  is  to  make  its  Fortune  in  the  World.  If  I 
have  been  any  where  obfcure  in  following  our 
common  Authour ;  or  if  Lucretius  himfelf  is  to  be 
condemn'd^  I  refer  my  felf  to  his  excellent  Anno- 
tations, which  I  have  often  read,  and  always  with 
fome  new  Pleafure. 
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The  Argument  of  the  Firft  BooL 

HE  Poet  invokes  Venus.  IL  Then 
from  V.  64  to  V.  191  he  dedicates 
to  Memmius  his  Books  of  the  Na- 
ture  of  Things  :    praifes  Epicu- 
rus^whofe  Philofophy  he  follows,, 
endeavours  to  clear  his  Dodrine 
from  the  Charge  of  Impiety^  and 
briefly  propofes  the  Arguments  of  this  and  the 
following  Books.      III.    He  enters  upon    his 
Subjed^    and  from    v.  192  to  v.  31  j  teaches^, 
That  Nothing  can  be  made  of  nothing,    and 
that    nothing   can  be  reduc'd  into    Nothing. 
IV.    From  v.  31^   to  v.  380,  That  there  are 
fome  little    Bodies  which,  tho'  imperceptible 
to  the  Eye,  may  be  conceiv'd  by  the  Mind, 
and   of  which  all   Things  are  made.     V.  To 
thefe   Corpufcles  from  v.   380  to  v.  479,    he 
fubjoins  a  Void  ,  or  an  empty  Space  :    And 
B  .  VL  from 


ARGUMENT. 

VI.  from  V.  479  to  v.  ^26,  he  proves^  that 
there  is  nothing  but  Body  and  Void  ^  and  that  all 
the  other  things^  which  feem  to  be,  as  Weight, 
Heat^  Poverty,  War,  &c.  are  only  Conjunds  or 
Events,  Properties  or  Accidents  of  Body  and 
Void.  VII.  From  v.  ^26  to  v.  ^73,  he  teaches, 
that  the  firft  little  Bodies,or  Principles  of  Things, 
are  perfect  Solids,  and  confequently,  from  v.  ^73 
to  V.  667,  that  they  are  Indivifible,  Leafts,  (for 
Body  cannot  be  divided  into  Infinite)  and  eter- 
nal. VIII.  In  the  next  Place,  from  v.  667  to 
V.  729,  he  confutes  the  Opinion  of  Heraclitus, 
who  held  that  Fire  is  the  Principle  of  all  Things ; 
and  of  others  who  believ'd  the  like  of  Air,  Wa- 
ter, or  Earth.  IX.  Then  from  v.  729  to  v.  840, 
he  proves  againft  Empedocles,  that  Things  are 
not  compos'd  of  the  four  Elements.  X.  From 
V.  840  to  V.  926,  he  refutes  Anaxagoras.  XL  Laft- 
ly,  from  v.  926  to  v.  1049  he  teaches,  that  the 
Univerfe  is  Infinite  on  all  fides,  that  the  Corpuf- 
cles  are  infinite  in  Number,  and  that  the  Void 
cannot  be  included  in  any  Bounds.  XII.  And 
from  V.  1049  to  the  End  of  this  Book,  he  laughs 
at  thofe  who  believe  there  is  a  Centre  in  the  U- 
niverfe,  down  to  which  all  heavy  Things  are 
continually  driving,  while  the  light  work  up- 
wards of  their  own  Accord. 


T,  Lucre- 
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T.  Lucretius  Carus 


Ind  Vekvs,    Glory  of  the  bleft 

Abodes, 
Parent     o^I^ome;   xhief  Joy  of 

Men  and  Gods: 
Delight    of  all,     Comfort  of  Sea 
and  Earth : 
To  whofe    kind  Pow'rs    all  Crea- 
tures owe  their  Birth : 
At  T  H  Y  Approach,  G-r  e  a  t  G  o  d  d  e  s  s,  ftrait  remove 
Whatever  Things  are  rough,  and  Foes  to  Love  : 
The  Clouds  difperfe,  the  Winds  moft  fwifcly  wafte. 
And  rev'rently  in  Murmurs  breathe  their  Laft  : 

Ths 
NOTES. 


Lucretius  begins  his  Poem  with 
an  Invocation  of  Venus  ;  a  gay 
and  beautiful  Goddefs,  a  Friend 
of  Mars,  and,  as  the  Fables  fay, 
fometimes  too  immodeftly  fami- 
liar with  him  :  But  by  whofe 
Power  all  Animals  are  generated, 
by  whofe  Charms  all  Nature  is 
governed,  and  who  alone  can  give 
all  Beauty  and  Gracefulnefs.  He 
therefore  makes  choice  of  her,  as 
the  fitteft  Patron  for  a  Man,  who 
is  going  to  treat  of  the  Nature  of 
Things  ;  He  asks  of  her  to  be- 
jftow  Smoothnefs  on  his  Verfe, 
gnd  to  procure  a  Peace  for  Rome ; 
which  ihe  may  eaiily  obtain  from 
her  dreadful  Servant  the  God  of 
War ;  For  while  the  Republick 
w^s  ingag'4   in    ArmSj   neither 


himfelf,  nor  his  Memmius,  to 
wiiom  he  infcribes  this  Poem, 
could  find  leifure  to  attend  to 
the  Studies  of  Philofophy.  Nou- 
whatever  may  be  the  Opinion  of 
others,  he,  by  this  Invocation, 
excellently  well  performs  the 
Part  of  a  Poet,  who  intends  to 
treat  of  Nature,  and  of  an  Epi- 
curean Philofopher  like  wife  i 
For  he  derides  wliile  he  invokes  5 
and  as  we  feldom  find  a  more 
beautiful,  fo  we  never  can  a  more 
reproachful  Image  of  Venus,and 
of  Mars.  But  they  feem  too  wit- 
tily pious,  who  believe,  that  the 
Poet,  a  profefs'd  Enemy  to  Pro- 
vidence, was  compel'd  by  the 
Deity,  as  it  were  in  fpor|:  and 
Derifion,  to  implore  the  Aid  of  a 


4  LUCRETIUS,  Book  L 

The  Earth,  with  various  Art,  (for  Thy  warm  Pow'rs 

I  o  That  dull  Mafs  feels)  puts  forth  her  gawdy  Flow'rs : 
[For  Thee  does  fubtle  Luxury  prepare 
The  choiceft  Stores  of  Earth,  of  Sea,  and  Air : 
To  welcome  Thee,  (he  comes  profufely  dreft 
[With  all  the  Spices  of  the  wanton  East: 


To 


NOTES. 


moft  notorious  Goddefs :  Nor 
are  others  lefs  trifling,  who  ob- 
fervejthatVenus  took  care  ofGar- 
denSj  and  therefore  was  the  moft 
proper  Patronefs  for  the  Epicu- 
reans, who  chiefly  dwelt,  or  at 
leafl:  fpent  moft  of  their  time  in 
Gardens  :  Nor  they  neither, 
who  difcover  I  know  not  what 
Myfteries,  that  ly  conceal'd  un- 
der the  Names  of  Venus,  Mars, 
Ccelus,  dec.  Such  Trifles  are  be- 
neath the  difdainful  and  foaring 
Wit  of  Lucretius,  for,  as  Cicero 
tells  us  in  the  firft  Book  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,Se<fl.  59.  the 
Epicureans  defpis'd  the  Myfte- 
ries of  the  Antients,  no  lefs  than 
theydid  their  Religion.Hence  too 
the  Grammarians  with  their  Ve- 
nus Genetrix,  unlefs  they  will  al- 
low Lucretius  to  have  been  inlpi- 
red  with  fo  divine  and  prophetick 
aFury,as  to  have  forefeen  thatVe- 
nus  would  one  day  be  honour'd 
with  that  Title  by  Julius  Gaefar. 
We  need  not  then  look  anyfarther 
for  a  Reafon  for  the  Invocation  : 
Lucretius  was  a  Poet,  and  there- 
fore negleded  not  the  Rules  of 
his  Art  •,  an  Epicurean,  and  there- 
fore craftily  conform'd  with  the 
Superftition  ofhis  Countrey:  Be- 
iides,  the  Pradice  of  the  Poets  is 
not  more  obvious,  than  the  wan- 
tonnefsof  the  Epicureans  is  noto- 
rious :  and  therefore  both  like  a 
Poet,  and  according  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  his  Philolbphy  too,  he 
might  very  well  apply  himfelf  to 
Veniisjthat  is/to  the  common  na- 
tural Appetite  to  Procreation, 
which  neverthelefs  he  treats  as  a 
Goddefs,  and  gives  her  all  her 
Titles^  as  ii  he  really  expe<^ed 


fome  afliftance  from  her ;  yet 
even  here  he  iliews  his  Spight  to 
Religion,  and  fcatters  bitter  Re- 
fledions  on  the  then  fafliionable 
Devotion. 

I.  Venus.]  We  learn  from  Ci- 
cero, in  Book  III.  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Gods,  that  there  were  four 
of  this  Name  :  The  two  chief 
of  them  were,  flie  who  was  born 
of  the  Froth  of  the  Sea,  and  a- 
nother  who  was  Daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Dione.  They  are  often 
confounded  one  for  the  other, 
both  in  regard  to  their  Actions 
and  their  Name  ;  for  the  Greeks 
callj^  either  of  them  Aphrodite, 
from  a(p^^.  Froth  :  but  the  La- 
tins, Venus,  becaufe  as  the  fame 
Gicerofays,  ad  omnes  veniatjfhe 
comes  to  all ;  for  ihe  was  the 
Goddefs  of  Pleafurej  &  trahit 
fua  quemque  voluptas. 

2.  Parent  of  Rome]  Becaufe  the 
Romans  deduc'd  their  Origin 
from  ^neas,  who  was  the  Son  of 
Venus  by  Anchifes. 

9.  With  various  Art]  Becaufe 
the  Earth  produces  Flowers  and 
Fruits  of  all  Kinds  and  Colours. 

10.  For  thee,  &c.]  This  and 
the  four  following  Verfes  are  an 
Improvement  of  our  Tranfla- 
tor  upon  his  Author,  who  only? 
fays, 

. ^tibi  fuaveis  da:dala  Tellus 


Summit  tit  Fiores 

Which  Thought  is  .  fully  ex^ 
prefs'd  in  the  two  immediately 
preceding  Verfes. 

i4.The  wanton  Eaft]He  means 
Arabia  Fcelix,  a  Countrey,  that 
produces  fo  great  an  Abundance 
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Book  I.  LUC  R  ETIU  S.  ^ 

1 5  To  pleafure  Thee,  ev'n  lazy  Luxury  toils :] 

The  rougheft  Sea  puts  on  fmooth  Looks,  and  fmiles  : 
The  wetl-pleas'd  H  e  a  v '  n  afTumes  a  brighter  Ray 
Ac  T  H  Y  Approach,  and  makes  a  double  Day. 
When  firft  the  gentle  Spring  begins  t'  infpire,       *> 

10  Soft  Wiflies,  melting  Thoughts,  and  gay  Defire,  > 

And  warm  F^vokjv  s  fans  tha  amorous  Fire :  > 

Firft 

i  i<  o  r  E  s. 


I  of  Aromatick  Spices,  that  when 
they  are  in  Bloom,  their  Fra- 
gt^ncy  may  be  perceiv'd  at  a 
great  diftance  off  at  Sea.  Thus 
Milton,  in  his  Paradife  loft, 

'As  when  to  them,  who  fail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,    and 

now  have  paft 
Mozambiclc,  off  at  Sea  North- 

Eaft  Winds  bear 
Sabaean  Odours  from  the  fpicy 

Shore 
Of  Arable  the  Bleff,    with  fuch 

Delay 
Well-pleas'd    they     flack     their 

Courfe,  and  many  a  League 
Pleas'd  with  the  grateful  Smell 

old  Ocean  fmiles. 

And  Waller  in  like  manner  : 
So  we  th'Arabian  Coaft  do  know 
At.  Diftance,   when   the  Spices 

blow  : 
By  the  rich  Odour  taught    to 

ileer, 
Tho'  neither  Day,  nor  Stars  ap 

pear, 
Pliny  fay s,that  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  Countrey  ufe  no  W'ood  but 
what  is  fwcet-fcented,  and  that 
they  even  drefs  their  Meat  with 
that  of  the  Trees  from  which 
diftill  the  Frankincenfe .  and 
Myrrh>  Nee  alia  ligni  genera  in 
iUfu  funt,  quam  odorata  i  cibofq; 
Icoquunt  Turis  lignOj^  Myrrhs. 
Ilib.  12.  cap.  17. 

:  19.  Whcnfirft,&c.]  From  this 
Paflageof  our  ?o;t,  Virgil  has 
borrow'd  Part  of  his  excellent 
jDefcription  of  the  Spring,  which 
we  find  in  Georg.  2.  v.  328. 
Avia  turn  refonant  evibus  vir- 

gul^a  canoris. 


repetunt  ar- 


Et  Venerem  certis 

menta  diebus, 
Parturit  almus  ager  :  Zephyriq; 

tepentibus  auris  - 
Laxant  arva  finus  :  fuperat  tener 

omnibus  humor  : 
Inqvie  novos  foles  audent  fe  gra- 

mina  tuto 
Credere  •,    nee  metuit  furgentes 

pampinus  Auftros, 
Aut:acftum  coelo  magnis  Aquilo* 

nibus  imbrem  -, 
Sed  trudit  gemmas,     Sc  frondes 

explicat  omnes. 

Then  joyous  Birds  irequent  the 

lonely  Grove, 
And  Beafts,    by  Nature  ftungj 

renew  their  Love  : 
Then  Fields  the  Blades  of  bu- 

ry'd  Corn  difclofe, 
And  while  the  balmy  Weftern 

Spirit  blows. 
Earth  to  the  Breath  her  Bofom ' 

dares  expofe. 
With  kindly  Moifture  then  the 

Plants  abound. 
The  Grafs  fecurely  fprings  above 

the  Ground  : 
The  tender    Twig    ilioots   up* 

ward  to  the  Skies, 
And  on  the  Faith  of  the  new  Suq 

relies* 
The  fwerving  Vines  on  the  tall 

Elm  prevail. 
Unhurt  by  Southern  Show'rs,   or 

Northern  Hail; 
They  fpread  their  Gems  the  ge- 
nial Warmth  to  iliare, 
And  boldly  truft   their  Buds  i^ 

open  Air.  Dryden. 

21.  Favonius]The  Weft  Wind, 

fo  call'd  ai"  favpre,   quia  faver  ge- 

niturjE, 
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Firfk  thro*  the  Birds  Thy  adtive  Flame  does  move,     .'  ^ 
Who,  with  their  Mates,  fit  down,  and  fing,  and  love  : 
They  greedily  their  tuneful  Voice  imploy 

^5  At  T  H  Y  Approach,  the  Author  of  their  Joy : 
Each  Beaft  forgets  his  Rage,  and  entertains 
A  fofter  Fury,  thro'  the  flow'ry  Plains :      . 
Then  rapid  Streams,  thro' Woods,  and  filent  Groves^ 
With  wanton  Play,  all  run  to  meet  their  Loves : 

30  Whole  Nature  yields  to  thy  foft  Charms ;  the  Ways 
Thou  lead'ft,  fhe  foil' wing  eagerly  obeys: 
Acied  by  the  kind  Principles  Thou  doft  infufe, 
Each  Bird  and  Beaft  endeavours  to  produce 
His  Kind  ;  and  the  decaying  World  renews. 

35THEE,  Nature 's  pow'rful  Ruler,  without  whom^ 
Nothing  that's  lovely,  nothing  gay  can  come 
From  darkfome  Chaos  deep  and  ugly  Womb, 
Thee,  now  I  ling  of  N  a  T  u  r  e,  I  muft  chufe 
A  Patron  to  my  Verfe  ;  be  T  h  o  u  my  Muse; 

40  Polifh  my  Lines,  while  I  to  M  em miv  s  write. 
Thy  choice.  Thy  moft  deferving  Favourite 


iV  O  T  £  5. 


Infpire 


turae,becaufe  it  favours  and  helps 
forward  the  Generation  and 
Production  of  Things. 

37.  Chaos]  The  confus'd  and 
iinorder'd  Heap  of  Matter,  of 
which  the  Poets  fuppos'd  all 
things  were  made  in  the  Begin- 
ing  :  Hence  Milton  calls  it. 

The  Womb  of  Nature,  and  per- 
haps her  Grave. 

And  Ovid.  Metam.  i.  v.  7. 
-dixere  Chaos  5   rudis  in- 


digeftaque  moles, 
Nee  quicquam  nifi  pondus  iners ; 

congeftaque  eodem 
Non   bene  jundarum  difcqrdla 

femina  rerum, 

■-; — Rude  undigefted  Mafs  •, 
A  lifelefs  Lump,  unfalliion'd  and 

unfram'4. 
Of  jarring    Seeds,     ^nd  juftly 

Chaos  nam'd.  Dryd. 

Chaos  was  likewife  the  iirft  of 
^he  Gods  according  to  Hciiod  in 


Theogon.  v.  ii(^.  where  hefets 
up  Chaos,  Tellus,  and  Amor  for 
the  Progenitours  of  the  Gods. 

40.  Memmius]  C.  Memmius 
Gemellus,  with  whom  Lucretius 
had  traveird  to  Athens,  where 
they  ftudy'dPhilofophy  together: 
and  they  were  ever  afterwards  ve- 
ry intimate.  He  was  defcended  of 
the  noble  Family  of  the  Memmii, 
who  deriv'd  tl^eir  Extracflion 
from  the  Trojans,  as  Virgil  witr 
nefTes,  ^n.  5.  v.  11^. 

Mox  Italus  Mneftheus,   genus  k 
quo  nomine  Memmi. 

Then  Mneftheus,    from  whom 
the  Memmian  Race. 

This  C.  Memmius,  to  \vhom 
Lucretius  infcribes  his  Poem,  ar- 
riv'd  to  the  Dignity  of  Prsetor, 
and  obtain'd  Bithynia  for  his 
Province  ;  but  was  foon  recall'd, 
being  accus'ci  by  Caefar  of  Mai- 
geftute  in  his  Office.  However, 
not  many  Years  ^fter  his  Re* 
turn 
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Infpire  my  Breaft  with  an  unufual  Flame, 
Sprightly  as  is  his  Wit,  immortal  as  his  Fame : 
Let  Wars  tumultuous  Noife  and  Labours  ceafe, 

45  Let  Earth  and  Sea  enjoy  a  folid  Peace  : 

Peace  is  T  h  y  Gift  alone  j   for  furious  M\^rs, 
The  only  Governour,  and  G  o  d  of  Wars, 
When  tir'd  with  Heat  and  Toil  does  oft  refort 
To  tafte  the  Pleafures  of  tht  P^phis^n  Court  j 

50  Where  on  T  h  y  Bofom  H  e  fupinely  lies. 
And  greedily  drinks  Love  at  both  His  Eyes : 
Till  quite  o'ercome,  fn'atching  an  eager  Kifs, 
H  E  haftily  goes  on  to  greater  Blifs* 
Then  midft  His  ftridt  Embraces  clafp  Thy  Arms 

5  5  About  His  Neck,  and  call  forth  all  T  h  y  Charms  | 
Carefs  with  all  T  h  y  fubtle  Arts,  become 
A  Flatterer,  and  beg  a  Peace  for  J^o  m  e. 

For  midft  rough  Wars  how  can  Verfe  fmoothly  flow  ? 
Or  in  fuch  Storms  the  learned  Laurel  grow  ? 

5o  How  can  my  Me  mmivs  have  time  to  read, 
Who,  by  his  Anceftours  fam'd  Glory  led 
To  noble  Actions,  muft  efpoufe  the  Caufe 
Of  his  dear  Countrey's  Liberties  and  Laws  ? 

And 

JN  O  T  B  S. 


turn  to  Rome,  he  came  to  be 
Tribune  of  the  People  j  and 
in  a  little  time  ftood  Candi- 
date for  the  Confulfliip  :  of 
which  he  not  only  failed,  but  be- 
ing accus'd  of  Bribery,  was,  even 
tho'  Cicero  pleaded  in  his  De- 
fencejConvi(fted  of  it,and  banifli'd 
into  Greece  j  where  he  dy'd  in 
Exile.  Whoever  defires  to  know 
more  of  him  may  confult  Gifa- 
nius,  in  his  DilTertation  de 
Gente  Memmia. 

4(5.  Mars]  The  Son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Juno,  or  of  Juno  only 
without  a  Father  ;  as  Minerva 
was  of  Jupiter  only  without  a 
Mother.  She  is  faid  to  have  con- 
ceived him  by  touching  a  cer- 
tain Flower,  which  Flora  ihew'd 
her  for  that  Purpofe. 

49.  Paphian  Court  3  The 
Court  of  Venus,  who  her  felf 
wascall'd  Paphia,  from  Paphos 
a  City  of  Cyprus,  where  ihe 


had  a  ftately  Temple.    It  is  now 
caird  BafTo. 

58.  For  midft,&c.]  Lucretius, 
a  few  Years  before  his  Death, 
was  an  Eye-Witnels  of  the  mad 
Adminiftration  of  Affairs  in  the 
time  of  Clodius  and  Catiline, 
who  gave  fuch  a  Blow  to  the  Re- 
publick  of  Rome^as  occafioned  its 
total  Subverfion,  which  happen- 
ed not  long  after.  And  this  is 
what  he  fpeaks  of  in  thefe  6.  v. 

59.  The  learned  Laurel]  Be- 
caufe  that  Tree  was  facred  to 
Apollo,  the  God  of  Learning. 
See  the  Note  on  v.  1 52  of  the 
Vlth  Book. 

60.  How  can,  &c.3  For  as  Ci- 
cero fays,  Nemo  bene  potefl  in- 
ter Belli  ftrepitus,  ac  plebis  fe- 
ditiones,«quo  animo  philofopha- 
ri,  Tufcul.  I.  No  Man  can  well 
apply  his  Mind  to  Philofophy  a- 
midft  the  Noife  of  War  and  the 


Seditions  of  the  People. 


1^4,  And 


g  Z  U  C  R  E  T  lU  S.  Bobk.  I 

And  you,  my  Mummiv  s^  free  from  other  Cares, 
6$  Receive  right  Reason's  Voice  with  welUpurg'd  Ears: 
Left  what  I  write,  and  fend  you  for  your  Good, 
Befcorn'd,  and  damn'd,  before  well  underftood. 
I  treat  of  Things  abftrufe^  the  D  e  i  x  y. 
The  vaft  and  fteady  Motions  of  the  Sky  ; 
70  The  Rile  of  Things:  how  curious  N  a  t  u  r  e  joins 
The  various  Seed  s,  and  in  one  Mafs  combines 
The  jarring  Principles:  what  new  Supplies 
Bring  Nourifhment  and  Strength  :  how  (he  unties 
The  Gordian  Knot,  and  the  poor  Compound  dies : 
75  Of  Seeds  or  Pr  incip  les,  (for  either  Name 
"We  ufe  promifcuoufly  j  the  Thing's  the  fame) 
Of  which  fhe  makes,  to  which  fhe  breaks  the  Frame. 

For  whatfoe'er's  Divine  muft  live  in  Peace, 
In  undifturb'd  and  everlafting  Eafe  : 

Not 

N  0  T  £  S. 


} 


6^.  And  you,  &C.3      In  thefe 
14  V.  he  unfolds  to  his  Memmi- 
us,  whofe  Attention  he  befpeaks, 
and   wiflies    him  free    from  all 
Cares  and  Anxieties,  the  Argu- 
ment of  his  future  Difputation: 
and  tells  him,     he  is   going  to 
treat  of  the  Nature  of  the  Hea- 
vens ;     and  of  the   Gods  •,     as 
likewife    concerning     the    firft 
Principles,  of  which  all  Things 
are  made,  and  into  which  they 
are  again  refolv'd.  For,  as  to  the 
Gods,    fays  he,      they  enjoy  a 
blifsful  Eafe  and  Idlenefs,   and 
are  exempt  from  all  Cares  and 
Buiinefs ;  nor  did  they,  as  moft 
Philofophers  believe,either  make 
the  World,    or  do  they  take  care 
of  it.  De  Deorum  immortalitate 
nemo  dubitavit  t    quod  autem 
seternum  beatumq;  fit,    id  non 
habere  ipfum  negotii  quicquam, 
nee  exhibere  alteri  •,  itaque  neque 
ira  neque  gratia  teneri,   quod, 
quas  talia  elient,  imbeciila  eifent 
omnia.    No  Man  doubts  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Gods  :    but 
whatever  is  happy  and  eternal, 
muft  have  nothing  to  do  it  felf, 
nor    find    out  Imployment  for 
©thefs ;  vhws  it  will  exempt  it  felf 


from  Anger  and  Gratitude,  to 
either  of  which  whatever  isfub- 
jecft,muft  be  frail  and  imperfed  : 
fays  Epicurus  in  Cicero,  Lib.  i. 
de  Nat.  Deor. 

76.  Seeds  or  Principles]  He 
means  the  Atoms.  And  let  ie 
fuffice  to  give  notice  once  for  all, 
that  he  calls  them  by  feveral 
other  Names  likewife  ;  as,  Cor- 
pufdes.  Elements,  firft  Matter, 
firft  Caufes,  firft  Bodies,  little 
Bodies,  Sec. 

78 .  For  whatfoe*er,&c.]  Here 
Lucretius  begins  his  Impiety, 
Had  he  contented  himfelf 
with  deriding  only  the  Superfti- 
tious  Devotion  of  the  Age  he 
liv*d  in,  had  he  ftopt  there,  and 
not  propos'd  Principles  of  Irreli- 
gion  drawn  from  the  Happinefs 
of  the  Deity,  which  therefore 
muft  be  univerfal,  and  againft 
all  Religion  under  whatfoever 
denomination;  he  might  have 
been  read  with  much  Profit  and 
Satisfadion,  as  an  excellent  Sa- 
tirift  againft  the  Heathen  Wof- 
iliip  :  for  he  feverely  fcourges  the 
mad  Zeal  of  Men-Sacrificers  ^ 
and  tho' perchance  he  has  not  pro- 
pos'd a  true  inftance  in  Iphigehia, 
ye« 
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yet  Hiftories,  both  facred  and 
profane,  of  former  and  prefent 
Ages,  give  us  too  many  fad  Re- 
lations of  fuch  Cruelties.  But 
iince  he  openly  declares,  that  the 
defign  othis  writing  is  to  free 
Men  from  the  fears  of  that  Hea- 
venly Tyrant,  Providence,  and 
to  induce  perfe<fl  Serenity ,  that 
boafted  'Ahe^^iA  of  Epicurus, 
and  in  purfuit  of  this,endeaYours 
to  maintain  the  great  Didate  of 
his  Mafter,  Nihil  beatum,  nili 
quod  quietum  ;  Nothing  is  hap- 
py, but  what  is  fupinely  idle  and 
at  eafe  :  I  Ihaii  examine  his  vain 
pretenfions,  and  in  order  to  it 
prefent  you  with  a  Summary  of 
the  Epicurean  Religion. 

If  any  Man  considers  the  in- 
coniiftencies  that  are  in  the  Epi- 
curean Notion  of  a  Deity,  how 
the  Attributes  difagree,  and  how 
the  very  Being  thwarts  all  their 
other  Philofophy,  he  will  eafily 
agree  with  TuUy,  and  admit  his 
Cenfuretobe  true,  Verbis  po- 
nunt.  Re  tollunt  Deos,  In  Words 
they  aflert,  but  in  Effed  de- 
ny a  God  :  which  is  feconded  by 
Dionylius  in  Eufebius,  ccMc^  tSto 

Srct'vctT/ov  y.cit!}ci7ri7r%y^coS'  'ASMVCw'ys' 

«^^  /UJ  S'ono'm  tSD'  OTTSf  Lt\  "A0S(^ 

trxictr.  Eufebius,  lib.  15.  'Tis 
evident,  that  after  Socrates  was 
put  to  Death,  being  afraid  of 
the  Athenians,  that  he  might 
not  ieem  what  really  he  was,  an 
Atheift,  hefaihion'd  fome  em- 
pty fliadows  of  fantaftical  Dei- 
ties :  But  iince  Antiquity  hath 
but  three  Atheifts  on  record. 
why  Ihould  we  increafe  the  Cata- 
logue? He  therefore  alTerts  a 
Divine  Nature,  and  proves  ir 
from  the  common  Confent  of 
Mankind  ;  which  docs  not  arife 
from  any  innate  Ideas,  as  Gaflen 
dus  phrafes  it,  thofe  being  alto 
gether  ftrangers  to  his  Hypothe- 
«s  :  For  every  Idea  is  a  Mode  of 


Thinking,  and  no  Thought  can 
arife,  according  to  the  Epicurean 
Principles,  but  from  a  previous 
Image  ;  and  therefore  Lucretius 
makes  the  Caufe  of  this  general 
Confent  to  be  the  conftantDeflux 
of  Divine  Images,  which  ftrike 
the  Mind  :  Plutarch  de  Placit. 
Phil.  lib.  I.  cap.  7.  And  Atticus, 
the  Platonift  alTerts,  it  to  be  the 
common  doctrine  of" the  Garden, 

TctS"  ^SAT/OVCt;"  ^TTOppO/O-S"    TCaV    StScTv 

TO?s"  /^i%()(jicrt  /u.i[a,M}V  dfcf^^cov 
'tt^/l/W  '^'sSJ^,  Eufebius,  Pr«p. 
lib.  25.  That  the  good  Emana- 
tions from  the  Gods  bring  great 
Advantages  to  thofe  that  receive 
them  :  To  this  the  Prayer  of  De- 
mocritus,  ot^ctOwv  el^ojAcav  (jlzti" 
X^Vt  That  he  might  receive  good 
Images  ;  and  Cicero,  de  Natura 
Deor.  lib*  i.  fed.  107.  agrees, 
and  I  hope  GaiTendus's  bare  De- 
nial cannot ftand  in  Competition 
with  all  thefe.  This  Divine  Na- 
ture is  branch'd  out  into  many, 
his  Gods  are  numerous,  and  even 
exceed  the  Catalogue  of  Apollo- 
dorus  5  and  this  he  gathers  front 
that  to-ovoyu/oc,  or  Equability 
which  mult  be  in  the  Univerfe, 
Si  enim  mortalium  tanta  multi- 
tudo,  immortalium  non  minor, 
&  li  qu«  interimant,  item  qu^ 
confervent,  Infinita.  For  iince 
there  is  fo  great  a  Multitude  of 
mortal  Things,  there  is  no  leis 
of  Immortal  ;  and  if  the  Things 
that  dye  are  infinite^  fo  likewife 
are  thofe  that  remain  to  all  E- 
ternity.  Their  Subitance  is  not 
immaterial,  and  Velleius  repre- 
hends Plato  for  his  dcrcojuaHoy, 
or  Incorporeality,  as  inconhltent 
with  Senfe,  Prudence  and  Plea- 
fure,  and  yet  he  cannot  allow  it 
to  be  a  Coalition  of  Atoms,  for 
that  would  deftroy  their  Xecefl 
iity  of  Being,  and  infer  Difcerpi- 
bility  ;  but  they  have,  quaii  cor- 
pus, and  quaii  fanguinem,  as  it 
were  a  Body,  and  as  it  were 
Blo©d  ;a  fancy  perchance  received 
from  Homer* 
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They  drink  no  Wme,    they  eat 

no  common  Food, 
And  therefore  nam'd  Immortal, 

void  of  Blood, 

They  are  of  the  figure  of  a 
Man,  That  feeming  the  moft 
beautiful,  and  the  only  Recepta- 
cle of  Reafon,  without  wliich  the 
Gods  cannot  be  virtuous,  nor 
happy:  Their  Knowledge  infi- 
nite, and  boundlefs  ;  for  Velleius 
in  TuJly,  to  confute  Pythago- 
ras, boldly  inquires.  Cur  quid- 
quam  ignoraret  Animus  Homi- 
nis,  fi  eflet  Deus  ?  Why  the 
Mind  of  Man  fiiould  be  igno- 
rant of  any  thing,  if  it  were  a 
God  ?  Eafie  and  quiet  is  their 
Life ;  and  therefore  unconcern- 
ed with  the  Affairs  of  the 
World-,  for  being  full  of  them- 
felves,  why  iliould  they  look 
on  others ,  or  trouble  their 
Minds  with  the  Confideration 
of  lefs  Perfedion,  when  they  can 
cxped  no  Advantage  nor  Additi- 
on to  their  Happiuefs  :  yet  thefe 
glorious  Beings  are  to  be  reve- 
renc'd  for  the  Excellence  of  their 
Kature.  Our  Piety  and  Religi- 
on mult  be  Heroical,  not  forced 
by  Fear,  or  raifed  by  Hope  :  In- 
tereft  muft  not  bribe,  nor  Ter- 
ror affright  us  to  our  Duty  j  but 
our  Devotion  muft  be  free,  and 
unbiafled  by  the  Sollicitations  of 
the  one,  or  the  Impulfe  of  the 
other.  Thefe  in  Hiort  are  the 
Deities  of  Epicurus ;  and  this  is 
the  Sum  of  his  Religion  :  A  fuf- 
ficient  Inftance,  that  Men  may 
dream  when  they  are  awake,  and 
that  abfurd  Fanfies  are  not  only 
the  Gonfequents  of  Sleep.  Let  us 
Irokon  the  Favourers  of  thefei 
Opinions,  and  what  are  they  but 
exad  Images  of  Timon's  Philo- 
fophersf  ' 


MenjCasks  of  vain  Opinion  full. 

For,  as  Tully  long  ago  obferved^ 
'tis  their  ufual  Cuftom  to  avoid 
Difficulties  by  propofing  Abfur- 
dities  J  that  the  lefs  may  not  be 
difcerned,  whilft  all  Mens  Eyes 
are  on  the  greater.  For  firft,  not 
to  require  an  explication  of  their 
unintelligible,  quaii  corpus,  and 
quafi  fanguisjit  is  very  eafie  to  be 
proved,  and  a  direcft  Gonfequence 
from  their  eftabliilied  Principles, 
that  the  matter  of  the  Deities  is 
perfedly  like  that  of  our  Bodies, 
and  fo  difcerpible  ;  nor  can  they 
find  any  fecure  Retreat  for  their 
Gods,  beyond  the  Reach  and 
Power  of  troublefome  Atoms, 
which  fcattering  every  where 
muft  difturb  their  Eafe,  deftroy 
their  Quiet,  and  threaten  a  Dif- 
folution.  For  fince  the  Images 
that  flow  from  them,  move  the 
Mind,  which  they  alTert  materi- 
al, thofe  muft  be  Body  : 

Tangere  enim  3c  tangi  fine  cor- 
pore  nulla  poteft  res.    Lucrer. 

For  nought    but    Body    can  be 
touch'd,  or  touch. 

And  fince  'tis  the  Nature  of  Bo- 
dy to  refift,  the  greater  and  hea- 
vier the  Atoms  are,  the  ftronger 
and  the  more  forcible  will  be  the 
Stroke  on  the  Divine  Subftance  ; 
and  confequently  in  this  Difl*olu- 
tion  of  Worlds,  in  thefe  mad 
Whirls  of  Matter,  their  Deities, 
unlefs  they  remove  them  beyond 
the  infinite  Space,  muft  be  en- 
dangered :  For  they  are  not  per- 
fect Solids,  and  above  the  Power 
and  Force  oflmpullejiuch  Com- 
binations being  unfit  for  SenfcjOr 
Animal  Motion.  And  thus  the 
Epicureans  muft  necelTarily  fail 
into  that  Abfurdity,  for  which 
Velleius  lallies  Anaximander,Na* 
tivos 
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tivos  efle   Decs,  Sc  longis  In- 
tervallis   orientes  8c  occidentes. 
That  the  Gods   are  born,  and 
that  there  is  a  long   Interval  of 
Time  between  their  Birth   and 
their  Death.  But  iince  they  offer 
as  a  Reafon,  that  Immateriality 
is  inconliftent    with  Senfe    and 
Prudence.  I  fliail  confider  that  in 
its  proper  piace,and  now  examine 
how  Omnifciency    can  agree  to 
their  Gods.  Lucretius  in  his  iifth 
Book,  asks  the  Qiieftion,  How 
the  Gods  could  have  thofe  Ideas 
of  Man,Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,  be- 
fore  they  were  formed  ?   From 
whence  'tis  eafily  concluded,that 
they  imagine  the  Divine  Percep- 
tion arifes  from  tbe  fame  Caufes 
that  Mans  does,  viz.    from  fome 
fubtiie  Images  that  flow  from  the 
Surfaces  of  Things,  and  enter  at 
the  Senfes,    Now  it  had  been  an 
Attempt  worthy  the  foaring  Wit 
of  our  Poet,    to  have  defcribed 
the   PalTages  of  thefe    Images  ; 
how  they  reach  the  Happy  Seats 
intire,     how    thefe    light    Airy 
things  are  undifturb'd  by  the  ra- 
pid whirls  of  Matter,    and  how 
at  laft  they  fliould  all  convenient- 
ly turn  round,  and  enter  at  the 
Eyes  of  the  Deity.    Fox  if  ours 
can  afcend  thither,    why  not  the 
Forms  of  thefe  things,  that  lie 
fcattered  thro'the  infinite  Worlds, 
reach  us  ?    No,  their  Gods  muft 
be  as  fenfelefs  as  they  are  carelefs; 
no  intruding   Images  muft  dif- 
turb   their   Thoughts,    or  turn 
them   from  the   Contemplation 
ot  their  happy  Selves  ;    no  doubt 
their  Eafe  will  fcarce  agree  with 
fuch  ti-oublefome  Agitations,and 
like  the  foft  Sybarite,  fliould  the 
Image    of  a    Man    digging  in- 
croach  upon  them,  they  muft  ne- 
.Jielfarily  undergo  a  pi[/ucf.. 

As  for  the  Figure  they  pleafe 
to  allow  them,  we  muft  needs 
acknowledge  it  a  wonderful 
chance,  that  Man  (for  that's  the 
moft  proper  Opinion^  iliould  fo 
much  refemble  the  Divine  Na- 
ture ;  but  I  had  rather  believe  all 
;he  Adujterif  s  in  the  Poets,  than 


that  Man  was  made  after  the 
Image  of  the  Deity  without  his 
Diredion.  Befides  what  need  of 
all  thefe  Members  ?  Why  muft 
they  have  Eyes,  unlefs  they  have 
a  Looking  glafs  in  their  hands  ? 
Why  Mouth,  and  Teeth,  which 
will  never  be  imployed  ?  and  why 
does  not  that  fancied  lo-ovo/u'ia,, 
or  Equability  in  the  Univerfe, 
require  immortal  Men,  and  im- 
mortal Beafts  ?  for  that  would 
make  it  more  perfect.  Thefe 
are  AbfurditiesBt  for  the  Cre- 
dulity of  an  Epicurean,  beyond 
imagination  had  not  thefe  men 
abetted  them,  and  made  good 
to  the  utmoft  that  fevere  Re- 
fledion  of  Tully,  Nihil  eft  tam 
abfurdum  quod  non  aliquis  e 
Philofophis  alferat.  There  is  no^ 
thing  lo  abfurd,  but  one  or  o- 
ther  of  the  Philofophers  has  af- 
ferted  it. 

Now  I  come  to  confider,  whe- 
ther Providence  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  Happinefs  of  the  Deity. 
And  here  theEpicureans  are  preft 
with  the  Confent  of  Manlcind, 
there  being  no  Nation  but  has 
fome  iliadow  of  Piety,  which 
muft  be  founded  on  the  Belief  of 
Providejicej  That  being  the  Bafi? 
of  all  Natural  Religion.The  Sto- 
ickstook  the  notion  oftheir  Uv^r 
/ucffl(^  vo€p«  K}  TTuec^Sn^,  their  in- 
telligent ancl  fiery  Spirits  from 
the  excellent  Order  and  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Univerfe.  The  Kar, 
Mind  of  Anaxagorasis  fufflcient^ 
ly  known.  Nor  was  Ariftotle  aij 
Enemy  to  Providence,  tho',  as 
'twas  generally  thoughtjandasAr^' 
ticus  the  PlatoniftwordsiCj^gp^g^ 
5:MA^^f^  S'^i'crar  TO  SreTov  roi  MiTToi 

Sr£«  S'ioiK-^f7z(^,  confining  Provi- 
dence within  the  Moons  Orb,  he 
leaves  nothing  below  to  his  Di- 
redion,  and  compares  him  to 
Epicurus,^  Ti  Kj  SioL(pi^ei  -tt^s 
y^f^^^  y)  r5   yioajua  to  SeTov  l^oi^ 

aoivcovioLV  ^TDAiTeTv,  For  'tis  th§ 
fjjiDe   thing  to  us  tQ  h^ye  no 
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Deity  at  all,  as  to  have  fuch  a 
one  with  whom  we  can  have  no 
Communication.  And  Athena- 
goras  delivers  it  as  the  Dodrine 
of  the  Peripatum  ,  dTT^vcmrcii 
'TTclvra.  ihcL  ytATCari^co  t?  a^va  : 
that  Providence  takes  care  of  no- 
thing below  the  Side  :  And  Ori- 
gen,  0  gAccr'Jov  'E7r<xiif«  d^  tIw 
'^VOiav  iX,ariCiU}V  'Ae/lS"OTgAl^r.     -A.- 

itotle's  Opinions  concerning  Pro- 
vidence were  fomewhat  lefs  im- 
pious than  thofe  of  Epicurus  : 
But  Authority  will  prevail  little 
with  a  proud  Epicurean  whofe 
Talent  ic  is  tofcoif  at  all  befide 
his  own  Secft,and  undervalue  eve- 
ry Mail  that  is  not  delighted 
with  the  Weeds  of  his  Garden. 

And  here  it  muft  be  obferv'd, 
that  asEpicurus  circumfcrib'd  the 
Deity  with  the  finite  Figure  of  a 
Man  ;  fo  he  meafurcd  all  his  A- 
^f^tions  by  the  fame  Model,  and 
thought  an  intermedling  with 
the  Affairs  of  the  World,  would 
bring  CareSjT rouble  and  Diftra- 
tTtion  ;  becaufe  he  fometimes  ob- 
ferv'd  a  neceiTary  Connexion  be- 
twixt thefe  two,  in  thofe  little 
Intervals  of Bulinels  that  difturb- 
ed  his  Eafe  and  Quiet.  A  fond 
Opinion,  dire(ftly  contrary  to 
the  Confent  of  the  World,'  and 
to  his  own  Principles  and  Pra- 
cftice.  For  what  trouble  can  it 
be  for  that  Being,  whom  a  bare 
Intuition  (for  he  grants  him 
Omnifcient)  acquaints  with  all 
the  Springs  and  Wheels  of  Na- 
ture i  who  perfectly  knows  the 
Frame  ,  and  with  a  Nod  can 
dired  and  rule  the  Automaton  ? 
for  Self-exiftence  necelTarily  in- 
fers Omnipotence.  For  what  can 
determine  the  Mode  of  Exi- 
ftence  in  that  Being,what  confine 
its  Power,  what  circumfcribe  it, 
lince  it  depends  on  nothing  but  it 
felf  ?  And  fince  the  Deity  is  the 
moft  excellent  of  Beings,  how 
can  it  want  that  amiable  Attri- 
bute, Benevolence  ?  Wiil  not  an 
Epicurean  commend  it  in  the 
Mafterofthe  Garden?  Will  he 
not  be  prodigal  in  his  Praifesj 
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and  call  the  Athenian  a  God  for 
his  Philofophy,  and  make  his  nu- 
merous Books  CLaertius  calls  him 
■7roxvy^(pcoTa.%v^  the  moft  volu- 
minous Writer)  an  argument  for 
hiSjATToSfSfSJcri^jDeification  ?  And 
are  all  thefe  Commendations  be- 
ftowed  on  him,  becaufe  he  made 
himfelf  unhappy  ?  Or  muft  the 
Deity  be  deprived  of  that  Perfe- 
ction, which  is  fo  lovely  in  Man, 
and  which  all  defire  he  ihould 
enjoy ;  becaufe  when  Dangers^ 
prefsjthey  feek  for  Relief  to  Hea- 
ven ;  and  paflionately  exped  de- 
fcending  Succour  ?  Which  fuffici- 
ently  declares,  that  the  Belief  of 
the  Providence,  is  as  Univerfal, 
as  that  of  the  Happinefs  of  the 
Deity,  and  founded  on  the  fame 
Reafon ;  for,  as  TuUy  argues,  fac 
imagines  clTe  quibus  pulfentur 
animi,  fpecies  qu^dam  duntaxat 
objicitur,  num  etiam  cur  beata 
lit  ?  cur  seterna  ?  Grant  they  are 
Images  that  ftrike  the  Mind, 
a  certain  Species  only  offers  it 
felf:  why  then  muft  it  be 
happy,  why  eternal  ?  And  con- 
fequently,  the  fame  Reafon  dic- 
tating that  Providence  is  an  At- 
tribute, requires  as  ftrong  an 
Aflent,  as  when  it  declares  Hap- 
pinefs to  be  one,  fince  neither 
can  be  inferred  from  the  bare  Im- 
pulfe  of  the  Images.  For  fup- 
pofe  the  ftroke  conftant,  yet 
what  is  this  (as  Lycretius  would 
have  itj  to  Eternity  ?  And  why 
may  not  any  thing  we  think  up- 
on, be  effceemed  immortal  on  the 
fame  account  ?  Siippofe  the  Im- 
pulfe  continual,  yet  what  Con- 
nexion between  that  and  Happi- 
nefs ?  So  that  the  Epicurean's  Ar- 
gument recoils  againft  himfelf, 
and  he  is  foiled  at  his  own  Wea- 
pons. 

And  now  who  can  imagine 
fuch  abfurd  Principles  proper  to 
lead  any  rational  Enquirer  to  Se- 
renity ?  Will  it  be  a  Comfort  tq 
a  good  Man  to  tell  him,  as  Ari- 
ftophanes  fpeaks  in  his  Clouds, 

initead  of  Jupiter  a  Whirl-wind 
xvUsi 
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8q  Not  care  for  us ;  from  Fears  and  Dangers  free,' 

Sufficient  to  I  t  s  own  Felicity  : 

Nought  here  below,  nought  in  our  Pow*r  I  t  needs; 

Ne  er  fmiles  at  good,  ne'er  frowns  at  wicked  Deeds, 
Long  time  Men  lay  opprefs'd  with  flavifh  Fear  ; 
85  Religion 's  Tyranny  did  domineer. 

And  being  plac'd  in  Heav*n  look'd  proudly  down. 

And  frighted  abjedt  Spirits  with  her  Frown. 

At  length  a  mighty  Man  of  Greece  began 

T'afTertthe  natural  Liberty  of  Man, 

NOTES. 
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rules,  when  'tis  his  greateil  Inter- 
eft,  that  there  Hioiild  be  a  merci- 
ful Difpoier,  who  takes  notice  of, 
and  will  reward  his  Piety.  It  will 
be  an  admirable  fecurity  no  doubt 
for  his  Honeftyjto  alTure  his  ma- 
licious Enemies  that  nothing  is 
to  be  feared  but  their  own  Difco- 
very  :    And  unlefs  their  Dreams 
prove  treacherousjor  their  Minds 
rave,  they  are  fecure  in  their  Vil- 
lanies,  and  may  be  wicked  as  of- 
ten as  they  can  fortunately  be  fo  ', 
as  often  as  Occafion  invites,  or 
Intereffc  perfuades.    When  Com- 
monwealths may  be  preferved  by 
breaking  the  very  Band  of  Socie- 
ty?   TO    cruAiSio-y.cL    t    'TTOhCl^cng^ 
as  Polybius  in  his  H  iftory.  Book 
6.  ch.  54,  calls  Religion  ;    when 
Treafons  may  be  ftifled  by  ta- 
king off  from  Subjects  all  Obli- 
gations to  Duty,  but  their  own 
weaknefs  j  and  when  a  Democles 
can  fit  quietly  under  his  hanging 
Sword  *,  then  the  denial  of  Provi- 
dencejthen  the  Belief  of  a  World 
made,    and  upheld  by    Chance, 
will    be  a  Remedy    againft    all 
Cares,  and  a  neceflary  Caufe  of 
that  defired,  'Arcte^^/c*,  Serenity 
of  Mind. 

84.  Long  Time,  &c.]  In  thefe 
4  verfes  he  defcribes  the  Tyran- 
ny, as  he  calls  it,  of  Religion, 
whom  he  places  in  Heaven,  look- 
ing fternly  down  on  Mankind, 
and  frighting  them  into  a  vain 
and  empty  Fear  of  the  Gods. 
Aji4  her?  I«t  alLwhOjWithGicerOj 


find  a  want  of  Wit  in  Lucretius, 
contemplate  this  Image,and  Hiew 
me  one  more  beautiful  if  they 
can.  In  what  a  deplorable  State, 
lie  thofe  abjedl  Wretches,  op- 
prefs'd  under  the  Tyranny  of  Re- 
ligion, and  how  dreadful  are  the 
gruff  and  haughty  Looks,  with 
which  that  heavenly  Tyrant 
threatens  them  from  above! 
The  Devil  himfelf  feems  to  be 
lailiing  his  Whips  over  them. 

88.  At  length,  6c:c.]  Here  the 
Poet  attempts  the  Praife  of  Epi- 
curus of  Athens,  the  Son  of  Neo- 
cles ;  and  who  firft,  fays  he,  op- 
pos'd  himfelf  to  all  thefe  Ter- 
rours  with  an  undaunted  Soul, 
and  being  by  the  Strength  of  his 
Mind  carry'd  beyond  the  Limits 
of  this  World  into  the  infinite 
ALL,  got  a  thorough  Infight  in- 
to the  Power  of  all  Nature,  de- 
fcry'd  her  in  her  inmoft  an4 
mofi:  hidden  Recefles,  and  by 
teaching  Mankind,  that  Things 
are  made  without  the  Care  and 
Workmanfliip  of  the  Gods,  to- 
tally overthrew  all  Religion,  as 
Cicero  obferves,  lib.  i.  de  Natur, 
Deor.  Quid  eft  enim  cur  ab  ho- 
minibus  colendos  dicas,  cum  Dii, 
non  mode  homines  non  colant, 
fed  omnino  nihil  curent,  nihil  a° 
gant?  For  whatreafon  is  there 
why  Men  ilvftuld  wprfhip  the 
Go'ds,  fince  not  only  they  take 
no  care  of  them,  but  are  intirely 
void  of  all  Care  for  any  things 
j^nd  do  nothing  \  But  Gaffendus. 
'  ^  fatjer^ 
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By  fenfelefs  Terrours,    and  vain  Fanfies  led 
To  Slav'ry ;  ftrait  the  conquer'd  Fantom  fled ! 
Noc  the  fatn'd  Stories  of  the  D  e  i  t  y, 
Not  all  thi  Thunder  of  the  threat'ning  Sky, 
Could  flop  his  rifing  Soul  ;  thro'  all  he  paft, 

95    The  ftrongeft  Bounds  that  pow'rful  Nature  caft  : 
His  vigorous  and  adtive  Mind  was  hurl'd 
Beyond  the  flaming  Limits  of  this  World 
Into  the  Mighty  Space,    and  there  did  fee 
How  Things  begin,  what  can,  what  can  not  be : 

100  How  Ail  muft  die.    All  yield  to  fatal  Force ; 
What  fteady  Limits  bound  their  natVal  Courfe. 
He  faw  all  this,  which  others  fought  in  vain,  n 

Thus  by  his  Conqueft  we  our  Right  regain  ;  5*" 

Religion  he  fubdu'd,  and  W  e  now  reign.       3 

Left 
NOTES. 


Faber,  and  fome  others,  wafte 
their  time  to  no  purpofe,  while 
they  endeavour  to  perfuade  that 
the  Book,  which  Epicurus  writ, 
'E^i  omor/li^t  of  Sandity  or  Ho- 
Jinefs,  and  the  Piety  of  the  Epi- 
cureans towards  the  Gods,  are 
a  fufficient  Evidence,  that  the 
Word,  Religion,  is  us'd  in  this 
Place  by  the  Poet,  to  fignify  only 
Superftition,  and  an  idle  and 
vain  Fear  of  the  Gods  :  As  if 
lyucretius  did  not  abfolutely  re- 
nounce all  Belief  of  Providence  ; 
or  had  been  that  fuperftitious 
Man  to  believe,  that  God  did 
any  thing,  or  concern'd  himlelf 
with  the  Care  of  Mankind. 

93.  Not  all,  Sec  ]  No  natural 
effects  whatever  give  fuch  Im- 
preflion  of  Divine  Fear  as  Thun- 
der :  This  is  evident  by  the  Ex- 
ample of  fome  wicked  Emperours; 
who,  tho'  they  were  Atheifts, 
and  made  themfelves  Gods,  yet 
by  their  Trembling  and  hiding 
themfelves  when  they  heard  it, 
confefs'd  a  greater  Divine  Power 
than  their  own.  Cselo  tonantem 
credidimus  jovem,  Horat.  And 
therefore  Lucretius  in  this  Place 
fays  of  Epicurus,  as  if  it  were  a 
Thing  extraordinary  and  peculi- 
ar to  him,  that  even  the  Sound 


of  Thunder  made  not  him  fu- 
perftitious. 

9B.  The  mighty  Space]  to  'sr£v. 
The  A  LL,whatever  is  in  the  Na- 
ture of  Things.Epicurus,and  Lu- 
cretius after  him,  diftinguiili  be- 
tween the  ALL,  and  what  they 
call,  Mundus,  the  World.  The 
All  is  the  Whokjor  the  Univerfe  ; 
the  Wbrld,  only  a  Part  of  it  : 
The  Epicureans  held  the  ALL  to 
be  infinite  and  eternal,  never  to 
have  had  a  Beginning,  and  that 
it  will  never  have  an  End,  and  to 
be  incapable  of  Increafe  or  De- 
creafe  ;  But  the  World  to  be  fi- 
nite ;  to  have  had  a  Beginning, 
and  to  be  liable  to  have  an  End. 
Epicurus    call'd  the  ALL,  t(Sv 


oy^cov  (pvcriv, 


the    Nature  of  the 


Whole  :  and  in  Plutarch  T-aTv 
ovTcov  9i5criy, the  Nature  of  Beings* 
This  is  what  Lucretius  calls  in 
this  Place,  Omne  immenfum, 
the  immenfe  All  ;  and  our  Tran- 
flator,  the  mighty  Space. 

103.  His  Conqueft]  This  is 
that  Conqueft  which  Virgil  cele- 
brates,Georg.  2.  v.  490.  where  he 
fings  a  Paan  to  tJie  Vidor  Epi- 
curus. 
Foelix  qui  potait:  rerum  cogno- 

Iccre  caufas ; 

Atqj 
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J  03     Left  you  (hould  ftarrat  thefe  bold  Truths,  and  fly 
Thefe  Lines,  as  Maxims  of  Impiety  : 
Confider  that  Religion  did,  and  will 
Contrive,  promote,  and  a(5b  the  greateft  HI. 
By  that  D  i  ^  k  ^'s  crue!  Altar  flow'd 

1 1  o  With  innocent  and  royal  Virgins  Blood  : 


IS* 


NOT 

Atq;  metus  omnes,   &  inexora- 

bile  Fatuni 
Subjecit    pedibus,      ftrepitumqi 

Acherontis  avari. 

Happy  the  Man  !     alone  thrice 

happy  he. 
Who  could  thro'   grofs  Effeds 

their  Caufes  iee  ; 
Whofe  Courage  from  the  Deeps 

of  Knowledge  fprings, 
Kor    vainly     fear'd    inevitable 

Things  ; 
But   did     his  Walk    of  Virtue 

calmly  go, 
Thro'  all  th'  Alarms  of  Death 

and  Hell  below.  Cowl. 

105.  Left  you,  Sccl  In  thefe 
24.  V.  he  feems  to  AifpecT:  that 
Memmius  will  be  ftartled  at  this 
impious  Docftrine,  that  tends  to 
the  Sub veriion  of  Religion,  and 
denies  the  Divine  Providence  ; 
he  therefore  endeavours  to  buoy 
up  his  Mind,  by  telling  him  that 
the  Religion,which  acknowledges 
Providence,  did  often  formerly 
perfuade  Men  to  commit  the 
moft  horrid  Crimes.  To  prove 
this,  he  brings  the  Example  of 
Iphigenia,who,upon  the  Account 
of  Religion,  and  even  by  Com- 
mand of  the  Oracle,  was  facri- 
£s'd  to  Diana  upon  her  Altar, 
at  Aulis,  a  Port  of  Boeocia  on 
the  River  Euripus,  even  her  own 
Father  affifting  at  the  Sacrifice  j 
and  this  was  done,  fays  he, 


To  bribe  the  Gods, 
Wind  for  Troy. 


and  buy  a 


For  the  Story  goes,   That  Aga- 
xnsmnon,  King  of  Mycens  and 


Un- 

Argos,  whom  the  Greeks  made 
choice  of  to  command  in  their 
Expedition  againit  Troy,  had 
Id  II 'da  Favourite  Stag,  belonging 
to  Diana,  who,  inrag'd  at  it, 
fent  a  Tempeft  among  their 
Ships,  which  forc'd  them  into  the 
Port  of  Aulis;  where  being  de- 
tain'd  for  fome  time  by  contrary 
W^inds,  they  at  length  fent  to 
confult  the  Oracle,  who  told 
them  that  Diana  would  not  be 
appeas'd  till  Iphigenia,the  Daugh- 
ter of  Agamemnon,  was  facrilis'd 
to  that  incens'd  Goddefs;  and 
this  was  accordingly  done,  fays 
the  Fable,  which,  as  well  as  what 
is  related  of  Idomeneus,  who  un- 
der pretence  of  a  Vow,  would 
have  facrific'd  his  eldeft  Son,took 
Rife,  no  doubt,  from  the  Story 
of  Jephta,which  happened  not  a 
great  many  Years  before  the 
Siege  of  Troy. 

105?.  Diana]  She  was  Daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 
born  at  the  fame  Birth  with 
Apollo.  A  Virgin-Goddefs, 
whofe  chief  Delight  was  hun- 
ting of  wild  Beafts  :  for  which 
reafon  flie  was  called  the  God- 
defs of  the  Woods.  She  was 
Luna  in  Heaven,  Diana  upon 
Earth,  and  Proferpina  in  Hell  : 
Hence  Dryden,  or  rather  Chau- 
cer, in  the  Knight's  Tale  : 


O    Goddefs,     Haunter    of  the 

Woodland  green, 
To    whom    both    Heav'n,    and 

Earth,  and  Seas  are  feen  : 
Queen  ofthe  nether  Sides,  where 

half  the  Year 
Thy  iilver  Beams  defcend,    and 

light  the  gloomy  Sphere  : 

Thou 
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Unhappy  Maid  I     with  facred  Ribbands  bound,  \ 

Rei^igion's  Pride  !    and  holy  Garlands  crown'd  . 

To  meet  an  undeferv'd,  untimely  Fate, 

Led  by  tht  G  R  EC  I  ^K  Chiefs  in  Pomp  and  State : 
1 1 5  She  faw  her  Father  by,  whofe  Tears  did  flow 

In  Streams ;  the  only  Pity  he  could  fhew. 

She  faw  the  crafty  Prieft  conceal  the  Knife 

From  him,  blefs'd  and  prepar  d  againft  her  Life  : 

She  faw  her  Citizens  with  weeping  Eyes 
120  Unwillingly  attend  the  Sacrifice. 

Then,  dumb  with  Grief,  her  Tears  did  Pity  crave  ; 

But  'twas  beyond  her  Father's  Power  to  fave. 

In  vain  did  Inncence,  Youth,  and  Beauty  plead; 

In  vain  the  firft  Pledge  of  his  nuptial  Bed  : 
125  She  fell :  evn  now  grown  ripe  for  bridal  Joy, 

To  bribe  the  G  o  d  s,  and  buy  a  Wind  for  T  jj  o  -/, 

So  dy'd  this  innocent,   this  royal  Maid : 

Such  dev*lifh  Ad:s  Religion  could  perfuade ! 
But  ftill  fome  frightful  Tales,  fome  furious  Threats, 
)3oBy  Poets  form'd,  thofe  grave  and  holy  Cheats, 

May  biafs  thee.    Ev'n  I  could  eafily  find 

A  Thoufand  Stories  to  diftradk  thy  Mind. 

Invent  new  Fears,  whofe  horrid  Looks  (hould  fright,' 

And  damp  thy  Thoughts  when  eager  on  Delight : 

And 
N  O  T  £  5. 


Thou,   Goddefs,   by  thy  triple 

Ihape  art  feen 
In  Heav'n,    Earth,   Hell,    and 

ev'ry  where  a  Queen. 

III.  Sacred  Ribbands]  It  was 
the  Cuftom  to  deck,  and  trim 
up  the  Victims  with  Ribbands  of 
feveral  Colours,  and  other  Gaw- 
deries,  as  if  they  were  to  be  led 
to  their  Nuptials,  not  their 
Death. 

1 14.  Led  by  the  Grecian  Chiefs] 
Por  fhe  was  led  to  the  Altar,  by 
her  ownFather  Ag3niemnon,and 
his  Brother  Menelaus,  who  com- 
manded the  Greeks  in  the  War 
againft  the  Trojans. 

1 24.  The  firft  Pledge]  Becaufc 
ihc  was  the  Eldeft  of  all  Aga- 
memnon's Children:  Thusihe 
fays  to  her  Father  in  Euripides, 


'BTcuS'  g^£,Iphig.  in  Aul.v.1220, 

I  was  the  firft  that  call'd  you  Fa- 
ther, and  the  firft  that  you 
calPd  Child. 

129.  But  ftill,  8cc,i  Lucretius 
once  more  diftrufts,  left  Mem- 
mius,  giving  Credit  to  the  Fa- 
bles of  the  Poets,  of  Acheron, 
Cerberus,  the  Puniiliments  after 
Death,&c.  to  which  he  had  been 
long  accuftomed,  iliould  ftill  be 
averfetohis  Opinions :  He  there- 
fore obviates  thefe  Scruples,  by 
fuggefting  to  him,  that  all  thofe, 
and  the  like  Fables  are  only  the 
meer  Inventions  of  Poets ;  and 
that  he  himfelf  could  invent  o» 
thers  altogether  as  dreadful. 

135  But 
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But  if  it  once  appear, 


That  after  Death  there's  neither  Hope  nor  Fear  j 
Then  Men  might  freely  triumph,  then  difdain 
The  Poets  Tales,  and  fcorn  their  fanfy'd  Pain  : 
But  now  we  muft  fubmir,  lince  Pains  we  fear 
1 40  Eternal  after  Death,  we  know  not  where. 

We  know  not  yet  the  S  o  u  l  ;  how  *tis  produced  ; 
Whether  with  Body  born,  or  eKc  infus*dt 

Whether 
NOTES. 


,135.  But  if,  &c.]  In  thefe 
24.  V.  he  infinuates,that  fince  the 
dread  ofPuniihments  after  Death 
proceeds  from  the  Belief  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  if  it  be 
once  prov'd  that  the  Soul  is  mor- 
tal, all  that  vain  Fear  will  va- 
nifli  :  But  fincethe  Philofophers 
have  differ'd  in  Opinion  con- 
cerning the  Soul  •,  fome  believing 
it  to  be  born  with  the  Body,  and 
to  dye  with  it  ;  others,  that  it 
exifts  before,  and  is  infus'd  into 
Bodies  at  the  Moment  of  their 


Birth  ;  and  that  being  feparated 
from  the  Body  by  Death,  it  goes 
down  into  Hell ;  or  tranlmi- 
grates  into  the  Bodies  of  Beails, 
certainly  Men  would  be  much 
in  the  wrong  to  contemn  Provi- 
dence, feeing  eternal  Torments 
are  referv*d  for  all  that  defpife 
it. 

141.  We  know,  &c.]  The  Opi- 
nions concerning  the  Soul  were 
very  different  in  the  Age  of  Lu- 
cretius. Some  of  the  Antients  be- 
lieved it  to  exift  from  all  Eter- 
nity, and  that  it  is  incorporeal 
and  immortal  :  Others,  that  it 
is  born  with  the  Body,  and  cor- 
poreal, and  mortal  :  Plato  held 
it  to  be  created  from  all  Eterni- 
ty, and  that  it  was  plac'd  among 
the  Stars  *,  till  grov;n  weary  of 
celeftial,  and  failing  in  love  with 
earthly  Things,  it  infus'd  it  f&U 
into  Bodies,  at  the  Moment  of 
their  Birth.  Anftotle,  That  it 
was  not  created  from  all  Ecerni 
ty,  but  at  the  fame  Time  with 


the  Body:  that  is  to  fay,   that 
it  begins  to  exift  in  Heaven,    at 
the  time    when     the     Body  is 
born,  and  is  the  fame  Moment 
infus'd  into  the  Body,    and  con- 
tinues in  it,   till  it  is  feparated 
from  it  by  Death,    and  then  re- 
turns back  to  Heaven  :     but  he 
I  held  it  to  be     incorporeal  and 
immortal.   Hence  others  fabled, 
that  after  Death  Souls  return  in- 
to Heaven,    from  whence  they 
came:     Others,    that  they  de- 
fcend  into  Hell ;  but  not  all  into 
the  fame  Place  :  for  they  ima- 
gined that  the    Souls    of  Men 
who   had    liv'd   wicked    Lives, 
were  thrown  down  intoTartarus, 
which  they  held  to  be  the  lowe^ 
Deep  of  the  Infernal  Abodes: 
but  that  the  Souls  of  thofe  who 
had  liv'd  well,  were  receiv'd  into 
Elyfium.  Others,  as  £nnius,held 
that  the    Body     return'd    into 
Earth,    and  that   the  Soul  flew 
away  into  Heaven  ;  but  that  the 
Shadows  or  Ghofts,    which  they 
held    to  be    certain   Images  of 
Souls,  go  into  Hell.    Pythagoras 
believ'd  the  Soul  to  exift  from 
all  Eternity,  and  to  be  immor- 
tal and  incorporeal,  but  that  af- 
ter Death  it  goes  from  Body  in- 
to Body,  as  well  of  Man  as   of 
Beaft  :    and  this  is    what  they 
call   Metempfychofis,    Tranfmi- 
gration  of  Souls.  But  Heracli- 
tus,  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Hip- 
parchus.  Hippo,  Thales,    Hip- 
pocrates,   Xenophanes,    Parme- 
nides,   Empedocles,     Lucretius, 
D  and 
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Whether  in  Death  breath 'd  out  into  the  Air 
She  mix  confus'dly  wich'c,  and  perifli  there  ; 

145  Or  thro*  vaft  Shades  and  horrid  Silence  go 
To  vifit  brimftone  Caves,  and  Pools  below  ; 

Or  into  Beafts  retires.- 

As  our fam'd  Enkiv  s  fings,  upon  whofe  Brow 
The  firft,  and  frefheft  Crowns  of  Laurel  grow, 

250  That  ever  learned  It  ^  ly  could  fho  w : 
Tho*  he  in  lafting  Numbers  does  exprefs 
The ftately  Achervsi^k  Palaces, 
Which  neither  S  o  u  t  nor  Body  e'er  invades  ; 
But  certain  pale  and  melancholy  Shades. 


From 
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^id  o-:hers  of  the  like  Gang, 
held  the  Soul  to  be  born  with 
the  Body,  and  corporeal,  and 
mortal  \  but  with  this  difference, 
that  Hippo  and  Thales  believ'd 
it  to  confift  of  Water  •,  Heracli- 
tus,  Democritus,  and  Hippar- 
chus,  of  Fire  *,  fome  of  the  Dif- 
ciples  of  Thales,  of  Air;  Hip- 
pocrates, of  Fire  and  Water  ; 
Xenophanes,  of  Water  and 
Earth  ;  Parmenides,.  of  Earth 
and  Fire;  Empedocles,  of  all 
the  four  Elements,  Fire,  Air, 
Earth  and  Water  ;  Critias,  of 
Blood,  &c. 

148.  Ennius,  upon  whofe 
Brdw,  &C.3  He  was  a  Latin  Po- 
et, who  liv'd  about  a  hundred 
•years  before  Lucretius  ;  who 
calls  him  the  firft,  of  the  Latin 
Poets,  not  that  he  liv'd  before 
any  of  the  others ;  for  Livius 
Andronicus  writ  Poems  before 
Ennius  ;  but  becaufe  he  was  the 
firft  of  the  Latins,  that  writ  an 
Epick  and  Heroick  Poem  after 
the  Example  of  Homer.  He  was 
a  Pythagorean  ,  as  indeed  were 
moft  of  the  Writers  of  that  Age. 
I  $0.  Italy3  A  Countrey  of 
Europe  very  well  known ;  it  lies 
extended  in  the  Shape  of  a  Boot, 
Between  the  Adriatick  or  Gulph 
of  Venice,  from  the  North  and 
Eaft ",  and  the  Tyrrhene  or  Tuf- 
can  Sea  from  the  South  :  To  the 
l^orthand  Weft  the  Alps  di- 


from     Germany     and 


vide    it 
France. 

152.  Acherufian  Palaces]|  So 
cali'd  from  Acheron,  one  of  the 
Rivers  of  Hell,  that  was  feign 'd 
to  receive  the  Souls  of  the  Dead. 
What  our  Tranflator  calls  A- 
cherulian  Palaces,  his  Author 
calls  Acherulia  Templa,  the  vaft 
and  fpatious  Places  of  Hell : 
for  fo  the  Word  Templa  ligni- 
fies ;  as  Templa  Coeli  in  Te- 
rence is  us'd  to  fignify  the  im- 
menfe  Tratft  of  the  Air ;  and 
thus  too  in  Lucretius  we  find 
T^theris  Templa,  tronitralia 
Templa,  in  the  fame  Sence. 

153.  Which  neither,  &c.]  En- 
nius, as  we  obferv'd  before,  held 
the  Pythagorean  Dodrine  of  the 
Tranfmigration  of  Souls;  and 
he  affirmed  that  the  Soul  of  Ho- 
mer was  in  his  Body.  But  that 
he  might  not  injure  Pluto,  he 
bequeath'd  to  the  infernal  Man- 
fions,  not  the  Souls,  nor  the  Bo- 
dies, but  the  Ghofts,  Spedres, 
Images,  or  Shadows  of  the  Dead, 
which  appearing  to  us,  or  feem- 
ing  to  do  fo,  when  we  are  afleep, 
awake,  or  in  our  Sicknefs,  ftrike 
a  Terrour  into  our  Minds.  This 
was  the  Opinion  of  Ennius  ; 
which  Lucretius  hints  at  in  this 
Place,  and  by  the  way  takes  oc- 
cafion  to  deride. 

154..  Pale  Shades     He  means 

Ghofts  or  Spe^ftres,    which  the 

Antients 
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1 5 5  From  whence  he  faw  old  Ho  i^  £  jt  *s  Ghoft  arife. 

An  auguft  Shade!  down  from  whofe  rev'rend  Eyes, 
While  his  learn'd  Tongue  Nature's  great  Secrets  told 
Whole  Streams  of  Tears  in  mighty  Numbers  roul'd. 
Therefore  I'll  fing,    to  cure  thefe  ;ivanton  Fears, 

1 60  Why  Sun  and  Moon  mete  out  the  cirding  Years : 
How  Bodies  firft  began  :  But  chiefly  this, 
Whence  comes  the  S  o  u  l,  and  what  her  Nature  is : 
What  frights  her  waking  Thoughts,   what  cheats  her 
When,  lleeping,  or  difeas'd,  fhe  thinks  flie  fpies   (Eyes, 

1 65  Thin  Ghosts  in  various  Shapes  about  her  Bed  5 
And  feems  to  hear  the  Voices  of  the  D  e  a  d. 

I'm  fenfible  the  L^r  m  is  too  poor 
To  equal  the  v^ft  Riches  of  the  G  j?  e  c  i  ^  k  Store  : 

New 
N  ©  T  £  5. 


Antients  held  to  be  a  third  Na- 
ture, of  which,  together  with 
Body  and  Soul,  the  whole  Man 
confifts. 

15$.  Old  Homer's  Ghoft]  Ho- 
rner, the  Greek  Poet,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  thing  that 
w€  can  fay  in  his  Commendati- 
on. But  Cicero  in  LucuJlus 
mentions  this  Dream  of  Ennius, 
Vifus  Homerus  adefTe  Poetaj, 
Homer  feem'd  to  appear  to  the 
Poet:  and  in  the  Dream  of 
Scipio,  he  fays,  Fit  enim  fere  ut 
cogitationes  fermonefq;  noftri 
pariant  aliquid  in  Somno,  tale, 
quale  de  Homero  fcribit  Ennius, 
de  quo  videlicet  faspiflime  vigi- 
lans  folebat  cogitare  &  loqui, 
•For  it  often  happens  that  our 
Thoughts  and  Words  produce 
in  our  Sleep  fomething  like  that 
which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer, 
of  whom  he  waking  was  wont 
frequently  to  think  and  fpeak. 

158.  Whole  Streams,  &c.]  For, 
Ennius  us'd  to  fay,  that  the 
Ghoft  of  Homer  came  to  him 
from  Hell,  and  bitterly  weeping 
difcover'd  to  him  the  Nature  of 
Things ;  a  Folly,  for  which  Ci- 
cero fufficiently  laughs  at  him 
in  his  lecond  Book  of  the  Aca- 
demick  Qiieftions. 

15^.  Therefore  I'll  fmg,    ^cj 


Therefore  to  deliver  his  Mem- 
mius  from  all  his  Fears,  he  tells 
him  in  thefe  8.  v.  that  he  will  dii- 
pute,  not  only  of  the  Heavens, 
of  the  Gods,  and  of  the  Genera- 
tion of  Things  ;  all  which  he 
had  before  promis'd  to  do  j  buc 
that  he  will  explain  befides  the 
Nature  of  the  Soul,  and  what 
thofe  Things  are  which  affed  us 
to  that  Degree,  fometimes  when 
we  are  awake,  fometimes  when 
afleep,  that  we  think  we  fee  Per- 
fons  long  lince  dead,  and  hear 
them  talking  to  us  :  from 
whence  we  believe  that  the  Soul 
exifts  afcer  her  Separation  from 
the  Body. 

167.  I'm  fenfible,&c.]  Having 
propos'd  the  Argument  of  the 
following  Work,  the  Poet  in 
thefe  10.  V.  weighs  the  difficulty 
of  it:  and  declares  how  hard  a 
Task  it  is  to  write  in  Latin 
Yerfe  the  Philofophy  of  the 
Greeks,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Epicu- 
rus and  his  Followers ;  as  well 
becaufe  of  the  Poornefs  of  the 
Latin  Tongue,  as  of  the  New- 
nefs  of  the  Subjed  :  he  profefTes 
however  that  he  is  willing  to  un*- 
derao  any  Labour  for  the  fake  of 
his  beloved  Memmius,  whom  hg 
has  undertaken  to  inftru^. 
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New  Matter  various  Nature  ftill  affords, 
170  And  new  Conceptions  ftill  require  new  Words.^ 
Yet,  in  Refped  to  You,  with  great  Delight 
I  meet  thefe  Dangers  ;  and  I  wake  all  Night, 
Lab'ring  fit  Numbers,  and  fit  Words  to  find. 
To  make  Things  plain,  and  to  inftrucft  your  Mind, 
175  And  teach  her  to  dired  her  curious  Eye 

Into  coy  N  A  T  u  R  E  's  greateft  Privacy.        (Souls, 
Thefe  Fears,  that  Darknefs,   which  o'erfpreads  our 
Day  can't  difperfe  ;  but  thofe  eternal  Rules, 
Which  from  firm  Premifes  true  Reason  draws, 
180  And  a  deep  Infight  into  N  a  t  u  r  e's  Laws. 

And  now  let  this  as  the  firft  Rule  be  laid  :       (made. 
Nothing  was   by  the  Gods  ofNothing 

From 
NOTES, 


177.  Thefe  Fears,  &:c.  ]  In 
thefe  4.  V.  the  Poet  declares,  that 
thofe  caufelefs  and  empty  Fears, 
and  that  inward  Darknefs,  which 
Religion  andlgnorance  have  pro- 
duc'd  in  the  Minds  of  Men,  can 
not  be  diipel'd  and  chas'd  away 
by  any  Beams  of  outward  Sun- 
iliine  ;  but  by  that  Philofophy 
that  inftrudis  us  aright  in  the 
Kature  of  Things,  and  teaches 
the  true  Caufes  of  them. 

181.  And  now,  &c.]  At  length 
in  thefe  1 1  v.  he  enters  upon  his 
Subjedl,  and  totally  to  over- 
throw all  Belief  of  Providenee, 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
Things  were  originally  made 
without  the  Help  of  the  Gods ; 
and  therefore  are  not  govern'd 
and  adminifter'd  by  them  :  And 
that  he  may  go  on  the  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  in  his  Argumentation, 
he  firft  of  all  lays  down  this 
Principle.  That  nothing  is  made 
of  Nothing,  which  he  is  going 
to  prove  at  large  :  for  he  had  ta- 
ken notice  that  the  Belief  of  Pro- 
vidence fprung from  hence;  That 
Men  had  obferv'd  many  Things 
upon  Earth,  and  in  the  Heavens, 
and  not  being  able  to  difcover 
the  caufes  of  them,  immediately 
concluded  that  the  Gods  had 
made  them  out  of  Nothing  :  the 


Falfity  of  which  he  undertakes  to 
demonftrate. 

Thus  we  fee  that  Lucretius 
begins  his  Philofophy  with  the 
Denial  of  the  Creation  :  and  we 
fhall  find  him  very  copious  in  his 
Arguments  to  juftifjr-  this  abfurd 
Opinion,     but  not  one  of  them 
reaches  his  Defign  :  For,  tho'  all 
things    now    rife    from    proper 
Seeds,  and  grow  by  juft  Degrees : 
tho'  they  fpring  only  at  conveni- 
ent Seafons  of  the  Year  ;  yet  how 
does  this  evince  that  thefe  Seeds 
were  not  the  Produdion  of  the 
Almighty  Word  ?     But   to  con- 
fute his  impious  Opinion,    and 
demonftrate  that  'tis  impoflible 
Matter  iliould  be  felf-exiftent ; 
that  it  cannot  be  ct ^€^9^  'nS  0sw, 
Sifter  to  the  Deity,  as  Hierocles, 
de  Fato   &  Providentia,    p.   10. 
fays,  the  Platonifts  imagine ;  it 
is  fufficient  to  look  abroad  into 
the  World,    and  fee  that  Stones 
and  Mud  are  not  Beings  of  infi- 
nite Perfedion  :  for  whatfoe-ver  is 
aoToJro, felf-exiftent,  as  Scaliger 
calls    the   Deity ,    can  have  no 
Bounds    fet  to    its  Excellency  : 
For  what  can  hinder  the  utmoft 
Perfection  in  that  Being  which 
depends   only  on  it  felf  ?     Now 
if  he  could  have  prov'd  that  No- 
thing is  made  of  Nothing,  Pro- 
vidence 
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From  hence  proceed*  all  our  Diftruft  and  Fear  ; 
That  many  Things  in  Heav  n  and  Earth  appear, 

1 85  Whofe  Caufes  far  remote  and  hidden  ly,  ,      ..    y 

Beyond  the  Ken  of  vulgar  R  e  a  s  o  n  's  Eye  ;  ^ 

And  therefore  Men  afcribe  them  to  the  D  e  i  t  y.     S 
But  this  once  prov'd,  it  gives  an  open  Way 
To  N  A  T  u  R  E  's  Secrets,  and  we  walk  in  Day. 

90  How  Things  are  made,    and  how  preferv'd  we'll  prove. 
Without  the  Trouble  of  the  Powers  above. 

If  Nothing  can  be  fertile,  what  Law  binds 
All  Beings  ftill  to  gen'rate  their  own  Kinds  ? 
Why  do  not  all  Things  varioully  proceed 

95  From  ev'ry  Thing  ?    What  Ufe  of  fimilar  Seed  ? 

Why 
N  0  T  £  5. 


idence  had  at  once  been  over* 
hrown :  but  the  Reader  will  ea- 
ly  difcern,  that  after  all  his 
reat  Labour  and  the  mighty 
'uftle  he  makes,  he  in  effed 
roves  no  more  than  what  no 
nan  denies  •,  that  is  to  fay,  that 
•Nothing  within  the  Compafs 
nd  Circumference  of  Nature  is 
•roduc'd  from  Nothing.  And 
herefore  Lacftantius,  2.  Inft.  10. 
peaking  of  this  Argument  of  the 
Lpicureans,  had  reafon  to  fay  : 
in  autem  intra  Nature  vires 
ontineri  voluerit  Epicurus,  non 
ifet  cur  a  nobis  non  laudaretur. 
::^onftat  enim  ex  nihilo  nihil  fieri 
'ofie  NatursB  viribus.  If  Epicu- 
us  would  be  content  that  this 
^ropofition  ihould  be  interpre- 
ed  to  extend  no  farther  than  to 
Phings  within  the  Strength  of 
"Mature,  we  iliould  have  no  rea- 
on  not  to  approve  it  ;  For  it  is 
tioft  certain,  that  Nothing  is 
nade  of  Nothing  by  the  Strength 
nd  Power  of  Nature.  There 
;  not  therefore  any  reafon  to 
car  whatever  Arguments  can  be 
irought  againft  the  Power  of 
jod  j  fince  thofe  which  the  moft 
'enetrating  Wit  of  Lucretius  has 
■een  able  to  advance ,  are  fo 
^eak :  for  if  his  impious  Do- 
trine  could  have  been  defended, 
le  certainly  was  capable  of  de- 
ending  it : 


Si  Pergama  dextra 


Defendi  poiTent,  certe  hac  defen- 
fa  fuillent. 

1 92.  If  Nothing,  Scc.l  Epicu- 
rus in  the  Epiftle  to  Herodotus 
has  comprehended  in  a  few 
Words  this  firft  Argument 
which  Lucretius  brings  to  prove 
that  Nothing  is  made  of  No- 
thing, iiSh  7;vs'3  cK  1?  luyj  QyT(^y 
'STttK    yb    Ik    'utcIvt(^   £7/vs'3  olv, 

which  is  exadtly  what  Lucretius 
fays  more  at  large  in  thefe  iS.v.If 
Things  were  produc'd  from  No- 
thing, then  every  Thing  would 
proceed  from  every  thing :  there 
would  be  no  need  of  Seed  :  but 
Men  would  ftart  up  out  of  the 
Earth,  Beafts  and  Fifli  would 
dropout  of  the  Sky,  &cq.  Now 
fince  all  Things  do  not  proceed 
from  all  Things,  but  certain  pro- 
per Seeds  are  neceflary,  he  right- 
ly concludes,  That  Nothing  is 
produc'd  from  Nothing.  Kor 
indeed  can  any  thing  be  objecfted 
againft  this  Argument,inafmuch 
as  It  extends  only  to  Things 
within  the  Fower  of  Nature: 
for  fo  far  it  holds  good,  but  no 
farther. 

210,  Be- 
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Why  do  not  Birds,  why  Fifli  not  rife  from  Earth? 
And  Men  and  Trees  from  Water  take  their  Birth  ? 
Why  do  not  Herds  and  Flocks  drop  down  from  Air  ? 
Wild  Creatures  and  untam'd  fpring  ev'ry  where  ? 

ico  The  fame  Tree  would  not  rife  from  the  fame  Root, 
The  Cherry  would  not  blufh  in  the  fame  Fruit : 
Nought  fixt  and  conftant  be ;  but  ev'ry  Year        f bear 
Whole  Nature  change,  and  aH  Things  all  Thing 
For  did  not  proper  Seeds  on  all  Things  wait, 

10$  How  then  could  this  Thing  ftill  proceed  from  that  ? 
But  now  fince  conftant  N  a  x  u  r  e  all  Things  breeds. 
From  Matter,  fitly  join'd  with  proper  S  e  e  d  s  j 
Their  various  Shapes,  their  diff'rent  Properties 
Is  the  plain  Caufe  why  all  from  all  can't  rife. 

2'io      Befides,  why  is  ripe  Corn  in  Summer  found  ? 
Why  not  bald  Winter  with  frefli  Rofes  crownd • 
Why  not  his  Cups  o'erflow  with  new  prefs'd  Wine  ? 
Why  fweaty  Autumn  only  treads  the  Vine  ?  ' 

But  becaufe  Seeds,  to  vital  Union  caft, 

11$  Spring,  and  appear,  but  while  the  Seafons  laft  ;   (bear. 
While  Mother  Earth  has  Warmth  and  Strength  a 
And  can  with  Safety  truft  her  infant  Buds  to  the  mild  Air 
Things  made  of  Nothing  would  at  once  appear 
At  any  Time,   and  Quarter  of  the  Year, 

120  Since  there's  no  Seed,    whofe  Nature  might  remit. 
And  check  their  Growth,    until  the  Seafon's  fit. 

Befides,    no  Need  of  Time  for  Things  to  grow  : 
For  Time  would  be  a  Meafure  e'en  too  flow : 

BU! 

N  O  T  E  S' 


210.  Befideswhy,  &c.]  The 
preceding  Argument  to  prove 
that  Nothing  is  made  of  No- 
thing, was  brought  from  the 
firft  Rife  and  Beginning  of 
Things ;  He  now  in  12.  v.  proves 
the  fame  Propoiition  by  another 
Argument,  drav/n  from  the  con- 
Aant  and  never  changing  Effects 
of  the  Seafons  in  which  the 
things  are  brought  forth.  For 
why  ihould  Rofes  be  produc'd 
only  in  the  Spring,  why  Fruits 
in  Summer,  and  Grapes  in  Au- 
tumn, and  not  any  or  all  of  them 
in  Winter,  if  Matter  contributed 
nothing  to  their  Producftion, 
iinee  there  is  not  a  greater  dif- 


pofition  in  one  Seafon  of  the 
Year  than  in  another ,  to  produce 
any  Thing  out  of  Nothing  i 
This  Argument  likewife  holds 
good,  talcing  it  to  extend  no  far- 
ther than  to  Things  within  the 
Strength  of  Nature. 

216.  While,   Scc.i    He  means 
in  the  Spring ;    the  Seafon 
When  firft   the  tender  Blades 

of  Grafs  appear^ 
And  Buds,  that  yet  the  Blafts 

of  Eurus  fear, 
Starnd  at  the  door  of  Life,  and 

doubt  to  cloath  the  Year. 

Dryd.  .    1 

222.  Befides,  no  need,  &c.]  His  ! 
third  Argumtnt,    contained  in 
9»T. 
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But  in  one  Inftant,  if  from  Nought  began, 
225  A  ^^^"t>  might  be  a  Tree,  a  Boy  a  Man. 
But  this  is  falfe  :  Each  mean  Obferver  fees. 
Things  grow  from  certain  Seeds  by  juft  Degrees  . 
And  growing  keep  their  Kind :  And  hence  we  know -J 
That  Things  from  proper  Matter  rife  and  grow  j        C 
130  By  proper  Matter  fed,  and  nourifh'd  too.  ^ 

Again  ;  the  Earth  puts  forth  no  gawdy  Flow'rs, 
Unlefs  impregnated  with  timely  Show'rs  : 
And  living  Creatures  too,  that  fcarce  receive 
Supplies  of  Food  ;  nor  can  beget,  nor  live. 
135  Wherefore  'tis  better  to  conclude  there  are 

Many  First   Common  Bodies  every  where, 
Which  join'd,  as  Letters  Words,  do  Things  compofe. 
Than  that  from  Nothing  any  Thing  arofe. 

Befides;  why  does  weak  Nature  make  fuch  fmalf, 
[40  Such  puny  Things  for  Men  ?    Why  not  fo  tall, 

That 
NOTES, 


:.  V.  is  brought  from  the  natu- 
ral Growth  of  Things.  For  if 
Things  were  made  of  Nothing, 
vhat  hinders  them  from  grow- 
ng  bigger  out  of  Nothing  like- 
vife  ?  And  thus  there  would 
3e  no  Need  of  Time  for  them  to 
ittain  to  the  Height  of  their  Per- 
'edion,  and  Fullnels  of  Growth  : 
It  leaft,  in  a  Moment  of  Time. 
I  new-born  Babe  might  ftart  up 
nto  a  fturdy  Youth,  dec.  For 
Things  grow  ilowly  and  by  De- 
crees, becaufe  they  are  encreas'd 
3y  a  certain  Matter,  and  by  cer- 
ain  Principles,  which  in  one  In- 
tant  of  Time  can  neither  be  af- 
.embled,  difpos'd  in  due  Order, 
lor  join'd  together.  Since  there- 
x>re  all  Things  are  nourifh'd 
md  grow  by  the  Help  of  proper 
Jeeds,  they  muft  of  Neceffity  be 
jroduc'd  from  proper  Seeds  like- 
vife.  This  Argument  too  is  va- 
id,  provided  ftill  it  be  not  ex- 
ended  to  Things  above  the  Pow- 
T  of  Nature, 

231.  Again,  the  Earth,  &c.] 
rhefe  8  v.  contain  his  fourth 
Argument,  which  he  has  taken 
rom  the  Neceffity  of  Food  and 
^Tol4riaunent,  and  is  no  Jefs  co- 


gent than  the  others.  For  fince 
the  Earth  can  bring  forth  No- 
thing without  Rain  ;  and  fince 
Animals,  when  depriv'd  of  Food 
and  Nourishment,  can  neither 
propagate  their  Kinds,  nor  even 
fupport  their  own  iives  ;  who 
can  be  fo  weak  as  to  believes  that 
either  Animals,  or  the  Fruits  of 
the  Earth  are  produc'd  out  of 
Nothing,  it  being  moft  evident 
that  Matter  is  eifentiaily  neceffa- 
ry  for  the  Produdion  and  Nou- 
riihment  of  ail  Things  ?  Nay, 
we  ought  rather  to  conclude, 
that  there  are  certain  Seeds,  of 
which  Things  are  compos'd,  as 
Words  are  of  Letters. 

2y^.  Befides,  why,  &c.]  His 
fifth  Argument,  in  thefe  14  v. 
is  taken  from  the  fixt  and  deter- 
minate Size  and  Duration  of 
Things:  For  if  Men,  for  Ex- 
ample,were  produc'd  of  Nothing, 
whence  comes  it  to  pafs  that  they 
are  conftantly  fo  weak  and  little  ? 
Whence  proceeds  this  Shortnefs 
of  Life,  and  the  other  Inconve- 
niences and  Imperfedions  of 
Mankind  ?  But  admit  that  Men 
proceed  from  certaia  Seeds,  and 
of  a  certain  Matter,  and  all  thofe 
Things 
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That  while  they  wade  thro'  Seas  and  fwelling  Tides, 
Th'  afpiring  Waves  Ihould  hardly  touch  their  Sides  ? 
Why  not  To  ftrong,  that  they  with  Eafe  might  tear 
The  hardeft  Rocks,  and  throw  them  thro  the  Air? 

245  Why  can  not  fhe  preferve  them  in  their  Prime, 
Above  the  Pow'r  of  all-devouring  Time  ? 
Why  wanton  Childhood  ends  in  youthful  Rage, 
And  Youth  falls  fwiftly  into  doating  Age  ? 
But  becaufe  Things  on  certain   Seeds  depend, 

250  For  their  firft  Rife,  Continuance  and  End. 

Therefore  unfruitful  Nothing  Nothing  breeds  j 
Since  all  Things  owe  their  Life  to  proper  Seeds. 

Laftly,  Experience  tells  us  that  wild  Roots, 
Better  d  by  Art  and  Toil,  bear  noble  Fruits. 

Whence 
NOTES. 


Things  v;ill  be  eafily  accounted 
for,  and  even  appear  necefTary 
and  unavoidable. 

This  Argument  holds  good 
with  the  fame  Reftricftion  as  the 
former  ;  but  not  without  fome 
Diftindion  :  For  Nature  feems 
to  have  prefcrib'd  no  Bounds  to 
the  Size  of  fome  inanimate 
Things  :  Fire,  for  Example,  if 
you  continue  to  fupply  it  with 
ftiJI  more  and  more  Fuel,  it  ftill 
grows  bigger  and  bigger  :  But  to 
all  Things  that  have  Life,  to 
Plants  as  well  as  Animals,  Na- 
ture has  fixt  certain  Bounds  of 
Growth  and  Magnitude:  For 
Things  grow  by  the  Strength  of 
Natural  Heat  only  ;  which  lef- 
fens  by  Degrees,when  either  thro' 
Failure  of  Strength,  or  the  Op- 
pofition  of  Contraries,  it  can  dif- 
fufe  and  fpread  it  felf  no  farther  : 
Befides,  it  decays  and  grows  weak 
with  Age. 

'^  240.  Why  not,  &c.]  Lucretius 
feems  to  allude  to  the  Fable  of 
Polyphemus  :  of  whom  Virgil, 
JEn,  3.  V.  3^4* 

— graditurque  perjequor 

Jam   medium,    necdum  Flucftus 
latera  ardua  tinxit. 


Thro'  Seas  he  ftrides, 

And  fcarce  the  topmoit  Billows 
louch'd  his  Sides.  Dryd. 


243.  Why  not,  &c.]  As  the 
Giants  were  feign'd  to  be  :  of 
whom,  Virgil,  Georg,  I.  v.  288. 

Ter  funt  conati  imponere  Pelio 

Oflam 
Scilicet  8c  OfCx  frondofum  in- 

volvere  Olympum. 

OfTa  on  Pelion  they  thrice  ftrove 

to  caft. 
And  on  them  would  have  heap'd 

Olympus  too  at  laft. 

But  this  Fable  of  the  Giants 
Fight  with  the  Gods  was  not  in- 
vented by  the  Greeks,  but  came 
from  the  Eaftern  Nations,  and 
arofe  from  the  true  Story  of  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
253  Laftly,  Experience,  &c.] 
The  Poet  had  obferv'd,  thai- 
Corn,  Trees,  Flowers,  &c.  ;^re 
improv'd  and  better 'd  by  hum^ 
Induftry ;  from  whence  he  brings 
his  fixth  and  laft  Argument,  to 
prove  that  Nothing  is  made  of 
Nothing,  and  reafons  thus  in 
thefe  8.  v.  All  this  is  occafion'd 
by  certain  hidden  Seeds.  For 
what  would  Induftry  and  La- 
bour avail,  if  thofe  Things  were 
produc'd  from  Nothing?  It 
would  indeed  be  vain  and  ufelefs: 
And  whofbever  lliould  under- 
take to  cultivate  Nothing,would 

do 
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255  Whence  we  conclude,  that  Seeds  of  Bodies  ly 
In  Ea  R  T  H.'s  cold  Womb,  which,  let  at  Liberty 
By  breaking  of  the  Clods,  in  which  they  lurk. 
Spring  briskly  up,  and  do  their  proper  Work. 
For,  were  there  none,  tho'  we  no  Help  afford, 

260  Things  would  bebetter'd  of  their  own  Accord; 

Beiides  ;    as  Nothing  Nature's  Power  creates  5 
So  D  E  A  T  H  dilTolves,  but  not  annihilates. 

For  could  the  Substances  of  Bodies  dy^ 
They  prefently  would  vanifii  from  our  Eye  5 

16$  And,  without  Force  diflblving,  perifti  all; 
And  filently  into  their  Nothing  fall. 
But  now  fince  Things  from  Seeds  eternal  rife  ;     "^ 
Their  Parts  well  join'd  and  fitted  ^Nothing  dies,  ?• 
Unlefs  fome  Force  break  off  the  the  nat'ral  Ties.      -) 

270      If  all  Things,  over  which  long  Years  prevail. 
Did  wholly  perifh,  and  their  Matter  fail. 
How  could  the  Powers  of  all-kind  Vek-vs  breed 
A  conftant  Race  of^An'mals  to  fucceed  ? 
Or  how  the  E  A  R  t  H  eternally  fupply, 

2,75  With  conftant  Food,  each  his  Neceflity  P 


How 
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do  Nothing.  Nay,  what  can 
hinder  Plants,  that  are  produc'd 
from  Nothing,  from  improving 
and  growing  every  Year  more  fair 
and  fruitful  of  their  own  accord  ? 

2(^1.  Befides :  as  Nothing,&c.] 
Hitherto  Lucretius  has  been  pro- 
ving, That  Nothing  is  made  of 
Nothing.  But  now,  in  thefe  2.  v. 
he  propofes  another  Principle 
which  is  a  Confequent  of  the  for- 
mer :  viz*  That  nothing  is  anni- 
hilated, or  reduc'd  into  Nothing. 

26^.  For  could,  &c.]  In  thefe 
7.  v.  he  brings  his  firft  Argu- 
tnent  againft  the  Annihilation  of 
Things,  and  reafons  to  this  Pur- 
pofe,  from  the  common  Refolu- 
tion  ofCompoundBodies.For,fays 
he,  if  Things  refolv'd  into  No- 
thing, or  were  mortal  in  all  their 
Parts,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  Force  or  Violence  to  diffolve 
any  of  thein  :  But  as  every 
Thing  would  be  produc'd,  and 
appear  on  a  fuddain,  v/ithout  the 
Bndeavour  or  Force  of  anv  other 


thing  ;  fo  without  the  Force  ot 
Violence  of  any  other  thing  like- 
wife,  everything  would  perifh, 
not  by  a  DifTolution  of  its 
Parts;  but  withdrawing  from  out 
Eyes,wouldvaniih  away  in  a  Mo- 
ment of  Time,  and  thus  refolve 
into  Nothing.  For  the  Reafori 
why  Force  is  rcquilite  to  dilToIve 
each  Thing  is,  becaufe  it  confifts 
of  Seeds  that  remain  after  its  Dif^ 
folution. 

270.  If  all  Things,  &c.]  His 
fecond  Argument,  to  prove  that 
Nothing  is  reduc'd  into  Nothing, 
is  contained  in  thefe  15.  v.  Ani- 
mals, fays  he,  which,  as  I  have 
already  prov'd,  are  not  made  out 
of  Nothing,  are  born  daily,  and 
dy  daily  :  The  Fountains  per- 
petually fupply  Waters,  of  which 
Rivers  and  the  Sea  confift,  See. 
Now  whence  could  all  thefe 
Things  proceed,  if  there  were 
not  fome  immortal  Seeds,  that 
remain  after  the  Diliblution  of 
the  Bodies  ?  For  who  is  fo  void 
E  ojf 
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How  could  the  Springs  and  Rivers  flow  fo  far, 
And  fill  a  Sea  ?    How  could  th'  Air  feed  each  Scar  r 
For  whatfoe'er  could  into  Nothing  wafte, 
That  infinite  Space  of  Time  already  pafs'd 

28c  Had  quite  confum'd.- — 

But  if  thofe  Bodies,  which  compofe  this  All,        j 
Could  for  fo  many  Ages  paft  endure  ;      ,  C 

They  are  immortal,  and  from  Death  fecure  ;  C 

And  therefore  cannot  into  Nothing  fail.  ) 

2,85      Again:    the  fame  Force  ev'ry  Thing  would  break, 
Were  not  the  Union  made  more  ftrong  or  weak 

By 
NOTE  S, 

Sea  difcharges  it  felf,  as  Rivers 
do  into  the  Sea  ;  and  thus  there 
is  a  perpetual  Circulation  of 
Water,  like  that  of  the  Blood 
in  human  Bodies :  and  this  Lu- 
cretius him f elf  owns  in  fome 
meafure,  Book  6.  v.  627.  For  to 
refer  the  Original  of  Fountains 
to  Condenfatiori,  and  afterwards 
to  a  DUrolution  of  Vapours  un- 
der the  Earth,  is  one  of  the  moft 
unphilofophical  Opinions  in  all 
Ariftotle.  Befides,  fuch  an  A- 
byfs  of  Waters  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  Scriptures ;  for  Jacob  blef- 
fes  jofeph  with  the  Bleflings  of 
the  Heavens  above,  and  with  the 
Bleflings  of  the  Deep  beneath  ; 
that  is,  with  the  Dew  and 
Rain  of  Heaven,  and  with  the 
Fountains  and  Rivers  that  arife 
from  the  Deep  :  and  conforma- 
bly to  this,  Efdras  asks.  What 
Habitations  are  in  the  Heart  of 
the  Sea,  and  what  Veins  in  the 
Root  of  the  Abyfs  ?  Thus  too  ac 
the  End  of  the  Deluge,  Mofes 
fays,that  God  itopt  theWindows 
of  Heaven,  and  the  Fountains 
of  the  Abyfs. 

285.  Again  the  fame,  &c.]  In 
thefe  13.  V.  he  urges  his  third  Ar- 
gunicnt,and  fays,that'tis  evident, 
that  Nothing  is  annihilated,  be- 
caufe  the  fame  Force  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  diflblve  all  Things,  For 
it  is  in  vain  for  any  Man  to  ob- 
jed,  that  the  fame  Force  can  not 
diiTolve  all  Things,  becaufe  the 
Principles  of  Bodies  are  join'd  tor 
gether 


of  Senfe,  as  not  to  grant  that  the 
iirft  Matter  of  Things,  if  it 
were  fometimcs  fubjecft  to  periili, 
m.uft  have  been  totally  confum'd 
in  the  infinite  Succeflion  of 
Yeaus,  that  has  pafs'd  away  fince 
the  Beginning  of  Things  •,  iBfo- 
much  that  nothing  of  it  would 
be  now  left  to  repair  and  renew 
the  Things  that  are  daily  dying  ? 

277.  How  th'  Air  feed  each 
Star]  For  the  Epicureans  held 
that  the  Sun  and  Stars  were 
Fires,  that  requir'd  Nourifli- 
ment  to  feed  and  keep  alive  their 
Flames  :  and  that  they  were  nou- 
riili'd  by  the  Vapours  and  Exha- 
lations that  rife  from  the  Earth 
and  Sea.  Nor  was  this  tlie  Opi- 
nion of  Epicurus  only,  but  of  the 
Stoicks  likewife.  Nay,  we  may 
trac&^this  Belief  even  to  before 
the  Age  of  Zeno. 

But  to  anfwer  this  Queftion  of 
Lucretius,  and  give  a  probable 
Reafon  of  the  perpetual  Supply 
of  Waters  to  Fountains  and  Ri- 
vers, we  may  have  Recourfe  to 
the  Invention  that  Cowley  found 
out  to  juftify  his 


' Eternal  Fountain  of  all 

Waves, 

Where  their  vaft  Court  the  Mo- 
ther Waters  keep. 

And  iindifturb-'d  by  Moons  in 
Silence  fieep. 

and  eftabliili  an  Abyfs,    or  deep 
Gulph  of  Waters,  into  which  the 
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By  their  immortal  Seeds:    Nay,  more  than  tfeac ; 
One  fingle  Touch  would  be  the  Stroke  of  F  a„t  e. 
For  Things,  where  no  eternal  Seeds  are  found, 

290  Wourd  ftrait  diifolve,  and  dy  with  any  Wound. 
But  fince  the  S  e  e  d  's  eternal,  and  the  Frame 
Of  B  o  D  I E  s,    and  their  Union  not  the  fame  ; 
Things  may  fecare,   and  free  from  Danger  ftand. 
Until  fome  Force,  driv'n  by  an  envious  Hand, 

295  Proportion'd  to  the  Texture,  break  the  Band. 

Thus  Death  difTolves  alone  ;    Death  breaks  the 
And  fcatrers  Things  to  their  firft  Seeds  again.  (Chain, 

Laftiy,    when  Father  JEther  kindly  pours 
On  fertile  Mother  E  a  r  t  h  his  feminai  Show'rs, 

300  They  feem  to  perifk  there :  But  ftrait  new  Juice 

Ferment,  and  various  Herbs  and  Trees  produce,  (fhoor," 
Whofe  Trunks  grow  ftrong,  and  fpreadiog  Branches 
Look  frefh,  and  green,  and  bend  beneath  their  Fruit. 
Thefe  Nouriftiment  to  Man  and  Beaft  do  prove  % 
Hence  our  Towns  fill  withYouth  ;  with  Birds  eacjj 
Who  fit,  and  fing ;  and  in  a  numVous  Throng,  (Grove, 
With  new-iledg'd  Wings  clap,  and  applaud  the  Song. 

Thele 
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gether  by  different  Textures  : 
for  what  would  that  Difparity 
of  Texture  avail,  when  even  the 
Principles  themfelves,  if  they 
can  he  reduc'd  into  Nothing,  are 
not  able  to  refift,  or  hold  good, 
even  againft  the  flighteft  Touch? 
But  admitting  there  are  certain 
Principles,  which  are  eternal,then 
indeed  a  Reafon  may  be  given 
from  the  Diffimilitudc  of  their 
Contexture  with  one  another, 
why  the  fame  Force  is  not  alike 
fufficicnt  to  diflblve  all  Things. 

291.  And  the  Frame,  &C.3  For 
the  Eternity  of  the  Seeds  alone 
would  iignify  nothing,  unlefs 
there  were  a  Diffimilitude  of 
them  iikewife,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  Union  or  Con- 
nexion of  Things ;  And  there- 
fore tho'  the  iirft  Bodies  were 
eternal,  yet  the  Compounds, 
would  not,  for  that  Reafon  only 
•remaia  intire  one  Moment  of 
Time. 
^  398,  X-aftly,  when,  §icO    But 


becaufe  there  are  many  Things, 
which,  as  they  diflblve,  vanifli 
both  from  our  Sight,  and  Touch 
to  that  Degree,  that  they  feem 
totally  to  periHi,  he,  in  thefe 
18.  V.  obviates  that  Objedion, 
and  Iliews,  that  even  the  Rain, 
which,  when  it  falls  upon  the 
Earth,  dries  away,  and  chiefly 
may  feem  to  vaniili,  does  not  ne-^ 
verthelefs  perifli,  but  fupplies 
Matter  for  the  Growth  of  all 
manner  of  Plants  and  Trees  \ 
and  to  enable  them  to  bring 
forth  their  feveral  Fruits  in  great 
Abundance,  for  the  Nouriflj- 
ment  and  Support  of  Men,  Birds 
and  Beaft  s  :  We  can  not  there-' 
fore  believe,  that  the  leaft  Par^ 
tide  of  the  Showers  intirely  pe-^ 
rifljies,  fince  fo  many  excellent 
Things  are  renew'd  and  repair'd 
by  them.  Laflrly,  he  concludes, 
that  Nothing  returns  to  No'? 
thing,  fince  Nature  produces  on4 
Thing  out  of  another  ;  and  ne^ 
ver  any  Thing  new  ;  \m%  n\xVs.% 
E  2  Ufa 
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Thefe  fat  our  Cattle,  that  diftended  ly 
On  fertile  Banks,  their  fprightful  Young  ones  by, 

310  Rev'ling  on  Milk,  which  their  fwoln  Udders  yield. 
Grow  gay,  and  brisk,  and  wanton  o'er  the  Field. 
And  therefore  Bodies  can  not  fall  to  Nought, 
Since  one  Thing  ftill  is  from  another  brought 
By  prov'dent  Nature,  who  lets  Nothing  rife, 

315  Nor  B  E,  except  from  fomething  elfe  that  dies. 

Now  fince  we  have  by  various  Reafons  taught. 
That  Nothing  rifes  from,  or  falls  to  Nought; 
Left  you  diflent,  becaufe  thefe  Seeds  muft  ly 
Beyond  the  Ken,  ev'n  of  the  fliarpeft  Eye : 

310  Know  there  are  Bodies,  which  no  Eye  can  fee. 
Yet  them,  from  their  EfFed:s,  we  grant  to  B  e. 
For  firft  the  W  I  N  D  s  difturb  the  Seas,  and  tear 
The  ftouteft  Ships,  and  chafe  the  Clouds  thro'  Air  : 

Some- 
N  O  T  £  5. 


life  of  the  Matter  of  another 
Thing  that  had  been  difTolv'd 
before.  See  the  Note  on  v.  957. 
of  Book  II. 

314.  Lets  nothing  rife,  ^c  ] 
This  agrees  with  the  Maxim  of 
Ariftotle,  lib.  i,  de  generat.  dc 
corrupt.  'H  TOtTs  960^,  rt,'Ma  yL 
no-i^y  yi  T^iTs  ylv^ari^,  a,J^^  980^. 
The  Corruption  of  one  Thing  is 
the  Generation  of  another,  and 
the  Generation  of  one  Thing  is 
the  Corruption  of  another. 

3i(^.  Now  fince,  &c.]  But 
that  he  may  not  difpute  to  no 
Purpofe5whiIe  his  Memmius  will 
perhaps  diftruft  the  Validity  of 
all  the  Arguments  he  has  hither- 
to brought  to  eftablifli  his  A- 
toms ;  becaufe  thofe  eternal 
Principles  and  Seeds  of  Things, 
in  themfelveSjand  apart  from  the 
Bodies  which  they  compofe,  are 
imperceptible  to  the  Senfe,  and 
by  reafon  of  their  Exility  too 
fmall  and  fubtile  not  to  efcape 
the  Sight,  even  of  the  Iharpeft 
and  molt  piercing  Eye,  he  brings 
feveral  Inftances  of  corporeal 
Subftances,  to  which  no  Man  de- 
nies an  Exiftence,  tho'  they  are 
invifible  to  the  Eye.  Firft,  of 
the  Wind,  in  33,  v.  whole  Force 


and  Violence,  fays  he,  whoever 
throughly  confiders,  how  it  tof- 
fesand  difturb.s  the  Sea,  with 
what  Fury  it  drives  the  Ships,&:c. 
will  acknowledge  it  to  be  corpo- 
real, tho'  no  Eye  could  ever  dif- 
cover  its  Particles  i  and  this  too 
the  more  readily,  if  he  refleds, 
that  Winds  rufli  on  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  rapid  Rivers  do^ 
when  their  Waters  are  fwoln 
with  Rain,  and  bear  before  them 
whatever  oppofes  their  Courfe, 
and  that  Rivers  are  Bodies,  the 
Senfes  themfelves  molt  plainly 
demonftrate.  Virgil  feems  to 
have  imitated  this  Defcription  of 
a  ftormy  Wind,  in  the  firft 
^neid,  v.  8(^.  and  Lucan.  lib.  5. 
322.  For  firft,  &C.3  Virgil. 
Georg.  I.  V-  318.  defcribes  the 
Force  of  the  Wind  in  like  man- 
ner : 

Omnia     ventorum    concurrere 

priclia  vidi ; 
Qnx  gravidam    late  fegetem  a 

radicibus  imis 
Sublime  expulfam  eruerent :  ita 

turbine  nigro 
Fertur  hyems  ,   culmumque  le- 

ven^j   ftipulafcjue  volantes. 

Oft 
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Sometimes  thro'  humble  Plains  their  violent  Courfe 
325  They  bend,  and  bear  down  Trees  with  mighty  Force  - 
Sometimes  they  rife  fo  high,  their  Strength  fo  great 
With  furious  Storms  they  lofty  Mountains  beat. 

And  tear  the  Woods. r- 

Thefe  muft  be  Bodies,  rho'  unfeen  they  be, 
330  Which  thus  difturb  Heav  n,  Earth,  and  Air,  and  Sea: 
Which  hardeft  Rocks,  and  Oaks,  and  all  Things  tear  - 
And  fnatch  them  up  in  Whirlings  thro*  the  Air  : 
They  all  rufh  on  as  headlong  Rivers  flow, 
Swoln  big  with  falling  Show'rs,  or  melting  Snow  ; 

And 
JSI  O  r  E  S, 


Oft  have  I  feen  a  fuddain  Storm 

arife 
From  all  the  warring  Winds  that 

fweep  the  Skies ; 
The    heavy  Harveft    from  the 

Root  is  torn. 
And  whirl'd  aloft    the    lighter 

Stubble  born  : 
With  fuch    a  Force  the  flying 

Rack  is  driven  ; 
And  fuch  a  Winter  wears  the 


Face  of  Heav 'n. 


Dryd. 


And  Georg.  III.  v.  l9^^ 

Qualis  Hyperboreis  Aquilo  cum 

denfus  ab  oris 
Incubuit;     Scythia^que  hyemes 

accrue  arida  differt 
Nubila  turn  fegetes  altjc  campiq; 

nutantes 
Lenibus  horrefcunt  flabris,  fum- 

maeque  fonorem 
DantSylvx,   longiq;  urgent  ad 

littora  flu(ftus  ; 
Ille  volat,    fimul  arva  fuga,    fi- 

m.ul  ae<iuora  verrens. 

Like  Boreas  in  his  Race,  when 
rulliing  forth 

He  fweeps  the  Skies,  and  clears 
the  cloudy  North  ; 

The  waving  Harveft  bsnds  be- 
neath his  Blaft, 

The  Foreft  iliakes,  the  Groves 
their  Honours  caft  : 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impe- 
tuous Roar 

Furfuesthe  foaming  Surges  to 
the  Shore.  Dryd, 


333-  Thpy  all,  &c.]  Thus 
too  Virgil  defcribes  the  Rapi- 
dity  of  the  Po,  Georg.  i,  v.  481. 

Proluit  infano  contorquens  vor- 

tice  Sylvas 
Fluviorum  Rex  Eridanus,  cam- 

pqsque  per  omnes 
Cum  itabulis  Armenia  trahit — 

Then  rifing  in  his  Might,   the 

King  of  Floods 
Rulh'd  thro'  the  Forefts,   tore 

the  lofty  Woods 
And     rouling    onward    with  a 

fweepy  Sway, 
Bore  Houfes,  Herds,  and  laboring 

Hinds  away.  Dryd. 

And  the  Violence  of  a  Torrent, 
^neid.  II.  v.  305. 

- — ^Ceurapidus  montano  flu- 
mine  torrens 

Sternit  agros,  fternit  fata  lata, 
boumque  labores, 

Prwccipitefque  trahit  Sylyas  :  ilur- 
pet  infcius  alto 

Accipiens  fonitum  faxi  de  vertice 
paftor. 

Thus  Deluges,  defcending  on  the 

Plains, 
Sweep  o'er  the  yellow  Year,   de^ 

ftroy  the  Pains 
Of  lab'ring  Oxen,  and  the  Pea-^ 

fants  Gains ; 
Unroot  the  foreft  Oaks,    and 

bear  away 
Flocks,  Folds,  and  TrecSj  an  un- 

diftinguifli'd  Prey  ; 

The 
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335  And  Rocks  and  Trees  o'erturn,  and  weighty  Beams  i| 
And  whirl  their  conquer'd  Prey  in  rapid  Streams.  .     : 
No  Bridge  can  check,  no  Force  the  Stream  concroul; 
It  grows  more  wild,  and  fierce,  and  beats  the  Mole. 
Rum  and  Noife  attend  where'er  it  flows, 
340  It  rouls  great  Stones,  and  breaks  what  dares  oppofe. 
So  rufli  the  Blafts  of  Wind,  which,  like  a  Flood, 
"Which  way  fo  e  er  they  tend,  drive  Rocks  and  Wood 
And  all  before  them  :  Sometimes  upward  bear 
In  rapid  Turns,   and  whirl  them  in  the  Air, 
345  'Tis  certain  then,  thefe  Wind  s,  that  rudely  fight, 
Are  Bodies,  tho'  too  fubtile  for  our  Sight ; 
Since  they  do  work  as  ftrong,  as  furious  grow. 
As  rapid  Streams,  which  all  grant  B  o  d  i  e  s,  do,       ;^^ 
The  num'rous  Odours  too,  whofe  Smells  delight, 
350  And  pleafe  the  Nofe,  are  all  too  thin  for  Sight. 

We  view  not  Heat,  nor  fharpeft  Colds,  which  wound 
The  tender  Nerves :  Nor  can  we  fee  a  S  o  u  n  d. 
-Yet  thefe  are  Bodies,  for  they  move  the  S  e  n  s  e  ;  : 
And  ftrait  fweet  Pieafures,  or  quick  Pains  commence  ; 
353  They  fhake  the  Nerves.    Now  whatfoe'er  does  Touch, 
Or  can  be  T  QVGn'T>,  is  Body,  muft  be  granted  fuch. 
Befjdes  5  frefh  Glbaths,  expanded  near  the  Main, 
*  Grow  wet  5  but  by  the  Sun  are  dry 'd  again  : 

Yet 
N  0  T  £  S, 


The  Shepherd   climbs  the  Cliff, 

and  fees  from  far 
The  \va,fteful  Ravage  of  the  wa- 

try  War, 

Pryd. 

349.  The  num'rous,  &c.]]  In 
theft  8.  V.  he  farther  teaches, 
that  it  is  but  reafonable  to  allow, 
that  there  may  be  in  Nature 
certain  corporeal  Principles,  im- 
perceptible to  the  Sight:  Since 
all  Men  confefs,  that  there  are 
iuch  Things,  as  Odours, Sounds, 
Heat,  and  Cold,  tho'  no  Man 
ever  iaw  any  of  them  :  And  yet 
who  doubts  but  that  all  of  them 
are  Bodies,  iince  they  aftecft,  and 
move  the  Senfes,  and  confequenr- 
ij  touch  them  I  For  the  Epicu^ 
reansheld  that  whatever  could 
touch,  or  be  touch'd,    that  and 


They  believe  whatever  can  be 
touch'd,  to  be  a  Body.  Hence 
Epicurus  in  Laertius ,  lib.  10. 
calls  the  Void,  which  is  oppos'd 
to  Body,  a  Nature  free  from 
Touch.  Which  Opinion  Lucrer 
tius  follows  in  this  Verfe  \ 


Tangere  enim  &  tangi  ififi  Corr 
pus  nulla  poteft  res. 

Nought    but   a    Body    can   be 


touch'd,  or  touch. 


Befides  frefli,  &c.]     He 
another   Example  of  an 


that  only  was  truly  a 
Arjftotle,    lib.    4, 


ody.Thus 
Phyf.    aufc. 


^57. 
brmgs 

invilible  Body  ,  m  thefe  6.  v. 
Water,  fays  he,  is  a  Body,  and. 
vet  Experience  teaches,  that  it  is 
iometimes  divided  mto  Particles 
too  fmall  to  be  feen.  Linnen  or 
Woollen  Cioaths,  fpread  abroad 
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Yec  what  Eye  faw  when  firft  the  Moifture  fate  ? 
360  Or  when  ic  rofe,  and  fled  before  the  Heat? 

Therefore  we  muft  conclude,  the  Drops  c'  have  been 
^    Dilfolv'd  to  Parts,  too  fubtile  to  be  feen. 

Nay  more  :  'Tis  certain,  ev'ry  circling  Year, 
The  Rings,  which  grace  the  Hands,  diminifli  there  : 
365  Drops  hollow  Stones  ;  and,  while  we  plough,  the  Share 
Grows  lefs:  The  Streets,    by  often  treading,  wear. 
The  brazen  Statues,  that  our  Gates  adorn. 
Shew  their  right  Hands  diminifh'd  much,  and  worn  ^ 
By  Touch  of  thofe  that  vifit  or  pafs  by. 
370  'Tis  certain  from  all  thefe  fome  Parts  muft  fly  j 
But  when  rhofe  Bodies  part,  or  what  they  be, 
Malitious  Nature  grants  not  Pow'r  to  fee. 

Laftly :  Not  ev'n  the  fliarjpeft  Eye  e'er  fees 
What  Parts,  to  make  Things  grow  by  juft  Degrees, 

Na- 

N  o  r  n  s: 


near  the  Sea,  will  grow  damp, 
and  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  will  dry 
chem  again :  yet  no  Man  ever 
Taw  thofe  Particles  of  Water  ei- 
ther riling  from  the  Sea,  and  fix- 
ing themfelves  in  the  Cloaths,  or 
retiring  from  them. 

3^3.  Nay  more,  &c.]  In  thefe 
10.  V.  he  gives  feveral  other  In- 
ftances  to  the  fame  Elfed  :  Rings 
grow  thin  with  long  wearing  : 
Drops  of  Rain,  by  often  falling 
on  Stones,  will  make  them  hol- 
low :  the  Pavem.ents  of  the  Streets 
wear  with  treading  on  them : 
Nay,  we  fee  that  even  Brals  Sta- 
tues will  wear  with  frequent  tou- 
ching. Now  from  all  thefe 
Things,  thus  worn  and  diminifli- 
ed,  certain  corporeal  Particles 
muft  fly  away  :  tho'  whoever 
fees  them  muft  be  iliarper  lighted 
I  than,  aut  Aquila,  aut  Serpens 
Epidaurius  :  either  an  Eagle,  or 
ia  Serpent. 

.,  3(^4.  The  Rings,  &c.]  Ovid 
I  fays  this  admirably  well  in.  lib.  4. 
idePont.  Epift,  10. 

Gutta  cavat  Iapidem,confumitur 
annul  us  ufu. 
Et  teritur  preiTa  vomer  adun- 
cus  humo. 


Which  he  nioft  certainly  took 
from  our  Author. 

3(^7.  Brazen  Statues]  Hefpeaks 
of  the  Images  of  the  Tutelar  or 
Guardian  Gods ,  whofe  right 
Hand  whoever  came  into  the 
City,  or  went  out  of  it,  was 
wont  to  Icifs,  boni  ominis  caufa, 
for  good  Lucks  fake.  Yet  I  know 
not  one  fingle  Paflage  in  any  of 
the  antient  Authors,  that  men- 
tions or  confirms  this  Cuftom  ; 
but  it  is  fo  plainly  defer ib'd  here, 
that  v/e  have  no  Room  left  to 
doubt  of  it.  Why  the  Antients 
us'd  to  kifs  the  right  Hand  ra- 
ther than  the  Left,  Yarro  teach- 
es, in  Excerpt,  ex  Servio  in 
I.  J5!neid. 

373.  Laftly,  not,  &:c.]  In  the 
laft  Place  he  teaches,  in  8.  v. 
that  certain  corporeal  Particles 
are  added  to  Things  that  grow 
and  increafe,  and  taken  from 
thofe  that  decreafe  and  diminifli ; 
but  that  thofe  Particles  too  are 
invifible  even  to  the  iliarpeft: 
Eye.  Epicurus  has  exprefs'd  all 
this  very  briefly  in  the  Epiftle  to  , 
Herodotus  :  'uxclv  t  /Uiyi^:^  /ni} 
dvou  ^^  OLTOjUH^-^  the  Atoms 
have  no  Magnitude  :  and,  bV(- 
TTOTS  y^v  "Ato^(^  o(t)d',i  oucdiio-i " 
far 
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375  N  A  T  u  R  E  does  add;  nor  what  fhe  takes  away. 
When  Age  fteals  fofcly  on,  and  Things  decay. 
Nor  what  the  Salt,  to  fet  the  Waters  free. 
Frets  from  the  Rocks,  and  beats  into  the  Sea : 
'Tis  certain  then,  that  much  which  Nature  does, 

380  She  works  by  B  o  i>  i  e  s,  undifcern'd  by  us. 
Yet  B  o  D  I  E  s  do  not  fill  up  every  Place  ; 
For  befide  thofe,  there  is  an  Empty  Space, 
A  Vo  1 D.    This  known,  this  Notion  form'd  aright. 
Will  bring  to  my  Difcourfe  new  Strength  and  Light  t 

385  And  teach  you  plaineft  Methods  to  defcry 
The  greateft  Secrets  of  P  h  i  l  o  s  o  p  h  v. 

N  O  T  JE  5. 


for  an  Atom  is  not  vifible  to  the 
Senfe.  But  Democritus  believ'd 
thatfome  Atoms  may  be  very 
big. 

3§i.  Yet  Bodies,  Sec."]  Ha- 
ving thus  prov'd  that  there  are 
certain  corporeal  Principles  of 
Things,  he  is  now  going  to  en- 
ter upon  another  Subjetft,  and  in 
6,  V.  teaches,  that,  in  the  Uni- 
verfe,  there  is  another  Thing  be- 
iides  Body,  that  is,  a  Void  : 
which  Void  he  thus  defines,  a 
Place  untouch*d  ,  and  empty, 
that  is  to  fay,  a  Space  that  nei- 
ther touches,  nor  is  touch'd,  that 
can  neither  acft,  nor  fuffer.  Thus 
in  Book  III.  v.  781.  he  fays. 

Or  elfe  becaufe ,     like    empty 

Space,  'tis  fuch 
As  is  fecure  from  Stroke,    and 

free  from  Touch. 

Laertius,  lib.  10.  fays,  that  Epi- 
curus cail'd  the  Void  an  intangi- 
ble Kature,  and  a  Region.  Em- 
piricus,  lib.  2.  adv.  Phyf.  fays, 
that  'tis  cail'd  an  intangible  Na- 
ture, becaufe  of  its  being  exempt 
from  all  Impulfe  by  Touch  :  or, 
to  ufe  the  Words  of  Arnobius, 
lib.  7.  adv.  Gent,  quod  omni 
tz6k\i  fit  incontigua,  that  is  to 
fay,  becaufe  it  makes  no  Refift- 
ance  to  Touch.  Thus  Epicurus, 
and  Lucretius,  call  that  only  a 


Void,  which  is  incorporeal  in 
its  Nature,  that  is,  which  can 
acft  Nothing,nor  fuffer  Nothing  ; 
but  only  yields  a  free  Paffage 
thro'itfelfto  all  Bodies.  Now 
Empiricus  fays,  that  they  cail'd 
this  intangible  Nature,  a  Void, 
becaufe  it  is  deftitute  of  Body ; 
a  Space,  becaufe  it  contains  Bo- 
dies J  and  a  Region,  becaufe  Bo- 
dies are  mov'd  in  it.  Thus  Ari- 
ftotle,  3  Phyf.  7.  defines  the 
Void,  A  Place  in  which  Nothing 
is :  that  is  to  fay,  as  he  himfelf 
explains  it,  a  Place  in  which  No- 
thing corporeal,  no  Body  ij.  He 
goes  yet  farther,  and  lays,  that 
it  is  a  Property  of  the  Void  to 
be  full  and  empty  :  full,  when  it 
is  filled  with  Body  ;  empty,  when 
it  is  void  of  all  Body  :  almoft  in 
the  fame  Senfe,  as  we  commonly 
fay  a  VefTel  is  full,  when  it  is 
fill'd  with  any  Liquor  :  but  emp- 
ty, when  there  is  no  Liquor  iij 
it :  unlefs  in  the  empty  Veflel, 
the  Air,  which  is  a  Body,  fup-* 
plies  the  Place  of  the  Liquor  j 
by  which  means  the  Veffel  is  not 
intirely  empty;  but  would  be 
empty,  if  neither  the  Air,  not 
any  other  Body  came  into  by 
This  being  premised,  will  help 
us  to  underftand  the  following 
Arguments  of  Lucretius,  by 
which  he  ftrives  to  prove  thaC 
there  is  a  Void  in  the  Llniverfe. 
387.  A- 
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A  Void  is  Space  Inttangible  :  Thus  proved  • 
For  were  there  none,  no  Body  could  be  mov'd, 
Becaufe  where'er  the  prefling  Motion  goes,  O) 

390 It  ftillmuft  meet  with  Stops,  ftill meet  with  Foes:     > 
Tis  natural  to  Bodies  to  oppofe.  \ 

So  that  to  move  would  be  in  vain  to  try  ; 
But  all  would  lixt,  ftubborn  and  moyelefs  ly  : 
Becaufe  no  yielding  Body  could  be  found, 

395  Which  firft  fliould  move,  and  give  the  other  Ground; 

But 
NOTES, 


3S7.  A  Void,  &c.]    The  iirA 
Argument  to    prove   a  Void  is 
contained  in  thefe  15.  v.  and  the 
better  to  comprehend  the  Force 
of  it,   imagin  the   Univerfe,    if 
there  be  no  void  or  empty  Space 
interfpers'd  in  it,    to  be  a  vaft 
Heap  of  Matter3throng'd,crowd- 
ed,  conftipated,  and  wedg'd  in 
on  all  Parts  to  fuch  a  Degree,    as 
not  to  be  capable  of  receiving  in- 
to its  Bulk  the  leaft    Corpufcle 
whatever.    For,  if  there  be  No- 
thing that  is  not  full,    then   no 
Place  remains  to  be  fill'd :  there- 
fore either  a  new  Body  will  not 
be  admitted,   or  it  will  be  plac'd 
in  the  very  Place  that  is  already 
taken  up  by  fome  othef  Body  : 
and  thus  the  fame  Place  will  con- 
tain two  different  Bodies,    that 
muft  be  penetrating  into  each  o- 
ther  on  all  Sides,  which  no  Man 
will  pretend  is  pofllble  to  be  done 
by  the  Force  of  Nature.    By  this 
we  fee  too,  whether  it  be  pofllble 
for  any  one  of  the  Bodies,    that 
are  feated  in  that  immenfe  Mafs 
of  Matter^to  be  mov'd  out  of  its 
Place,  and  to  take  the  Place  of 
another.     Certainly  if  it  find  a 
[Place  already  full,   it  muft  of 
'Neceffity  drive  away  the  Body, 
that  pofTelTes  and  fills  that  Place  : 
I  And  if  all  Things  are  full,    whi- 
ther Ihall  that  Body  be  driven  ? 
Shall  that  again  thruft  away  ano- 
ther ?    The  fame  Difficulty  will 
return  upon  us,  and  be  continu'd 
for  ever ;  Therefore,  unlefs  there 
verea  Void  interfpers'd  in  all 
iThings,    ail  Things  would  be' 


crowded  to  fuch  a  Degree,   that 
not  only  Nothing  in  the  whole 
Univerfe  could  be  mov'd  from  its 
Place  ;  but  it  would  be  even  im- 
poffible  to  give  a  Reafoujand  ex- 
plain how  any  Thing  can  be  ge- 
nerated !  becaufe  a  local  Motion 
is  abfolutely    neceflary  for  the 
Generation  of  all  Things  :    and 
without  a  Void  there  can  be  no 
Motion  whatever:  Nothing  could 
move  any  more  than    do  thofe 
Flints  and  Shells,  that  are  fome- 
times  found  in  the  very  Heart  of 
huge  Stones,  and  in  the  Entrails 
of  the  hardeft  Rocks.    Ariftotle, 
in  4.  Phyf.  6.    offers  almoft  the 
fame  Argument,    which  he  had 
colled^ed  from  Democritus   and 
Leucippus,  whofe  Opinions  Epi- 
curus follow'd  *.  AoKei  cwrSy  fays 
Laertius  in  Democritus,  fpeaking 
of  that  Philofopher,  tcc  J~£  ctfx,*^ 
eivca  rcoS"  oxcov  ^Itojuh^  Kj  x'vov  • 
He  believ'd  Atoms  and  Void  to 
be  the  Principles  of  all  Things  r 
but  Epicurus  more  truly  held, 
that  the  Void  affords  nothing  be- 
fides  Place  and   Difcrimination  s 
And,  indeed,    tho'  it  be  mix'd 
with  all  Bodies,   yet  it  is  in  no 
wife  to  be  admitted  as  any  con- 
ftituent  Part  of  them ;  and  there- 
fore   Plutarch  wittily  exprefles 
Body,  by  roS'  sv,    and  Void  by 
TO  ^\jSh  •  as  if  he  had  faid,  Body 
is  fomething,    Void,    Nothing  5 
which  Senfe  we  mufl  befure  to 
bear  in  Mind^   and  carry  about 
with  us,  in  order  to  comprehend 
aright  the  true  Meaning  of  our 
Pogt« 

^  402.  Thg! 
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But  ev'ry  cne  now  fees  that  Things  do  Move 

With  various  Turns,  in  Earth,  and  Heav'n  above  : 

Which,  were  no  Void,  not  only  we  'ad  not  feen. 

But  Bodies  too  themfelves  had  nevei*  been ; 
400  Ne'er  gen'rated  ;   for  Matter,   all  Sides  preft 

With  other  Matter,    would  forever  reft, 

Tho  free  from  Pores,   tho  Solid  Things  appear, 

Yet  many  Reafons  prove  them  to  be  Rare. 

For  Drops  diftil,  and  fubtile  Moifture  creeps 
405  Thro'  hardeft  Rocks,  and  ev'ry  Marble  weeps. 

Juice,  drawn  from  Food,  ev'n  to  the  Head  does  climb, 

Falls  to  the  Feet,  and  vidts  ev'ry  Limb. 

Trees  grow,  and  at  due  Seafons  yield  their  Fruit ;     9 

Becaufe  the  Juice,  drawn  by  the  lab'ring  Root,  ^" 

410  Does  rife  into  the  Trunk,and  thro'  the  Branches  fhoot.  J 

Sounds  pafs  thro'  well-clos'd  Rooms,and  hardeft  Stones  * 

And  rig'rous  Winters  Frofts  afte6t  our  Bones. 

This  could  not  be,    were  there  no  Empty   Space, 
"  Thro'  which  thefe  Moveables  might  freely  pafs. 
41 5      Befides  ;  why  have  not  Bodies  equal  Weight 

With  thofe,  whofe  Figure  is  but  juft  as  great  ? 

For,  did  as  many  equal  Bodies  frame 

Both  Wool  and  Lead,  their  Weight  would  be  the  fame. 

For  ev'ry  Part  of  Matter  downwards  tends, 
420  By  Nature  heavy  ;   but  no  Void  defcends. 

Wherefore  thofe  lighter  Things,  of  equal  Size, 

Do  lefs  of  Matter,  moreof  Void  comprize. 

But  by  the  heavier  more  of  Seed's  enjoy 'd ; 

And  thefe  convincing  Reafons  prove  a  Void. 


But 


NOTES. 


402.  Tho  free,  &c.]  In  thefe 
13.  V.  is  containM  his  fecond  Ar- 
gument, by  which  he  proves  that 
there  is  a  Void,  becaufe  feme  Bo- 
dies penetrate  into,  and  diftil 
thro'  the  Things  that  feeni  to  be 
moft  folid.  Thus  Water  foaks 
thro'  Stones  :  Nouriiliment  con- 
veys it  felf  into  all  the  Members 
of  Animals ;  the  Sap  rifes  into 
the  Trunics  and  Branches  of 
Trees:  Sounds  pierce  thro'  Walls, 
and  Cold  penetrates  the  Flefli 
and  Nerves,  nay,  even  into  the 
very  Bones  :  None  of  which 
could  ever  be,  were  there  not, 
between  the  Particles   of  thofe 


folid  Things,  fome  fmall  void 
Spaces,  thro'  which  thofe  Bodies 
work  their  Way. 

415.  Befides;  why,  &c.]  The 
third  Argument  to  prove  a  Void 
takes  up  thefe  lo.  v.  and  is 
brought  from  the  different 
Weight  of  Things,  that  are  of 
the  fame  Bulk,  and  Figure.  And 
indeed,  why  of  two  Bodies  of  a 
like  Size  and  Shape,  ihould  one 
weigh  more  than  the  other,  ex- 
cept becaufe  in  one  of  them  there 
IS  more  of  Body,  to  which 
Weight  is  natural,  and  in  the  o- 
thermore  of  Void,  which  has 
no  Weight  at  all. 

425.  Buc 
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J  25      But  fome  objed: :  The  Floods  to  Fifh  give  Way, 
Who  cut  their  Palfage  thro'  the  yielding  Sea  ; 
Becaufe  they  leave  a  Space,  where  er  they  ^0, 
To  which  the  yielding  Waters  circling  flow  : 
And  hence  by  an  Analogy  they  prove, 

430  That  iho  the  World  were  FuLL,yet  Things  may  move, 

But  this  is  weak. 

For,  how  could  Fifh  e'er  ply  their  natVal  Oars, 
How  cut  the  Sea,  and  vilit  diftant  Shores. 
Unlefs  the  Waves  gave  way  >     How  thefe  divide, 

435  Except  the  Fifh  firft  part  the  yielding  Tide  ? 

Therefore  fight  Senfe,  deny  what  that  will  prove, 
Difcard  all  Motion,  and  the  Pow'rto  fhove. 
Or  grant  a  Void,  whence  Things  begin  to  move. 
Let  two  Broad  Bodies  meet,  and  part  again  ; 

440  The  Air  muft  fill  the  Space,  that's  left  between. 
And  ev'n  fuppofe  it  flies  as  fwift  as  Thought, 
Yet  common  Senfe  denies  it  can  be  brought 
O'er  all  at  once  :  the  neareft  firft  poflefs'd. 
And  thence  'tis  hurry 'd  on,  and  fills  the  reft» 


Bus 
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425.  But  fome,  &c.3  But  be- 
caufe fome,  and  among  them  A- 
riftotleaib.4..  Phyf^  7.  Cic.  lib.  4. 
Academ.  &  Seneca,  lib,  2,  nat. 
Qu^ft.7.  endeavour  to  elude  the 
Force  of  thefe  Argum-ents,  by 
objeding,  that  there  is  no  Need 
of  a  Void  for  the  Motion  of  Bo- 
dies, fince  in  a  Full,  Bodies  may 
officioufly  give  Way  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  becaufe  whatever  Body  is 
mov'd,  leaves  a  Space  to  be  pof- 
fefs'd  by  that  Body,  which  it 
thruftsout  of  its  Place  :  as  Wa- 
ter gives  Way  to  the  Fifli  that 
fwim  forward,  and  ftrait  flows 
into  the  Place  they  left.  But  Lu- 
cretius anfwers,  that  unlefs  the 
Water  gave  way,  the  Fifh  could 
not  move  forward 
themfelves  a  PalTage, 
Space  behind  them  :  But  the 
Water  could  not  give  Way,  un- 
lefs there  were  an  empty  Place 
for  it  to  retire  to.  And  there- 
fore we  muft  allow  a  Void  mixt 
with  Bp4ies,  or  deny  the  Poffibi- 


5    nor  open 
or  leave  a 


llty  of  all  Motion  whatever. 

439.  Let  two,  Sec.']  Thefe  6.  Vc 
contain  his  fifth  Argument  j 
which  indeed  is  ftrong  and  valid. 
For  if  two  fmooth  broad  Bodies 
meet,  and  are  parted  on  a  fud- 
dain,  a  Void  will  be  caused  by 
their  Diffilition.  For  all  manner 
of  Matter  muft  have  been  com- 
prefs'd  and  driven  away  by  the 
Meeting  of  thofe  two  Bodies, 
and  therefore  the  Space  that  o- 
pens  between  them,  as  they  part, 
will  be  void  of  all  Body  :  For 
what  can  fill  it  up  ?  Shall  the 
Air,  or  any  fubtile  Matter  f  Im- 
poffible  :  for  how  fubtile  foever 
you  imagine  the  Matter  to  be, 
you  will  neverthelefs  .  leave  a 
Void,  becaufe  that  Air  or  fub- 
tile Matter,  whatever  it  be,  can 
not  be  imagin'd  to  polfefs  and 
fill  up  in  one  Inftant  of  Time  all 
the  Space  that  two  fuch  broad 
and  flat  Bodies  will  difclofcj  mi 
lay  open  ^t  parting, 
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'445      But  now  fliould  fome  fuppofe  thefe  Marbles  part. 
Made  firm  by  Nature,  and  polite  by  Art, 
Becaufethe  Air's  cokdens'd;  they  err:  'Tis plain, 
That  a  wide  Void  is  made  and  fill'd  again : 
Nor  can  the  Air  Condens'd  be  thus  imploy'd ; 

'a^o  Or  if  it  could,  yet  not  without  a  Void, 
Could  all  the  Parts  contract  to  fhorter  Space, 
And  be  combined  with  a  more  dole  Embrace. 
Thus  tho'  you  cavil,  yet  at  laft  o'ercome. 
You  muft  ignobly  grant  a  Vacuum. 

^55      Nor  are  thefe  all  ;  ten  thoufand  Reafons  more. 
Clear,  firm,  convincing,  yet  ne'er  heard  before. 

Might 
NOTES. 


445.  But  now,&c.]  Our  Tran- 
flator  hay  render'  d  this  PafTage 
of  his  Author  a  little  obfcurely  : 
but  the  Meaning  of  Lucretius  is 
this.  It  may,  fays  he,  be  ob- 
|e(9:ed  again  ft  my  laft  Argument, 
that  when  thefe  two  flat  Bodies 
aneet,  the  Air,  that  is  intercep- 
ted between  the  Surfaces  of  them 
is  condens'd,  or  at  leaft  lies  hid 
in  the  Cavities  of  the  Surfaces  of 
thofe  Bodies  :  for  no  Bodies  are 
perfectly  fmooth.  Now  when 
thofe  Bodies  feperate,  the  inter- 
cepted Air  is  rarify'd,  and  pof- 
fefles  and  fills  up  all  the  Space 
that  is  difclos'd  and  laid  open  by 
the  Seperation  of  thofe  parting 
Bodies.  But  Lucretius  anfwers 
this  Objedion  thus  ,  urging  ftill 
his  former  AfTerti-on :  When 
thefe  two  Bodies  are  feperated,  a 
Void  muft  of  Neceffity  be  made, 
(for  this  cannot  be  deny'd,  fince 
they  did,  at  leaft  in  fome  Places, 
touch  one  another)  and  that  Void 
muft  be  fill'd  up  again  with  Air  : 
and  thus  the  foregoing  Argu- 
ment holds  good,  and  proves 
what  it  advances.  However,  he 
inilfts  yet  farther  :  At  leaft,  fays 
he,  that  intercepted  Air  is  not 
totally  condens'd  ;  or  even  grant 
that  it  be  fo,  yet  it  follows  from  | 
that  Condenfation  that  there  is  a 
Void:  becaufe  it  is  abfurd  to! 
pretend,  that  one  fame  Heap  of  | 
.Matter  can  takg  up  more  Fvoom  j 


at  one  Time  than  it  does  at  ano- 
ther, unlefs  there  were  a  Void. 
Befides,  from  fuch  a  Contraction 
and  Condenfation  of  the  Air, 
this  Abfurdity  will  follow  ;  that 
what  was  before  granted  to  be 
full,  muft  now  be  empty  ;  and, 
vice  verfa,  what  was  empty,  full  : 
And  even  let  it  be  granted,  that 
fuch  a  Compreffion  of  the  dif- 
join'd  and  loofen'd  Parts  of  the 
Air  could  be  effected  •,  yet  even 
that  would  be  extreamly  diftref- 
fed  without  an  Interfperfion  of 
Void  ;  for  otherwife  all  Things 
would  be  full,  folid,  and  itieer 
Bodies,  whofe  Properties  no  ways 
admitting  of  Penetration,  could 
not  po'iTibly  fuffer  the  leaft  Con- 
denfation. This  is  the  Senfe  of 
the  Text  of  Lucretius,  which  the 
Englifli  does  not  fully  exprefs. 

455.  Nor  are,  &c.]  The  Poet 
here  tells  his  Memmius,  that  he 
could  alledgc  m.any  other  Argu- 
ments to  prove  a  Void  ;  but  he 
leaves  it  to  him  to  gather  the  reft 
out  of  thofe  he  has  mentioned  : 
For,  fays  he,  it  is  with  Philofo- 
phers,  as  with  Hounds;  and 
when  they  have  once  fall'n  upon 
the  fure  Trail  of  Truth,  they 
eafily  find  her  out  in  her  moft 
hidden  Receflfes. 

Thefe  are  the  Arguments  Lu- 
cretius has  brought  to  prove  the 
two  Principles  of  Epicurus,  Bo- 
dy and  Yoid  -,  that  the  former  is, 
Senfe 
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Might  be  prodnc'd  :  But  thefe,  my  curions  Youth, 
Will  guide  thy  fearching  Mind  to  farther  Truth. 
For  as  Hounds,  once  in  Trace,  ftiil  beat  about, 
.60  Purfuethe  Scent,  and  find  the  Quarry  out  : 

So  you,  my  Memmivs,  may  from  one  Thing  known" 
To  hidden  Truths  fuccefsfully  go  on, 

Purfue 
NOTES. 


V,  t 


enfe  fufflcientlydeclares-,  andthc 
itter  is  here  evidently  prov'd 
y  two  Arguments  (for  the  o- 
her  are  eafily  eluded)  :  the  fir  ft 
;  drawn  from  Motion  ;  the  fe- 
ond,  from  the  parting  of  two 
|lat  fmooth  Bodies. 
Plutarch,  in  his  fecond  Book, 
e  PlacitisPhilofophorum.round- 

)-    teJls    us,     0{    ^TT^    QdiMOO     (pU(Tl- 

svov  l'n■'^yvo)(f^,k\\  the  naturalPhi- 
ofophers  from  Thales   to  Plato 
eny'd  a  Vacuum.But  Laertius^in 
he  Life  of  Diogenes  Apollonia- 
ssjwho  liv*d  in  the  Time  of  Xer- 
es,  declares  that  he  pronounc'd, 
0  Kivor  (H'n-eippv.    Void  Space  is 
afinite.     For  the  Antiquity  of 
hat  Opinion  I  iliall  not  be  folli- 
itous,tho  the  Reafons  are  ftrong, 
nd  obvious  enough  to  make  it 
mcient ;  for  what  is  more  obvi- 
)us  than  Motion  ?    And  how  ne- 
'eilarily  this  infers  a  Vacuum,  is 
^'ery  eafily  difcovered.     Motion 
Is    Change     of    Place ,      which 
jChange  is  impoffible  in  a  Ple- 
Imm  j   for  whatever  endeavours 
|o   change  its  Place  muft  thruft 
put  other  Bodies ;  and  fo  if  the 
Full   be  infinite,    the  Protufion 
nuft  be  fo  *,  if  finite,  the  Endea 
if  our  is  in  vain  ;  and  therefore  aJI 
nuft  be  fixed  in  eternal  Reft,and 
Archimedes  himfeif  with  his  En- 
gine would  not  be  able  to  move 
:he  leaft  Particle  of  Matter.  Car- 
tes,   in  the  fecond  Part  of  his 
Principles,    propofes  a  Solution, 
much  applauded  by  his  Admi- 
rers J  but  a  little  Attention  will 
find  it  vain,  and  weak,  and  con- 
tradictory   to    his  own    fettled 
Princiipbs,     For   when  a  Body 


moves  in  a  ftrait  Line,  it  muft 
give  the  Body  that  lies  before  ic 
the  fame  Determination  with  it 
felf;    and  how  this  Determma- 
tion  iliould  alter,    and  the  Moti- 
on prove  circular,    neither  Car- 
tes, nor  his  Followers,  have  con- 
defcended  to  explain.    But  grant, 
(tho  the  former  Reafon  has  pro- 
ved it  impofiible)  that  there  may 
be  fuch  an  attending  Circle  of 
ambient  Air,  yet  unlefs  it  be  per- 
fectly Mathematical,    (a Thing 
very  hardly  fuppofed)  each  Par- 
ticle will  require  another  attend- 
ing Circle,  and  fo  not  the  leaft 
Fly  ftir  her  Wing,    unlefs  the 
whole  Univerfe  is  troubled.    To 
this  may  be  added,    that  'tis  un- 
conceivable how  the  moffc  folid 
Matter  (for  fuch  is  his  firft   Ele- 
ment) can  fo  foon  alter  its  Fi- 
gure, or  be  fo  eafily  diffblved  and 
fitted  to  the  different  Spaces  that 
ly  between  the  little  Globules, 
We  fee  Gold   and  Adamant  re- 
fift   the  rougheft    Stroke ,     'tis 
Pains  and  conftant  Labour  that 
muft  dilTolve  them  ;    how  then 
can    we  imagine  this    Element 
will  yield  ?    But  indeed  Cartes 
propofes  his  ambient  attending 
Circle,  as  the  only  Way  to  folve 
the  PhjKnomenon  of  Motion  in 
a  Full,  which  he  thought  he  had 
fufliciently  before  evinc'd  ;    but 
his  Arguments  are  weak  and  fo- 
phiftical.     For  in  the  firft  of  his 
Meditations,  he  never  takes  No- 
tice of  Impenetrability,  in  which 
the  very  Effence  of  Matter  con- 
fifts ;  and  in  the  fecond    Part  of 
his  Principles,    he  miftakes   the 
Notion  of  a  Void,  and  confounds 
Subftance  and  Body  :    uke  his 
own 
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Purfue  coy  Truth  with  an  unerring  Scnfe, 

Into  her  cJofe  Recefs,  and  force  her  tlience, 
'465  Go  bravely  on  ;  and,  in  fuch  Things  as  thefe. 

Ne'er  doubt :  I'll  promife  thee  defcrv'd  Succefs: 

And  my  full  Soul  is  eager  to  declare 

So  many  Secrets,  that  I  juftly  fear. 

Ere  I  fliall  prove  but  one  Particular, 
'470  The  Reafons  flow  in  fuch  a  num'rous   Throng, 

That  Age,  or  hafty  Death  will  break  the  Song. 


But 
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own    Words.    Vacuum    autem 
Philofophico     more    fumptum, 
h.  e.  in  quo  nulla  plane  fit   Sub- 
ilantia,dari  non  poiTe  manifeftum 
eft  ;   ex  eo  quod  extenfio  Spatii 
non  differt  ab  extenfione  Corpo- 
ris :  nam  ciim  ex  eo  folo  qubd 
Corpus  fit  extenfum  in  longum, 
latum,  &  profundum,  rede  con- 
cludamus  illud  ti^e  Subftantiam, 
quia  omnino  repugnat  ut  nihili 
fit  aliqua  extenfio  :     Idem  etiam 
de  Spatio,    qubd  Vacuum  fuppo- 
nitur,  concludendum  eft  ;    quod 
nempe  ciim  in  eo  fit  extenfio,  ne- 
ceflario  etiam  in  ipfa  Ut  Subftan- 
tia;     It  is  manifeft,  thata  Void, 
taken  after  the  Manner  of  Philo- 
fophers,  that  is  to  fay,    in  which 
there  is  evidently  no  Subftance, 
can  not  be  granted  .*    becaufe  an 
Extenfion,    or   Space,    does  not 
differ  from  an  Extenfion  of  Bo* 
dy :  For   fince  we   rightly  con- 
clude   Body  to  be  a   Subftance 
for  this  Reafon  only,    becaufe  it 
is  extended  into  Length,  Breadth 
and  Depth,    it   being  abfolutely 
contradictory  to  Senfe  and  Rea- 
fon that  there  fhould  be  an  Ex- 
tenfion of  Nothing  :     We  muft 
likewife   conclude  the   fame    of 
Space,,  which  is  fuppos'd  a  Void  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  fince  there  is 
an  Extenfion  in  it,  there  muft  be 
a  Subftance  in  it  likewife.      For 
Void  doth  not  exclude  all  Sub- 
ftance ,      but  only   Body  j    and 
Subftance,    and    Body,    are    not 
convertible  in  the  full  Latitude 
of  an  univerfarPropofition. 
Secondly,     'tis  evident^    that 


when    two  fmooth    flat   Bodiei 
are  feparated  by  a  perpendiculai 
Force,  the  ambient  Air  can  not 
fill  all  the  Space  at  once,    and  1 
therefore  there  muft  neceflaril) 
be  a  Void,    and  this    Mr.  Hobs 
a  great  Plenift,in  the  2d  of  his  ic  • 
Dialogues,  freely  confefTes  would  > 
follow,  if  the   Bodies   were  infi- I 
nitely  hard  ;    but  fince  Natun 
knows  no  fuch,  any  Bodies,    the 
perfecftly  fmooth,  may  be  fepara- 
ted by  a  Force    that  overcome! 
their  Solidity,and  yet  no  Vacuum 
enfue.     A  pretty  Invention,  but 
extreamly    difagreeable    to    the 
Pharnomenon  ;     for    in  the  ex- 
haufted  Receiver,  where  there  i; 
no  Prop  of  Under- Air  left  to  fuf 
tain  it,  the  lower  Marble  falls  b) 
its  ownWeight.  Mr.Hobs  adds  a- 
nother  Argument,  which  is  of  nc  ; 
force  againft  the  Vacuift,  but  o- 
verthrows  his  own  notion  of  2 
material  Deity  :    Thefe  are  the 
words.     He  that  created  Natural 
Bodies,  is  not  a  Fancy,  but  the 
moft  real  Subftance  that  is ;  who 
being  infinite,    there  can  be  no 
place  empty  where  he  is,  nor  full 
where  he  is  not. 

Now  the  other  reafons  of  Lu- 
cretius are  infufficient  :  for  that 
drawn  from  the  different  weight 
of  Bodies,  would  infer  immenfe 
vacuities  in  the  Air,  which  is  two' 
rhoufand  times  lighter  than 
Gold,  fee  GliiTon.  de  Subftantia, 
c.  16.  and  that  from  Rarefadion 
and  Condenfation  is  not  cogent, 
tho  'tis  the  moft  rational  Opini- 
on, and  ipore  agreeable  to  the 
Mind 
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;9 


^75 


This  All  con(ifts  of  Body  and  of  Space  : 
That  moves,  and  this  affords  the  Motion  Place, 
That  Bodies  are,   we  all  from  Sense  receive  ; 
Whole  Notice  if  in  this  we  disbelieve. 
On  what  can  Reason  fix,  on  what  rely  ? 
What  Rule  the  Truth  of  her  Dedudlions  try 
In  greater  Secrets  of  Philofophy  ? 

N   O  r  E  S, 


} 

Suppofe 


Mind  of  Arillotle,  than  that 
vhich  is  commonly  propofed  as 
lis,   in   Categoria  Qualicatum, 

ilvitvov  fAv  ^  W'm^/og/ct  crctc/sf- 

Ui^clvoLi  ccV  d^y?\!>jv.  That  is 
Denfe  between  whofe  Parts  there 
is  a  clofer ;  That  Rare  between 
A'hofe  Particles  there  is  a  loofer 
Connexion. 

472.  But  to,  Sec.']  In  thefe 
7.  V.  he  briefly  recapitulates  what 
ic  has  been  proving  in  the  former 
Arguments:  and  to  confirm 
jchem,  adds,  that  Senfe  it  felfe- 
ivinces  the  Truth  of  them;  and 
I  chat  Nothing  exifts  of  it  felf 
ibelides  Body  and  Void  :  Thus 
i  too  Epicurus,  in  the  Epiftle  to 
{Herodotus,  ro  ^arcTv  '6h  '^'^  fAv 
la-co/uoL,  -arvfiTs  Xaov  *  the  All  is 
I  partly  Body,  partly  Void  :  And 
I  Cicero^  in  2.  de  Nat.  Deor.  Om- 
nia qu^  fecundum  Naturam 
I  Corpus  &  Inane  docet  Epicurus : 
Epicurus  teaches,  that  all  Things 
in  Nature  are  Body  and  Void. 
And  this  Dodrine  of  his,  tho 
particularly  defign'd  againft 
thofe  who  take  Accidents  into 
the  Number  of  real  Beings,  yet 
has  a  farther  Reach,  and  endea- 
vours to  overthrow  the  Belief  of 
immaterial  Subftances ;  for  an 
Epicurean  Perception  being  no- 
thmg  elfe  but  Imagmacion,  as  a- 
rifing  from  the  Stroke  of  a  Piece 
of  Matter,  he  had  no  way  left  to 

fet  a  Notice  of  any  fuch  Being, 
ut  by  fome  Deducftion  from 
thofe  Appearances,  of  which  his 
Senfes  had  alTured  him  j    thus 


from  Motion  he  infers  that  there 
is  Space;  and  that  being  once  fet- 
led,  he  proceeds  to  the  Solidity 
of  Atoms  :    Now,  tho  the  very 
fame  Method  withlefs  Attention 
had  forc'd  him  to  acknowledge 
Subftances  immaterial,    and   to 
have    made  the   Univerfe    more 
compleat  by  another  Kind  of  Be- 
ings ;    yet  'twas  hard   to  thwart 
the  Genius  of  his  Mafter,  toftart 
new  Fears  that  might  difturb  his 
foft  Hours,    and    amaze  himfelf 
with  melancholy  Thoughts  of  a 
future  State  :     And  therefore,  to 
filence  the  Clamours  of  his  Rea- 
fon,    (for  he  could  not  but  fee 
fuch  plain  Conlequences)    he  fe- 
cures  Motion  as   a    Property  of 
Matter  neceflarily  refultingfrom 
Weight,  and  this  I  take  to  be  the 
Balis  of  the  Epicurean  Atheifm, 
which  once  remov'd,  that  Tower 
of  Babel,     which  now    rifes  fo 
proudly,    as  to  brave  Heaven, 
mull  be  ruined  and  overthrown  : 
For  if  Matter,  as  fuch,  is  defti- 
tute  of  that  Power,  the  Inference 
is  eafie,    that  there  muft  be  fome 
other  Being  to  beftow  it ;    this 
cannot  be  Space,    and  therefore 
another  Kind  of  Subftance  is  re- 
quired :     and  hence  follows  ail 
that  Train  of  Confequences,  of 
which  the     Epicureans    are    fo 
afraid  :  For  he  that  firft  moves 
the  Matter    has    no  Reafon  to 
ceafe  from  his  Operation,  and  fo 
muft  ftill  govern  and  direct  it. 
And  Providence  is  nothing  elfe 
but  an  orderly  Prefervation   of 
that  Frame,  which  it  firft  raifed  : 
and  if  there  i$  fuch  a  Director, 
how 
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480      Suppofe  no  Void,  as  former  Realbns  prove, 
No  Body  could  enjoy  a  Place,  or  move; 
Befides  thefe  two,  there  is  no  third  Degree, 
Diftind  from  both :  Nought  that  has  Pow'r  to  Be. 
For  if  'tis  Tangibi<e,  and  has  a  Place, 
485 'Tis  Body;  if  Intangible,  'tis  Space. 

Befides  :  Whatever  Is,  a  Power  muft  own,  Z 

Or  fit  to  Act,  or  to  be  Acted  On  ;  ^ 

Or  be  a  Place,  in  which  fuch  Things  are  done. 
Now  Bodies  only  fuffer  and  ad::  and  Place 
490  Is  the  peculiar  Gift  of  Empty  Space  : 

And  thus  a  difF'rent  Third  in  vain  is  fought ; 
And  ne'er  can  be  found  out  by  Senfe  or  Thought. 

For  whatfoe'er  may  feem  of  more  Degrees 
Are  but  th*  Events,  or  Properties  of  thefe. 

Whic 
1^  O  T  E  S, 


how  eafily  it  follows,  that  He 
would  difcover  his  Pleafure  to 
Man,  and  prefcribe  Rules  how 
he  may  be  happy  ?  And  this 
makes  a  fair  Way  for  revealed 
Religion,  and  that  neceffarily  in- 
fers a  future  State  :  This  nie- 
thinks  is  a  eonfiderable  Advan- 
tage of  Natural  Philofophy,  that 
it  can  proceed  from  fuch  fenfible 
Things,  and  plainly  iliew  us  the 
TO  do^lov  TV  0s«".  the  invifible 
Things  of  God,  in  thefe  his  vifi- 
ble  Operations :  Now  that 
Weight  is  not  a  Property  of  A- 
toms,wilIbeafter\varddemonftra- 
ted,and  fo  another  Sort  of  Beings 
proved  againft  the  Epicureans. 

480.  Suppofe,  &c.]  In  thefe 
6.  v.  he  proves  that  Nothing  ex- 
ifts  of  it  felf  befides  Body  and 
"Void  :  Becaufe,  whatever  is,  is 
cndow'd  with  fome  Quantity, 
great  or  fmall  :  Now  if  it  can  be 
touched,  and  hinders  Motion,  it 
muft  be  Body  •,  if  it  can  not  be 
touched,  and  does  not  obftrucft 
Motion.it  muft  be  Void  :  There- 
fore there  is  no  third  Nature  : 
and  whatever  is  ,  is  Body  or 
Void. 

48^.  Befides;  whatever,  &C.3 
In  thefe  7.  v.  he  again  proves  that 
Kothing  exifts  of  it  felf  but  Bo- 


dy and  Void  ;  For,  whatever  i 
either  has  a  Power  of  acfting  c 
another  •,  or  may  fuffer  from  an« 
ther,  that  is  to  fay,  it  muft  1: 
fubjed  either  to  Adion  or  to  Pa 
fion.  And  that  muft  be  a  Body 
[For  whatever  atfis  or  is  acTted  o 
Touches,  or  is  touch'd]  Or  el 
it  muft  be  that  in  which  Thin^ 
are  contain 'd,  and  in  which  the 
are  made  and  mov'd  :  And  ths 
is  the  Void  :  Therefore  there  : 
no  third  Kind  of  Things,  tha 
can  be  perceiv'd  by  the  Sen{i 
which  teaches,  that  Body  is,  c 
comprehended  by  Reafon,  whic 
demonftrates  that  Void  is. 

493.  For  whatfoe'er,  Sfc]  Bu 
forasmuch  as  many  Things  ar 
faid  to  be,  befides  Body  ani 
Void  ;  as  War  is,  Peace  is,  Hea 
is,  &c.  Left  Errours  ilioul. 
fpring,and  get  Footing  from  thi 
common  Way  of  Speaking,he  ob 
ferves  in  thefe  10.  v.  that  all  fuel 
Things  are  either  Conjuncis,  o: 
Events  of  Body  and  Void.  Con 
juncft,  (crJ^-jEr'/a»^(x,,or  proper  Ac 
cidentj  is  what  can  not  be  ab 
fent  without  the  Deftrudion  o 
the  Subjecfl:  (fuch  is  Heat  ii 
Fire,  Moifture  in  Water,  &c 
But  Event  ((TU/«SsSij;to^,  or  com- 
mon Accidcntj  is  what  may  be 
abfem 
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495  Which  to  explain  ;  we  call  thofe  Properties,^ 
Which  never  parr,  except  the  Subject  dies  : 
So  Weight  to  Stones,  fo  Moifture  to  the  Sea, 
So  Touch  to  Body  is,  and  to  be  Free 
From  Touching  is  to  Void  :   But  Peace  and  Wealth,' 
500  War,  Concord,  Slav'ry,  Liberty  and  Health, 

Whofe  Presence,  or  whofe  Absence  nor  prevents. 
Nor  brings  the  Subjects  Ruin,  are  Events. 

Time  of  it  felf  is  Nothing  :  But  from  Thought 
Receives  its  Rife ;  by  labVing  Fancy  wrought 

From 
NOTES. 


abfent  or  prefent,  without  the 
Ruin  and  Deftruction  of  the 
Subjed  J  as  War,  Poverty,  Con- 
cord, &c. 

503.  Time,  &c.]  Some,  who 
were  not  offended  that  Poverty, 
WarjPeace^&c.  iliould  be  rank'd 
among  the  Number  of  Events, 
had  a  nobler  Idea  of  Time*  Py- 
thagoras, Heraclitus,  and  others 
taught,  that  it  is  a  Body  ;  but 
the  Stoicks  believ'd  it  to  be  in- 
corporeal. To  all  thefe  Lucreti- 
us oppofes  the  Opinion  of  Epicu- 
rus, in  thefe  6.  v.  which  Gaffen- 
dus  thus  explains  '.  Time  is  an 
Event  attributed  to  Things  by 
the  Mind  or  Thought  only,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  conceiv'd  to 
perfevere  in  the  State  in  which 
they  are,  or  to  ceafe  from  it,  and 
to  prefer ve  a  longer  or  iliorter 
Exiftence,  and  to  have  it,  to  have 
had  it,  or  to  be  to  have  it.  Now 
Epicurus,  becaufe  he  faw  that 
Time  is  fomething  befides  Body 
and  Void,  allerted,  that  it  does 
not  exift  of  it  felf;  nor  as  a  Con- 
jund  or  Event,  but  as  the  chief 
Event  of  Events ;  as  Laertius  po- 
iitively  fays,  lib.  10.  He  taught 
therefore  that  Time  exifts  not  in 
Reality,  but  only  in  the  Mind; 
and  therefore  is,  as  I  may  call  it, 
a  Being  of  the  Underftanding  : 
'Hence  Ariftotle,  7.  Metaphyf.  i. 
defines  Time,  Numerus,  qui 
abfque  ratione  numerante,  nul- 
lus  eft,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
^ay,  that  it  has  no  Exiftence  but 
in  the  Underftanding.  Now  the 
Rcafon  why  Epicurus  held  Time 


to  be  an  Event  of  Events,  or  an 
Accident  of  Accidents,    was,   be- 
caufe   it    depends     upon    Days, 
Nights,  Hours,  Paffions,  Exem- 
ption from  Paffions,  Motions  and 
Reft  :     for,    as  Empiricus  fays, 
adv.    Phyf.   lib.  22.    a  Day,    a 
Night,    an  Hour,  Paffions,  Ex- 
emption from   Paffions,  Motion 
and  Reft,  are  Accidents,to  which 
Time  is  adventitious  only  :     for 
Day  and  Night  are   Accidents  of 
the  ambient  Air  ;  and  Day  hap- 
pens  from   the  Illumination   of 
the  Sun ;    but  Night   from  the 
Privation  or  Abfence  of  the  Solar 
Light.     An    Hour,    fince  it  is  a 
Part  either  of  the  Day  or  of  the 
Night,  is  likewife  an  Accident  of 
the  Air,    as  Day  and  Night  are  : 
But  Time    is  coextended   witli 
each  Day,  each  Night,  and  each 
Hour.     Paffions  too,  and  Impa- 
tibility  or  Exemption  from  Paf- 
fions,   that  is  to  fay,    Pains   or 
Pleafures,     happen  to   us  ;    and 
therefore  are  not  Subftances,  buc 
Accidents  of  thofe  Perfons  who 
are  affeded  with  a  Senfe  of  theni, 
that  is  to  fay,    either  with  Plea- 
fure  or  Pain  :     Now   even  thefe 
Accidents    happen  not  without 
Time.MoreoverMotion  and  Reft 
are  Accidents  of  Bodies,  and  not 
without  Time  neither  :    for  we 
meafure  by  Time  the  Swiftnefs 
and  Slownefs  of  Motion,  and  the 
Length  and  Shortnefs  of  Refti 
Therefore  fince,  in  common  Ac- 
ceptation, Time   is  divided  into 
three  Parts,  the  Paft,  the  Prefent 
and  the  Future,  the  Senfe^  that  is 
G  to 
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505  From  Things  con(ider*d,  while  we  think  on  fome 
As  Present,  fome  as  Past,  and  fome  to  Come. 
No  Thought  can  think  on  Time;  that's ftillconfefs'd: 
But  thinks  on  Things  in  Motion,  or  at  Reft. 
Yet  while  the  Sons  of  Fame  their  Songs  employ 
'510  On  Belek's  Rape,    or  mourn  the  all  oITrot^ 

Take 
NOTES. 


Things    themfelves : 


to  fay,  the  ReafonjOr  Underftan- 
dingofthe  Mind,  comprehends 
all  thofe  Parts  of  Time  from  the 
i.  e.  we 
le  pail:  Time  by  Things 
that  are  pail,  the  prefent  by  the 
Prefent ,  and  the  Future  by 
Things  to  come.  And  without 
the  Motion  or  Reft  of  Things 
we  can  have  no  Kotice  of  Time, 
fince  it  is  fomething  that  is  per- 
petually flowing  :  For  the  paft 
Time  has  already  flow'd  away, 
the  Prefent  is  flowing,  and  the 
future  is  not  yet  flow'd  to  us. 
Therefore  Time  exiftsnotofit 
felf.  Thus  Empiricus,  whofe 
Text,  for  Brevities  Sake,  I  have 
omitted.  And  hence  we  fee,  why, 
as  Cicero  i.  de  Invent,  fays,  Dif- 
:ficile  eft  Tern  pus  definire.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  Definition  of 
Time  :  And  St.  Auftin.  2  Con- 
fef.  24.  Si  nemo  ex  me  quadrat, 
quid  fit  Tempus,  fcio  ;  ji  que- 
rent! expiicare  velim,  nefcio.  I 
know  what  Time  is,  if  no  Man 
ask  me  \  but  when  I  would  ex- 
plain it  to  any  Man  that  asks 
me,  I  know  not  what  it  is.  In  a 
Word,  Time  does  but  meafure 
other  Things,  and  neither  works 
in  'em  any  real  EiFecT:s,  nor  is  it 
felf  ever  capable  of  any  :  And 
therefore  what  is  commonly  faid 
that  Time  is  the  wifeft  Thing  in 
the  World,becaufe  it  produces  all 
Knowledge;  and  that  Nothing 
is  more  fooliHi  than  Time, 
which  never  retains  any  Thing 
long,  but  whatever  is  learnt  to 
Pay,  is  often  forgot  to  Morrow. 
And  again,  that  fome  Men  fee 
profperous  and  happy  Days,while 
the  Days  of  others  are  miferable. 
In  all  thefe  and  the  like  Expreffi- 


ons,  what  is  faid  of  Time  is  not 
verify'd  of  Time  it  felf,  but  a- 
grees properly  to  the  Things  that 
happen  in  Time  ',  and  which,  by 
Reafon  of  fo  near  a  Conjundion, 
either  lay  their  Burden  on  the 
Back,  or  place  their  Crown  on 
the  Head  of  Time  :  Nay,  the 
very  Opportunities,  which  we  af- 
cribe  to  Time,  do  in  reality  ad- 
here to  the  Things  themfelves 
with  which  Time  is  join'd  :  And 
as  for  Time  it  felf,  it  neither 
caufes  Things,  nor  Opportunities 
of  Things,  tho  it  comprize  and 
contain  them  both. 

504.  Lab'ring  Fancy]  By  Fan- 
cy he  means  Memory  ;  For  by 
Memory  we  comprehend  Things 
paft,  and  reafon  of  Things  to 
come.  Take  away  Memory,  the 
Time  paft  is  Nothing,  and  the 
Future  is  not  yet.  And  the  Pre- 
fent too,  unlefs  we  remember  and 
think  of  it,  neither  is,  nor  has 
any  more  a  Being,  than  either  of 
the  other  two. 

509.  Yet  while,  &C.1  I  know 
not  whether  I  iliall  be  able  to  ex- 
prefs  my  Meaning  fo,  as  to  make 
my  felf,  or  this  PafTage  of  Lu- 
cretius, be  plainly  underftood, 
but  I  will  do  the  beft  I  can.  The 
Poornefs  of  the  Latin  Tongue 
obliges  to  ufe  the  Verb,  Sum,  es, 
eft.  Sec.  I  am,  thou  art,  he 
is,  Sec.  in  relating  of  Things  that 
happen'd  in  Time  paft  ;  when 
we  would  tell  any  Thing  that 
was  done  :  Thus  if  any  one 
Hiould  fay,  Vidum  eft  Ilium, 
Troy  is  conquer 'd  :  fome  Quib- 
bler  might  prefently  anfwer,  is 
conquer'd  I  therefore  it  is.  In 
my  Opinion  this  PafTage  of  our 
Author  muft  ©f  Keceflity  be  un- 
derftood 
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Take  heed,  nor  fancy  from  fuch  Tales  as  thefe, 

That  Actions  are,  that  they  fubfift  confefs. 

Since  all,  of  whom  they  were  Events,  Wars  Rage 

Long  fince  deftroy'd,  or  more  devouring  Age. 
515  For  Action,  or  whatever  from  Action  fprings, 

Is  caH'd  th'  Event  of  Countreys,  or  of  Things. 
Laftly ;  fuppofe  no  Frame,  no  Seeds  had  been. 

To  adl  thefe  Things,  nor  Space  ro  ad  them  in  ; 

No  gentle  Fire  had  warm'd  kind  PyiRis  Breaft, 
520  No  Flames  from  beauteous  Hrleu's  Eyes  increas'd, 


And 


N  O  T  E  S- 


derftood  in  this  Manner.  Lucre- 
tius therefore,  in  thefe  8.  v.  folves 
this  captious  Sophifm,  occafion'd 
by  the  common  way  of  fpeaking, 
■when  we  fay  that  Things  paft  are 
done :  For  Example,  fays  he. 
The  Rape  of  Helen,  and  the  De- 
ftrudion  of  Troy,  are  not  at  this 
Time,  nor  do  exift  in  themfeives 
as  Body  and  Void  do  :  but  are, 
as  it  were,  the  Events  of  Things, 
of  Perfons,  or  of  Places  :  for  the 
Time  paft  has  fwept  away  thofe 
Men,  of  whom  thefe  A<ftions  are 
Events ;  whence  it  follows,  That 
the  Time  paft  is  not  any  Thing 
in  it  felf,  abfolutely  and  inde- 
pendent from  Things  or  Coun- 
treys, nor  properly  an  Event, 
but  an  Event  of  Events,  as  Epi- 
curus himfelf  exprelly  fays,  in 
the  tenth  Book  of  Laertius.  But 
whoever  is  of  Opinion,  that  thefe 
are  Diale<ftick  Trifles,  is  cer- 
tainly much  in  the  right  :  nor 
would  Lucretius  have  condefcen- 
ded  to  amufe  himfelf  with  them, 
had  not  the  Stoicks,  a  moft  im- 
pertinent Race  of  Men,  between 
whom  and  the  Epicureans  there 
was  a  mortal  Enmity,  compel'd 
him  to  it. 

•510.  Helen's  ]  Helena  was 
Daughter  of  Tyndaras,  the  Huf- 
band  of  Leda,  who  brought  forth 
two  Eggs  at  a  Time  :  out  of  one 
of  them,  which  ihe  had  conceiv'd 
by  Jupiter,  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Swan,  were  taken  Pollux  and 
Helena  •,  out  of  the  other,  which 
ilic  had  conceiv'd  by  Tyndarusj 


Caftor  and  Clytemneftra.  But 
Horace,  tho  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon Opinion,  fays,  that  Caftor 
and  Pollux  came  out  of  the  fame 
Eg§- 

Caftor  gaudet  Equis  :  ovo  prog- 
natus  eodem 

Pugnis 

Sat.  i.l.  2.  V.  2o. 

Helena  was  very  beautiful,  and 
marry'd  to  Menelaus  King  of 
Sparta.    See  the  Note  on  v.  5 1 5>. 

517.  Laftly,  fuppole,  &c.]  He 
once  more  falls  foul  upon  the 
Sophifm,  and  in  thefe  10.  v. 
makes  it  appear,  that  Things 
done  in  Times  paft  do  not  exift 
of  themfeives ;  but  are  only  E- 
vents  of  Body  and  Void  :  For  if 
there  had  formerly  been  neither 
Body  nor  Void,thofe  Things  had 
never  been  done. 

5 1 5>.  Paris]  He  was  the  Son  ef 
Priamus  King  of  the  Trojans, 
and  of  Hecuba  ;  who,  while  flia 
was  with  Child  of  him,  dreame 
that  ihe  was  deliver'd  of  a  flaming 
Torch  :  and  the  Interpreters  of 
Dreams,  being  confulted  upon 
thisOccafion,  anfwer'd,  Thac 
the  Burden  ilie  carry'd  in  her 
Womb,  would  be  the  Caufe 
of  the  Deftrucftion  of  Troy  :  up^ 
on  which  Priam  gave  Orders, 
that  the  Child,  as  foon  as  born, 
iliould  be  expos'd  in  the  Woods : 
but  his  Mother  took  Care  to 
have  him  brought  up  privately 
in  Moun?  Ida.  At  length,  it  be^ 
Q  2  ins 
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And  kindled  dreadful  War ;  no  Teeming  Horse 
Brought  forth  in  one  fhort  Night  fo  great  a  Force 
As  ruin'd  ftately  Trot:  Which  plainly  fhow, 
That  Actions  not  fubfift  as  Bodies  do  j 
525  Neither  as  Void,  but  as  Events  alone 

Of  Places  where^and  Things  by  which  they're  done. 

But  farther;  Bodies  are  of  diff'rent  Kinds : 
Or  Principles,  or  made  of  thofe  combin'd. 
The  Principles  of  Things  no  Force  can  break; 
530  They  are  too  Solid,  and  all  Strokes  too  weak ; 

Tho 
-NOTES, 


ing  difcQver'd  who  he  was  by  his 
brother  Hecflor  and  his  Relati- 
ons, he  was  fent  into  Greece  •, 
where  he  was  receiv'd  at  the 
Court  of  Menelaus  King  of  the 
Spartans ,  whofe  Wife  Helena 
he  took  away,  by  the  Favour  of 
Venusj  and  brought  her  to  Troy, 
This  was  the  Caufe  of  the  Tro- 
jan War,  and  confequently  of  the 
Fall  of  that  City.  He  was  like- 
\yife  call'd  Alexander,  by  which 
Name  Lucretius  here  mentions 
him.  He  kill'd  Achilles  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  the  Thym- 
brxan,  and  was  himfelf  flain  not 
long  after  by  Philocftetes. 

520.  Helen]  Of  whom  fee 
the  Note  on  v.  $10. 

521.  No  teeming  Horfe,  &c.[] 
This  Story  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  Explication:  but  it 
was  in  the  Night-time  that  the 
Greeks  went  out  of  the  Belly  of 
that  wooden  Horfe,  and  fet  Fire 
to  Troy,  when  the  City  was  bu- 
ried in  Sleep  and  Wine,  as  Vir- 
gil exprefles  it,  ^n.  2.  v.  26^, 

Invadunt  Urbem  SomnoVinoq-, 
fepultam. 

527.  But  farther,  &c.]  Having 
demonftrated  the  two  Principles 
of  Nature,  Body  and  Void  ;  and 
having  explain'd  likewife  the 
Nature  of  the  Void,  he  comes 
now  to  difpute  more  at  large 
concerning  Bodies,  which  he  di- 
vides into  Simple  and  Cora- 
pound  :  and  in  thefs  23,  v.  far- 


ther teaches,  That  the  fimpl^ 
Bodies,  or  the  Principles  of  the 
Compounds,  are  moft  folid,  per- 
fectly full,  and  contain  no  Void 
whatever  :  for  which  Keafon 
they  can  never  be  broken,  nor 
divided  by  any  Force  or  Vio- 
lence how  great  foever  it  be.  At 
the  fame  Time  he  owns  there  is 
Need  of  very  ftrong  and  convin- 
cing Arguments  to  perfwade  Men 
to  believe  that  any  Bodies  what- 
ever are  perfectly  folid  and  full  \ 
lince  we  know  for  certain,  that 
Gold,  Brafs,  Stones,  and  all  the 
other  Things,  that  are  thought 
to  be  molt  of  all  folid,  are  po- 
rous, and  pervious  to  other  Bo- 
dies, 

529.  The  Principles,  &c.]  Sex- 
tus  Empiricus  declares,  that  E- 
picurus  hated  the  Mathematicks, 
and  we  may  believe  Lucretius 
follows  his  Mailer  ;  lin<:e  in  his 
Difputes  concerning  the  Indivifi-' 
bility  of  Atoms,  he  propofes  the 
popular  Argument  againit  the 
known  and  demonftrated  Pro- 
perty of  Quantity,  infinite  Divi- 
libility  :  for  as  long  as  Mathema- 
ticks can  boaft  any  Certainty, 
that  mull  be  acknowledged  to  be 
fuch. 

I  fliall  not  engage  in  this  unne- 
necelTary  Controverfy  ;  tho  I  be- 
lieve thofe  common  Arguments 
againft  infinite  Divifibility  arc 
empty  Sophifms,  and  a  little  At- 
tention (as  whoever  conliders  the 
Method  in  which  they  are  pro- 
pos'dj  mult  obferve)  will  find 
them 
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Tho  fuch  can  hardly  be  believ'd :  for  Voice,' 
Or  Thunder's  Sound,  or  ev'ry  louder  Noife 
Breaks  thro*  our  Walls,  which  yet  remain  intire : 
So  Iron  glows,  and  Rocks  diflblve  in  Fire, 

535  Strong  Flames  divide  the  ftubborn  Gold,  andBrafs  - 
And  to  a  liquid  Subftance  break  the  Mafs : 
Thro*  Silver,  Heat  and  Cold:    and  each difdains. 
And  fcorns  a  Prifon,  tho  in  precious  Chains. 
This  Senfe  perceives :  for  hold  a  Silver  Cup, 

540  And  pour  fome  "Water  gently  in  at  Top, 

Th'  imprifon'd  Heat,  or  Cold,  ftrait  break  their  Bands,' 
Grow  fierce,  fly  thro*,  and  warm  or  chill  the  Hands. 
Thefe  Inftances  are  ftrong ;  thefe  feem  t*  explain,       •!  1 
-  That  Beings,  in  their  vaft  Extent,  contain  S- 

54.5  No  perfed  Solids  :    Creatures  of  the  Brain  i  3 

Buc 
NOTES. 


them  full  of  ContradidionSj  and 
founded  on  Abfurdities  •,  for  the 
Indivilibility  of  an  Atom  pro- 
ceeds not  from  the  Littlenefs, 
but  the  Solidity:  for  fince  the 
Atoms  are  of  different  Fi- 
gures, fome  Triangular,  fome 
Square,  &c.  'tis  abfurd  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  Mind,  by  which 
only  Atoms  are  perceived,  can 
not  fancy  a  Diagonal  in  the 
Square,  or  a  Perpendicular  ere- 
cted to  the  Bafis  of  the  Triangle  : 
yet  from  this  Mental  to  the  Phy- 
fical  Divifibility  of  an  Atom  (as 
Cartes  proceeds)  is  extreamly 
weak  and  deficient.That  thereare 
fome  folid  Particles  Lucretius  hae 
evidently  prov'd  :  Thefe  Demo- 
critus  called  -sapi^TTcc  ^s^sSh,  iirit 
Magnitudes,  Epicurus,  'Aro/^a?, 
24^  -r  ttAulov  r^ppoTM'/c'...  Atoms 
from  their  indiiioluble  Solidity  ; 
but  as  Dionyfius,  in  Eufebius, 
Pra:p.  lib.  14.  cap.  7.  oblerves, 
TooStov  Sii(poV'.i<f^  oaov  0 /ulv^  gAct- 
X'S'ocs'Wa-aS',  Kj  24^1  t2to  dviTTcf-icr- 

rfiw  T/vcc^  (XToV«^  ijwraActSsV  they 
fo  wildly  difagreed  ,  that  Epi- 
curus made  all  his  Atoms  to  be 
leafts,  and  therefore  infenlible, 
but  Democritus  fuppos'd  fome  cf 


his  to  be  very  great :  Heraclides, 
"07)t«r3  Tumid  or  mafly,  Buc 
none  of  all  his  Reafons  prove 
them  unchangeable.  For,  if  So- 
lidity, i.e.  immediate  Contadl 
were  a  neceflfary  Caufe  of  Indivi- 
libility, it  would  follow,  that  na 
Piece  of  Matter  could  be  divided, 
becaufe  the  Parts  that  are  to  be 
feparated  enjoy  an  immediate 
Contacft,  and  that  Contacfi:  muft 
be  between  Surfaces  as  large  as 
Atoms,  or,  at  leaft,  fome  of  their 
fancied  Parts*  Befides,  let  two 
hard  Bodies  perfe<ftly  fmooth  be 
join'd  together  in  a  common  Su- 
perficies, parallel  to  the  Horizon- 
tal Plain,  and  certain  Experience 
will  allure  us,  that  any  Force 
that  is  able  to  overcome  the  Re- 
fiftance  of  the  fupporting  Air, 
will  eafily  divide  them.  His  o~ 
ther  Arguments  are  all  unconclu- 
ding  :  for  fuppofe  the  Seeds  nofe 
eternal,  i.  e.  divifible,  "tis  a 
Arrange  Inference,  Therefore  Be- 
ings rife  from  Nothing,  fince  any 
Body,  and  therefore  one  of  thefe 
folid  Particles,  is  not  reduced  in-? 
to  Nothing  by  Divifion^,  but  on- 
ly into  fmaller  Parts  :  And  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  reft  is  fo  obvi- 
ous, that  I  fhall  not  fpend  Time 
in  declaring  it. 

550,  Two 
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But  yet  attend  my  Muse  ;  flie  fweetly  fings, 
(Becaufe  right  Reason,  and  the  Frame  of  Things 
Such  Seeds  require)  attend,  fhe  briefly  fhews, 
And  proves  that  Things  from  perfed: Solids  rofe. 

550      Two  Sorts  of  Beings  Reafon's  Eye  defcry'd. 
And  prov'd  before  5  their  Diff'rence  vaftly  wide : 
Body  and  Void,  which  never  could  agree 
In  any  one  eflential  Property. 
For  Body,  as 'tis  Matter,  is  from  Place 

555  Diftindt :  and  Void  from  Body,  as  'tis  Space. 
Both  thefe  diftincft  fubfift :    And  thus  *tis  prov'd. 
That  Seeds  are  Solid,  and  from  Space  remov'd. 

But  farther  on  :  Since  Things   of  Seeds  compos'd. 
Hold  Void  ;  that  Thing,    by  which  that  Void's  en- 

'560  Is  perfedt  Solid  :  for  what  elfe  imploy'd  (clos'di 

Can  hold  a  Space,  or  what  contain  a  Void  ? 
Now  what  can  Senfe,  what  fearching  Reafon  find 
To  hold  this  Void,  but  Solid  Seeds  combin'4  ? 
This  Solid  Matter  muft  for  ever  laft  ^ 

565  Eternally  endure,  while  Compounds  wafte. 
So  grant'no  Void,  no  Spaces  unpofTefs'd, 
Then  all  would  Solid  be,  and  all  at  reft. 
And  grant  no  Solids,  which  fill  up  the  Place 
That  they  poflfefs,  all  would  be  Empty  Space. 

570  And  thus  Seeds, mix'd  with  VoiDjCompofe  theWnoLE  j 
Nor  all  is  Empty  Space,  nor  all  is  Full. 
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550.  Two  Sorts,  &c.]  He  has 
prov'd  before  that  there  are  two 
Principles  of  Things,  Body  and 
"Void,  and  that  they  are  of  very 
different  Natures.  Now  who 
can  deny,  fays  he,  but  that  thefe 
intirely  different  Things  fubfift 
of  themfelves,  wholly  diftin<fl 
and  apart  from  one  another.  For 
it  is  abfurd  to  fay,  that  where 
Void  is,  there  Body  is  likewife, 
and  fo  on  the  contrary  :  from 
whence  he  infers,  in  thefe  8.  v. 
That  the  Firft  Bodies  are  per- 
fetJily  folid  and  full  \  becaufe  tl^ey 
fubfift  where  there  is  no  Void. 

558.  But  farther,  &c.]  In  thefe 
6.  V.  he  aflerts,  that  in  ail  Com- 
pound Bodies,  which  he  here  calls 
genita,  begot  or  ingender'd,  there 
are  little  void  Spaces  intermixt : 


and  then  he  adds,  that  the  Firft, 
or  Simple  Bodies,  rnuft  be  per-: 
fecfi:  Solids,  becaufe  the  Mafs  of 
thofe  Simple  Bodies  contains, 
thofe  Voids  :  And  what  can  con-; 
tain  a  Void  but  a  Solid,  unlefs 
any  one  will  imagin  that  a  Voi4 
can  contain  a  Void  ? 

5^4.  This  Solid,  &c.]  In  thefe 
2.  V.  he  teaches,  that  thefe  Solid? 
can  not  be  broken  by  any  Force 
or  Violence,  and  therefore  are  in- 
difToluble  and  eternal. 

c,66.  So  grant,  &c.]  Here  he 
confirms  the  Solidity  of  his  A- 
toms  by  another  Argument, 
contained  in  thefe  8.  v.  For  as 
the  whole  LIniverfe  would  be  a 
Full,  if  there  were  no  Void, 
which  he  has  already  proy'd  to 


be  abfurd  .•    So,  on  the 


other 
han4> 
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But  Solid  Seeds  exift,  which  fill  their  PlaceJ 
And  make  a  DifPrence  betwixt  Full  and  Space.' 
Thefe,  as  I  prov'd  before,  no  adive  Flame, 

575  No  fubtle  Cold  can  pierce  ;  and  break  their  Frame, 
Tho  evVy  Compound  yields:  no  pow'rful  Blow, 
No  fubtle  Wedge  divide,  or  break  in  two. 

.       For  nothing  can  be  ftruck,  no  Part  deftroy'd 

By  powerful  Blows,  or  cleft  without  a  Void,        (profs; 

580  And  Things  that  hold  moft  Void,    when  Strokes  do 
Or  fubtle  Wedges  enter,  yield  with  Eafe. 
If  Seeds  then  Solid  are,   they  muft  endure 
Eternally,  from  Force,  from  Stroke  fecure. 
Befides;  were  Seeds  not  Eternal — 

585  All  Things  would  rife  from  Nought,  and  all  return 
To  Nought  :  Nothing  would  be  both  Womb  and 
But  fince  my  former  Reafons  clearly  taught         (Urn. 
That  Nothing  rifes  from,  or  links  to  Nought  ; 
Thofe  various  Things  Eternal  Seeds  compofe,      ^ 

591  And  Death  again  diffolves  them  into  thofe :     frofe.V 
And  thence  new  Things  were  fram'd,  new  Greatures> 

Then 
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hand,  if  Nothing  were  full,  and  I 
confequently  perfectly  folid,  the  j 
fame  llniverfe,  immenfe  as  it  is, 
would  be  all  an  Empty  Space  *, 
which  would  be  no  lefs  incongru- 
ous and  abfurd.  Epicurus  fpeaks 
to  the  fame  Effccft  in  Plutarch  de 
Plac.   Philofoph.  lib.  i.  cap.   R. 

ff  r.   >      >/  ./^  .        ^         "(j 

'6^   ^oiy^eict .  cuel   ov?cc,     kj  ^tw  tv 

574.  Thefe,  &c.]    Having  de- 

monftrated  the    Solidity   of  A' 

toitis,  he,  in  thefe  lo.  v.  alTerts 

their  Eternity  :    For  Solids  are 

perfedly  full,   contain  no  Void, 

and  therefore  are  not  fubjecfl  to 

Diflblution ;   becaufe  every  divi- 

fible  and  dillbluble  Body  is  fuch 

by  reafon  of  the  Void  that  is  in- 

lermixt  in  the  Mafs  of  it,   and 

that  intercepts  and  breaks  off  the 

Communication     between      its 

Parts,  and  thus  gives  an  Entrance 

to  fome  external  Power  and  Force 

to  feparate  and  disjoin  them  :  But 

whatever  is  indiflbluble  and  in- 

<iivifible  is  fuch,  becaufe  ii  is  per- 


fedly  full  and  folid,  and  becaufe 
it  has  no  Void,  which  might 
fubjecft  it  to  a  Separation  and  Di- 
vilibility  of  its  Parts.  Epicurus 
-to  Herodotus  defines  ^aii  Atom, 

5^4..  Befides  :  were,  &c,]  To 
prove  the  Eternity  of  his  Seeds 
yet  more  fully,  he  brings  another 
Argument  from  that  common 
Principle  of  theEpicureans,That 
Nothing  is  made  of  Nothing, 
and  that  Nothing  is  reduc'd  in- 
to Nothing.  This  Argument, 
contained  in  lo.  v.  is  to  this  Ef- 
fea  :  If  the  firft  Seeds  of  Things 
were  diflblv'd  and  perilh'd,  they 
would  fall  into  Nothing  :  For 
there  are  no  Principles  prior  to 
the  firft,  into  which  they  can  be 
refolv'd  :  And  thus  the  Things 
that  are  daily  born  would  arife 
from  Nothing.  It  muft  there- 
fore of  Neceffity  be  granted,  ei- 
ther that  the  Seeds  ate  eternal,  or 
that  Things  proceed  from  No- 
thing :  and  this  the  Philofophers 
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Then  Seeds  are  Solid,  elfehow  could  they  laftl* 
How  Things  repair,  fo  many  Ages  paft  ? 

When  Nature  Things  divides,  did  flie  go  on 
595  Dividing  ftiiJ,  and  never  would  have  done  5 
The  Seeds  had  been  fo  fmall,  fo  much  refin'd. 
That  Nothing  could  have  grown  mature,  no  Mafs  com-* 
For  Things  are  eafier  far  diffolv'd,  than  join'd.  (bin'd :! 
Then  Nature,  who,  thro*  all  thefe  Ages  paft, 
600  Has  broke  the  Seeds,  and  ftill  goes  on  to  wafte, 
Could  fcarce  contrive,  tho'  num  rous  Years  remain,^ 
To  fit,  unite,  and  join  them  clofe  again. 
But  now 'tis  plain,  by  ftridieft  Reafon  try'd. 
Nature  does  not  to'  Infinite  divide ; 
<5o5  Since  Things  are  made,  and  certain  Years  endure  : 
In  which  they  fpring,  grow,  and  become  mature. 

But  more:  tho'  Seeds  are  hard  thro'  all  their  Frame, 
A  Compound  may  be  Soft;  as  Water,  Flame, 

What- 
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held  to  \ie  the  greateft  Abfurdity 
that  any  Man  could  advance. 

5P2.  Then  Seeds,  &c.]  In 
thefe  2.  V.  he  concludes  to  this 
Purpofe  :  The  firiV  Seeds  of 
Things  are  eternal,  becaufe  they 
are  folid  y  and  are  folid,  becaufe 
they  are  fimple  :  for,  unlefs 
they  were  fimple,  they  would  not 
be  folid,  becaufe  all  Compound 
Bodies  have  a  Mixture  of  Void  : 
itnlefs  they  were  folid,  they 
would  not  be  eternal,  becaufe 
they  might  be  diffolv'd  :  and  un- 
lefs they  were  eternal,  all  Things 
jnuft  have  been  produc'd  from 
Nothing,  and  would  return  in- 
to Nothing.  The  Impoifibility 
whereof  he  has  already  demon- 
Urated. 

594.  When  Nature,  &c.3  He 
proceeds,  in  thefe  13.  v.  to  Hiew 
that  there  is  a  certain  and  defi- 
nite Time  appointed  for  the 
Growth  of  all  Things  :  and 
therefore,  that  the  Seeds,  by 
which  Things  are  increas'd,  are 
of  a  certain  fixt  Magnitude  and 
indiffbluble,  nor  can  be  broken 
to  Pieces :  For  otherwife,  having 
been  broken  and  wafted  for  fo 
vaft  a  Tracft  of  Time  as  is  alrea- 
dy paft,   they  would  have  been 


reduc'd  into  Parts  fo  extreami} 
minute,  that  they  could  never 
in  any  Length  of  Years,  and 
therefore  not  in  a  few,  be  reuni- 
ted and  made  up  again  into  one 
Mafs.  And  this  any  Man  will 
acknowledge,  v«ho  reflecfts,  that 
it  is  a  much  eafier  Task  to  di- 
vide anddiflblve  Thmgs,  than  to 
renew  and  rejoin  them  together. 

60J.  But  more,  &c.]  He  con- 
firms the  Solidity  of  his  Atoms, 
in  thefe  9.  v.  Now,  becaufe  it  is 
manifeft,  that  there  are  in  Na- 
ture, hard  and  foft  Bodies,  he  de- 
clares, that  if  the  Principles  are 
allow'd  to  be  folid,  not  only 
hard  Things  may  be  made  of 
them,  as  it  is  moft  evident  they 
may,  but  foft  Things  likewife: 
becaufe  whatever  is  compounded 
of  fuch  Seeds  may  become  foft 
by  the  Intermixtion  of  Void  : 
But  if  the  Principles  themfelyes 
are  allow'd  to  be  foft,  then  in- 
deed foft  Things  may  be  made 
of  them  :  but  no  Reafon  can  hp 
given  how  any  Thing  ihould  be 
hard,  becaufe  there  would  be  no 
Solidity  in  tlieir  Compofition  : 
and  Solidity  alone  is  the  Founda- 
tion of  all  Hardnefs, 

616.  B«- 
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Whate'er  it  is,  or  whencefoe^er  it  fprings; 
610  Becaufe  we  grant  a  Void,  commix'd  with  Things: 
But  were  they  Soft,  no  Reafon  could  be  jQiown,       7 
How  harden'd  Iron's  fram'd,  orharder  Stone j  (upon.> 
For  Nature  then  would  want  fit  Seeds  to  workS 
Then  Solid  Seeds  exift,  whofe  num'rous  Throng, 
615  Clofely  combin'd,  makes  Compounds  firm  and  ftrong; 
Befides:  fince  Things  have  Time  for  Life  and  Growth 
ift   Prefixr,  and  certain  Terms  are  fet  for  both : 

Since  Bounds  are  plac'd,  o'er  which  they  can  not  go  j 
And  Laws  fpeak  what  they  Can  and  Cannot  do  : 
6io  Since  Things  not  change ;    for  all  the  Kinds  that  fly,' 
Are  cloath'd  with  Plumes  of  the  fame  curious  Dye : 
The  Matter  muft  be  firm,  the  Seeds  muft  be 
Unchangeable,  from  Alteration  free : 
For  grant  the  Seeds  may  change,  we  could  not  know,^ 
61$  What  Things  would  be  produc'd,  or  when,  or  how  j 
How  great  their  Pow'r  would  rife,  how  far  extend. 
How  long  they'd  live,  or  when  their  Adtions  end : 
Nor  fliould  we  find  the  fame  Delights  purfu'd ; 
Nor  Parents  Natures  in  their  Young  renew'd. 
63a      Farther:  thofe  Parts  of  Things  that  Utmost  ly,"* 
Are  fomething,  tho  too  fubtile  for  our  Eye. 

And 
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616,  Befides;  fince,  &€.]  In 
thefe  14.  V.  Lucretius  confirms 
the  Solidity  of  his  Atoms  by  a- 
nother  Reafon,  taken  from  the 
manifold  and  never-failing  Gon- 
i>ancy  of  Nature,  as  well  in  al- 
ways carrying  on  of  Animals  to 
certain  Bounds  of  Strength,  as  in 
imprinting  likewife  always  upon 
them  the  fame  diftinguiihing 
Charaders  and  Marks  of  their  re- 
fpedive  Kinds  :  which  indeed  Hie 
could  not  do,  but  that  ihe  makes 
Ufe  of  Principles,  that  are  firm 
and  conflant,  and  therefore  not 
obnoxious  to  DifTolution  or 
Change  :  For  whence  can  proceed 
this  fo  obftinate  Conftancy  in 
Seeds  that  are  daily  chang'd  ? 
And  were  they  fo  indeed,  neither 
Men,  nor  any  other  Animals, 
■would  retain  the  fame  ufual 
Shapes,  and  fome  would  enjoy  a 
vaft  Strength  and  Length  of 
J)ays,  while  ethers,   of  the  fame 


Kind,  would  be  puny  and  iliort- 
liv'd  :  we  Hiould  frequently  fes 
white  Crows,  and  fometinies 
black  Swans. 

6^0.  Farther  :  thofe  PartSj&c] 
In  thefe  14-  v.  he  employs  another 
Argument, which  is  indeed  fome- 
thing refin'd,and  not  underftood 
by  many.  Seeds  or  Atoms,  accor- 
ding to  Epicurus,  are  endow'd 
with  Quantity  :  but  all  Quantity 
has  an  extream  :  Now  that  Ex- 
tream  is  the  leaft  Thing  that  can 
be  conceiv'd  ;  nor  does  it  ever 
fubfift  feperated,  and  disjoin'd 
from  the  other  Parts  :  and  of 
thefe  Lcafts  the  whole  Mafs  of 
each  Atom  is  compos'd :  But 
fince  the  conftituent  Parts  can 
not  fubfift  when  they  are  fepera- 
ted from  one  another,  they  can 
not  be  divided  from  one  another  ; 
For  whatever  Body  can  be  dif- 
joyn'd  from  another,  muft  be  a- 
ble  to  preffirve  its  Being  without 
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And  the fe  are  Leasts  :  they  never  break  the  Cha 
And  by  themfelvesmbfift,  nor  ever  can  : 
For  they  are  Parts,  whofe  both  Extreams  the  fame  ; 
635  And  fuch  like,  piac'd  in  Order,   Bodies'  frame. 
Since  thefe  fubiift  not  in  a  fepVate  State^ 
Their  Union  muft  be  ftrong,  too  firm  for  Fate: 
And  Stroke,  and  Wedge  may  try  their  Strength  in  vain] 
No  Force  can  loofe  the  Tye,  or  break  the  Chain. 
Then  Seeds  are  Simple  Solids  ;   and  their  Parts  com- 
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By  ftrongeft  Bands ;  but  not  of  others  join'd.         (bind 
Thefe  Nature' keeps  intire :    thefe  Seeds  fupply 
For  future  Things,  repairing  thofe  that  dy. 

Befides  J 
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a  Leaft  j  which  is  the  firil,  and 
the  laft  Part  in  all  Things  •,  that 
is  to  fay,  is  the  firft  Principle 
that  Nature  ceferves  for  the  cre- 
ating and  renewing  of  ThingS) 
and  likewife  a  fomething  Laft, 
into  which  they  are  refolv'd : 
Now  becaufe  the  firft  Principles 
are  thefe  Leafts,  Lucretius  ar- 
gues, that  the  firft  Principles  are 
eternal,  folid,  and  moft  fimple. 

6i\o,  Their  Parts  combin'd  ] 
This  muft  not  be  underftood, 
that  the  Atoms  are  compos'd  of 
Leafts,  as  of  Parts,  as  if  they 
were  Bodies  compounded  of  an 
Aggregation  and  Connexion  of 
Things,  in  like  manner  as  all  the 


the  Help  and  Affiftance  of  the 
Body,  from  which  it  is  parted  : 
Every  Seed  therefore  is  of  Ne- 
ceffity  fimple  and  indiflbluble  j 
becaufe  it  confifts  of  Parts,  even 
the  leaft  that  can  be  conceiv'd, 
and  which  no  Art  or  Strength  can 
disjoin,  becaufe  no  Art  or 
Strength  can  reduce  into  No- 
thing. For  Nothing  goes  into 
Nothing. 

To  make  this  yet  more  eafy  to 
bo  underftood,  we  muft  .know, 
that  the  Peripateticks  and  Epicu- 
reans differ'd  in  many  Things, 
but  chiefly  in  their  Opinions  con- 
cerning thefe  Leaft*.  For  the 
Peripateticks  held,  that  every 
Compound  Body  may  be  divi- 
ded into  infinite  Parts ;  and  that 
no  Part  can  be  made  fo  fmalljbut 
that  it  may  ftill  be  made  fmaller. 
But  the  Epicureans  beiiev'd  that 
no  Compound  Body  can  be  divi- 
ded into  fuch  minute  Parts  as 
may  always  be  made  lefs ;  but 
may  indeed  be  divided  into  Parts 
fo  fmalL  as  can  not  be  divided  a- 
ny  more,  and  confequently  no 
lefs  Parts  can  be  made  of  them  : 
fo  that  they  fix  an  End,  and  pre- 
fcribe  Bounds  to  the  Divifibility. 
Thus  we  fee,  that  the  Epicureans 
held  that  every  Body  may  be  lef- 
fen'd  to  a  Point  that  can  neither 
be  feen,  nor  divided  any  more  ; 
but  that  is  invifible,  and  void  of 
Parts ',   and  this  is  what  they  caiJ 


other  Things  of  Nature  confift  of 
a  Coalition  of  Atoms  ;  but  only 
in  fuch  a  wife,  that  they  can  not 
by  any  means  whatever  be  bro- 
ken or  diflolv'd.  We  muft  there- 
fore take  care  not  to  miftake  our 
Poets  Leaft  for  fuch  a  Mathema- 
tical Point  as  is  reprefented  with- 
out Magnitude  j  which  his  Prin- 
ciples enjoy  *,  and  Figure  like- 
wile  ;  and  that  too  as  infinitely 
variable,  as  the  Peripateticks  is 
divifible.  And  thefe  Apices,  or 
Leafts  of  Things,  may  perhaps, 
upon  ferious  and  Speculative  Dif- 
quifition,  prove  a  Notion  to  be 
hardly  den  yd,  whether  Phyfical* 
ly  or  Mathematically  taken,  as 
Gafiendus  demonftrates  at  large, 
where  he  fpeaks,  de  non  eJTe  Epi" 
cur* 
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Befides?  fuppofe, no  Least,  then  Seeds  refin'4, 

d45  Too  fmall  forSenfe,  nay,  Icarce  perceiv'd  by  Mind, 
Would  ftill  be  Full,  ftill  nunri'rous  Parts  contain,  . 
No  End,  no  Bound,  .  but  infinite  the  Train : 
And  thus  the  Greatest  and  the  Smallest  Frame 
Would  both  be  equal,  and  their  Bounds  the  fame : 
For  tho  the  All  be  infinite,  each  fingle  Grain, 
And  fmalJeft  Seeds  as  num'rous  Parts  contain; 
But  that  s  abfurd  by  Reafon's  Laws  confefs'd  ; 
And  therefore  Nature  muft  admit  a  Least  -, 
Not  fram'd  of  others,  which  no  Parts  can  fliow, 

65  5  And  which  is  Solip  and  Eternal  too, 

Befides 
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euro  Magnitudinem  infinite  di- 
viduam,  10  which  I  refer  the 
Reader, 

(^4.4..   Befides :    fuppofe.  &:c.] 
He  laid,  in  the  laft  Place,    that 
Seeds  are  compos'd  of  Parts  fo 
fmall  that  they  can  fcarce  be  con- 
ceiv'd.    But  that  fuch  Leafts  are, 
he  confirms  in  thefe    12.  v.  by 
that    moft    known     Argument, 
which  all  the  Philofophers  make 
l^fe  of.    And  here  we  may  ob- 
ferve  by  the  Way,    that  GalTen- 
dus,  in  his  Explication  of  thefe 
Verfes,  performs  the  Part  of  a 
Mafter  rather  than  of  an  Inter- 
preter, and  takes  upon  him  to 
blame  and  corredl  the  Opinion  of 
Lucretius,    rather  than    to    ex- 
plain it  :     For  if  there   be  any 
Force  in  this  Argument,    if  the 
Words     themfelves     have    any 
Meaning,     Lucretius    evidently 
meant,   that     thefe  Leafts,      of 
which  he  compofes  his  Principles, 
are  Mathematical.    For  that  the 
Atoms  of  Epicurus  are  endow'd 
with   Magnitude,    and  therefore 
have  Parts,  none  can  oppofe,  but 
they  who  are    Strangers   to  his 
Philofophy,    and    do  not  know 
that  Epicurus  ever  writ  -7^  ff  cy 
TV,  ctT ojj.ce  ^wvictr.      This  then  is 
the  Meaning  of  I^ucretius,    The 
Firft  Seeds  are  iniilToluble   and 
eternal,  not  bscaufe  they  are  void 
of  Pares,  bur  becaufe  they  are  en- 


dow'd with  Solidity,  and  there- 
fore can  not  be  broken  to  Pieces, 
nor  torn  afunder,  or  divided  by 
any  Force  whatever.  If  any  one 
defires  to  know  what  thele  Parts 
are,  the  Anfwer  is.  That  thefe 
Parts  have  no  Parts,  and  that 
they  are  MathematigaL  For  un- 
lefsfuch  Leails  be  granted,  there 
would  be  no  Inequality  between 
the  greateft  and  the  fmaliefl; 
Thing ;  becaufe  either  pf  them 
would  contain  infinite  Parts  a- 
like^and  thus  both  of  them  would 
be  infinite  :  Than  which  what 
can  be  more  abfurd  ?  For  this 
Reafon  Arcefilas  laugh'd  at  the 
Stoicks  in  their  Schools,  about 
the  Leg  of  a  Man,  that  was  cut 
off,  putrify'd,  and  thrown  into 
the  Sea  ,  which  they  ^iTerted 
might  be  refolv'd,  and  mixt  with 
the  Waters  of  the  Sea,  that  not 
only  the  Fleet  of  AntigonUs 
might  iail  thro'  that  Leg,  but 
that  even  the  twelve  hundred 
Ships  of  Xerxes,  and  the  three 
Hundred  Galleys  of  the  Greeks 
might  maintain  an  Engagement 
in  it.  This  too  makes  Plutarch 
deride  Chryfippus,  for  believing 
that  one  Drop  of  Wine  may  be 
mingled  with  all  the  Water  of 
the  Sea  :  and  that  a  Wing  of  the 
leafi:  Fly  may  be  coextended 
throughout  the  whole  Sp4ce  of 
ithe  Sky. 

H  a  6^6,  Be:^ 
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Befides  :  did  Nature  not  refolve  to  Least, 
Her  Pow'r  quite  fpent,  her  Works  had  long  fince  ceas'd : 
Her  Force  all  gone  ;  No  Beings  rais'd  anew. 
Nor  Things  repair'd  :  For  no  Composures  fhew 
<56o  What  Seeds  muft  have  thofe  cath'lick  Qualities,  ^ 
Nature's  great  Inftruments,  Weight,  Motion,  Size. 

Laftly,  great  Nature  infinitely  divides. 
And  never  ceafes  ;    You  muft  grant  befides. 
That  ftill  fome  Seeds  exift,  which  never  broke; 
665  Remain  fecure,  free  from  thePow'r  of  Stroke: 
But  'tis  abfurd  frail  Seeds  fhould  bear  the  Rage 
Of  Strokes,  unhurt ;  nor  yield  to  powerful  Age.  C^^ 

They  grofely  err,  who  teach  all  rife  from  Fire; 
As  Hes^clitvs,  whom  vain  Greei(,s  admire 

Foil 
NOTE  S. 


6^6.  Befides:  did,  &c.]     The 
Poet  having  explained  the  Mean- 
ing of  a  Mathematical  Leaft,  re- 
turns to  his  Phyfical  Leaft,which 
he  imagins  to  be  indiflbluble  and 
eternal,  not  becaufe  of  its  Exility, 
but  by  Keafon    of  its    Solidity. 
For  if  Nature  did  not   attain, 
fays  he,  to  the  extreameft  Refo- 
lution,   if  ilie  did  not  divide  and 
lefTeneven  to  the  minuteft  Mites; 
the  Matter,  of  which  Things  are 
compos'd,    would    be'  improper 
and   unfit   to  undergo  all  thofe 
Mutations,     and  to  receive  all 
thofe  Figures^  to  which  it  muft 
be  fubjea  and  expos'd  :  For  thofe 
minute  Bodies,  if  they  were  con- 
ned:ed  of  feveral  Parts,  and  con- 
tain'd   any  Void    within  them- 
felvcs,  could  not,  in  the  Opinion 
of    Epicurus ,      have    an    equal 
Weight,  nor  an  uniform  Motion: 
they  would  awkwardly,  and  as  it 
were  with  an  ill  Will,    obey  any 
foreign  and  exteriour  Strokes  5 
and  therefore  could  in  no  wife  be 
connected  together. 

662.  Lailly:  great  Nature,&c,] 
In  thefe  6.  v.  he  concludes  for  the 
Solidity  of  his  Atoms  from  what 
he  has  prov'd  already.  For  he 
has  demonftrated,  either  that 
there  muft  bs  fome  Seeds  from 
all  Eternity  undiflolv'd  and  un- 
broken, or  thatNo  Thing  what- 


ever could  have  been  produced, 
or  at  leaft  muft  have  been  pro-; 
duc'd  of  Nothing.  That  Things 
are  produc'd,  the  Senfes  them- 
felves  evince,  and  all  Men  allow 
that  Nothing  comes  from  No- 
thing :  Therefore  if  there  be  no 
Solids,  which  can  not  be  broken 
nor  diflblv'd,  where  can  we  find 
thofe  Bodies,  that  have  from  all 
Eternity  reniain'd  undiflblv'd 
and  unbroken  ?  For  frail  Atoms, 
which  are  obnoxious  to  fuch  an 
Infinity  of  Strokes  and  Blows,  in 
fo  long  a  Space  of  Time,  muft 
of  Neceflity  have  been  dilTolv'd.. 

66%.  Theygrofly,  &c.]     Ha-, 
ving  hitherto  laid  down  and  efta- 
blifh'd  thePrinciples  of  Epicurus, 
he  now  attacks  the   Opinions  of 
other  Philofophers  :    and  diftri- 
buting    all  his  Arguments  into 
two  Heads,   he  firft  falls    upon 
thofe,  who  believe  and  teach  that 
but  one  of  the  Elements  only  is 
the  Principle  of  all  Things  :  and 
in  the  next  Place  argues  againft 
thofe  who  aflert  more.     Among 
the  firft  he  has  fingled  out  Hera- 
clitus,    who  held  Fire  to  be  the 
Principle  of  all  Things,    and  ber 
ftows  62.  V.  to  confute  his  Opini- 
on :    For  he  takes  it  for  granted, 
that    whatever    Arguments     he 
brings   againft  him,     will    hold 
good  agamft  the  others  iikewife  ; 
fince 
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70  For  dark  ExprefTion  :    Buc  the  fobcr  Few; 
;-  Who  feek  for,  and  delight  in  what  is  true. 
Scorn  and  contemn  :    For  only  Fools  regard 
.:■  What  feems  obfcure,  and  intricate,  and  hard, 
'  Take  that  for  Truth,  whofe  Phrafes  fmooth  appear  j 
75  And  dancing  Periods  charm  the  wanton  Ear. 

For  how  could  Bodies,  of  fo  dift^ent  Frame,    • 
So  various  rife  from  pure  and  real  Flame. 


n 


Nor 
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nee  nothing  can  be  oppos'd  a- 
ainft  his  Dodrine  of  Fire,  but 
hat  with  equal  Reafon  will  be 
onclufive,  as  to  the  Air,  or  any 
ther  of  the  Elements.  And  in- 
eed,  fays  Gaflendus,  whoever 
;eighs  this  Matter  fully,  will  be- 
ieve  this  Variety  of  Opinions  to 
•e  a  meer  Game  :  For  tho  the 
Authors  of  them  aflert  different 
'ofitions ',  yet  they  only  beat  a- 
>out  the  Bufli,  ufe  a  great  Cir- 
umftance  of  Words,  and  at 
ength  fall  all  of  them  into  the 
ame  Thing  :  For  let  any  Man 
nake  Choice  of  which  of  the  E- 
iements  he  thinks  iit ;  he  will  get 
neither  more  nor  lefs,  nor  be  able 
to  make  good  his  Opinion  any 
otherwife  than  another  who  has 
pitch'd  upon  any  other  of  the  E- 
lements  :  becaufe  whoever  has 
but  one  of  them,  has  nothiRg  to 
do,  but  to  condenfe  and  rarefy 
that,  and  he  will  prefently  have 
all  the  reft  ;  ,fo  that  it  figniiies 
nothing,  whether  this  or  that  be 
firft  made  life  of. 

669.  Heraclitus]    He  was  Son 

of  Blython,    or   Heracion,    and 

born  at  Ephefus  in  Jonia,    504. 

Years  before  the  Birth  of  J.  C. 

He  flouriili'd  about  the  <^9th  O- 

lympiadjin  the  Reign  of  the  laft 

Darius.    "E^To^ev  cujrog'  'axclv%  la 

nsv^g  ciwi^aj'cuy   >t)  eis  t^to  dvct- 

^<i'c^*    Laert.   He  taught  that 

all  Things  are  made  of  Fix-e,  and 

refolv'd  again  into   Fire.     This 

was  that  Philofopher,  who  is  re- 

;    ported  to  have  wept  fo  often  at 

the    Vanities     of  other    Men  : 

which  neverthelefs  fome  fay  he 

did  but  diiTemble,  out  of  an  Ex- 


cefs  of  Pride  and  Difdain,  being 
felf-conceited,and  believing  him- 
felf  the  only  Perfon  in  the  World 
for  Profoundnefs  of  Learning 
and  Wifdom. 

Vain  Greeks]  For  Heraditus 
had  many  Interpreters,  and  a 
World  of  Followers,  who  were 
call'd,  'H^KAeireicri;;,-,  Heracliti- 
ans.    Laert.  in  Vit.  Herac, 

670.  For  dark  Expreffion]  He 
writ  many  Things  in  Greek 
Verfe,  and  is  often  cited  by  Ari- 
ftotle  ;  but  in  all  his  Writings  he 
affecfted  Obfcurity.  De  induftria 
&  confulto  occulte  dixit  Hera- 
ditus, fays  Cicerojde  Fin.  Lib.  2» 
Heraclitus  ftudyed  and  affeded 
to  fpeak  obfcurely.  And  in  the 
third  Book  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods,  he  fays,  that  he  would  not 
be  underftood  :  intelligi  noluit. 
Hence  he  was  furnam*d  Sjtoreivor, 
Obfcure.  And  in  this  fays  Me- 
nagius  ad  Laert.  Vit.  Heracliti, 
he  imitated  Nature  :      (^vai^  y^ 

For  Nature,  according  to  Hera- 
clitus, takes  Delight  in  being  hid, 
Themift.  Orat.  12. 

(^75.  Charm  the  wanton  Ear] 
D'  Avenant  ,  fpeaking  of  the 
Schoolmen,  fays  that 

With  Terms    they    charm  the 
Weak,  and  pofe  the  Wife. 

671^.  For  how,  &c.]  In  thefe 
7.  V.  he  propofes  his  firft  Argu- 
ment againft  Heraclitus  :  It  can 
not,  fays  he,  be  conceiv'd,  how 
fo  great  a  Variety  of  Things, 
nay,  how  one  Thing  only,  that 
is  endow'd  with  different  Parrs, 
iliould 
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Nor  can  you  clear  the  Doubt  by  fond  Pretence , 
That  Fire  is  made  more  Rare,   or  elfe  more  Densi^I 

680  This  changes  not  the  Fire,  'tis  ftill  the  fame. 

If  Dense  a  Strong  j  if  Rare,  a  Weaker  Flame, 

Yet  this  is  all  that  can  be  faid. 

Who  can  believe,  that  Nature's  various  Pride 
Can  fpring  from  Flame,  condensed  or  rarefy 'd? 

585  'Tistrue,  did  they  admit  an  Empty  Space, 

Then  Flame,  made  Rare,  might  liil  a  larger  Place  j?| 
Or  Dense,  combine  with  a  more  ftrid  Embrace.     , 
But  fince  they  think  that  hard,  and  Void  oppofe, 
Fearing  the  Difficult,  the  Right  they  lofe  j 

690  Nor  yet  perceive,  that  banifli  Void  alone. 
All  Bodies  would  be  Dense,  and  all  be  One  ; 
From  which  no  Seeds  could  fly,  no  Parts  retire  ; 
As  Smoke,  and  Heat,  and  vig'rous  Light  from  Fire 
This  proves  a  Void  commixt. — 

695      But  if  by  any  Means,  however  ftrange, 

The  Flame  could  perifh,  and  its  Parts  could  change, 

N  O  T  £  5. 


I 


ihould  be  made  and  confift  of 
one  fimple  and  uniform  Princi- 
ple :  Suppofe  it,  Fire  ;  yet  unlefs 
you  mix  lome  other  Things  with 
it,  you  can  make  nothing  of  it 
but  Fire  :  for  in  what  manner  fo- 
ever  its  Parts  are  tranfpos'd  and 
blended  together,  it  will  be  al- 
ways the  very  fame  Thing,  by 
Reafon  of  the  Samenefs  of  the 
Kature  of  all  its  Parts.  And  that 
none  may  efcape  by  the  Subter- 
fuge of  Condenfation  and  Rare- 
fadion,  he  confeiTes  that  it  may 
be  underftood  ,  how  a  Thing 
may  become  more  warm  by  the 
Condenfation  of  the  hot  Parts  of 
Fire,  and  lefs  warm  by  their  Ra- 
refaction ;  and  that  the  Reafon 
ofthis  is  obvious  :  But  that  a- 
ny  Thing  ihould  become  cold, 
nay,  and  moft  cold  too,  as  we 
find  many  Things  in  Nature  to 
be,  from  Fire  onl>,  how  can  that 
be  underftood  ? 

67  9'  That  Fire,  &c.]  Hera- 
clitus,  as  we  iind  in  Laertius,  to 
make  good  his  Hypothefis,  pre 
tended  that  Fire,  by  being  con- 
densed,   grows   moift,    apd  thus 


becomes  Air  :  that  the  Air,  b^ 
Compreffion,  becomes  Water 
that  the  Water,  by  Condenfati 
on,  is  turned  into  Earth,  6cc\ 
But  all  this,  fays  Lucretius,  fig 
nifies  nothing  ;  for  the  more  thf ' 
Fire  is  condens'd,  the  more  it  i: 
Fire.  And  the  Rarefaction  wil 
avail  Nothing  j  for  rarefy  Fire 
as  much  as  you  wili,  it  will  ftili 
be  Fire. 

6S^.  Whocanj&c]  In  thefe 
1 2.  V.  he  infifts,  th'at"  they  who 
favour  the  Opinion  of  Heracli- 
tus,  cannot  fly  to  Condenfation 
and  Rarefacflion  to  juftify  their 
Belief,  becaufe  they  admit  not  a 
Void,  without  which.  Nothing 
can  be  made  rare  or  denfe,  as  he 
has  prov'd  above,  v.  450. 

69s.  But  if,  &c.]  But  left  there 
Ihould  ftiJI  remain  fome  Means 
to  efcape  and  elude  this  Argu- 
ment, by  pretending  that  the 
Fire  is  extinguiili'd,  and  chang'd 
into  another  Body,  he  urges  in 
thefe  8.  v.  that  that  can  not  be, 
unlefs  it  be  granted  that  the  Fire 
retreats  into  Nothing  :  Becaufe 
a  fimple  and  uncompounde4 
Thing, 
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If  this  could  once  be  done,  then  all  it's  Heat, 

And  its  whole  Nature  would  to  Nought  retreat  ; 

And  therefore  Bodies  would  from  Nothing  rife:  (dies. 

700  For  what  is  chang'd  from  what  it  was,  that 
But  after  Change  fome  Seeds  muft  ftill  remain,  (again. 
Left  All  fhould  fink  to  Nought,  and  thenc6  return 

Now  fince  our  former  Reafons  clearly  fhow 
Some  Seeds,  and  thofe  of  conftant  Nature  tooj    ; 

705  Whofe  Prefence,  Abfenc'e,  or  whofe  difF'rent  Range 
Of  Order  makes  the  Things  themfelves  to  change  ; 
We  certainly  conclude  they  are  not  Flame?  5   i  V 
For  then't  would  nought  ittipofc,  what  newlyiCanie,^ 
A  What  chang'd  its  Order,  or  what  did  retire  j  I 

710-Since  all  would  be  of  the  fatne  Nature,  Fire;: 
But  this  is  my  Opinion."^-^— 
Some  Seeds  exift,  from  whofe  Site,  Figure,  Size, 
Concuflion,  Order,  Motion,  Flames  arife : 
And  when  the  Order's  chang'd,  the  Parts  of  Fire 

715  Their  Nature  lofe,  and  filently  expire. 
The  difunited  Bodies  fly  from  thence. 
Not  Flame,  nor  any  Objed:  of  the  Senfe. 

But 

NOT  E  S. 


^hing,  as  that  Element  oiight 
to  be,  if  it  is  indeed  the  Firft  and 
only  Matter,  of  which  all  Things 
are  made,  can  not  be  chang'd, 
except  it  totally  periih.  For  a 
compound  Body  may  be  chang'd 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  ceafing 
to  be  what  it  w^s,  it  may  leave 
its  remaining  Pirt,  which  having 
loft  its  former  State,  may  take 
up  and  put  on  a  new  one ;  but  a 
iiimple,  or  uncompounded  Body, 
jean  not  utterly  lofe  its  Nature, 
but  it  intirely  dies  :  nor  is  it  ca- 
pable of  any  Alteration  without 
a  total  Perdition. 

703.  Now  fince,  &c.]  He  con- 
cludes in  thefe  1 5.  v.  that  if  any 
Thing  were  to  be  generated  out 
of  the  extinguilh'd  Fire,  there 
muft  of  Neceffity  remain  fome- 
thing  of  it,  which  having  loft 
and  laid  afide  the  Form  of  Fire, 
may  take  up,  and  put  on  the 
Form  of  that  generated  Thing. 
But  it  is  moft  evident  that  it  is 


the  coms'^on  Matter,  which  Lu- 
cretius fuppofes  to  be  uncorrup- 
tible Corpufcles,  that  by  the  va- 
rious Addition,  l>etf action,  and 
Tranfpofition  of  themfelves,  can 
take  up,  and  appear  now  in  the 
Form  of  Fire,  and  now  of  any 
Thing  elfe.  But  to  prove  that 
thefe  Corpufcles  are  notfiry  in 
their  own  Nature,  he  gives  this 
convincing  Reafon  ;  Beeaufelf 
they  were,,  neither  the  Addition, 
Detracfton,  or  Ti-anlpolition 
would  produce  any  EfFe<ft  :  For 
if  that  Nature  of  Fire  remain 
fafe  and  untouched,  nothing  but 
Fire  can  be  made  of  it.  Then 
he  explains  the  Opinion  of  Epi- 
curus, That  certain  Corpufcles, 
which  have  no  Form  perceptible 
to  the  Senfe,  are  the  Principles 
of  Things  :  and  that  fi^om  them 
meeting  and  conjoining  in  vari- 
ous Manners,  Fire,  and  ail  other 
Things  proceed. 

718.  But 
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But  now  to  think,  sls  HEit^cLirvs  tells; 

That  All  that  Is,  is  Fire,  and  Nothing  elfe ; 

7iQ  'Ti$  fond  5  and  Certainty  of  Senfe  o'erthrows. 

By  which  alone  th^t  Flame  exifts  he  knows. 

In  this  he  Credit  givesj  but  fears  t'  afford 

Thelike  in  Things  as  plain  ;  and  that's  abfurd  : 

For  what  can  judge,  and  what  our  Searphfecure 

725  Like  Sense,    Truth's  gr^at  Criterion?  What  fo  fure 

0^- 1 r  Befides :  Why  fliould  we  rather  All  cjirdaim, 

:  '%jc(St  All  elfe,.  and  fanfy  only  Flame,    . 

Thai?  Fire  deny,  ei^  All  Things  elk  receive  ? 

,^Bodivtvhich'ciseqiialMadnefsta  believe,  (Biri 

730     Therefore  all  thofe  who   teach  Things^  took  thei 

Fronifniple  Fire,  or  Water,  Air,  or  Earth, 

Lie  under  palpable  Miftakes. 

And  thofe 

That  teach  from  doub>kd  ELEMENTSitl^ey  rofe, 

Si^Toii-i'       „      '    .^iJnsrlw  A 

NOT  E  S.  ,  rx 


718.  But  now,  &:c.3  In  thefe 
8.  V.  he  appeals  to  the  Certainty 
of  Senfe,  to  confirm  that  all 
Things  do  not  confift  of  Fire. 
Heraditus  confefies  that  he  knows 
Fire  by  the  Help  of  the  Senfes : 
and  Lucretius  urges,  that  the 
Senfes  do  as  plainly  perceive  ma- 
ny other  Things  of  a  quite  difFe- 
lent  Nature  from  Fire,  as  they 
do  Fire  it  felf :  and  that  we 
ought'  to  give  always  the  fame, 
or  neyer  any  Credit  at  all  to  the 
Senfes.  .OTen  he  briefly  explains 
the  Gplriion  of  Epicurus  concer- 
ning a  C^terion.  Of  Heraditus^ 
fee  y.  66^:  , 

7i9;TMtall  is  Fire  J  Hera- 
ditus never  deny'd  but  that  fome 
Things  befides  Fire  appear,  but 
he  neveic  granted  them  to  be. 
This  Opinion  Lucretius  oppofes, 
and  therefore  urges,  that  other 
Things  befides  Fire  truly  are, 
and  that  even  the  Senfes  difcover, 
and  certamly  know  them  to  be. 

720.  Tis  fond,  &c.]  For  He- 
raditus allow 'd  the  Certainty  of 
the  Senfes,  and  yet  deftroy'd  that 
Certainty  in  teaching  that  all 
Things  are  Fire :  For  if  that 
were  true,  our  Senfes  would  per- 
ceive Fire  in  all  Things  ;  and 
yet  they  perceive  no  fuch  Thing 


in  an  Appie*  in  Wood,  in  Mar 

blc,&c.^ 

725.  Befide8rwhy,&c.]  H 
adds  in  thefe  4.  v.  That  if  wi 
look  upon  Water  and  many  othe 
Things,  and  handle  them,  w( 
iliall  evidently  difcover  in  then 
another,  and  that  too  a  quite  dif 
ferent  Nature  from  Fire  :  fron: 
whence  he  infers,  that  there  is  nc 
more  Reafon  to  affert  all  Thing: 
to  be  Fire,  than  there  is  to  r?- 
jed  Fire,  and  fay  they  are  an) 
Thing  elfe. 

730.  Therefore  all,  &c.]  In 
thefe  3.  V.  he  concludes  concern- 
ing Fire,  or  any  other  fingle  Ele- 
ment, againil  any  of  which  the 
famS  Objecflions  will  proportio- 
nablyhold  good;  that  they  are 
horribly  miftaken  who  hold  that 
Fire,  as  Heraditus;  that  Air, 
as  Anaximenes  Milefius ;  that 
Water,  as  ThaleS  Milefius  ;  or 
that  Earth,  as  Pherecydes  ;  is 
the  Principle  of  all  Things. 

732.  And  thofe,  «S^c.]  AniOng 
the  Philofophers  who  held  more 
than  one  of  the  Elements  tO  be 
the  Principles  of  all  Things,  h'e 
has  fingled  out  Empedocles,  and 
imploys  108.  V.  to  confute  his  O- 
pinion  :  Now  whatever  he  ob- 
jecfis  againft  his  Dodrine,  in  al- 
ferting 
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As  Air  and  Fire,  as  Earth  and  Water  joind ; 
735  Or  all  Four,  Earth,  Air,  Water,  Fire  combin'd. 

Thus 
NOTES. 


ferting  the  four  Elements  to  be 
the  Principles  of  Things,  will  be 
conclufive  likewife  againft  thofe 
other  Philofophers^  who  taught 
that  all  Things  are  produc'd 
from  two  or  three  of  thelm  only  : 
For  if  four  cannot  be  thought 
futficient,  much  lefs  will  a  fewer 
Number  fuffice.  But  that  four, 
nay  nor  a  much  greater  Num- 
ber of  Bodies,  are  not  fufficient 
to  produce  fo  vaft  a  Variety  of 
Things,  as  are  contained  in  the 
Univerfe,  will  more  evidently 
appear  by  what  fliall  be  faid  here- 
after. In  the  mean  while  it  may 
be  confider'd,  that  as  from  one 
Letter,  you  can  have  but  one  Fi- 
gure, as  A  :  from  two,  but  two, 
as  Am,  Ma  ;  from  three,  but 
fix,  as  Amo,  Aom,  MaOjMoa, 
Oam,  Oma  ;  from  four,  but  24. 
as  Amor,  Amro,  Mora,  &c. 
from  five  120.  from  fix  720. 
from  feven,  5040.  from  eight, 
40320.  from  mne,  ^62S3o,  from 
ten,  3(^28800.  and  fo  on  till  you 
have  compleated  the  Number  ot' 
the  four  and  twenty  Letters,  as 
lliall  be  faid  more  at  large  in  the 
Note  on  v.  (^43.  of  Book  II.  So 
of  one  fimple  Body,  turn  it  ever 
fo  much,  you  can  make  but  one 
Body:  of  two  blended  together, 
but  two  J  that  is  to  fay,  one 
Compound  -,  which,  the  more 
rare  or  denfe  it  is,  or  the  more  it 
has  of  the  one,  or  of  the  otherjthe 
nearer  it  will  approach  the  Na- 
ture of  one,  than  of  the  other: 
And  for  the  like  Reafon,  of 
three,  but  fix  -,  of  four,  but 
twenty  four  ,  See.  and  change 
their  Pofitions,  turn  them  and 
turn  them  again,  and  flxift  their 
Places  as  often  as  you  pleafe^they 
will  ftill  be  the  fame  Figures  : 
*nd  laflly.,  he  concludes,  that  to 
produce  fuch  an  innumerable 
Variety  of  Things,  as  are  con- 
tain'd  in  the  Univerfe,    an  innu- 


merable Variety  of  Elements  or 
Principles  is  likewife  neceflary. 

334.  Water]  Thales,  the  Mi- 
lehan,  held  Water  to  be  the  firft: 
Principle  of  all  natural  Bodies ; 
of  which  they  confift,  and  into 
which  they  refolve.  He  endea- 
vour'd  to  eftablifli  this  Opinion 
by  Arguments  drawn  from  the 
Origine  and  Continuation  of 
moft  Things :  Firft,  becaufe  the 
feminal  and  generating  Principle 
of  all  Animals  is  humid  :  Se- 
condly, becaufe  all  Kinds  of 
Plants  are  nourifii'd  by  meer 
Water  *,  and  when  they  want 
Moifture,  wither  and  decay. 
Thirdly,  becaufe  Fire  it  felf  can 
nor  live  without  Air,  which  is 
only  Water  rarefy 'd;  and  the 
Sun  and  Stars  draw  up  Vapours 
for  their  own  Nourishment  arid 
Support.  Thefe  were  the  Con- 
fiderations  upon  which  he 
grounded  his  Opinion  ;  and 
hence  'tis  eafy  to  ghefs,  that  he 
kept  up  the  Credit  of  his  School, 
rather  by  the  Riches  he  gain'd 
by  his  lucky  Conjedure  of  the 
Scarcity  of  Olives,  than  by  the 
Strength  of  Reafon  and  Argu^ 
ment.  Som'e  however  have  not 
been  wanting  to  father  this  Phi- 
lofophy  on  Mofes :  And  Hippo 
and  Theophraftus  were  of  the 
fame  Faith  :  Nay,  Hippocrates 
himfelf  lays  great  Strefs  upon  it ; 
and  of  later  Days  the 'great  Sen- 
divogius,  and  generally  the  moft: 
Learned  of  the  Spagirifts ;  who 
own  that  Water  is  really  a  very 
'Zirctvaxr£f/^/(3t,oruniverfalPrinciple* 

734.  Air  and  Fire]  As  Oeno- 
pides  of  Chios.  Earth  apd  Wa- 
ter, as  Xenophanes :  ButArme- 
nides  join'd  Fire  and  Earth  :  and 
Hippo  of  Rhegium,  Fire  and 
Water  :  and  Onomacritus  held 
that  Fire,  W^ater  and  Earth,  all 
three  together,  are  the  Princi- 
ples of  all  Things. 
*  I  73^.  Em- 
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Thus fung  E  M PEDoc  L  E s 

In  fruitful  S i  cizr,  whofe  crooked  Sides 
Th'  1 02^1  ^n  wafhes  with  impetuous  Tides, 
And  a  fmall  Frith  from  It^ly  divides. 

NOTES, 
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75 (^.  Empedodes]  He  was  Son 
of  Meton,  of,  as  others  will,  of 
Archinomus  :  and  fome  fay,  of 
Exinetus ;  but  all  agree,  that  he 
was  born,  and  liv'd  at  Agrigen- 
tum  in  Sicily  :  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Euripides  and  Ar- 
menides.  He  flourifli'd  in  the 
84th  Olympiad,  about  404.  Years 
before  J.  C.  He  taught  that  all 
Things  are  made  of  the  four  E- 
lements,  Fire,  Water,  Air  and 
Earth,  and  are  refolv'd  into  the 
fame  again.  To  which  he  added 
two  Powers  ,  Amity  and  Dif- 
cord  ;  the  one  Unitive,  the  other 
Difcretive.  'E^-ttsj'oka^V  Msto- 
i'(^  'Axfa^ocvT/vi^  riojifd  pS(^  xi- 

ya    rO<X.^Ct,     'ZZTUf,       Ctip*,       V^OOf, 

hcoTDiliy  to  Q  SiDupi%)cov,  Plu- 
tarch, de  Placit.  Philof.  lib.  i. 
cap.  3.  See  likewife  Laertius,  in 
Vita  Empedod.  Achilles  Tatius, 
in  Arat.  Phxnomen.  &  Lacftanti- 
us,  lib.  2.  Which  laft  fays,  he 
deriv'd  this  Opinion  from  Her- 
mes Trifmegiftus.  Thefe  Ele- 
ments he  call'd  after  this  Manner, 
Fire  he  term'd  Jupiter  ;  the  Air 
Juno;  or,  as  Laertius  fays,  but 
not  with  fo  good  Reafon,  Pluto. 
The  Water  Neftis,  fromvct«v, 
to  flow.  The  Earth  Pluto,  or, 
according  to  Laertius,  Juno,  i.  e. 
Vefta.  Confonant  to  this  Opi- 
nion of  Empedocles  Ovid  fings : 

Quatuor  jeternus  genitalia  cor- 
pora mundus 

Continet.. . 

Metam.  15.  v.  239. 

For  this  eternal  World  is  faid  of 

old. 
But  four  proliiicic  Prkciples  to 


hold. 


Dryd. 


And  again,  v.  244. 


^  Omnia  fiimc 

Ex  ipffsj  &  in  ipfa  cadunt— — 


All  Things  are  mix'd  of  thefe^ 

which  all  contain, 
And  into  thefe  are  all  refolv'i 

again. 

737.  In  fiuitful  Sicily,  &c.] 
In  thefe  17.  v.  he  defcribes  Sicily, 
the  Courntry  of  Empedocles,  and 
praifes  that  Philofopher.  Sicily 
is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Iflands  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  :  it  has 
been  caJlM  by  feveral  Names,  and 
has  had  feveral  different  Inhabi- 
tants. I.  The  Cyclops,  who,  as 
Cluverius  fays,  lib.  i.  de  Sicil. 
cap.  2.  were  the  iirft  who  inhabi- 
ted this  Uland,  which  was  then 
call'd  Trinacria  5  and  they  dwelt 
chiefly  about  Mount  ^tna,  and 
in    the     Leontinian    Territory. 

II.  The  Sicanians,  a  People  of 
Spain,  who  dwelt  on  the  Banks 
of  the  River  Sicanus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  is  the  Segro, 
according  to  others,  the  Cinca  : 
from  them  it  was  call'd  Sicania. 

III.  The  Italians,  who,  under 
the  Command  of  Siculus,  drove 
the  Sicanians  into  the  Weft  Part 
ofthe  Ifland,and  gave  it  the  Name 
of  Sicilia  :  tho  fome  are  of  ano- 
ther Opinion.  IV.  Greeks  and 
Barbarians  of  feveral  Countries, 
who  brought  Colonies  into  the 
Ifland,  and  fettled  themfelves  in 
it.  V.  Laftly,  it  was  fubje<ft  to 
the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Sec. 

Whofe  crooked  Sides]  For  the 
Ifland  of  Sicily  has  three  Pro- 
montories or  Forelands  :  Pelo- 
rus  towards  the  North ,  now 
caird  Capodi  Faro,  from  Pha- 
rus,  a  Watch-To wer,  or  Light- 
Houfe  that  is  built  upon  it,  to 
direct 
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740  Here  S cyl  l^  raves,  and  fierce  C h^rtbdis  roars. 
Beating  with  boift'rous  Waves  the  trembling  Shores 

Here    ^JUJ^M 
NOTES.  .^^'W 


dired  Ships  in  their  Courfe  :  Pa- 
diynus,  Capo  di  PafTaro,  to- 
wards the  Eaft,  and  Lilyboeum, 
Capo  di  Marfalia,  towards  the 
South  and  Weft  :  which  make  it 
Triangular,  almoft  in  the  Form 
of  a  A  Delta. 

738.  Th'  Ionian,  &c.]  That 
Part  of  the  Mediterranean  wliich 
lies  above  the  Streights  of  the  A- 
driatick,  and  extends  it  felf  be- 
tween Crete  and  Sicily  :  Whence 
the  Greeks  divide  the  Ionian  Sea 
into  the  Cretan  and  SicilianjPlin. 
1.  4.  c.  II,  It  furrounds  a  great 
Part  of  Sicily,  and  received  its 
Name  from  lonius,  the  Son  of 
Dyrribachius,  whom  Hercules 
Icill'd  unawares,  and  threw  him 
into  that  Sea  to  perpetuate  his 
Memory  ;  But  Solinus  will  have 
it  nam'd  from  Ionia,  a  little 
Country  on  the  fartheft  Side  of 
Calabria  :  Lycophron,  from  lo 
the  Daughter  of  Inachus ;  and  o- 
thers  from  the  lonians,  who  of- 
ten fufFer'd  Shipwreck  in  that 
Sea.      ■■' 

73p.  And  a  fmall  Frith,  &c.] 
f  lie  Sea  that  divides  Sicily  from 
Italy  is  not  above  half  a  League 
over.  Thofe  two  Countries  were 
formerly  contiguous,  till  about 
the  Days  of  Jofliua,  as  Faber  has 
jfhewn  in  his  Epiftles,  the  Force 
of  the  Sea  divided  Sicily  from 
the  reft  of  Italy. 

740.  Scylla  and  Charybdis] 
Lucretius  mentions  only  Cha- 
rybdis,  not  Scylla ;  which  is  a 
Rock  in  the  Sea,  between  Italy 
and  Sicily,  on  the  Italian  Coaft, 
off  the  Promontory  of  Coenys : 
It  continually  makes  a  roaring 
Koife,by  reafon  of  the  rough  and 
Tempeftuous  Waves  of  that  Sea, 
which  are  always  beating  into  its 
.-Hollows  and  daflung  againft  it : 
It  is  now  call'd  ScigUa,  and  took 
its  Name  from  cntLiwcoi  I  vex  or 
fJifturb,    Charyb4is3  now  call'd 


Calefaro,  is  a  Gulph  or  Whirl- 
pool, almoft  oppofite  to  Scylla, 
on  the  Coaft  of  Sicily  :    from 

X^%^'i  I.S^pCj  ^"^  cri^ii^},  I 
Iwallow  ;  it  fuqks  in  the  W^aters, 
and  belches  them  out  again  with 
Violence.  Scylla  is  faid  to  be  the 
Daughter  of  Phorcus,  and  chang- 
ed by  Circe  into  a  Monfter, 
whofe  upper  Parts  retain'd  tha 
Form  of  a  Woman,  and  whofe 
lower  Parts  were  transformed  in- 
to Dogs,  by  whofe  Barking  the 
Poets  exprefs'd  the  Roaring  of 
the  Wav€S,  and  fabjed  that  the 
Monfter  lay  hid  in  the  Rock^ 
and  allur'd  Ships  thitjier,  which 
by  that  Means  were  ca.ft  away. 
Charybdis,  they  fay,  was  a  no- 
tpriQus  Harlot  and  Thief  toge^ 
ther,  who  having  ftoU'n  fome 
Oxen  from  Hercules,  Jupiter 
ft  ruck  her  with  a  Bolt  of  his 
Thunder,  and  threw  her  into  the 
Sea,  where  iJxQ  \yas  chang'd  intp 
a  Whirlpool,  Virgil ,  ^n.  3, 
y»  420.   defcrib?s  them  thus  ; 

Dexfrum  Scylla  latus,     l«vum 

implicata  Charybdis 
Obfidet  ;  atque  imo  barathri  ter 

gurgite  vaftos 
Sorbet  in  abruptum  flud^us,  rur? 

fusq;  fub  auras 
Erigit  alternos,  &  Sydera  verbes- 

rat  unda. 
At  Scyllam  ccecis  cohibet  fpelun- 

ca  latebris, 
Ora  exfertantemj^  naves  in  faxa 

trahentem  : 
Prima  hominis  facies,    8c  puj- 

chro  pecftore  virgo 
Pube  tenus  :   poftrem^  imman| 

corpore  priftis, 
Deiphinum  caudas  utero  cpm- 

piiiTa  luporuni. 

•In  the  Streights 


Where  proud  Pelorus  op^s  4  >yi* 
der  Way, 
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Here  prefs'd  Ek^c'el^dvs  with  mighty  Loads 


yomics  Revenge  in  Flames  againft  the  Gods  : 


NOTES. 


Thro' 


Far  on  the  Right  her  Dogs 

foul  Scylla  hides ; 
Charybdis  ,     roaring  on  the 

left  prefides  ; 
And  in  her  greedy  Whirlpool 

fucks  the  Tides:  , 

Then  fpouts  them  from  below  : 

with  Fury  driv'n 
The  Waves  mount  up,  and  wafli 

the  Face  of  Heav'n. 
But  Scylla  from  her  Den,  with 

open  Jaws 
The  finking  Veflels  in  her  Eddy 

draws. 
Then  dailies  on  the  Rocks  ;   a 

human  Face, 
And  Virgin's  Bofom  hide    her 

Tail's  Difgrace  .- 
Her   Parts    oblcene  below    the 

Waves  defcend, 
With    Dogs  inclos'd,    and  in  a 

Dolphin  end.  Dryd. 

Thus  the  Fables  :  but  Cluverius, 
who  went  on  purpofe  to  Meffina 
to  be  fatisfy'd,  and  learn  the  Na- 
ture of  this  Whirlpool,  fays  and 
proves,  lib.  i.  c.  5.  de  Sicilia 
antiqua,  that  tho  it  be  iliewn 
near  Meffina,  and  cali'd  Califaro 
and  la  Rema,  yet  the  whole  Sea 
istempeftuous  and  full  of  Whirl- 
pools ;  and  he  commends  Thu- 
cydides,  for  giving  the  Name  of 
Charybdis  to  all  that  Sea,  lib.  4. 
where  he  fays,  that  the  Streight 
between  Rhegium,  now  cali'd 
Rezzo,  and  Meffina,  where  Sicily 
is  leaft  diftant  from  the  Conti- 
nent, is  the  Sea  that  is  cali'd  Cha 
rybdis,thro  which  UlylTes  is  faid 
tohave  fail'd,  ^  '^v  ^  ^af  JSJ"/^  d- 
;vH9«c7ct,  'TCTO,  Sec.  And  this  is 
the  Reafon  why  fome  place  Cha- 
rybdis near  the  Cape  of  Pelorus, 
and  others,  near  Meffina.  Ho- 
mer defcribes  it  under  a  Rock 
ihaded  with  wild  Fig-Trees,  and 
as  a  gaping  Qulph  of  whirling 
Waters:  But,  in  Truth,  it  is  on- 
ly the  impetuous  Current  of  the 


Sea,  that  flows  in  with  greater 
Violence  from  the  North  than 
from  the  South  ;  and  whofe  Bil- 
lows, when  adverfe  Winds  strug- 
gle with  one  another,  efpecially 
when  the  South  rages,  are  driv'n 
into  the  Streights  ,  and  being 
there  comprefs'd  in  a  narrow 
Space,  and  dafliing  with  Vio- 
lence againft  one  another  and  a- 
gamft  the  Rocks  and  Shores,  are 
by  that  Conflict  twifted  into 
Whirls,  and  caufe  that  Noife 
and  Roaring. 

742.  Enceladus]  He  is  faid 
to  be  the  hugeft  of  the  Giants 
that  fought  againft  the  Gods. 
He  was  the  Son  of  Titan  an4 
Terra;  Jupiter  kili'd  him  with 
Thunder,  and  threw  Mount  TEt- 
na  upon  him  :  Thus  Virg.  JEn.  3. 
V.  578.  ^  ^ 

Fama  eft,     Enceladi  femuftunj 

ful mine  corpus  ■; 

Urgeri  mole  hac,  ingenternqjin- 

fuper  jttnam 
Impoiitam,  ruptisflammam  ex- 

fpirare  caminis  : 
Et  felTum  quoties   mutat  latus, 

intremere  omnem 
Murmure  Trinacrianij  &  ccelum 

fubtexere  fumo. 

Enceladus,  they   fay,    transfix'd 

by  Jove, 
With  blafted  Wings  came  tum- 

bling  from  above  : 
And  where  he  feJl,   th'  avenging 

Father  drew 
This  flaming   Hill,     and  on  his 

Body  threw  : 
As  often  as  he  turns  his  weary 

Sides,  ^ 

He    fliakes  the  folid   Ifle.     and 

Smoke  the  Heavens  hides. 

Which  may  ferve  to  explain  this 
Railage  of  our  Tranflator  :  for 
Lucretius  makes  no  Mention  of 

Enceiaduso 

744.  -^t- 
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Thro'  Mt  K^'s  Jaws  he  impudently  threats, 

745  ^^^  thund 'ring  Heav'n  with  equal  Thunder  beats. 
This  Ifle,  tho  with  fuch  wondrous  Sights  as  thefe. 
She  call  forth  Trav'Ilers,  and  the  curio  s  pleafe, 
Tho  rich  with  i\::en  and  Fruit,  has  rarely  fliown 
A  Thing  more  glorious  than  this  fingle  One  : 

750  His  Verfe,    cempos'd  of  Nature's  Works,  declare 
His  Wit  wasftrong,  and  his  Invention  rare; 
His  Judgment  deep  and  found,  whence  forne  began. 
And  juftly  too,  to  think  him  more  than  Man. 
Yet  He,  with  all  the  meaner  others  nam'd, 

755  Tho  for  fome  rare  Inventions  juftly  fam'd. 
Which  they  have  left  as  Oracles,  more  fure 
Than  from  the  Tripod  fpoke,  and  lefs  obfcure 
Than  thofe,  th'  Antienrs  from  the  Prrn/^  heard 
In  the  First  Seeds  of  Things  has  greatly  err'd, 

J 60     That  Things  may  Move,  or  may  be  Soft,  or  Rare, 
Without  a  Void,  as  Water,  Flame  or  Air, 

"  vi  VI  They 

N  O  r  ES^'' 

744.  ^tna]  A  Mountain  in  Si- 1  thofe  Philofophers,  of  whom  the 
ciiy,  of  which  Lucretius  difputes  j  Stagyrite  fomewhere  pronounces. 


i  at  large  in  Book  <^.  v.  6j^.~  See 
i  that  Place  and  the  Notes  upon  it. 
750.  His  Verfe,  &c.]  The  An- 
cients were  in  doubt  whether  they 
ought  to  rank    Empedocles    a- 
mong  'the    Philofophers,   or  a- 
mong  the  Poets :    So  elegant  was 
I  the  Poem,  which  he  writ  of  the 
i  Nature  of  Things.      'O^Me^Ko^- 

'  /^cto-t  xpa(^£v(^.Ariilot.  c/»  T&T^I 
\  <a^o[\{\iy.Sv.    Laert.  Ariftotle  like- 
wife  afcribes  to  him  the  Inventi- 
on of  Rhetorick. 

754.  Yet  he,  &c,]  In  thefe  6.  v. 
I  he  owns  Empedocles  to  have  been 
an   excellent    Philofopher,    even 
greater  than  Heraclitus,  and  the 
others,  whom  he  has  already   re- 
futed, and  whom  we  may  more 
fafelv  believe  than  the  Oracles  of 
the  Gods  :    Yet  he  is  going  to 
fhow  by  fcveral  Arguments,  that 
,    even  Empedocles  himfelf  is   mi 
!    ftaken     in     the    Principles    of 
'    Things.      And     thus  Lucretius 
includes  him  in  the  Number  of 


which  our  Poet  ia- 


terprets, 

Principiis  tamen  in  rerum  fecere 

ruinam, 
Et  graviter  magni  magno  cecide- 

re  ibi  cafu. 

757.  Tripod^  A  Table  or 
Stool  that  was  fupported  by  three 
Feet  :  and  upon  which  the  Prieft- 
efles  of  Apollo  were  wont  to  ftan4 
or  fit,  when  they  pronounc'd  the 
Oracles,  Plin.  1.  34.  c.  1,.  Thiji 
Tripod,and  the  PriefteiFes  them- 
felves,  v/ere  deck'd  and  erowii'd 
with  Laurel,  a  Tree facred  to  A- 
pollo,  and  therefore  they  were 
faid  to  fpeak  from  the  Tripod 
and  LaureLex  Tripode  6c  Lauro. 

758.  Pythia]  Was  the  Prieft- 
efs  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  who 
anfwer'd  from  the  Tripod  thofe 
that  came  to  confult  the  Oracle, 
She  was  call'd  Pythia,  from  the 
Greek  Word  OTo^Occve/Si^  to  coa- 
fult  or  ask. 

7^0.  That  Things,  Sec."}  His 
firft  Objection  againfl  them  is 
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They  all  affirm 

In  breaking  Bodies, 
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That  Nature  never  refts 
and  admits  no  Leasts  : 
765  When  yet  we  fee,  the  Part,    that  topmoftJies, 
Is  leaft,    that  is  prefented  to  our  Eyes  ; 
From  whence  we  that  a  Least  may  well  conclude. 
Which  utmoft  is,  too  little  to  be  view'd. 

Belides;  their  Seed's  are  Soft  ;  and  can  be  born 
And  dy ;  then  All  would  rife,   and  All  return 
770  To  Nought  ;  Nothing  would  be  both  Wgmb  and 

(Urn. 
Nay  farther:  fince  they're  Contraries  j  at  Jars 
Among  themfelves,  engag'd  in  Civil  Wars, 
They  perifh  when  they  meet ;  or,  fcatter'd  wafte. 
Like  Wind  and  Show'rs,  crofs'd  by  an  adverfe  Blaft. 
'775      If  all  Things  from  four  Elements  arofe, 
And  are  again  by  Death  dilfolv'd  to  thofe  ; 

What 
NOTES. 


contain'd  in  thefe  3.  v.  That  as 
well  Empedodes,  as  the  other 
AiTerters  of  feveral  Elements, 
deny  a  Void,  no  lefs  than  the 
Philofophers  mention'd  above ; 
and  yet  they  admit  Motion, 
Rarenefs,  and  Softnefs,  none  of 
which  can  be  without  a  Void. 
;  762.  That  Nature,  &c.]  His 
iecond  Objedion,  contain'd  in 
thefe  6,  v.  is  to  this  Purpofe  : 
That  they  hold  all  Bodies  to  be 
infinitely  divifible  ;  contrary  to 
what  Lucretius  has  ihewn  before, 
V.  6^0.  and  what  he  now  proves 
by  the  fame  Argument  he  then 
made  life  of. 

76S.  Befides:  their,  &c.] 
Thirdly,  he  objects  again  ft  them 
in  thefe  3.  v.  that  their  Elements 
are  foft,  and  confequently  fub- 
je<fl:  to  Change,  and  therefore 
muft  fall  into  Nothing:  For  if  the 
iirft  Bodies  could  change,  they 
would  be  annihilated.  But  he  has 
prov'd  already,  That  Nothing 
proceeds  from,  or  returns  into 
Nothing. 

771.  Nay  farther,6fc.]  Fourth- 
ly, he  objeds  in  thefe  4.  v.  that 
the  Elements  which  they  fet  up, 
are  contrary  to  one  another,  and 
therefore  will  mutually  dg/^roy 


each  other  ;  at  leaft  they  can  ne- 
ver combine,  and  grow  into  one 
Body.  For  the  Sticklers  for 
thefe  Elements,  like  Maftersof 
Families,  give  to  each  its  proper 
Qualities :  Heat  and  Drynefs  to 
one ;  Humidity  and  Cold  to  a- 
nother  ;  Humidity  and  Heat  to 
the  third  ;  and  Drynefs  and 
Cold  to  the  fourth  :  Thus  they 
arm  thefe  Elements  to  deftroy 
one  another  •,  and  yet  expecfr  no- 
thing from  them  ,  but  Peace, 
Concord,  and  Alliances. 

775.  If  all,  &c]  In  thefe 
18.  V.  he  objeds  in  the  fifth 
Place,  that  they  ought  to  fay, 
either  that  the  Elements,  having 
firft  loft  their  Nature ,  are 
chang'd  into  Things ,  whicl| 
Things  are  again  chang'd  into 
them  :  in  which  Cafe  the  Ele- 
ments are  not  more  properly  the 
Principles  of  Things ,  thai^ 
Things  are  the  Principles  of  the 
Elements :  Or,  that  retaining 
their  Nature,  certain  Heaps  only 
are  made  of  them  :  and  in  this 
Cafe,  no  Thing  of  one  Species, 
and  pf  one  Name  could  be  pro- 
duc'd  ;  but  only  a  certain  rude 
and  undigefted  Mafs  of  Fire, 
Air,  Water  and  EAXXk  -  in  hke 
,  jnaniiey. 
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What  Reafon  we  fhould  rather  fondly  deeiti 
Them  Principles  of  Things;  than  Things  of  them? 
For  they  alternately  are  chang'd,  and  {hew 

780  Each  others  Figure,  and  their  Nature  too : 

And  if  you  think  that  Earth  is  joined  with  Fire, 
With  Water  Air,  their  Nature  ftill  intire, 
Nothing  could  iirft  be  made;  or  made,  increased  ; 
Nor  Tree,  nor  Man,  nor  tender  Fruit,  nor  Beaft  : 

7S5  For  each  Component  in  the  various  Mafs 
Would  keep  its  Nature,   and  be  what  it  was : 
And  we  fhould  view,  confus'dly  join'd  and  fix'd, 
Thin  Air  with  Earth,  and  Fire  with  Water  mix*d. 
But  Princples  of  Things  muft  be  unknown, 

790  Of  Nature  undifcern'd,  left  any  one, 
Riiing  above  the  other,  fhould  appear. 
And  (hew  that  Things  not  truly  Compounds  are. 
Befides ;  they  all  thefe  four  from  Heav  n  derive,' 
And  firft,  that  Flame  is  turn'd  to  Air,  believe  ; 

Thence 
^  O  T  B  S. 


manner  as  of  the  Filings  and 
Duft  of  Gold,  Silver,  Tin  and 
Braft,  you  can  never  make  any 
Thing'but  a  Heap  of  Gold,  Sil- 
ver, Tin  and  Brafs.  Laflly,  he 
concludes,  that  Principles  en- 
dowed with  any  fenfible  Quality, 
!  are  altogether  unfit  and  impro- 
per for  the  Generation  of 
i  Things. 

I      734.    Nor  Tree,  &c.]     The 
!  Meaning  of  this  is,   that  in  Cafe 
I  the  Elements  preferve  their  Na- 
ture intire,  they  are  capable  of 
j  making  only   feme  confus'd  or 
I  rude  Heaps  of  Matter,    without 
producing  any  Thing  perfedily 
diflind ; 

Non  animans ;  nonexanimo  cum 
■  corpore,  ut  arbos, 

fays  Lucretius ;  and  the  our 
Tranflator  takes  no  Notice  of 
exanimo  cum  corpore,  yet  thofe 
Words  allude  to  a  particular 
Do(ftrine  of  Epicurus,  who  did 
not  admit  of  any  Soiii  to  refide 
in  Plants,  but  'held,  that  they 
are  produced  and  grow  by  Ver- 
«wc  of  a  certain  Mature  not  vege- 


table, but  proper  to  them  alone  ; 
yet  he  affirmed  that  they  li\c 
that  is,  enjoy  a  peculiar  MotiiDn : 
as  the  Water  of  Springs,  the  Fire 
which  we  excite  to  a  Flame,  is 
cail'd  living  Water,  and  living 
Fire  :  fomething  analogical  to 
that  which  I  think  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  exprefs  than  compre- 
hend :  For  fuch  is  Fire  without 
Light,  &c.  But  concerning  this 
fee  the  Treatife  written  on  this 
Subjeif^  by  the  Learned  T.  Cam- 
paneila,  in  his  Book,  De  Senfu 
Rerum  &  Magia. 

793.  Befides ;  they,  Sec."]  Sixth- 
ly, he  objedis  farther  in  thefe 
19.  v.  that  they  who  admit  a 
mutual  Tranfmutation  of  the 
Elements,  ought  to  admit  like- 
wife  a  common  or  general  and 
prior  Matter,  that  may  fuc- 
ceflively  put  on  their  various 
Forms  :  For  Empedocles  and  his 
Followers  taught,  that  the  Ele- 
ments are  continually  preying 
upon  one  another  :  that  now  Fir^ 
takes  away  fome  Parts  of  the 
Air,  and  now  the  Air  robs  the 
Fire  of  fome  of  its  Particles  j  and 
that  the  Other  Elements  are  con- 
tinually 


T  E  S. 

ter :    and  of  Water  the  reft  i 
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795Thence_WATER    and  thence  Earth;   and  To  retire  ' 
Froiii  JEakth  to  Water,  thence  to  Air  and  Fire:I 
Their  Change  ne  er  ceafes,  but  about  they're  driv  n 
From  Heav  n  to  Earth,  from  Earth  again  to  Heav'n.   ; 

■  ,  ^ Bi 

N  O 

tinuatty  doing  the  like.  But  Lu- 
cretius infifts  :  Let  the  Princi- 
ples be  chang'd  and  they  will  fall 
into  Nothing  :  and  therefore 
iince  they  all  allow  that  the  Ele- 
ments are  chang'd,  t];ie);  are  not 
.the  Principles  of  Things:  for 
Nothing  comes  from  Kothing. 
There  is  therefore  an  immutable 
Matter,  which  being  varioufly 
mov'd  and  difpos'd  produces  now 
Air,  now  Water,  now  Fire,  now 
Earth. 

794.  That  Flame  is,  &c.]  He- 


fychiusfays,  dymra  rotxeTct  ^ct- 
e^c  'E;«7r£jo)iA^.       If  then    the 
Grammarian  be  not  miftaken, 
Lucretius  difputes  to  no  Purpofe- 
And  Plutarch  will  not  fuffer  hini 
to  be  miftaken,  who  fo  often  af- 
firms, that  Empedocles  acknow- 
ledg'd   foi'^^flctrcovsoiy^ei^v,    the 
Prmciples  of  the  Elements,    and 
Hefychius  muft   be  underftood 
of  thefe  lirft  Principles.     Empe^ 
doeles  therefore  and  Epicurus  a- 
gree  very  well,    except  that  the 
Opinion  of  the  firft  of  them  is 
more  abftrufe  and  intricate,  and 
that  of  the  latter  more  plain  and 
fimple  :  For  Empedocles  compo- 
fes  his  Elements  of  thefirA  Prin- 
ciples,   and  of   thofe   Elements 
conftitutes  all  Things :  But  Epi- 
curus will  have  all  Things  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  the  firft 
Principles. 

797.  Their  Change  ne'er  ceafes] 
Laertius  fays  of  Heraclitus,  and 
the  like  may  be  affirm 'd  of  Em- 
pedocles, that  he  held  that  Fire, 
when  it  is  condens'd,  humecflates 
and  becomes  Air;  that  Air, 
l^hen  comprefs'd,  becomes  Wa- 
Xer ;  that  Water  contrading  and 
growing  concrete.becomes  Earth; 
and  that  this  is  the  Way  down  ♦ 
On  the  contrary,  that  Earth  be. 
ing  djffus'd  is  chang'd  into  Wa- 


like  Manner:  that  this  is  th 
Way  up.     UvKvo/jJ^ov  rh  ^v§  ^ 

vofjSfJoo  TO  v^co^  eis-  yh  -Tf  sVsS^ 
K)  tcujtIw  cxTov  IttI  to  jdroy  dvcu 
Ua^MY  -j  cwrlw  r  yl^v  xetS^,  ^ 
ySrolJ^^c^^yUi^'     iM.   Si     ToJJ 

TH     TO,  MlTTci  OUo'lCOS  *         CM/Viv    ' 

«  vcu  r  a.vca  odov. 

Which  Ovid  fully  explains   ir 

thefe  Verfes  :  Metam.  1 5.  245 
-— — --Refolutaq;  tellus 
In  liquid  as  rorefcit  aquas :  tenu- 

atus  in  auras 
Aeraque    humor  ab*it :     demtc 

quoque  pondere  rurfus 
Infuperosaer   tenuiffimus  emi- 

cat  ignes  :  «>  • 

Inde  retro  redeunt  ;   idcmq;  re- 

texitur  ordo  :  i 

Ignis  enim  denfum  fpilTatus  ia 

aeratranfit  ; 
Hicin  aquas;    tellus   glomeratS' 

cogitur  unda. 

Which  Dryden  renders  thus  t 

Earth  rarefies  to  Dew  ;    expan- 
ded more 

The  fubtile  Dew  in  Air  beeins  to 
loar  ;  ° 

Spreads  as  ilie  flies,    and  weary 
of  her  Name, 

Extenuates  ftill,  and  changes  in- 
to Flame.  ^ 

Thus  having  by  Degrees   Perfe- 
(flion  won, 

Reftlefs,   they  foon  untwift  the 
Web  they  fpun  ; 

And  Fire  begins  to  lofe  her  radi- 
ant Hue, 

Mixt  with  grofs  Air,  and  Aif 
defcends  to  Dew  ; 

And  Dew   condenfing  does  her 
Form  forego, 

And  finks   a   heavy    Lump  oR 
Earth  below. 

812.  But 
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But  Seeds  can  never  change  their  nat'ral  State ; 

800  They  muft  endure,  free  from  the  Pow'r  of  Fate, 
Left  All  fliould  fink  to  Nought,  and  thence  arife  : 
For  what  is  chang'd  from  what  it  vpas,    that 
Mow  fince  thefe  four  can  dy,  fince  rhofe  can  fail  •  (dies^ 
Of  other  SeeAs,  o'er  which  no  Strokes  prevail,     (curn 

So  5  They  muft  be  fram'd  ;  left  All  fliouId  rife,  and  All  re- 
To  Nought 'j  and  NoTHiNGbe  both  Womb  and  Urn: 
Then  rather  grant  Seeds  fuch,    that  they  did  frame 
A  fingle  Body,  as  for  Inftance,  Flame  ; 
Yet  take  away,    or  add  fome'new  to  thofe  ; 
!  Si o  Their  Site,  and  Motion  chang'd,.  would  Air  compofci 
And  fo  of  other  Things.  — ~ 

(.        But  you'll  objed,  and  fay;   'Tis  manifeft 

From  Earth  rife  Trees,  are  nourifh  d,  and  increased  : 

,     And,   if  the  Seafons  prove  not  kind  and  good, 
8 1 5  Moifture,  and  foaking  Show'rs  corrupt  the  Wood-: 
And  did  not  P  h  0  e  bv  s  fhed  enlivening  Heat 
No  Fruit,  or  Beafts  could  grow,  look  fair  and  great  * 

And 
•  NOTES, 


812.  But  you,  &C.3    In  thefe 
43.  V.  he  ftarts  an  Objedion,  and 
1  folves  it.  Plants  and  all  Animals 
owe      their     Nourifliment    and 
i  Growth  to  the  four  Elements  : 
I  for   no    Man     denies    that    all 
I  Things  grow  out  of  the  Earth  : 
1  but  yet  without  the  Affiftance  of 
I  the  kindly  Warmth  of  the  Air, 
of  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  of 
feafonable    Showers,  the    Earth 
will  produce  nothing  of  her  felf. 
Therefore    it    muft  be  allow'd, 
that   Water,    Fire,  &c.    are  the 
Principles  of  all  Things.     To 
I  which   Lucretius  anfwers,   that 
!  they  are  no  more  the  Principles, 
I  than  Wine,    Wheat,    and  the  o- 
ither  Things  with  which  we  fup- 
I  port  our  Life.    For  the  Things 
Ithat  nouriHi    are  not  therefore 
Principles ;     but     thofe     from 
I  which  they  receive  fuch  a  Con- 
texture, as  makes  them  fit  Nou- 
lifliment  for  Things* 

S I ^.  Phoebus]  As  it  were  (^io? 
1 1^  P>ia,  The  Light  of  Life.  The 
fame  with  Apollo  and  Sol,  the 
Sun.  He  was  Son  of  Tupitef  and 
Lacona,  born  as  the  f^me  Bisih 


with  Diana  t    He  invented  Phy- 

iick,  and  was  the  God  of  Divi-^ 

nation,  Mufick,  and  Poetry,  O- 

vid.  Metam,  i.  v.  517. 

Jupiter  eft  Genitor  t  per  mCj 
quod  eritque,  fuitque, 

Eftque,  patet :  per  me  concor- 
dant carmina  nervis  : 

Certa  quidem  noftra  eft ;  noftra 
tamen  una  fagitta 

Certior,  in  vacuo  qua;  vulnera 
pecftore  fecit. 

Inventum  medicina  meum  eft^ 
opiferque  per  orbem 

Dicor ;  &  herbarum  fubjsda 
potentia  nobis. 

Which  Dryden  thus  traftflates  : 

The  King  of  Gods  begot  me : 
what  lliall  be, 

Or  is,  of  ever  was  in  Fate,  I 
fee. 

Mine  is  th'  Invention  of  the 
charming  Lyre ; 

Sweet  Notes,  and  heav'niy  Num- 
bers I  infpire  ; 

Sure  is  my  Bow,  unerring  is  my 
Dart  : 

But  ah  I  more  deadly  his,  who 
pierc'd  my  Heart. 

K  Med'cins 
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And  we,  unlefs  upheld  by  Meats,  fiiould  die, 

Swallow'd  by  treacherous  Mortality  ; 
S20  Life,  loos'd  from  Nerves  and  Bones,  long  fince  had  fled, 

And  left  the  wafted  Carcafs  pale  and  dead. 

For  we  from  certain  Things  our  Strength  receive  ; 

And  other  Things  from  certain  others  live: 

For  various  common  Principles  are  fix'd 
§25  In  ev'ry  Thing,  and  all  confus'd  and  mix'd. 

And  therefore  Nature  knows  no  gen'ral  Good  ; 

But  dif!' rent  Things  muft  have  their  diff'rent  Food : 

And  thus  it  matters  to  the  grand  Defign, 

How,  or  with  what,  the  various  Seeds  combine ; 
$30  What  Site,  and  what  Pofition  they  maintain  5 

What  Motion  give,  and  what  receive  again. 

For  the  fame  Seeds  compofe  both  Earth  and  Seas,  7 

The  Sun,  the  Moon,  all  th'  Animals,   and  Trees :     ^ 

But  their  Contexture,  or  their  Motion  difagrees.         3 
835      So  in  my  Verfe  are  Letters  common  found 

To  many  Words,  unlike  in  Senfe  and  Sound 


Such 


NOTES. 


"Med 'cine  is  mine  t  what  Herbs* 

and  Simples  grow 
In     Fields,     or  Foi 

their  Pow'rs  I  know  •, 
And  am  the  great  Phyfician' 

call'd  below. 

83$.  Soin,  &C.3  Jnthc{e6.y. 
he  illuftrates  his  Opinion  with 
the  Similitude  he  u>  often  ufes. 
The  fame  Letters  by  the  various 
Changes  of  their  Order  only 
compofe  innumerable  Words, 
that  are  very  different  both  in 
Senfe  and  Sound.  Why  then  do 
we  doubt,  but  that  the  fame 
Seeds,  which  far  exceed  the  Let- 
ters in  Number,  and  which  have 
different  Figures,  are  able  to  pro- 
duce Fire,  Water,  and  in  lliort 
all  the  immenfe  Variety  of 
Things?  For  fo  it  fares  with 
them,  as  with  the  different  Dif- 
pofition,  and  various  Location 
of  thefe  Miranda  Naturae,  as 
"VoflTius,  lib.  I.  de  Arte  Gram- 
mat,  calls  the  few  Letters,  the 
Biftindlion  of  Words  j    as  with 


the  Pofition  of  fix  or  feven  Notes 
in  Mufick,  the  Change  of  Tunes*, 
and  as  with  the  wonderful  Vari- 
ety of  Sums  by  Figures,  the  ama- 
zing Diverfity  of  Numbers :  And 
if  it  be  really  fo  in  thefe  familiar 
Inftances,  what  ftupendous  Va- 
riety can  not  then  the  Changes 
and  fundry  Sites,  Orders  and 
Poiitions  of  Atoms,  the  cl^^.'^' 
and  Principles  of  our  Poet  pro- 
duce ?  And  indeed  the  Compa- 
rifons  are  exceedingly  juft  and 
appofite ;  fince  in  all  confused  and 
tumultuous  Commixtion  of  any 
of  them.neither  articulate  Words, 
nor  harmonious  Conforts,  nor 
proportionable  Numbers,  can 
poflibly  refult  from  them  :  So 
neither  in  thefe  natural  Things, 
all  Atoms  are  not  in  general  to 
be  thought  fit  and  capable  to 
produce  and  conftitute  all  Sorts 
of  concrete  Bodies  ;  but  only 
fuch  as  are  indued  with  a  parti- 
cular and  prone  Difpofition  fo 
to  do. 
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Such  great  Variety  bare  Change  affords 
Of  Order,  in  few  Elements  of  Words.        (may  rife 
Now  (ince  the  Seeds  of  Things  are  more ;  from  them 
840  More  diff'rent  Shapes,  and  more  Varieties. 

Next  let's  examin  with  a  curious  Eye  y 

^n ^x^ CO  R^s's  ?h\\o[oiphy,  ^ 

By  copious  Greece  term'd  Homoeomery.  ]J> 

For  which  our  Latin  Language,  poor  in  Words, 
'845  Not  one exprelTive  fingle  Voice  affords: 
Yet  by  an  eafy  fliort  Periphrafis, 
We  plainly  can  difcover  what  it  is; 
For  this  it  means  ;    That  Bones  of  minute  Bones, 
That  Flefh  of  Flefti,  and  Stones  of  little  Stones, 
S50  That  Nerves  take  other  little  Nerves  for  Food, 
That  Blood  is  made  of  little  Drops  of  Blood  : 
That  Gold  from  Parts  of  the  fame  Nature  role,  ^ 

That  Earths  do  Earth,  Fires  Eire,  Airs  Air  compofe  :  >. 
And  fo  in  all  Things  elfe  alike   to  thofe.  j^ 

855      But  he  admits  no  Void,  he  grants  no  Least  ; 
And  therefore  errs  in  this  with  all  the  reft, 

Befides ; 

NOTES. 


8  38.  Elements  of  Words]  Let- 
ters ;  fo  call'd  by  way  of  Simili- 
tude :  for  as  the  Elements  are 
cali'd  the  Firft  Principles  of 
Things ;  fo  the  Letters  are  com- 
monly caU'd  Elements,  becaufe 
of  them  are  firft  form'd  Syllables 
and  Words. 

841.  Next  let's,  &c.]  Having 
refuted  the  Opinions  of  Hera-r 
clitus,  Empedocles,  and  other 
Philofophers  ,  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Things ;  he  now, 
in  8^.  V.  attacks  Anaxagoras, 
who  held  the  Matter  of  which 
all  Things  are  produc'd  to  be  in- 
finite, and  that  it  confifts  of  ve- 
ry minute  Particles,  exacftly  like 
one  another  ;  and  at  firft  con- 
fus'd,  but  afterwards  brought  in- 
to Order  by  the  Divine  Mind. 
Cicero.  Acad.  Qu^eft.  lib.  4.  he 
aflferted  that  all  Things  are  made 
of  fimilar  Parts  •,  as  Bones  of 
little  Bones^Biood  of  fmall  Drops 
of  Blood,  &c. 

842.  Anaxagoras]  He  was  the 
SonpfHcgefibulus,  or  of  Eubu- 


jlus,  and  born  at  Clazomeni?  in 


I  Ionia,  twenty  Years  before  the 
Traje<ft  of  Xerxes,    as  Laertius 
witneiles :    He  apply'd  himfelf 
to  the  Study  of  the  Nature  of 
Things,  and  left  his  Countrey 
for  the  Sake  of  Philofophy.     He 
liv'd  fixty  two  Years,    and  dy'd 
2S6.  Years  after  the  Building  of 
Rome  ;  3^8.  before  the  Birth  of 
J.  C.  He  was  Difciple  of  Anaxi- 
menesof  Miletum^and  of  Phere- 
cydes  the  Syrian.     This  Opinion 
of  his,  which  Lucretius  here  men- 
tions, is  thought  to  have   been 
taken  out  of  a  Book  which  he 
compos'd    of   Phyfiology,     an4 
which  is  n^uch  commended  by 
Socrates  in  Plato. 

,843.  Homoeomery]  Likenefs 
of  Parts,  from  the  Greek  Words, 
«3^o;@-,  like,  and  /us^^i*,  Part, 
We  call  Homosomeries  thofe 
Things,  whofe  minuteft  Parts 
have  the  Name  of  their  Whole  ; 
as  Stones,  Gold,  Blood,  &c.  I? 
may  be  cali'd  in  Latin,  Similar 
itasj  f^ysFaberj  but  Lucretius 
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Befides;  too  weak,  too  feeble  Seeds  he  chofe,      7 

If  they  are  like  the  Bodies  they  compofe,  S 

And  liable  to  Death  as  well  as  thofe :  3 

86o  For  which  of  all  thefe  Beings  could  endure 

The  vi*lent  Jaws  of  Death,   from  Dearh  fecure  ? 

Could  Fire,  could  Air,  could  Water,  Blood  or  Bone  ? 

Which  of  all  thefe?   In  my  Opinion,  none. 

Since  all  would  be  as  liable  to  dy, 
865  Subjedt  to  powerful  Mortality, 

As  chofe,  which  Force  deftroys  before  our  Eye : 

But  I  by  former  Arguments  have  taught. 

That  Things  nor  perifh  to,  nor  rife  from  Nought. 
Befides,  fince  by  our  Meat  our  Bodies  grow, 
870  Are  nourifh'd  and  increas'd;  we  plainly  know 

That  Bones,  and  Blood,and  Veins,and  Nerves  are  made 

Of  Parts  Dissimilar,  in  Order  laid. 

But  if  the  Meat  in  perfe(5t  Form  contains 

Small  Parts  of  Nerves,  of  Blood,  of  Bones  and  Veins; 
875  Then  Meat  and  Drink  would  in  themfelves  preferve 

Dissimilar  Parts,   as  Blood,  Bone,  Vein  and  Nerve. 

Yet 

NOTES, 


complains  in  the  next  Verfe, 
that  his  Language  had  no  Word 
to  exprefs  it  by. 

855.  But  he,  &c.]  The  Opini- 
on of  Anaxagoras  not  pleafing 
Epicurus,  Lucretius  gives  him 
no  Quarter,  and  begins  to  fall 
upon  him  in  thefe  2.  v.  in  which 
he  makes  life  of  two  Arguments 
v/hichhe  had  ailed g'd  before  a- 
gainftHeraclitus,Empedoclss  and 
others  :  The  firft,  that  there  is  a 
Void  ',  the  fecond,  that  no  conti- 
nuous Body  is  infinitely  divifible. 

877.  Befides  :  too  weak,  &c.] 
Thirdly,  he  argues  in  thefe  12.  v. 
?hat  feeing  Anaxagoras  was  of 
Opinion,  that  like  Things  con- 
fiftedoflike,  and  thft  the  Prin- 
ciples are  exadrly  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  the  Compounds,  it 
follows,  that  they  are  both  of 
them  equally  liable  to  perilli. 
And  certainly  no  Reafon  can  be 
given,  why  a  fmall  Portion  of 
Fieili  fliould  not  be  obnoxious 
to  Corruption  as  well  as  a  great- 
er :  Nor  doss  ic  appear,  even  tho 


it  do  confift  but  of  a  Leaft,  yet 
fince  it  is  Flefli,  why  it  Hiould 
not  fuffer  from  exteriour  Vio- 
lence, and  be  at  length  deftroy'd. 
But  if  the  Principles  are  corrup- 
tible, they  will  fall  into  No- 
thing, which  he  has  fufficiently 
prov'd  already  to  be  abfurd  and 
impoflibie. 

S69,  Befides ::  fince,  &c.]  His 
fourth  Argument,  contain'd  in 
thefe  8.  v.  is  very  cogent.  Our 
Bodies  are  nourifli'd  with  feveral 
Sorts  of  Food,  which  moft  evir 
dently  confifts  of  diflimilar 
Parts  •,  whence  it  follows,  that 
the  Parts  of  our  Body  confift  of 
diflimilar  likewlfe  :  For  the  fe- 
veral Parts  of  it,  the  Bones,  the 
Veins,  the  Nerves,  &c.  are  nou- 
rifli'd with  different  and  diflimi- 
lar Aliments  :  But  if  it  be  pre- 
tended that  thofe  Aliments  con- 
tain fome  Particles  of  Bones,, 
Nerves,  Sec.  it  muil  of  NeceflTity 
be  granted,  that  there  is  not  in 
thofe  Bodies  that  Homosomery,, 
which  Anaxagoras  imagin'd.  Lu-jy 
?retius 
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Yet  more:  if  all  thofe  Things,  that  fpring  from  Earth, 
Before  they  rofe,  before  they  fliew'd  their  Birth, 
Lay  hid  within ;  the  Clods  muft  needs  comprijse, 
iSo  As  proper  Parts,  thofe  various  Things  that  rife  : 
Now  change  the  Subjed,  keep  the  Terms  the  fame;  o 
In  Wood,  if  Smoke  lies  hid,  and  Sparks,  and  FJame,> 


It  muft  confift  of  Parts  of  diff'rent  Frame. 
But  there's  a  little  Shift,    a  flight  Excufe, 

J8  5  Which  An^x^gor^s's  Scholars  ufe. 
Tho  fuch  lie  mixt  in  all,  that  Part  alone 
Appears,  which  only  to  the  Senfe  is  lliown  5 
Which  in  the  Compofition  does  comprize 
The  greateft  Part,  and  on  the  Surface  lies. 

390  But  this  is  faife  ;  or  thro  the  weighty  Mill, 
From  broken  Corn  would  bloody  Drops  diftil ; 
Or  fome  fuch  Parts,  as  in  our  Bodies  grow : 
From  Herbs  and  Flow'rs  a  milky  Juice  would  flow 
In  broken  Clods  each  fearching  Eye  might  fee 

^95  Some  lurking,  fcatter'd  Herb,  or  Leaf,  or  Tree: 


And 


NOTES. 


cretius  calls  the  diff'rent  and  dif- 
fimilar  Parts,  alienigenas,  of  ano- 
ther Kind:  but  retaining  the 
Greek  Word,  we  commonly  call 
them  Heterogeneous,  as  we  do 
the  fimilar,  Homogeneous. 

877.  Yet  more,  dec."]  In  thefe 
7.  V.  he  propofes  his  fifth  Argu- 
ment againft  Anaxagoras  :  If 
every  Thing  that  the  Earth  pro- 
duces lay  hid  in  the  Earth,  then 
even  the  Earth  muft  of  Neceffity 
confift  of  diffimilar  Things  :  He 
urges  yet  farther  :  If  Flame, 
Smoke  and  Aflies,that  are  Things 
very  unlike  one  another,  be  in 
the  Wood,  then  Wood  is  com- 
pos'd  of  diffimilar  Things :  and 
therefore  there  is  no  Homoeo- 
mery. 

884.  But  there's,  &c.]  In  thefe 
18.  V.  he  propofes  and  anfwers  an 
Opinion  of  Xnaxagoras,  which 
Ariftotle  exprefles  in  this  man- 
ner. Res  8c  apparere,  &  deno- 
minari,  invicem  differentes  ai- 
unt,  ab  eo,  quod  in  infinitorum 
miftura  maxime  abundat  :  Non 
enim  elTe  totum  pure  aut  album, 
^ut  nigrum,  auc  dulce,  aut  car- 


nem,  aut  os :  Cujus  autem  am- 
plius  unumquodque  habet,  earn 
talis  rei  naturam  videri.  Which 
GafTendus  thus  interprets  :  Un- 
der the  Name  of  Flefli,  for  Ex- 
ample, is  not  to  be  underftood  a 
Nature  that  is  fimple  and  of  one 
Sort ;  but  an  united  Heap  of  ma- 
ny, nay,  innumerable  and  diffe- 
rent Particles,  which  then  malce 
this  Species  of  the  Body,  which 
we  call  FleHi,  when  there  is  a 
certain  greater  Plenty  of  thofe 
Particles,  which  are  fit  and  pro- 
per to  exhibit  that  Species,and  to 
appear  in  it,  than  of  all  the  reft 
whatlbever, which  lurking  among 
them,  might  give  them  a  Form 
and  Name.  But  if  thofe  Parti- 
cles be  refolv'd,  and  tranflated 
into  another  Mafs  or  Body,  then 
the  fiefliy  Particles,  that  are  lur- 
king with  the  others,  will  yield, 
and  give  likewife  a  Name  and 
Form  to  thofe,  of  which  there 
happens  to  be  a  greater  Plenty, 
and  whofe  Species  is  the  moft 
vifible.  To  this  Lucretius  an- 
fwers, that  if  this  Opinion  were 
true,  then  in  the  Detrition,  brui- 
ling 
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And  in  cleft  Wood,  and  broken  Sticks  admire 
Smoke,  Afhes,  Flame,  and  little  Sparks  of  Fire. 
But  (ince,  on  ftrideft  Search,  no  Parts  appear. 
We  muft  not  fondly  fanfy  they  are  there ; 

900  That  Bodies  are  composed  of  fuch  combined  : 
But  Common  Seeds  in  various  Order  join'd. 

But  you  will  anfwer  thus  :  *Tis  often  known. 
That  ftately  Trees,  on  lofty  Mountains  grown. 
When  beaten  by  a  furious  Southern  Blaft, 

905  Grow  warm,  and  hot,  and  fo  take  Fire  at  laft. 
All  this  we  grant :       . 

Yet  there's  no  adtual  Fire  ;  but  Seeds  of  Heat, 
Which,  dafti'd  together,  all  this  Flame  beget. 
For  if  in  Wood  fuch  adbual  Flame  were  held, 

910  How  could  it  for  one  Moment  be  conceal'd  ? 
It  ftrait  would  fhew  its  mighty  Force,  and  burn : 
And  Shrubs,    and  Trees,  and  all  to  Aflies  turn. 


NOT 

fing  and  crumbling  to  Pieces  of 
Corn,  Herbs,  or  any  the  like 
Things,  there  muft  of  Neceflity 
appear  at  fome  Time  or  other, 
the  Species  or  Likenefs  of  Blood, 
Milk,  or  other  Things  of  the 
like  Nature,  dec. 

885.  Anaxagoras]  Of  him  fee 
V.  842. 

902.  But  you,  &c.")  The  Poet, 
in  1 1.  V.  propofes  and  folves  what 
Anaxagoras  urg'd  to  prove^  That 
all  Things  are  in  all  Things, 
and  confequently  that  all  Things 
are  made  of  all  Things  :  For  In^ 
fiance ;  Fire  muft  ly  hid  in  the 
Trees  that  take  Fire  f>y  a  vehe- 
inent  ColUiion  :  which  Thucy- 
dides,  lib.  2.  witnefTes  has  fome- 
times  happened.  See  Book  V. 
V.  1^8.  Lucretius  anfwers,  that 
there  is  not  indeed  any  Fire  in 
the  Tree  it  felf ,  but  that  the 
Seeds  of  Fire,  or  the  Moleculae 
of  the  Atoms  being  difpos'd  in  a 
certain  and  new  Order,  and  da- 
Ihing  with  Violence  againft  one 
another,  exhibit  and  produce  the 
Species  of  Fire  :  for  ocherwife, 
and  if  there  were  actually  and 
indeed  any  Fire  in  Woods  and 
Forefts  of  Trees,  it  would  with- 
out; doubt  iliew  its  Strength,  and 


And 
E  S- 

make  a  wide  Deftrucflion. 

911.  It  ftrait,  &c.]  Virg. 
Rn.  10.  V.  405.  has  an  exceHent 
Defcription  of  a  Wood  fet  afire  : 
Ac  velut   optatb,  ventis  jeftate 

coortis, 
Difperfa  immittit  fylvis  incendia 

paftor  : 
Correptis  fubito  mediis,  extendi- 

tur  una 
Horrida  per  latos  acies  Viilcania 

campos  I 
Ille  fedens  vidor  flammas  defper 

dat  ovantes. 

As    when  in  Summer  welcome 

Winds  arife, 
The  watchful   Shepherd  to  the 

Foreft  flies 
And  fires  the  midmoft  Plants  ; 

Contagion  fpreads, 
And  catching  Flames  infeft  the 

neighb'ring  Heads ; 
Around    the  Foreft  flies  the 

furious  Blaft, 
And  all  the  leafy  Nation  finks! 

at  laft, 
And   Vulcan    rides    in  Tri-' 

umph  o'er  the  Wafte  : 
The  Paftor,  pleas'd  with  his  dire 

Victory, 
Beholds  the   fatiate   Flames   in 

Sheets  afccnd  the  Sky.     Dryd. 
pi3t  An4 
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^     And  hence,  as  we  difcours'd  before,  we  find 
It  matters  much  with  what  First  Seeds  are  join'dj 

J15  Or  how,  or  what  Pofition  they  maintain. 
What  Motion  give,  and  what  receive  again : 
And  that  the  Seeds,  remaining  ftill  the  fame. 
Their  Order  chang'd,of  Wood  are  turn'd  to  Flame.' 
Juft  as  the  Letters  little  Change  affords, 

fzo  Igkis  and  Ligk-vm,  two  quite diffrent  Words, 
Befides :  if  you  iuppofe  no  Frame  could  fpring, 
Unlefs  the  Principles  were  like  the  Thing, 
The  fame  in  Nature,  Seeds  are  loft:  for  then 
Some  Seeds  would  laugh,  and  weep,  and  laugh  agen  ; 

With 
NOTES. 


915.  And  hence,  &:c.]  He  af- 
ferted  above,  that  many  Seeds  of 
Fire  lie  conceai'd  in  Wood  ;  but 
chat  they  do   not  confume  that  | 
Wood  ;    becaufe  being  hinder'd 
by  other  Seeds  of  a  different  Fi- 
gure, they  cannot  put  on  the  Spe- 
cies and  Form  of  Fire  :  And  from 
hence  in  thefe  8.  v.  he  takes  occa-  I 
lion  to  confirm  the  above-men-  ^ 
tion'd  Opinion  of  Epicurus :  viz. 
That  the  common  Seeds  or  Prin- 
ciples of  many  Things  are  in  ma- 
ny Things,  and  that  the  fame 
Principles  made  the  Heavens,  the 
Earth,    the  Sea,    in  a  Word,  all 
Things :    but  that  the  Things 
themfelves  are  diff'rent,    becaufe 
Saeds  of  a  diff'rent   Figure  are 
join'd  to  others  of  a  diff'rent  Fi- 
gure,  and  in  a  diff'rent  Order  : 
Even  as  in  the  V/ords,  Lignum, 
Wood,  and  Ignis,  Fire,  the  Let- 
ters at-e  common,  and  almofl:  the 
fame,    but  the  Words  very  diffe 
rent  in  Senfe  and  Sound.    Tn  like 
manner  Wood  is  compounded  of 
a  vaft    Variety    of  Corpufcles, 
which  being  difpos'd  in  a  certain 
Order,  conftitute  the  Forms,   as 
well  of  Wood,  as  of  divers  other 
Things  that   are  lefs  concrete  •, 
infomuch  that  fome  more  fubtile 
and  moveable  Bodies,    that  are 
contain'd  in  the  Wood,  may  fpe- 
cify  and  produce  Fire,    Flame, 
Smoke,    dec.      according  to    its 
i    Compofition,     Denlity,     Cohe- 
rences, Laxityj  Refolution,  dec. 


So  that  in  Truth  only,  this  fim- 
ple  Connexion^  Difpofition,  and 
Fabrick  of  the  Parts,  is  at  any 
time  deftroy'd,  when  the  Matter 
isiir'd,  and,  to  all  Appearance, 
confum'd  ;  viz.  its  external 
Form,  Species,  and  Accidents, 
which  denominate  it  Wood  ;  the 
reft  being  refolv'd  into  Flame, 
Fire,  Smoke,  Allies,  Phlegm, 
Spirits,  Salts,  &c.  all  of  which 
are  only  thofe  minute  Particles 
that  lurk  in  it,  tho  ever  fo  im- 
perceptible to  our  Senfes. 

921.    Befides:     if  you,    &c.] 
His  laft  Argument  againft  A- 
naxagoras  is  contain'd  in   thefs 
6.  V.  and  drawn  from  the  Abfur- 
dity  of  the  Opinion  :    For  to  €- 
vince    that   all  Things  proceed 
from  fimilar  Things,    it  would 
be    abfolutely    necelTary,     that 
laughing,  weeping,  Sec.  Homoe- 
-omeries  Ihould  fometimes  be  fcen 
in  the  W^orld  :    if  becaufe  Men 
laugh,  weep,  dec,  they  had  thole 
Faculties  from  laughing,    weej^- 
ing,  &c.    Principles;    to  imagin 
which    is  altogether  ridiculous 
and  abfurd.    To  alTert  that  the 
Principles  of  Things  are  joyful 
or  lugubrous  is  indeed  very  ridi- 
culous Philofophy  :  and  yet  fome 
of  the  later  Phiiofophers  feem  at 
leaft  to  favour  this  Opinion  of 
Anaxagoras,     when    they  aiTert 
that  thefe   Affe<ftions  do  indeed 
pra;eire  in  Elementis,  tho  not  al- 
together   after  the  fame  Manner 
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925  With  vilerit  Grin  diftort  their  little  Face, 
And  prefently  drop  briny  Tears  apace. 

Now  what  remains,  obfervej  diftindly  mark: 
I  know  'tis  hard ;  'tis  intricate,  and  dark : 
But  powVfuI  Hope  of  Praife  ftill  fpurs  me  on  : 

930  I'm  eager  ;  and  'tis  Time  that  I  were  gone. 
I  feel,  I  rifing,  feel  Poetick  Heats, 
And  now  infpir'd trace  o*er  tht  Mvses  Seats, 


Un. 


NOTES, 


as  in  Man.  St  Auguftin'him- 
felf  may  be  a  little  fufpeded, 
fince  he  affirms.  Omnium  rerum 
femina  occulta  extare  ab  initio. 

925.  Withvi'lent,  &c.]  Cowley 
in  the  3d.  Book  of  his  Davideis  : 

Sometimes  a   violent  Laughter 

fcru'd  his  Face, 
And     fometimes    briny    Tears 

drop^d  down  apace. 

Whet;her  he  took  this  from  Lu- 
cretius, or  whether  our  Tranfla- 
tor  has  copy'd  him  rather  than 
his  Author,  may  be  feen  by  com- 
paring the  Originals. 

927.  Now  what,  &c.]  In  thefe 
33.  V.  he  iirft  befpeaks  the  Atten- 
tion of  his  Memmius,  whom  he 
fuppofes  weary'd  with  this  long 
Dilputation  concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Things  ;  and  tells  him, 
he  is  now  going  to  enter  upon  a 
more  noble  and  fubli me  Subject. 
He  fpeaks  haughtily  of  his  own 
Poem ;  he  confeiTes  that  the  Do- 
<ftrine  of  Epicurus  is  dark,  in- 
tricate, and  not  adapted  to  the 
vulgar  Tafte  :  however  he  pro- 
mifes  to  adorn  and  Iprinkle  it 
with  his  fmooth  and  flowing 
Verfes  -.  And  thus  at  leaft  he  will 
do  like  Phyficians,  who  when 
they  are  to  give  an  ill-tafted  Po- 
tion to  fick  Children,  tinge  the 
Brims  of  the  Cup  with  Sweets,by 
whofe  Flavour  and  Tafte  decei- 
ved, they  fwallow  down  the  nau- 
feous  Draught :  The  Task  is  in- 
deed great;  but  the  Hopes  of  fu- 
ture Praife  fpurs  him  on  ;  and  to 
explain  to  his  Memmius  the  Na- 


ture of  Things,  he  undertakes  3 
difficult  and  painful  Work,  un- 
attempted  hitherto  by  any  Man 
in  Latin  Verfe. 

932.  The  Mufes  Seats]  The^ 
were  Daughters  of  Jupiter  anc 
Mnemofyne,  born  in  Pieria 
a  Countrey  of  Macedonia,  anc 
dwelt  upon  Helicon  in  Booecia 
and  ParnalTus  in  Phocis:  twc 
Hills  that  were  near  one  another 
the  GoddefTes  of  Poetry,  Learn- 
ing, and  Mufick,  and  Nine  ir 
Number  :  I.  Calliope,  fo  call'd 
from  jcaT^o^",  good,  and  o\|/ 
Voice  ;  flie  was  Mother  of  Or- 
pheus, and  prelided  over  Heroici 
Verfe.  IL  Clio,  from  x^eict}. 
I  celebrate  ;  £l\e  was  believed  tc 
have  invented  Hiftory.  Ill,  E- 
rato,  from  e^ce,  I  love,  ilie 
rul'd  over  Lovers.  IV.  Thalia, 
from  SrctMi),  I  live,  or  flouriili, 
becaufe  the  Fame  of  Poets  never 
dies.  V.  Melpomene,  from 
fiiXTTca,  I  fing,  or  celebrate  in 
Verfe  ;  (he  was  the  firft  that 
writ  Tragedies.  VI.  Terpficho- 
re,  from  ts^ttoj,  I  delight,  and 
XP^^y  dancing,  in  which  ilie 
took  Delight. .  The  Invention  of 
the  Harp  is  afcribed  to  her.  VII. 
Euterpe,  from  <4,'\  well,  orplea- 
fantly,  and  Ti^Troo^  I  delight. 
She  invented  the  Flute  and  Ma- 
thematicks.  VIII.  Polyhymnia, 
from  'zzroAur?  many,  and  D^v^, 
a  Hymn  ;  ilie  prefided  over  Pa- 
negyricks.  IX.  Urania,  from 
rd  alvco  h^ScrcCj  contemplating  the 
Things  above !  fhe  is  faid  to 
have  invented  Aftrology. 

^33.  Un- 
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Untrodden  yet :  'tis  fweet  to  vide  firft 

Untouched  and  virgin  Streams,  and  quench  my  Third : 

93  5  'Tis  fvveec'to  crop  frefh  Flow'rs,   and  get  a  Crown 
For  new  and  rare  Inventions  of  my  own  : 
So  noble,  great,  and  gen  rous  the  Defign, 
That  none  of  all  the  mighty  Tuneful  Nine 
Shall  grace  a  Head  with  Laurels  like  to  mine. 

940  For  firft,  I  teach  great  Things  in  lofty  Strains, 

And  loofe  Men  from  Religion's  grievous  Chains : 
Next,  tho'  my  Subjedt's  dark,  my  Verfe  is  clear. 
And  fweet,  with  Fanfy  flowing  ev'ry  where  : 

And 
NOTES. 


953.  Untrodden,  ScC]  This  is 
a  Kind  of  Boaft  which  may  not 
be  charg'd  with  Immodefty, 
fince  almoft  all  the  Poets,  as  well 
the  Antient  as  the  Modernjmake 
Ltfe  of  the  fame  Allegory,  Vir- 
gil exadily  imitates  this  PafTage 
of  Lucretius:  Georg.  III.  v.  289. 

Nee  fum  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea 
vincere  magnum 

Quam  fit,  &  anguftis  hunc  ad- 
here rebus  honorem : 

Sed  me  ParnafTi  deferta  per  ardua 
dulcis 

Haptat  Amor  :    juvat  ire  jugis 

.  qua  nulla  prtor^m 

Caftaliam  molii  divertitur  orbi- 
ta  divo  : 

Becaufe  none  of  the  Latins  had 
written  on  the  Subjedi  of  Agricul- 
ture before  him  :  So  Horace,  E- 
piit.  I.  lib.  I. 

Libera  per  vacuum  pofui  vefti- 

gia  Princeps, 
Kon  aliena  meo  prefli  pede.-— 

iThus  too  Maniliusj  lib.  i.  v.  4, 

Aggrcdior  primufque  novis  He* 

iicona  movere 

Cantibus.— — 
Hofpita  facra  ferens  nulli  memo- 

rata  priorum. 

And  in  his  fecond  Book,  v.  59. 
be  ufes  the  fame  Allufion,  And 
Nemefianus  j  I 


— — Ducitque  per  avla,  qu^  fola 


nunquam 
Trita  Rotis 


Tho'  in  this  he  does  wrong  to 
Gratius,  who  treated  of  the  fame 
Argument  before  him.  And  we 
may  obferve  the  like  in  our  own 
Pdet^  too  J  particularly  in  Mil- 
ton and  Cowley  :  The  firft  of 
whom  fays  his  Subject  was 

Unattempted   yet   in  Verfe   or 
Profe. 

And  the  other ; 
Guide  my  bold  Steps— —i 
In  thefe  untrodden  Paths  to  fa- 
cred  Fame. 

The  very  Expreffion  Creech  ufes: 
and  indeed  he  has  taken  Occafi- 
on,  in  this  Tranflation,  to  rifle 
that  Poet. 

939.  With  Laurels]  Lucretius 
makes  no  Mention  of  Laurel  ; 
and  indeed  Garlands  or  Wreaths 
of  Ivy  feem  to  have  been  the  firft 
Ornaments  of  Poets  and  other 
Learned  Men,  and  Laurels,  of 
Conquerours :    Thus  Horace  ; 

Me  dodarum   Hederas  pr^mia 

frontium 
Diis  mifcent  fuperis 

And  Virgil  j 


-— —  Atque  hanc  fine  tern.- 
pora  circum 

L  Inter 
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And  this  defign'd  :    Eor  as  Phyficians  ufe^ 

945  1"  S^v^^B  Children  Draughts  of  bitter  Juice, 

To  niake  them  take  it,  tinge  the  Cup  ywith  Sweet, 
To  cheat  the  Lip  ;  this  firlt  they  eager  meet, 
And  then  drink  on,  and  take  the  bitter  Draught, 
And  fo  are  harmlefsly  deceiv'd,  not  caught : 

950  For  by  this  Means  they  get  their  Health,  their  Eafe, 
^    Their  Vigour,  Strength,  and  baffle  the  Difeafe. 
So  fince  our  Methods  of  Philofophy 
Seem  harfhto  fome;  fince  moft  our  Maxims  fly, 
I  thought  it  was  the  ficteft  way  to  drefs 

955  In  pleafing  Verfe  thefe  rigid  Principles, 

With  Fanfy  fweet'ning  them  ;  to  bribe  thy  Mind 
To  read  my  Books,  and  lead  it  on  to  find 
The  Nature  of  the  World,  the  Rise  of  Things, 
And  what  vaft  Profit  too  that  Knowledge  brings. 

960      Now  fince  my  former  various  Reafons  fhow,  7 

That  Seeds  are  Solid,  and  Eternal  too:  ^ 

Let's  next  inquire,   if  Infinite,  or  no  ^  i 

Like- 
NOTES. 


Inter  vidrices  hederam  tibi  fer- 
pere  lauros. 

However  that  Poets  did  wear 
Wreathes  of  Laurel  is  moft  cer- 
tain :  tho'  Ivy  feems  to  have 
been  more  proper  for  them  •,  be- 
caufe  it  requires  the  Support  of 
iome.  ftronger  Tree  •,  as  Learn- 
ing does  of  Princes  and  Great 
Men. 

944.  For  as  Phyficians,  6^.] 
This  PaiTage  of  Lucretius  the 
incomparable  Taflo  has  rather 
tranilated  than  barely  imitated  : 
And  if  we  may  give  Credit  to  his 
Countreyman  Nardius,  has  fur- 
pafs'd  his  Author  :  Dum  xmu- 
latur,  fays  he,  pal  mam  audori 
cripuit :  The  Verles  are  in  his 
Goffredo ;  and  weii  defer ve  to  be 
tranfcrib'd  : 

Sal  che  la   corre  il  Mondo 

pill  verfi 
Di  fue  dulcezze  il  lufinghier  Par- 

nafo, 
B   che'l  vcro    condito  in  molli 

verfi 
Xpiii  fchivi  ailettando  ha  per- 

fuafo:  ^ 


ove 


Cofi  al  *egro  fanciuP  porgiamo 

afperli 
Di  ibavi  licor  gli  orli  del  vafo 
Succhi  amari,  ingannato,  in  tan- 
to  ei  beve, 
E  dal  inganno  fuo  vita  riceve. 

Cant.  I.  St.  3. 
Of  which  I  will  give  likewife 
Fairfax's  Intelpretation,  which 
perhaps  equals,  if  not  excells  this 
of  our  Tranllatour  : 
Thither  thou  know 'ft  the  World 

is  beft  inclin'd, 
Where  luring  Parnaft  moft  his 

Beams  imparts ; 
And  Truth,    conveyed  in  Verfe 

of  gentleft  Kind, 
To  read  fometimes  will  move  the 

dulleft  Hearts  j 
So  we,    if  Children  young  dif- 

eas'd  we  find,* 
Anoint  with  Sweets  the  Veffcls 

foremoft  Parts, 
To  make  them  tafte  the  Potions 

iharp  we  give  ; 
They  drink  deceiv'd,   and  fo  de- 
ceiv'd they  live. 
960,  Now  fince,  &c.3  Lucreti- 
us has  prov'd   by  many  Argii- 
mentSj  that  Bodies  are,  and  that 
they 
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Likewife  if  Void  and  Space  do  fomewhere  ehd. 
Or  without  Bounds  t'  Immensity  extend  ? 

9^5      The  All  is  ev'ry  Way  Immensely  Wide, 
Or  elfeit  would  have  Bounds  on  ev'ry  Side. 
Now  what  can  be  a  BouNf,  but  that  which  lies 
Beyond  the  Body  whofe  Extream  it  is? 
That  Nought's  beyond  the  All,  ev'n  common  Senle 

970  Declares;  therefore  the  All  muft  be  Immense. 
Thus  (land  on  a^y  Quarter  of  the  Space, 
That's  nothing :   Tis  Immense  from  ev'ry  Place. 

But  grant  it  Finite. ► 

Suppofe  a  Man  on  the  extreameft  Part, 

975Suppore  him  ftand  and  ftrive  to  throw  a  Dart  ; 


NOTES, 


The 


they  are  perfccfily  fblid,  and  in- 
difloluble  ;  and  likewife  that 
there  is  a  Void.  He  has  farther 
taught,  that  the  Univerfe  con- 
iifts  of  thefe  two,  Body  and 
Void,  and  that  there  is  no  third 
Kind  of  Things,  Now  in  thefe 
4.  V.  he  ftarts  a  noble  Queftion, 
Whether  the  Univerfe  be  infinite, 
or  included  and  circumfcrib'd  in 
Bounds  ?  And  he  will  now  en- 
deavour to  evince  by  feveral  Ar- 
guments, that  the  Univerfe  is 
terminated  on  no  Side,  but  is  al- 
together infinite,  as  well  in  the 
Multitude  of  Bodies,  as  in  the 
Extent  and  Magnitude  of  the 
Void. 

96^.  The  AH,  &c.]  The  firft 
Argument,  by  which,  in  thefe 
8,  V.  he  endeavours  to  prove  the 
Infinitenefs  of  the  Univerfe,  is 
cxplain'd  by  Cicero,  lib.  2.  de 
Divinit.  Se<ft.  i  $4.  Whatever  is 
finite  h^s  an  Extream  ;  but 
whatever  has  an  Extream,  may 
be  feen  by  what  is  without  or 
beyond  it,  Nov/  the  Univerfe, 
or  the  AIrL,  is  not  feen  by  any 
Thing  that  is  beyond  it :  There- 
fore the  Univerfe  has  no  Ex- 
tream, Bmpiricus  adv.  Phyf. 
Stoboeus,  Edog.  Phyf.  and  Plu- 
tarch, I.  de  Placit.  3.  confirms 
this  to  be  the  Do(ftrine  of  Epicu- 
rus, who  himfcif  writes  thus  to 
Jierodptu§  ?    'AM{t   ^a^  to  Wy 


973.  But  grant,  &c.]  In  thef? 
12.  v.  Lucretius  ftruggles  brave-' 
ly  with  his  Dart  for  the  Immen^ 
fityofthe  Univerfe.    Grant  the 
Univerfe  to  be  finite,    and  let  a- 
ny  Man  be  plac'd  on  the  extream- 
eft Verge  of  it,    and  ftrive  to 
throw  a  Dart :    either  that  Dart 
will  fly  forward,    or  fomething 
will  ftop  it  •,    if  it   flies  forward 
there  is    a  Space  beyond  the  ex- 
treameft Brink  ;  if  it  be  ftopt  by 
any  Thing,  there  muft  be  fome^ 
thing  without  the  utmoft  Part. 
Thus  wherever  you  fix  the   ex- 
treameft Bound  of  the  Univerfe, 
there  Lucretius  will  prefs  on,  and 
brandifli  his  Dart  again  ft  you. 
This    convincing    Inftance    '%% 
likewife  us'd  by  the  learned  and 
judicious  Bruno,    who  has  writ*? 
ten  an  excellent  Treatife,  on  pur-* 
pofe  to  prove  not  only  the  Infini-? 
ty  of  Space,     but  even  that  of 
Worlds  alfo  !     and  in  his  firj^ 
Dialogue  we  find  thefe  Words, 
which  exadtly  agree  with,    and 
may  ferve  to  explain  this  Argu- 
ment of  our  Po§| :     Mi  pare  cq* 
fa  rid  icola,  &c.    In  my  Opjnian* 
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The  Dart  would  forward  fly,  or,  hipder-d,  ftayj 
Choofe  which  you  will,  the  Reafon's  good  each  way, 
And  firm  :  For  if  fome  farther  Space  admit. 
Or  fome  Refiftance  ftop  its  hafty  Flight, 
980  That's  not  the  End  :  fo  place  the  utmoft  Part 
Where'er  you  will,  I'll  follow  with  the  Dart; 
And  by  this  fingle  Argument  deface 
(For  ftill  the  Void  will  give  a  farther  Place)  (Space. 
Thofe  feign'd  Extreams  and  Bounds  you  fet  to 
But  to  proceed 


985 


Suppofe  the  All  had  Bounds,  fuppofe  an  End  ; 
{Then  Bodies,  which  by  Nature  muft  defcend, 

NOTES. 


And 


fays  he,  'tis  extreamly  ridiculous 
to  affirm.  That  there  is  nothing 
without ,  or  exteriour  to  the 
Heavens,  and  that  the  Heaven 
it  felf  is  a  Thing  plac'd,  as  it 
were,  per  accidens,  or  by  its  own 
Parts  :  for  be  their  Meaning  by 
thefe  Notions  what  they  pleafe 
themfelves,  it  is  impoffible,  nor 
can  they  any  ways  elude  it,  but 
they  muft  make  two  of  onejfince 
there  will  eternally  remain  one 
and  another  ',  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Thing  that  contains,  and  the 
Thing  that  is  contained  j  and  in 
like  manner  ftill  another  and  a- 
nother;  fo  that  the  Container 
inuft  be  incorporeal,  the  con- 
tain'd  corporeal ;  the  one  im- 
moveable, the  other  moveable  ; 
the  one  Mathematical,  the  other 
Phyfical :  But  whatever  this 
Surface  be,  I  demand  eternally 
what  there  is  beyond  it  ?  If  it 
be  anfwered,  that  there  is  no- 
thing, then  'tis  void  ;  and  fuch 
an  Inanity  as  has  no  Extream  : 
bounded  indeed  on  this  Part  to- 
wards us,  which  is  yet  more  dif- 
ficult to  imagin,  than  that  the 
Univerfe  ihould  be  immenfe  and 
infinite  ;  becaufe  we  can  then  no 
way  avoid  a  Vacuum,  if  we  will 
admit  the  Whole  to  be  finite. 
Thus  far  Bruno  :  And  indeed 
our  Metaphyfical  Eyes  difcejai, 
as  they  conceive,  the  Bounds  of 
two  Worlds,  .  of  which  fotp-e 
-imagin  the  fupreamsft.  Heaven 


to  be  the  Term  of  this,  and  tjbe 
Convexity  of  that  to  be  the 
Boundary  of  the  other  :  but  how 
that  fhould  then  be  habitable,  as 
they  likewife  aflert,  where  there 
is  neither  Place,  Full,  nor  Void, 
Time,  npr  Motion,  nor  any 
Thing  elfe  :  «  re  s"^/Wot,  y  ts  to- 
•TT©-',  are  xsvok,  srg  X£9''^» 
Arift.  lib.  i.  de  Coelo,  cap.  5?.  for 
fo  they  alfo  affirm,  is  infinitely 
ftrange,  and  deferves  fecond 
Thoughts.  But  our  Author 
concludes,  that  as  there  is  a 
Space,  in  which  this  material 
^yorld  of  ours  adually  is  ;  fo 
neither  can  it  be  deny'd,  but 
that  another  and  another,  even 
to  infinite,  perpetually  equiva>r 
lent  tp  what  this  Machine  im- 
ploys,  may  likewife  fubfift  in 
that  v^l^  and  unlimited  Space. 

98  5.  But  to  proceed,  &c.]  The 
Poet  infifts  yet  farther  ;  and  in 
1 5.  V.  mentions  the  Mifchief  that 
would  unavoidably  enfue,  if  the 
Univerfe  were  finite,andcircum- 
fcrib'd  with  Bounds.  For  in  that 
finite  Space  there  would  be  fome 
loweft  place,  to  which  Matter, 
that  by  its  natural  Heavinefs  has 
been  fublidingfirom  all  Eternity, 
would  have  funk  down,  and  re- 
fted..  And  thus  it  would  long 
ago  have  happen'd,  that  the  uni- 
verfal  Matter,  having  reach'd 
the  loweft  Place,  would  from 
that  time  have  generated  No- 
fthing  J  for  Nothing  can  proceed 
froni 
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And  from  Eternity  purfu'd  the  Race, 

Had  long  ere  this  time  reach'd  the  Lowest  Place. 

^90  Whence  Nothing  could  in  decent  Order  rife  ; 
There  could  not  be  a  glitt'ring  Sun  or  Skies  : 
For  all  the  Seeds  mutt  lie  confus'dly  mixc. 
In  a  vaft  Chaos,  immoveable,  and  fixt. 
But  now  the  Seeds  ftill  Move,  becaufe  the  Space 

995  Is  Boundless,  and  admits  no  Lowest  Place, 
No  End,  which  heavy  Seeds,  by  Nature  preft. 
Might  feek  below,  and  fettle  there,  and  reft. 
Now  all,  from  Parts  of  Matter  mov'd,  arife. 
Which  the  vaft  Mass  eternally  fupplies.  (pear, 

1000      Butlaftly;  Things  to  Things  ftill  Bounds  ap- 
So  Air  to  lofty  Hills,  and  Hills  to  AiR  \ 

So 

N  O  T  £  5. 


from  Seeds  that  lie  quiet,  and  at 
Reft  :  But  there  being  no  loweft 
Place,  the  Seeds  are  in  perpetual 
Motion,  and  thus  Things  are 
produc'd  on  all  Sides,  and  the 
infinite  Univerfe  continually 
fupplies  the  reipedive  Worlds 
with  new  Principles  of  Things. 

9^3.  Chaos]  See  the  Note  on 
V.  37.  To  which  we  add,  that  in 
this  Place  it  fignifies  a  vaft  Re- 
ceptacle, capable  to  receive  all 
Things  :  in  which  Senfe  Plutarch 
likewife  takes  it,  in  his  Treatife 
of  Ifis  and  Ofy^is,  where  he  calls 
it  yju^v  T/vct  V.OU  roTTov  1?  'STct'vlor. 
the  Place  and  and  Region  of  uni- 
verfal  Matter ;  To  which  its 
Name  anfwers  ;  Chaos  fignify- 
ing  only  Hiatus,  feu  Vaftitas 
qujcdam.  But  of  the  feveral  Ac- 
ceptations of  this  Word,  accor- 
ding to  the  different  Notions  of 
the  Poets,  Philofophers,  and  Di- 
yjnes,  fee  Ricciolus  on  that  Sub- 
ied,  in  Almageft.  nov.  Tom.  2. 
lib.  51. 

1000.  But  laftly,  &c.]  In  thefe 
8.  V.  he  brings  another  Argu- 
ment -,  and  fays,  That  whatever 
is  bounded  by  any  Thing  that  is 
exteriour  to  it^  has  an  End  : 
Thus  the  Air  bounds  the  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Mountains  the 
Air  ;  ^he  Sea  the  Earth,  and  the 
^arth  th^Sea  ;  but  who  ean  pre- 


tend that  there  is  any  Thing 
without,  or  exteriour  to  the  U- 
niverfe,  that  can  be  its  Bound, 
iince  the  very  Thing  that  is  ex- 
teriour to  it,  is  a  Part  of  it : 
For  the  Univerfe  contains  ALt, 
that  is.  He  therefore  concludes, 
that  the  Univerfe  is  immenfe, 
and  defcribes  that  Immenfity  by 
fo  excellent  a  Periphralis  ;  that 
I  can  not  forbear  giving  it  in  |-,u~ 
cretius's  own  Words : 

Ufque  adeo  paflTim  pate^  ingen? 

copia  rebus, 
Finibus  exemptis  in  cun<5las  un- 

dique  partes. 

This  Argument,  which  is  ta- 
ken from  the  Evidence  of  our 
own  Senfes,  the  above-cited  Bru- 
no thiis  illuftrates :  Our  very 
Eyes,  fays  he,  acknowledge  as 
much,  becaufe  we  iiiil  fee,  that 
one  Thing  ever  compretiends  a- 
nother  ;  &  mai  fentiamo  ne  con 
efterno,  ne  con  interno  ienfo, 
cofa  non  comprefa  da  altra  o  fi- 
mile  :  And  there  is  nothing 
which  terminates  it  felf:  In 
Ihort,  after  no  lefs  than  eigh? 
Arguments,  he  concludes,  Che 
non  fi  puo  negare  il  Ipacio  infini- 
to,  fe  non  con  la  voce,  come 
fanno  gli  pertinaci,  Sec.  That 
Space  is  infinite  cayn  not  be  d&- 
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So  Earth  the  Seas,  and  Seas  the  Earth  controul  j 
But  there  is  Nothing  that  can  Bound  the, Whole. 
Wherefore  'tis  fuch,  that  did  fwift  Lightning  fly 
1005  Thro*  the  Vast  Space  to  all  Eternity, 

No  Utmost  Part,  no  End  would  e'er  be  found. 
So  vaftly  Wide  it  is,  and  Without  Bound. 

Again  5  Nature's  eternal  Laws  provide, 
That  the  vaft  All  fhould  be  Immensely  Wide, 

Bound- 
NOTES, 


^ 


ny'd^exceptby  the  noify  Tongues 
of  feme  obftinate  Impertinents ; 
to  confute  whom  he  brings  twen- 
ty very  clofe  and  convincing  Ar- 
fumentSjbut  to  repeat  'em  would 
e  too  prolix  in  this  Place.  In  a 
word  thus :  There  is  nothing 
•which  contains,  or  can  indeed  be 
faid  to  embrace  and  bound  the 
Univerfe,  but  what  is  immenfely 
profound,  and  in  a  manner  infi- 
nite, fo  that  the  moft  rapid  Ri- 
vers,and  moft  exuberant  Streams 
in  the  World  can  never  arrive  to 
the  Limits  of  it,  were  they  to 
glide  incefTantly,  and  to  all  E- 
ternity  :  nor  would  they  ever 
have  a  lefs  way  to  go.  Out  of 
this  vaft  Space  new  and  never- 
failing  Supplies  are  brought  to 
every  Thing  by  a  perpetual  Suc- 
iceffion  of  a  like  Numbers  of  A- 
toms  to  a  like  Number :  Et  me- 
defime  parti  di  materia  con  le 
medefime  fempre  fi  convertono, 
as  the  fame  Bruno  exprefles  it, 
,which  is  exatftly  the  Opinion  of 
Epicurus,  and  proves  the  Uni- 
yerfeto  be  infinite,  not  only  from 
its  Number  of  Atoms,  or  the  In- 
definitenefs  of  the  Void  ;  but  by 
both  together  fand  fotoo  the  fol- 
lowing Verfes  declare)  :  Yet  not 
as  if  this  Univerfe  were  continu- 
ous, but  that  there  are  fome 
empty  Interftices  diftant  from 
the  Body  of  it. 

1004.  That  did  fwift  Light- 
ning fly,  dec."]  The  Words  in 
Lucretius  are : 

Bft  igitur  natura  loci,  fpatium- 

que  profundi. 
Quod  neque  clara  fuo  percutrere 

flumina  curfu, 


pofllnt    xvi    labentia 
ut  reftet 


Perpetuo 

tracftu  : 
Nee  prorfum   facere, 

minus  ire  meando  : 

The  Tranflator  has  chang'd  the 
Word  fluminainto  fulmina,  con- 
trary to  the  Authority  of  all  the 
Editions  of  our  Authour,  an4 
to  the  Opinion  of,  1  think,  all  the 
Annotators,  except  Faber,  who, 
in  his  Note  upon  this  Place,  fays, 
that  fulmina  would  be  better  j 
tho  he  retains  flumina  in  the 
Text :  And  indeed  the  Reafons  he 
gives  for  fulmina  appear  weal? 
and  little  perfuafive  :  becaufe, 
fays  he.  Lightning  is  frequently 
brought  as  an  Inftance  of  Swift- 
nefs,  Et  fulminis  ocior  alis ;  and 
becaufe  the  Word  clara  fuits  bet- 
ter to  the  Nature  of  that  than  of 
a  River.  The  firft  is  certainly 
true  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
River  is  frequently  us'd  as  an  In- 
ftance of  perpetual  Motion ; 

Rufticus  expedat  dum  defluat 

amnis  *,  at  ille 
Labitur,   Sc  labetur  in  omne  vo-« 

lubilis  arvum.  Horat. 

And  the  Words  labentia,  ire,  me-: 
ando,    feem  to  agree  better  with  J 
the  gliding  of  a  River,  than  with  ;, 
the  impetuous  Swiftnefs  of  Light- 
ning. And  our  Tranflatour  him-  . 
felf  inhis  Latin  Edition  of  this 
Authour,    reads  flumina,     and 
gives  this  Paflage  the  fame  In- 
terpretation that  I  have  given  it 
in    the    immediately   preceding  ' 

1008.    Again,  8cc.~]    In  theft 
1 3.  v.  he  proves  the  Univerfe  to 
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ido  Boundless  and  Infinite,  becaufe  they  place 
Body  as  Bound  to  Void,  to  Body  Space, 
By  mutual  Bounding  making  both  Immense; 
For  did  they  not  each  other  bound,    but  one 
Were  Infinite i  for  Inftance,  Space  alone; 

NOTES. 
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be  infinite,  by  an  Argunient 
which  feems  to  be  levell'd  againft 
the  Stoicks  :  who,  as  Plutarch 
witneires,  held  indeed  the  Void 
to  be  infinite,  but  Bodies  finite  : 
but  Lucretius,  following  the 
Do(f^rine  of  Epicurus,  teaches 
that  Body  and  Void  mutually 
bound  each  other  ;  and  that  an 
Immenfity  muft  of  Neceffity 
proceed  from  that  mutual  Ter- 
mination, becaufe  neither  of 
them,  that  is,  neither  Body  nor 
Void,  can  be  the  laft  :  but  what- 
ever has  no  Part,  that  can  be  the 
laft  or  extreameft,  that  indeed  is 
infinite:  For,  if  one  of  the  two, 
(Body  for  Example)  did  not 
bound  the  other,  (Void)  yet  the 
Void  would  be  infinite,  as  he  has 
before  prov'd  it  to  be  :  but  all  fi- 
nite Bodies  would  be  dilTolv'd  ; 
for  the  finite  Seeds,  their  Con- 
texture being  all  at  once  broken, 
would  be  fcattcrM  thro  the  im- 
menfe  Void,  nay,  would  never 
have  join'd  :  for  the  finite  Seeds 
being  once  difpers'd  in  the  Infi- 
nite Void,  would  have  continu- 
ally wander'd  up  and  down  in  it. 
Epicurus  writes  all  this  to  Hero- 
dotus :    E'iTs  >o   viv  TO  Ksvor  aVei- 

€(p8p5TO  Y^  TO  a.'Trei^v  jtevov.i'is- 
^'ovIcCf     re   s-tMovTct  v!^  Tct?  ocvTi- 

XOTTctC 

1013.  For  did,  &c.]  The  Ob- 
fcurity  of  thefe  4.  v.  has  made 
Ibme  of  the  Commentators  on 
Lucretius  give  them  over  as  in- 
pxpUcable  ;  and  even  our  Tran- 
flatour  is  a  little  dark  in  the  In- 
tetpretation  he  has  given  them  ; 
but  the  Senfe  of  them  evidently 


!  is  this  :  If  there  were  either  an 
j  infinite  Space,  without  as  infinite 
i  a  Number  of  Atoms  or  Bodies  to 
give  Bounds  and  Limits  to  it ; 
or  an  Infinity  of  Bodies,  and  noc 
an  infinite  Space  for  them  to  a<fl 
in,  (for  Corpus  terminatur  ina* 
ni,  &  inane  corpore^  it  would 
follow,  that  nothing  could  en- 
joy the  leaft  Permanency  :  For 
it  does  not  appear  that  Lucretius 
anywhere  pofitively  alTertSjthac 
the  Corruption  of  one  Thing  is 
the  Produd  of  another,  accor- 
ding to  the  vulgar  Senfe  of  the 
Schools  ;  and  perhaps  too  he  had 
confider'd  thofe  Creatures  that 
are  nourifh'd  fo  long  by  Sleep 
and  other  folitary  Ways  ;  as 
Bears,  Tortoifes,  Dormice,  fome 
Sorts  of  Summer  Birds,  Flies, 
and  other  Infeds  j  and  this  made 
Nardius  upon  this  Place  thus  wit- 
tily exclaim  :  Edaciores  proinde 
atque  infirmiores  funt  Lucretia- 
ni  Divi  gliribus  abftinentibus  : 
The  Gods  of  Lucretius  are  more 
hungry, voracious  and  weak  than 
even  Dormice,  and  fuch  abfte- 
mious  and  inconfiderable  Ani- 
mals. His  Opinion  was,  that 
the  Portion  of  Matter,  which  is 
neceflaryfor  the  daily  Supply  of 
decaying  Compounds,  would 
elfe  have  been  loft  and  utterly 
difpers'd  in  fo  vaft,  bottomlefs 
and  indeterminate  an  Abyfs,  and 
that  Nothing  could  ever  meet  a- 
gain,  and  produce  or  create,  if 
the  Supplies  were  not  equally  as 
infinite.  And  to  fpeak  the  Truth, 
it  is  not  fo  extreamly  difficult  to 
comprehend  a  Space  in  a  manner 
indeterminate,  if  not  infinite  ; 
fince  the  infinite  God  is  able  to 
effecTt  Things  infinitely  exceed- 
ing our  flender  and  bounded 
Specula- 
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1 01 5  Nor  Man,  nbt  Earth,  nor  Heav'n,  nor  could  the  Sea 
Nor  Bodies  of  the  Gods  one  Moment  be :  ' 

For  Seeds  of  Things,  their  Union  all  deftroy'd, 
Would  fly  diflblv'dj  and  fcatter'd,  thro' the  Vo'id  : 
Or  rather  into  Things  had  ne'er  combin'd, 
lojoBecaufe  once  parted,  they  had  never  join  d. 

For  fure  Unthinking  Seeds  did  ne'er  difpofe 
Themfelves  by  Counfel,  nor  their  Order  chofe, 

Nor 
NOTES, 


Speculations.  Heraclitus  fays, 
TftTv  QeiCDY  rdi  'atroMot  2ise  dUTri^i- 
Wf  fM  j'iVitfCDteS^,  that  many  of 
the  great  and  wonderful  Works 
of  God  are  not  known  to  fome 
Men  becaufe  of  their  Increduli- 
ty. And  Chryfippus  adds,  Si 
quid  eft  quod  efficiat  ea,  qua 
homo,  licet  ratione  fit  prseditus, 
facere  non  poffit  ;  id  profedo  eft 
majus,  &  fortius,  &  fapientius 
homine,  Ladant.  de  Ira  Dei.  If 
there  be  any  created  Thing, 
which  exceeds  the  utmoft  Skiil 
and  Comprehenfion  of  the  wifeft 
Man  upon  Earth,  that  was  cer- 
tainly made  by  one  who  is  infi- 
nitely greater,  more  powerful, 
and  more  wife  than  Man. 

ioi(^.  Nor  Bodies,  i&c]  In  this 
Verfe  Lucretius  feems  to  over- 
throw his  own  Opinion  concer- 
ning the  Nature  of  the  Deity, 
and  makes  it  fubjed  to  the  fame 
Diflblution  with  compounded 
Bodies. 

I02I.  Forfure,  &c.]  To  un- 
derftand  the  true  Meaning  of 
Lucretius  in  this  PafTage,  we 
muft  call  to  Mind,  that  the  Sto- 
icks  held  the  World  to  be  a  ra- 
tional Creature,  and  to  confift 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  of  Soul 
and  Body  :  The  Heavens,  accor- 
ding to  them,  being  the  fame  to 
the  Whole  as  Reafon  is  to  Man. 
Hence  Arnobius,  lib.  3.  ad  vers. 
Gentes  :  in  Philofophije  memo- 
rabiles  ftudio,atq;  adiftius  nomi- 
nis  columen,  vobis  laudatoribus 
clevati,  univerfam  iftam  molem 
mundi,  cujus  omnibus  amplexi- 
pus  ainbimur,  tegimur,  ac  fufti- 


nemur,  Animans  efle  unum,  fa- 
piens,  rationale,  confultum,  pro- 
babili  affeveratione  definiunt ; 
with  whom  agrees  Hilarius  in 
Genef.  is 

Hkc  tamen  ajthereo  <\\ix  machi- 

na  volvitur  axe, 
Non   tantum  Pidura  Poli  eftj 

fed  celfa  voluntas, 
Mens  ratioque  fubeft.  . 

Upon   which    Verfes    Barthius, 
lib.  31.   Adverfar.    cap.  12.    ob- 
ferves,  that  Mens  d>c  ratio  cceli 
eft  aftrorum,  ut  vocant,    Influ- 
entia,    quai  genus  gubernat  hu-  : 
manum  :  The  Mind  and  Under-  ' 
ftanding  of  the  Heaven  is  the  In- 
fluence,   as  they  call  it,    of  the 
Stars,  which  governs  Mankind. 
The  Stoieks    likewife,     as  Plu- 
tarch, de  facie  in  Orbe  Lunse, 
tells  us,  held  the  Stars  to  be  the 
Eyes  of  the  World,  their  corpo- 
real Deity.     Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Trifmegiftus,   and   many  other 
of  the  Antient  Philofophers  be- 
liev'dthe  World  to  be  indued  > 
with  a  rational  Soul,  being  per- 
fuaded  to  that  Belief  by  the  ad-» 
niirable  Order  and  Connexion  of  ,< 
its  Parts,  which  they  conceiv'd 
could  not   be  fuftain'd,    but  by 
a  Soul  intrinfecally  informing^  ;' 
ordering,  dilpofing,  and  connt&r' 
ing  them.    Hence  Virgil,   2i.zi.  < 
6.  V.  724. 
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Principio  Coelum  ,     ac  terra^ 

campolque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque   Globum    TLunst^ 

Titaniaque  Aftr*  ^ 
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Nor  any  Compads  made  how  each  fliould  move, 
But  from  Eccrnal  thro  the  Vacuum  ftrove, 
1025  Varioufly  mov'd  and  turn 'd,  uncilatlaft, 
Molt  Sorts  of  Motion  and  of  Union  paft, 
By  Chance  to  that  convenient  Order  hurl'd. 
Which  frames  the  Beings,  that  compofe  the  World. 

And 
NOTES, 


Spiritus  intus  alit,    totamque  in- 

fufa  per  Artus 
Mens  agitat  Molem,  dc  magno 

fe  corpore  mifcet. 

Which  Dryden  thus  interprets. 

Know   iirft,    tliat  Heav'n,   and 

Earth's  compaded  Frame, 
And   flowing  Waters,   and  the 

ftarry  Flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  Lights  one 

common  Soul 
Infpires  ;  and  feeds,  and  animates 

the  Whole  : 
This  adtive  Mind,   infus'd  thro 

all  the  Space, 
Unites,    and   mingles  with  the 

mighty  Mafs. 

And  this  Soul  of  the  World 
Thales  imagin'd  to  be  God  him- 
felf :  But  the  Platonifts  and 
Stoicks,  tho  they  held  the  World 
to  be  a  God,  allow'd  it  to  be  but 
a  fecondary  one  ;  for  that  Power, 
which  they  primarily  call  God, 
is  by  them  term'd  Ratio,  and 
Mens,  by  whom  they  affirm'd 
the  World  to  be  created.  Thus 
Cicero  in  Timjeus :  Deus  ille 
^ternus  (fcilicet  Mens)  hunc 
perftde  beatum  Deum,  (fcilicet 
Mundum )  procreavit.  The 
World  being,  in  their  Opinion, 
the  univerfal  Fufion  of  the  firft 
Divine  Mind  :  For  fo  Chryfip- 
pusin  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Natura 
Deor.  defcribes  it :  Vim  divinam 
in  ratione  elTe  pofitam,  dc  uni- 
verfa;  Natursc  animo  atque  men- 
te  :  ipfumque  Mundum  Deum 
dici,  6c  ejus  Anim^e  fufionem  u- 
niverfam  j  The  divine  Power  is 
feated  in  Reafort,  and  in  the 
Mind  of  univerfal  Nature  :  And 


this  World  is  faid  to  be  a  God 
and  the  univerfal  Fufion  or  Ex-' 
tenfion  of  that  Mind.  But  Lu- 
cretius in  thefe  1 6,  v.  pleafantly 
rallies  thefe  Philofophers,  and. 
purfues  his  Argument.  For  Fi- 
nite Seeds,  fays  he,  difpers'd  in 
the  Infinite  Space5had  never  com- 
bin'd  together, unlefs,  as  the  Sto- 
icks  held,  the  World  were  a  huge 
Animal,  and  evidently  a  God, 
and  its  Seeds  difpos'd  and  orde- 
red with  the  greatest  Art  and 
Prudence,  by  a  Spirit  that  is  in- 
fus'd thro  all  the  Members  and 
Parts  of  it.  He  derides  thefe 
prudent  and  thinking  Principles 
of  the  Stoicks,  and  teaches  from 
the  Maxims  of  Epicurus,  thac 
after  a  Length  of  Time  all 
Things  were  produc'd  by  a  for- 
tuitous Concourfe  of  the  infinite 
Bodies,  that  had  been  fluttering 
up  and  down  in  the  Infinite  Void; 
and  that  they  are  daily  renew'd 
and  repair'd  by  the  Seeds,  which 
the  infinite  Abundance  of  the 
firfl:  Bodies  continually  fupplies. 

1027.  By  Chance,  &c.]  This 
infinite  Magazine  or  Chaos  of 
Atoms,  being  of  fo  many  diffe- 
rent Figures,  Shapes  and  Dimen- 
fions,  and  indefatigably  and 
refllefsly  moving  to  and  fro, 
and  up  and  down,  in  the  bound- 
lefs  Space  and  infinite  Inanity,  in 
quo,  fays  Cicero,  lib.  i  de  fini- 
bus,  nee  fummum,  nee  infimum, 
nee  medium,  nee  ultimum,  nee 
extremum  fit,  thefe  indivifible 
Bodies,  I  fay,  juftling,  ilriking, 
urging  and  crowding  one  another 
by  fo  inceflant  an  Inquietude 
and  Eftuation  upon  all  Encoun- 
ters imaginable,  and  perhaps  for 
many  Myriads  of  Age?  having 
>l  thus 
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And  thefe  fame  Seeds,  now  orderly  maintained, 
1030  In  the  convenient  Motions  they  have  gain'd, 
Is  a  fufficient  Caufe  why  fertile  Earth, 
By  Sun. beams  quickened,  gives  new  Fruits  their  Birth: 
Why  Rivers  ftill  the  greedy  Deep  fupply, 
Why  Beafts  encreafe,  why  Sun  and  Moon  ne'er  dy. 

Which 
NOTES. 


thus  elTay'd,  as  it  were,  all  poffi- 
ble    Configurations,     Changes, 
Poflures,  Succeflions,  and  mutu- 
al Agitations,    chanc'd  at  laft  to 
ineet,  confent,  and  fall  into  this 
goodly   Fabrick,    this  wondrous 
Architedure    of   the   Oniverfe, 
which  we  daily  contemplate  with 
fo  much    Exftafy  and    Amaze- 
ment :    And  in  this   Inftant  it 
was  that   the  grofs  precipitated 
down\vards,  compelling  and  dri- 
ving upwards  the  more  light  and 
cafy,   which    convening    in   the 
Circumference  of  the  immenfe 
Poles,  wedg'd  each  other  into  the 
Form  of  that  Canopy,  which  we 
call  the  Heaven  or  Firmamenf  : 
while   from     the    more  clofely 
compad^ed,  refulted  the  Mafs  of 
Earth,  and  thofe  of  a  more  mid- 
dle Nature,  upon  the  Concourfe 
of  the  condens'd  Particles,ran  in- 
to the  humid  Subftance,     Part 
whereof  being    afterwards  iitly 
prepar'd,    was  exalted  into  thofe 
glorious   Luminaries,    which  a- 
dorn  the  celeftial  Concave,    the 
Refidue    being  referv'd  for  the 
Compofitlon     of  other  Bodies. 
Thus  we  have,    in  a  few  Words, 
the   Belief  of  Epicurus  concer- 
ning the  firft  Beginning  of  all 
Things ;     upon  which  we  may 
juftly  exclaim  with  Laiftantius 
de   Ira  Dei,    and  fay,    implevit 
Numerum  perfedie  infaniae,    ut 
nihil  ulterius  ad  jicipofTet,  while 
he  denies  God  to  have  had  any 
Hand     in  the  Creation  of  the 
World  :  For  indeed,  what  great- 
er Madnefs  can  there  be,  than  to 
imagin  that  a  Sword,    or  a  Book 
was    made  propter    finem,    for 
fome  End,    and  that  the  whole 
llniverfe,  $h§  great  Code  of  Na- 


ture, our  Eyes,  and  other  Mem- 
bers, Plants,  arid  a  thoufand  na- 
tural and  wonderful  Curiofities, 
which  infinitely  furpafs  ail  things 
of  Art,  iliould  refult  from 
Chance  only  ?  But  yet  how  new 
foever  and  very  ridiculous  this 
Syftem  may  feem,  the  Hypo- 
thefis  is  methodical,  and  not  of 
fo  vaft  Difficulty  for  a  rational, 
pious,  and  pra(fi:ical  Philofopher 
to  believe  and  rely  on,  as  perhaps 
appears  at  the  firft  Difcovery.  It 
is  the  Opinion  of  the  Learned 
Des  Cartes,  that  tho  God  had 
given  no  other  Form  to  the 
World  than  that  of  the  Chaos, 
and  only  eftabli filing  Laws  to 
Nature,  had  fo  far  afforded  his 
Concurrence,  that  ilie  iliould 
have  been  oblig'd  to  acfl  in  the 
Manner  ilie  ufually  does,  we 
might  fafely  believe-  without  vi- 
olating the  Miracle  of  the  Crea- 
tion ,  that  by  her  alone  all 
Things  which  are  purely  materi- 
al, might  in  Time  have  render'd 
themfelves  fuch  as  we  now  be- 
hold them  to  be.  Befides,  the 
Difficulty  of  refolving  how  this 
Mafs  of  Matter  on  which  we  in- 
habit, and  of  which  we  are  in- 
deed a  Part,  iliould  be  compos'd 
of  fuch  Principles  as  are  before 
defcrib'd,  wiJl  appear  to  be  no 
fuch  vaft  Incongruity,  if  we  give 
ourfelves  Leave  but  gradually  to 
confider,  and  imagin  the  Earth 
as  but  one  folitary  Part  of  the 
LIniverfe,  compos'd  of  many  fuch 
Congeftions ;  and  then  by  Con- 
fequence  we  muft  be  forc'd  to 
grant,  that  the  Bail  may  be  co- 
agmentated  of  many  fmaller  Por- 
tions or  MalTes  heap'd  one  upon 
another;  In  like  manner  as 
Moun- 
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1035  Which  could  not  be,  nnlefs  Supplies  ft  ill  came 
,     From  the  Vast  Mass,  and  prop'd  the  finking  Fame. 

As 

N  O  T  E  S, 


Mountains  fometimes,  from  an 
Aggregation  of  Rocks ;  thofe 
Rocks,  from  an  Accumulation  of 
Stones ;  thofe  Stones  again,  from 
a  Multitude  of  Grains  of  Sand  ; 
that  Sand,  from  an  Affenibly 
of  Duft  ;  and  laftly  the  Duft, 
from  a  more  minute,  but  innu- 
merable Colledion  of  impercep- 
tible Atoms  or  Principles.  But 
indeed  few  of  the  Antients  fa- 
vour'd  the  Opinion  of  the  fortu- 
itous Production  of  the  Univerfe 
from  fruftis  quibufdam  temere 
concurrentibus,  and  therefore 
lyadantius,  in  his  Treatife  de 
Ira  Dei,  is  in  the  right  to  break 
out :  Quanto  melius  fuerat  ta- 
cere,  quam  in  ufus  tam  mifera- 
biles,  tam  inanes  habere  Lin- 
guam !  Yet  what  fome  of  thofe 
very  Antients  have  written  and 
confefs'd  of  the  Firft  Mover  is 
indeed  very  extraordinary,  con- 
fidering  that  they  had  only  natu- 
ral Reafon  for  their  Guide.  Tha- 
lesMilefius,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  others,  whom  the  learned 
Grotius,  in  his  AiTertion  of  the 
Verity  of  the  Chriftian  Religion 
has  mentioned  all  together,  af- 
crib'd  the  Creation  of  the  Uni- 
verfe to  God  alone ;  nay,  they 
held  that  the  Almighty  was  even 
himfelf  in  all  Things  : 


Deum   namque  ire  per 

omnes 
Terrafque ,     tradufque    maris, 

coelumque  profundum: 
Hinc  pecudes,   armenta,    viros, 

genus  omne  ferarum 
Quemque  fibi  tenues  nafcen^em 

arcelTere  vitas. 

Virg.  Georg.  IV.  V.221. 

To  the  fame  Purpofe  too  the 
great  Apoftle  himfelf  truly  and 
divinely  philofophifes  to  the  fu- 
perftitious  Athenians,  A<Rs,  17. 
^§?     r^^y,  evei;  Ariftoi;iea   as 


much  an  Atheift  as  many  take 
him  to  have  been,  held  the  fame 
Belief  in  his  more  mature  and  fe- 
rious  Thoughts,  as  may  be  de- 
duc'd  from  divers  Expreffions  in 
his  Book  de  Mundo.  And  as  for 
any  other  fortuitous  Production, 
fuch  as  our  Epicurus,  Heraclitus, 
Empedpcles,  Parmenjdes,  Leu- 
cippus,  and  Ariftotle  too  feem'd 
"^t  firft  to  favour,  by  which  all 
Things  were  conftrain'd  to  a(ft 
by  certain  fatal  Neceffities ;  thig 
fingle  Objedlion,  how  thofe  cu- 
rious Animals,  perfe<ft  and  a(i- 
mirable  Plants,  i&c.  could  by  a 
Beginning  fo  extraordinary  be 
built,  compos'd,  and  excogitated 
in  fo  exquifite  a  Manner,  that  the 
meer  Gonfideration  even  of  9 
Gnat,  or  the  Eye  of  a  paultry 
Fly,  the  leaft  Particle  of  the  Mi- 
crocofm,  Man's  Body,  has  beep 
able  to  open  the  Eyes  of  one  of 
the  World's  moft  learned  A- 
theifts  without  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence and  fome  omnipotent 
Caufe,  is  undoubtedly  not  to  be 
imagin'd,  much  lefs  demonftra^ 
ted  :  Well  therefore  might  he 
thus  exclaim  :  Componq  hie 
profecfto  Canticum  in  Creatoris 
noftri  laudem  :  Galen,  de  ufu 
partium,  lib.  5.  and  who  that  fe- 
rioully  confider§  this  can  abiiairi 
from  joining  in  the  Canticle 
with  hin^  ?  For  then  we  might 
with  as  much  Reafon  believe,that 
a  great  Volunie  of  excellent  Sen- 
tences, the  hiiiorical  Relation  of 
fpnie  intricate  and  true  Affair, 
or  an  Epick  Poem  in  juft  ancL 
true  Numbers  Ihquld  refult  from 
the  fortuipus  and  accidental 
Mifchance  of  a  Printers  Alpha- 
bet, the  Letters  falling  out  cif 
their  Boxes  confufedly,and  withr 
out  the  Difpofition  either  qf  Au- 
thor or  Artift, 

1035.  Which  coyld  not,    &c.] 

The    ^toj^ks  were  of  Opinion, 

M  ?  ;h4| 
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As  Beasts,  depriv'd  of  Food,  fo  Things  muftdy 
As  foon  as  Matter  fails  of  juft  Supply.  ' 

Nor  can  external  Strokes  preferve  the  Whole  ; 
1 040  Sometimes  they  may  the  hafty  Flight  controul 
Of  fome  fmall  Part,  till  others  come  and  join. 
And  taking  hold  into  one  Mafs  combine ; 
But  very  oft  they  muft  rebound,  and  then  9 

The  Principles  of  Things  may  break  the  Chain,  > 
1045  And  get  their  former  Liberty  again,  j 

Nay,  that  thefe  Strokes  might  be,  this  lading  Fight, 
The  Mass  of  Matter  muft  be  Tnfinite. 
'Tis  cenain  then,  that  there  muft  come  Supply 
From  the  Vast  Mass,  B(ppairing  Things  that  dy. 

But 
N  O  T  £  5. 

manner  as  all  Animals  would 
foon  dy,  if  they  were  not  daily 
fupported  wich  Food. 

1039.  Nor  can.  dec.']  In  thefe 
II.  V.  he  goes  on  and  fays:  But 
leaft  any  iliouid  perhaps  objed, 
that  the  Atoms,  officioufly  mo- 
ving up  and  dovv'n,  which  even 
Lucretius  owns  they  do,  meet 
and  rudely  fliock  one  another, 
and  that  from  that  Conflict  i? 
proceeds,  that  being  thus  ftop'd 
and  hinder'd  in  their  Courfe, 
they  join  together,  and  are  com- 
pacted into  Bodies :    And  there- 


that  the  Worlds  had  been  fre-  1 
quently  deftroy'd,  or  rather  that  j 
they  decay'd,    and  were  difTolv'd 
by  Time  ;    but  that  ftijl,   Phce- 
nix-like,    they  were  continually 
reftor'd,  as  it  were,  from  the  A- 
ihes     of   the    expiring    World. 
Kow  Epicurus  makes  this  Refto- 
ration  to  proceed  from  the  Chan- 
ges and  fortunate  Encounters  of 
his   Atoms,    which  not  having, 
lince  the  Moment  of  their  acci- 
dental Coition,  which  begot  the 
Univerfe,    deviated    from   their 
originally  defign'd,  ftated,     and 
equal    Motions,     nor  funk  any 
lower  to  hinder  and  difcompofe 
the  reft,    are  the   Caufe  of  the 
prefervation  of  the  whole  Frame: 
for  without  this  infinite  Supply 
of  Matter,     Rivers    themfelves 
would  have  become  Channels  of 
Duft ;    the  Sun  and   Stars  have 
waxed  cold,    dim,    and  without 
Influence  ;    and  the  very  Bodies 
of  Animals  have  funk  to  an  utter 
DeftrucTtion  both  cf  the  Species 
and  Individuals. 

1037.  As  Beads,  See]  In  thefe 
2.  v.  he  illuftrates  the  Argument 
he  laft  propos'd,  and  teaches, 
that  all  Things  would  foon  be 
diflTolv'd,  unkfs  Matter  were 
continually  fupply'd  from  the 
infinite  Plent^j:  of  Atoms,  to 
m.ake  good  the  Dammage  that 
Bodies  daily    fuffer ;      in    like 


fore,  tho  they  be  finite,  yet, 
fince  they  mutually  ftrike  one 
another,  the  Things  that  are  al- 
ready conjoin'd,  are  fo  far  from 
lofing  any  of  their  Parts,  that  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  more  and 
more  increas'd  by  the  new  A- 
toms,  that  arc  always  coming  to 
them  :  he  alTerts,  that  finite  A- 
toms  can  not  always,  and  at  e- 
very  Moment  of  Time  mutually 
itrike  one  another  i  nay,  that 
when  they  do,  they  muft  fome- 
times  rebound,  and  thus  give 
Time  and  Room  to  the  Prmd- 
pies  of  the  Compounds,  which  1 
affecTt  to  be  in  continual  Motion, 
to  break  the  Chain  of  their  Con- 
texture, and  to  fly  away  from 
one  another :  Nay  more,  that 
there  could  be  no  Strokes  what- 
ever, except  the  Atoms  were  inr 
|imtc, 
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1050      But  fcorn  their  Dreams,  who  fondly  can  believe. 
And  teach,  that  all  Things  to  the  Middle  ftrive, 
And  by  that  natural  Prelfure  this  whole  Frame 
Might  be  maintain'd,  its  Order  ftill  the  fame. 
Without  external  Impulfe  ;    high  and  low 
1055  "Would  always  be  as  firmly  joined  as  now; 

And  their  own  Site,  their  difrr'ent  Place  pofTefs, 
Since  All  unto  one  common  Centre  prefs. 
They  farther  teach  that  pond'rous  Weights  below 
Unto  their  refting  Places  upwards  go  : 

And 
NOTES. 


finite,   as  he  obferv'd  before. 


V. 


1019. 

1050.  But  fcorn,  &C.3  Laflly, 
left  his  Memmius  ihould  have 
embrac'd  a  different  Opinion, 
and  believe  that  the  Univerfe  has 
a  Centre,  to  which  all  Things 
tend  by  their  natural  Heavinefs  *, 
and  therefore  that  there  is  no 
Need  of  an  infinite  Multitude  of 
Atonis,that  continually  meeting 
together,  may  by  external  Blows 
keep  this  compacfied  Frame  of  the 
World  in  good  Repair  ;  he  con- 
futes, and  at  the  fame  time  de- 
rides all  Belief  of  a  Centre  :  For 
he  fuppofes  with  the  Stoicks, 
who  were  very  zealous  AfTerters 
of  a  Centre,  that  there  was  here- 
tofore a  confus'd  Multitude  of 
Particles,  fcatter'd  up  and  down 
thro  the  whole  immenfe  Space  ; 
and  that  all  thofe  Particles  made 
their  Way  to  one  Point,  that  is 
to  fay,  to  the  Middle  of  the  U- 
niverfe  :  That  this  is  the  Rcafon 
that  the  Earth  is  round,  and 
fufpended  in  the  Midft  of  the 
World,  and  that  all,  even  the 
oppoiite  Parts  of  this  Globe  are 
inhabited  by  Animals,  which  fall 
not  down  into  thofe  Parts  of  the 
Heavens  that  are  beneath  them, 
becaufe  their  Heavinefs  makes 
them  tend  to  the  Middle  ;  that 
for  the  fame  Reafon  too  the  Sky 
is  vaulted  and  roui'd  around, 
and  the  Sun,  who  with  never- 
ceaiing  Motion  runs  thro  the 
Archof  the  Heavens;  alternate- 
)y    gives  Day    to  the  oppofite 


Parts  of  the  Earth  :  And  that 
it  is  not  to  be  fear*d  that  the 
higheft  and  lowefl:  Parts  of  the 
Frame  will  ever  be  disjoin'd 
from  one  another,  fince  they  all 
flrive  to  one  and  the  fame  Cen- 
tre. He  has  compriz'd  this  in 
16.  V.  and  will  now  endeavour 
to  prove  this  Opinion  to  be 
weak  and  fooliili,  and  that  there 
is  no  Middle  Place  whatever  in 
the  Univerfe  :  Befides,  he  fup- 
pofes it  an  Abfurdity  to  believe 
that  any  ponderous  Thing  can 
ftop  and  fupport  it  felf,  or  make 
its  way  upwards  into  the  adverfe 
Parts  of  the  Earth :  For  the  E- 
picureans  adher'd  to  that  vulgar 
Notion :  And  indeed  many  of 
the  Antients,  and  even  of  the 
firft  Chriftians^  did  not  believe 
the  Antipodes,  particularly  La- 
dlantius  and  St.  Auguftin  were 
very  difficult  of  Belief  upon  that 
Matter.  Virgilius,  a  German 
Bifhop,  as  it  is  related  by  Aven-r 
tinus,  in  Hift.  Boiorum,  was 
like  to  have  fuffer'd  a  very  fe- 
vere  Puniiliment  for  favouring  a 
little  of  this  miftaken  Herefy, 
Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Philofoph, 
lib.  I.  tells  us,  That  Oecetes  af- 
firm'd  there  were  two  Earths  ; 
between  which ,  Philolaus,  a 
Difciple  of  his,  interferted  ano- 
ther Continent  of  Fire  ;  which 
Opinion  Sandivogius  and  otheir 
Hermetick  Philosophers  have  al- 
fo  illuftrated  :  but  a  founder 
Philofophy.  and  certain  Experi 
ence  and  JCnowledge,  have  long 
fince 
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loiSo  And  as  our  Shadows  in  fmooth  Streams  appear  j 
So  Feet  to  Feet  fome  Animals  walk  there ; 
Yet  can  no  fooner  fall  into  thofe  Skies, 
That  lie  beneath,  than  we  to  Heav'n  can  rife  : 
When  P  HOEB-vs  climbs  their  Eaft,  the  feeble  Light 

1065  Of  Stars  peeps  forth,  and  beautifies  our  Night . 
But  this  ridic'lous  Dream,  this  Fanfy  fprings 
From  Ign'rance,  blind  in  Principles  of  Things. 
Forfince  the  Void  is  Infinite,  the  Space 
Immense  ;  how  can  there  be  a  Middle  Place? 

1070  Or  grant  there  were; 

Why  may  not  Bodies  end  their  tedious  Race, 
And  ftop  as  well  in  any  other  Place, 
As  there?   For  ev'ry  Part  of  Empty  Space, 
Or  Midst,  or  not,  muft  equally  allow 

1075  Topond'rous  Movents  eafy  Paflage  thro' : 

For  there's  no  Place,   to  which  by  Nature  preft, 
Seeds  lofe  their  Force  of  Weight,  and  freely  reft 
Nor  Empty  Space  can  prop  the  Seeds,  nor  ftay 
Their  Morion  ;  'tis  its  Nature  to  give  Way  : 

-NOTES. 


U 


fince  evinc'd  the  Errour  of  all 
thofe  Opinions. 

\o6o.  And  as,  &C.3  For  if  we 
look  on  the  Shadows  of  Animals 
in  the  Water,  their  Feet  feem  di- 
rectly upwards  towards  our  Sky. 

1062,  Yet  can,  &C.3  For  one 
of  the  trifling  Objedions  which 
fome  of  the  Antients  made  a- 
gainft  the  Antipodes  was,  that 
if  there  were  any  fuch  Place,  all 
Weights  and  heavy  Bodies  muft 
there  tend  upwards  towards  the 
Centre,  to  which  they,  tend 
downwards  with  us :  Nor  could 
they  comprehend  how  the  Crea- 
tures there  did  no  more  fall 
downwards  to  their  Skies,  than 
our  Bodies  here  mount  upwards, 
and  knock  their  Heads  againft 
the  oppofite  Hemifphere.  And 
this  fbolifh  Conceit  perhaps  was 
what  made  Lucius,  as  Plutarch, 
de  Mac.  in  Orbe  Lun.  reports, 
deride  thofe  in  his  Time,  who 
fanfy 'd  that  Men  crawl  there 
with  their  Backs  downwards,  as 
CatSj  Mice,  ^nd  Spiders  do  upon 


the  Walls  and  Cielings  of  our 
Houfes.  We  read  likewife  of 
the  Scoff  which  Demonacftes  put 
upon  a  Man,  who  was  difcour- 
fing  with  him  concerning  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Regions 
avT;x,9ovwv,  when  leading  him 
to  the  Mouth  of  a  Well,  Num- 
quid,  fays  he,  tales  elfe  Antipo-* 
das  afleris  ? 

10^4.  Phoebus]  Of  whom  fee 
V.  8i(5. 

io64.  But  this,  &c.]  Having! 
laid  down  and  explained  the  O^ 
pinion  of  thofe  who  held  a  Cen- 
tre in  the  Univerfe,  he  attacks  it  i 
in  thefe  1 6.  v.  and  teaches  in  the 
firft  Place,  ,  that  there  can  be 
Middle,  becaufe  the  Void  is  in- 
finite. Plutarch  too  in  liice  man- 
ner :  The  Univerfe  k  infinite  : 
But  what  is  Infinite  has  neither 
Beginning  nor  End  ;  and  there- 
fore it  can  not  have  a  Middle  : 
For  the  Middle  itfelf  is  a  Sort  of 
Extream  :  And  Infinitenefs  is  a 
Privation  of  Extream  s :  And  he 
argues  Chryfippus,  to  b$  gvil^X 
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loSo  In  Bodies  then  there  lies  no  fond  Defire 
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To  feek  the  Midst,  which  keeps  this  Frame  intire^ 

Befides  ;  they  grant  not  all,  but  only  thofe, 
Which  heavy  Water,  and  dull  Earth  compofe. 

Strive 
NOTES. 


©f  a  manifeft  Contradiction,  in 
giving  a  middle  Place  to  Infi- 
nity. De  Stoic.  Repugn.  And 
Plato  himfelf,  in  his  Timoeus, 
feems  to  queftion  any  furfum  or 
deorfum  at  all  in  Nature  :  for, 
fays  he,  the  whole  Heaven  is 
round  :  and  therefore  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  call  any  Place  high- 
er or  lower,  as  in  relation  to  the 
Middle.  Befides,  fays  Lucreti- 
us, grant  there  be  a  Centre,  yet 
no  Reafon  can  be  given  why  hea- 
vy Things  fliould  ft  op  and  reft 
in  that  Middle  Part  of  the  Void, 
rather  than  in  any  other  Part  of 
it :  becaufe  it  is  the  Nature  of 
the  whole  Void  to  give  way  to 
ponderous  Things ;  nor  can  any 
Part  of  the  Void  fupport  any 
Thing  that  has  but  the  leaft 
Weigh tjbecaufe  the  Void  is  of  ail 
Things  the  leaft  firm  and  folid. 

1080.  In  Bodies,  &c.]  In  all 
the  former  Editions  of  this  Tran- 
flation,  thefe  two,  and  moft  of 
the  following  Verfes  of  this  Book 
are  tranfpos'd,  and  the  Senfe  of 
Lucretius  wretchedly  imbroil'd 
and  confus'd,  if  not  totally  mi- 
Aaken  :  No  doubt  our  Tranfla- 
tour  follow'd  fome  of  the  Old  E- 
ditions  of  Lucretius,  and  finding 
them  incorretft  in  this  PafTage, 
endeavour'd  to  mend  them  in  his 
Interpretation,  but  has  fucceed- 
ed  fo  ill,  that  we  may  well  apply 
to  his  Verfion  what  Lambinus 
j  faid  of  the  Original  Text,  before 
'  he  had  correded,  and  brought  it 
I  into  fome  tolerable  Order  :  To- 
tus  hie  locus,  qui  deinceps  fequi- 
tur,  miferabilem  in  modum  per- 
turbatus  &  confufus  erat :  ex 
qua  ordinis  perturbatione  ita  ob- 
fcurus  erat,  ut  nulla  esjgfe  pro- 
babilis  fententia  elici  poflet.  I 
have  attemjjted.to  fet  it  to  rights 
in  this  Edition ;   and  in  the  few 


Alterations  and  Additions  I 
have  made,  where  the  true 
Meaning  of  Lucretius  was  evi- 
dently miftaken,  or  imperfedly 
render'd,  as  well  as  in  the  Dif* 
pofition  and  Placing  of  the  Ver- 
les,  I  have  follow'd  the  Inter- 
pretation and  Order,  which 
Creech  himfelf  has  given  and  ob- 
ferv'd  in  his  Latin  Edition  of 
Lucretius  *,  and  hope  I  have  done 
Juftice  both  to  our  Tranflatour 
and  his  Authour. 

1082.  Befides,  they,  &c.]  His 
fecond  Argument  againft  thofe 
that  hold  a  Centre,  is  contain'd 
in  thefe  22.  v.  which  are  chiefly 
taken  up  in  reciting  their  Opini- 
on ;  and  he  that  recites  an  Ab- 
furdity,  confutes  it.  Now  they 
teach,  fays  he,  that  the  Particles 
of  Earth  and  Water  only  tend  to 
the  Centre ;  but  that  thofe  of 
Fire  and  of  Air  ftrive  upwards  : 
That  of  the  Fires  which  arife 
from  the  Centre  the  Planets  and 
Stars  are  made,  and  their  Flames 
preferv'd  and  kept  alive  ;  But 
Lucretius  anfwers,  if  fome  Ear- 
thy Particles  did  not  rife  upwards 
likewife,  how  could  Animals  be 
nouriili'd  ?  How  could  Trees, 
and  all  Manner  of  Plants  grow, 
become  green  and  flouriili,  but 
by  help  of  the  needful  Food  with 
which  the  Earth  fupplies  them  ? 
In  the  next  Place,  fays  he,  they 
pretend,  that  certain  folid  Hea- 
vens, which  ftop  and  enclofe 
thefe  light  Particles  that  arife 
from  the  Centre,  are  roul'd  a- 
round  all  Things  :  for  if  thefe 
Particles  were  not  ftopt,  and  re- 
ftrain'd  in  their  Motion,  they 
would  immediately  fly  away 
thro  the  immenfe  Void  ;  the 
Heavens  wo^ld  fall  to  Pieces,  the 
Earth  flip  away  from  our  Feet, 
and  the  Contexture  of  the  whole 
Frame 
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Strive  to  the  Centre  :    but  that  two  retire, 

1 085  Endeav'ring  from  it,  as  light  Air  and  Fire  ; 
Whence  Stars,  thofe  feeble  Ornaments  of  Night, 
Are  nourifli'd,  and  gay  P  k  0  £  s  x'  ^  fiercer  Light: 
Becaufe  the  Flame,  which  from  the  Midst  retires, 
When  got  on  high  combines  its  fcatter'd  Fires.      (bud, 

1090  But  how  could  An'mals  live,  how  Leaves  on  Branches 
If  earthy  Parts  rofe  not,  and  gave  them  Food  ? 
Then  they  contend,  the  Highest  Heav'n,  around 
All  Things  inciofing,  is  of  all,  the  Bound  ;  (fly 

Elfe  the  World's  Walls,  like  fwifteft  Flames  would 

1 095  Thro  the  Vast  Space  5    the  Fabrick  of  the  Sky, 
Confus'dly  falling,  lower  Buildings  meet ; 
Elfe  faithlefs  Earth  forfake  our  trembhng  Feet ; 
And  all  Things  both  in  Heav'n  and  Earth  deftroy  d, 
Confus'dly  fcatter  thro  the  Boundlefs  Void  ; 

1 1 00  And  in  one  Moment  ev'ry  Thing  deface. 

But  unfeen  Atoms,  and  vaft  Empty  Space  : 
For  wherefoe'er  the  Fabrick  does  begm 
To  fail,  there  greedy  Death  will  enter  in  ; 
And  thro  the  ruinous  Breach  the  violent  Courle 

1105  Of  rapid  Matter  rufh  with  mighty  Force. 
This  learnt,  'tis  no  uneafy  Task  to  know 
The  Reft:  I'll  lead  thee  on,  and  clearly  fhow 
The  Pride  of  Nature,  and  Philosophy, 
Her  greateft  Works,  and  pleafe  thy  curious  Eye: 

I II  o  The  Walk  is  pleafant ;  'tis  an  eafy  Way 

All  bright  and  clear,  for  Things  will  Things  betray 
By  mutual  Light ;  and  we  from  one  Thing  known 
To  hidden  Truths  fuccefsfully  go  on. 

NOTES, 

Frame  would  be  difTolY'd  t  for  \  thers  ufe  the  fame  Exp^^^o"',  ^ 
whenever  any  Part  of  the  World  1 10^.  This  learnt,  &c.]  Thrc 
begins  to  fan,  the  DilTolution  of  this  whole  Book  he  has  been  ma- 
the  Whole  will  follow. 

10S6  Whence  Stars,  &c.]  Ot 
this    Opinion  fee  the   Note  on 


king  grievous  Complaints  of  th 
Obfcurity  and  Intricatenefs  o 
his  Subjecft,  and  of  the  Difhcult^ 
of  his  Undertaking  :  And  M 
this  ihould  have  deterr'd  hi 
Memmius  from  giving  Ear  tc 
his  Argumentations  ;  he  now 
in  thefe  8.  v.  encourages  him  tc 
take  Heart,   promiling  that  hii 

c^lIsltMc^niaMundi:    and  En-  futureDifputation  will  be  plan 

nius,   Yirgilj  Manilius,   and  0- '  and  eaiy. 

A  N  I  M  A  D' 


1094.  The  World's  Walls]  The 
whole  Circuit  or  Circumference 
of  the  Heaven,  with  which  the 
World  is  inclos'd  and  furround- 
cd  as   with    Walls.      Lucretius 


Z^l 


AN  I  MAD  YE  RSI  ON 

By  Way  of 

■''   Recapitulation, 

On  theFirft  Bdokof 

LU  C  R  E  T-.  I  U:,JS. 


illu-^^i 


^^^l\:A, 


HU  S  i  have  'Snifli'd  my  Notes  on  the 
firft  Book :  "  May  the  Reader  enjoy  the 
Benefit  of  my  XaBours,  and  pardon  my 
Miftakes.  But  how  can  I  befpeak  the 
Candour  arid  FaypuF  of  my  Judges,  who 
am  going  to  pafs  a  fliarp,  and  pe|:haps, 
too  fevere  a  Cenfure  on  Lucretius  him- 
felf :  For  I  will  examin  what  he  has  ad- 
-  vanc'd  amifs,  and  what  with  good  Reafon  :  And  as  I  will 
not  rejedt  all  he  has  faid,  fo  neither  wi)l  I  approve  ail  his  Af- 
fertions :  He  who  deny'd  the  praife  of  Wit  to  Lucrecius, 
granted  him  Art  j  and  who  will  refufe  him  that  Honour, 
which  the  moil  fpightful  Envy  allowed  him.  I  affirm  there- 
fore,that  his  Work  is  difpos'd  in  an  excellent  Method ;  Or- 
der fhines  throughout  the  whole  j^^nd  the  Argiihients  Tup- 
port  and  ftrengthen  one  another. jp'liicli  .a  manner,  that  if 
in  the  Opinion  of  .Epicurus  tiier.e1iati|n6t  been  a  certain  de- 
formity, which  no  beautifying  Art, could  varnifb  over  an^ 
conceal,  a  certain.  Weaknefs  and  deficiency,  .which  no 
Strength  of  \V"ir,V nor  Force  of  Reafoihing  could  iuftain  and 
make  good,  the  Poet  would  have  reprefented  to  us  a  moft 
beautiful,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  moft  ftrong  and  foisnd 
Philofopher. 

N  E^^icurus 


§0  ANIMADV  EnstOl^. 

Epicurus  was  of  Opinion,  That  not  the  leaft  Part  of  Hap- 
pinefs  confifts  in  living  exempt  from  Fear  ;  and  that  this 
Happinefs  can  be  attain'd  only  by  the  Knowledge  of  Na- 
ture :  S 


»Terrores  Animi,    tenebrasque  neeeffe  'ft. 


Non  Radii  Solis,  non  Jucida  tela  diei 
Difcutiantj  fed  Natura?  Species,  Ratioque.  , 

Lucret.  lib.  i.  v.  147; 

Thefe  Bugbears  of  the  Mind;  this  inward  Hell,  ,  1 

No  Rays  of  outward  Sun-fhine  can  difpel  ; 
Bur  Nature  and  right  Reafon  muft  difplay 
Their  Beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  darkfom  Soul  to  DayJ 

Dryden* 

Epicurus  writes  thus  to  Pythocles :    Mi  amo  tI  Ti;i(l>'  It^  ^  <§^ 

jvoiTroTv.  And  Gicero  lays,  that  by  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Nature  of  all  Things,  we  are  eas*d  of  Superftition,  we  are 
deliver'd  from  the  Fear  of  Death,  we  are  not  difquieted  by 
the  Ignorance  of  Things,  which  alone  is  often  the  Caufeof 
our  mod  horrid  and  amazing  Terrours.  Omnium  natdt^ . 
cognita  levamur  fuperftitione,  liberamur  mortis  meto,"Wpn 
conturbamur  ignoratione  rerum,  e  qua  ipla  exiftunt  hpr4- 
Inles  fsBpe  formidines,  lib.  i.  de  Fin. 

Epicurus  aflerts.  That  all  the  Fears  that  difturb  the  Mindl^ 
of  Men,  proceed  from  the  Belief  of  Providence,  and  of  Pu- 
iiifhments  after  Death,  which  laft  is  a  neceflary  Confequence 
of  the  former.  For  who  is  the  Man,  that  believing  that  God 
takes  Care  of  him,  does  not  Day  and  Night  dread  the  Di' 
•^ine  Majefty  P  See  Cicero  in  Lucullus.  This  was  the  O- 
pinion  of  that  miftaken  Man,  who  was  wife  and  knowing  in 
a  mad  and  foolifli  Philofophy  :  Againft  whom,  whoever  un- 
dertakes to  difpute,  will  engage  himfelf  in  a  moft  ridicu- 
lous Attempt:  For  whofoever  favours  fo  abfurd  an  Opini- 
on, plainly  wants  common  Senfe,  and  is  fit  Company  only 
for  Lunaticks.  The  Care  and  Protedion  of  a  gracious 
Prince,  or  of  a  kind  Parent,  deliver  us  from  Fear  and  Sor- 
row, nor  do  we  dread  the  Good  Will  of  courteous  and  cha- 
ritable Men.  Whence  then  this  Horrour,  to  think  that  we 
are  taken  Cafe  of  by  a  moft  beneficent  and  Almighty 
Deity? 

Lucretius 


on  the  Firfi   BOOK.  gi 

Lucretius  propofes  this  abfurd  Opinion  in  this  firft  Book, 
and  after  having  prepar'd  his  Reader  by  an  artful  Introdu- 
(%ion,  he  illuftrates  and  adorns  the  Subje(5t,  of  which  hs 
hadunhappily  made  Choice.  Ver.  i8i.  He  endeavours  to 
prove  by  ten  Arguments,  That  Nothing  is  made  of  Nothing, 
and  that  Nothing  returns  into  Nothing.  I  confefs  he  is  in- 
genious in  the  Invention,  and  copious  in  the  Explication  of 
them,  but  he  does  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  Matter  : 
For  let  us  grant,  I.  That  every  Thing  can  not  proceed  from 
every  Thing.  II.  That  Things  are  produced  at  fixt  and 
certain  Seafons  :  III.  That  they  require  Time  to  grow  : 
And,  IV.  Matter  to  make  them  grow.  V.  That  Bounds 
are  fee  to  Strength  and  Life,  VI.  That  the  Earth  becomes 
more  fertile  by  Culture,  and  by  the  Induftry  of  Men.  VII, 
That  nothing  dies,  unlefs  itbe  dilTolv'd  by  fome  Force.  VIIL 
That  Animals  can  not  be  born  daily,  unlefs  they  berenew'd 
by  certain  Seeds.  IX.  That  one  and  the  fame  Strength  is 
not  able  to  diffolve  all  Things :  And,  X.  laftly.  That  Na- 
ture does  not  produce  any  Thing,  unlefs  flie  be  alfifted  by 
the  Death  of  another:  Let  us,  I  fay,  grant  all  this,  and 
what  will  it  avail  Lucretius.^  Will  he  conclude,  that  the 
Seeds  themfelvcs  were  not  made  of  Nothing  ?  Or  that  No- 
thing is  order'd  by  the  Will  and  Providence  of  the  Deity  ? 
He  can  rationally  conclude  neither ;  and  thus  his  ten  Argu- 
ments come  to  Nothing  :  Not  indeed  for  any  want  of  Wit 
or  Artfulnefs  on  his  Part,  but  thro'  the  Weaknefs  of  the 
Caufe  it  fdf,  which  he  undertook  to  fupport. 

Ver.  316.  He  admirably  well  defends  his  fubtjle  and  mi- 
nute Seeds  againft  fuch  as  believe  their  Senfes  only  :  And, 
V.  381.  he  evinces,  that  there  is  a  Void,  by  four  Arguments, 
than  which  no  Man  yet  ever  brought  more  convincing.  I 
have  never  feen  any  ching  that  could  be  reply'd  to  the  firft 
and  fourth  of  them  :  But  indeed  the  fecond  and  third  are  not 
of  the  fame  Validity. 

Ver.  472.  He  confirms  by  two  Arguments,  that  Nothing 
is,  befides  Body  and  Void :  And  whatever  elfe  others  allow 
to  be  Things,  he  confines  to  the  Clafs  of  Accidents  ^  which 
fubfift,  and  are  diftinguifh'd  from  Body  and  Void  by  the 
Imagination  only.  But  here  he  cunningly  fuppofes  what  he 
ought  to  prove :  That  Body  only  can  ad  and  fuffer,  touch, 
and  be  touched:  For  the  Souls  of  Men,  and  all  immaterial 
Subftances  contradict  this  Pefinition. 

Ver.  527.  He  in  many  Arguments  afcribes  perfed:  Soli? 
dity  to  his  Atoms :  Nor  do  I  deny  it.  But  there  is  no  Rea- 
fm  to  believe,  that  therefore  they  can  not  be  dilfolv'd  r    Fo? 

N    3r  "'  U^^g 
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the  Solidity  of  the  Seeds  proceeds  from  the  immediate  Con- 
tad  of  their  Parts  :  But  in  all  ccne^ete  Bodies  the  Contadt  of 
the  Parts  is  allow'd  to  be  zt  leaft  equal  to  that,  which  is  be- 
tween the  Parts  of  the  Seeds.  And  therefore  concrete  Bodies 
fhould  be  equally,  and  no  more  liable  to  DifTolution  than  the 
Seeds  themfelves.  The  other  Arguments,  by  which  he  af- 
ferts  the  Eternity  of  his  Atoms,  are  built  on  a  falfe  Suppofi- 
tion :  He  afTumes  what  he  ought  to  prove :  And  when  he  at 
length  flies  to  what  they  call  a  Mathematical  Leaft,  v.  630, 
he  indeed  preffes  hard  on  his  Adverfaries,  and  reduces  them 
to  great  Difnculties,but  is  reduc'd  to  nolefs  Streights  himfelf. 
Ver.  668.  He  triumphs  over  Heraclitus,  Empedoclies,  A- 
naxagoras,  and  others  :  At  length,  v.  960.  he  imploys  a  long 
Difputation,  to  prove  the  Univerfe,  which  confifts  of  Body 
and  Void,  to  be  infinite  :  And  here  he  is  very  copious  in 
his  Arguments  againft  the  Stoicks^  who  held  a  Centre  in 
the  infinite  Univerfe,  and  defcribes  the  Opinions  of  Epicu- 
rus with  a  great  Deal  of  Eloquence :  But  they  being  all 
built  on  falfe  Suppofitions,  fall  together  to  the  Ground. 
Then  he  banifhes  the  Antipodes,  which  a  truer  Philofophy 
and  Experience  have  long  fince  recall'd,  and  fettled  in  their 
Antient  Abodes.  However  he  fooths  with  his  Arguments 
the  Imagination  of  Man,  which  delights  to  be  led  away  into 
an  Infinite,  and  never  yet  fix'd  any  Bounds  to  Space,  nor 
ever  will  dare  to  do  fo. 


The  E  N  0  of  the  Fir  ft  Book. 
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Nature  of  Things. 
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The  Argument  of  the  Second  Book. 

ROM  V.  I  to  V.  65^  Lucretius  ex-" 
horcs  his  Memmius  to  the  Study  of 
Philofophy^  which  alone,  can  alle- 
viate our  Cares  and  Anxieties^ 
and  deliver  the  Mind  from  Fears. 
IL  He  difputes  concerning  the  Pro- 
perties or  Qualities  of  his  Seeds  or  Atoms;  the 
firft  of  which  is  Motion  :  That  Seeds  move  is 
demonftrated  from  the  Generation  of  Things. 
But  their  Motion  is  downwards ;  for  all  Seeds 
are  Heavy.  But  when  Solid  Seeds  meet^^  they 
muft  of  Neceffity  rebound  every  Way  from  one 
another.  Thus  fome  Seeds  happen  to  ^ unite 
and  join  together,  and  thofe,  whofe  Unipn  is 
moft  clofe^  compofe  the  Things  that  are^  hard 
and  denfe ;  but  the  Seeds  whofe  Connexion  is 
more  loofe,  make  thofe  that  are^  foft  and  rare. 
But  feme  S^eds  never  combine  into  or^e^j   but 

like 
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like  the  Motes  which  we  fee  in  the  Beams  of 
the  Sun,  are  in  perpetual  Motion^  flying  to 
and  fro  in  the  Void,  and  incelTantly  ftrike  and 
drive  up  and  down  other  Atoms  and  them- 
felves.  Thefe  Arguments  end  at  V.  155.  III.  He 
explains  the  Swiftnefs  of  the  Seeds  that  tend 
downwards,  to  v.  160.  IV.  Then  to  v.  177, 
he  feverely,  according  to  his  ufual  Method, 
falls  upon  thofe  who  acknowledge  a  Divine 
and  ruling  Providence.  V.  He  refumes  his  Ar- 
gument, and  to  V.  209,  aflferts.  That  all  Bodies 
tend  downwards,  VI.  To  v.  280,  he  fhews, 
That  the  Seeds,  as  they  tend  downwards^  de- 
cline a  little  from  the  ftrait  Line ;  for  unlefs 
they  did  fo,  nothing  at  all,  at  leaft  no  free  A- 
gent  could  ever  be  producd.  VII  Then  to 
v.  318,  he  teaches,  That  the  Seeds  ftill  move 
in  the  fame  Motion,  in  which  they  have  mov*d 
from  all  Eternity  :  And  that  no  Man  ought  to 
diftruft  this  Opinion,  becaufe  he  does  not  fee 
the  Motion,  lince  even  the  Seeds  themfelves 
can  not  be  perceiv'd.  Figure  is  the  fecond 
Property  or  Quality  of  the  Seeds;  And  he 
proves,  VIII.  to  v.  4^4,  That  all  Seeds  are 
pot  of  the  fame  Figure ;  but  that  fome  are 
round,  fome  fquare,  fome  frnooth,  fome 
rough,  fome  hook'd,&c.  And  he  fhews  at  large^ 
What  Figures  compofe  bitter  Bodies,  what 
fweet,  what  hard,  what  fofr.  IX.  To  v.  5:46^ 
That  this  Variety  of  Figures  is  not  infinite, 
but  that  the  Seeds  of  the  fame  Figure  are  infi- 
nite 5  that  it  is  to  fay,  that  the  round  are  infi- 
nite, the  Square  infinite,  &c.  X.  In  the  next 
Place,  to  V.  678,  he  proceeds  to  (hew.  That 
Things  are  not  compos'd  of  Atoms  of  the  fame 
Figure;  and  proves  by  feveral  Arguments^ 
That  Compound  Bodies  contran  Seeds  of  diffe- 
rent Figures.  XI.  Then  he  teaches.  That  Seeds 
have  none  of  thofe  Qualities,  which  we  call 
fcnfible,   as  Colour,  Taite,  Cold^  Heat,  &q. 
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XII.  And  that  they  are  not  endow'd  with  Senfe, 
tho'  colour'd.  Savoury,  Hot,  Cold  and  Senfi- 
ble  Things  are  compos'd  of  them :  To  v.  988. 
XIIL  Laftly,  That  thefe  Infinite  Seed?,  flying 
up  and  down  through  the  Infinite  Void,  com- 
pofe  Infinite  Worlds,  and  that  thefe  Worlds  are 
Ibmetimes  encreas'd  in  Bulk  by  the  Seeds  that 
drop  down  out  of  the  Infinite  Space  ;  and  fome- 
times  diminifh'd  and  diffolv'd,  becaufe  the  Seeds 
get  loofe,  and  fly  away  from  them  into  the  In- 
finite Space  likewife^  in  like  manner  as 
Plants  and  Animals  are  born,  encreafe  in 
Growth,  wex  old,  and  at  length  dy. 


T.    Luc  RE' 
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I^    Pleasant,    when  the  Seas  are 

rough,  to  Hand 
And  view  another's  Danger,   fafe  at 

Land: 
Not  'caiife  he*s  troubled,     but  *tis 

fweet  to  fee 
Thofe  Cares  and  Fears,  from  which 

our  felves  are  free. 


5  Tis  alfo  pleafant  to  behold  from  far 

How  ITroops  engage,  fecure  our  felves  from  War. 


But 


NOTES, 


I. 'Tis  pleafantj&c]  Lucretius 
had  made  Choice  or  a  Subject 
naturally  crabbed  j  and  therefore 
he  adorn'd  it  with  Poetical  De- 
fcriptions  and  Precepts  of  Mora- 
lity, in  the  Beginning  and  End- 
ing of  his  Books :  And  thus  in- 
tending in  this  Book  to  treat  of 
the  Motions  and  Figures  of  his 
Atoms,  and  of  their  othet  Pro- 
perties, which  we  call  Qualities, 
he  introduces  his  Subjecft  by  the 
Praife  of  that  Philofophy  which 
Epicurus  taught :  as  well  to  give 
feme  Refpite  and  Relaxation  to 
the  weary'd  Mind  of  his  Mem- 
mius;  as  by  laying  before  his 
Eyes,  and  forewarning  him  of 
the  Dangers  and  Calamities  of 
others,  to  allure  him  to  the  Stu- 
dy of  that  Philofophy,  which  he 
calls  the  Dodrine  of  the  Wife. 


Thus  the  firft  20.  v.  contain  twb 
Comparifons  and  a  Metaphor, 
in  which  he  alTerts  that  the  Life 
ofa  wife  Man  conlifts  in  a  per- 
fect Tranquillity  of  Mind,  and 
Indolence  of  Body  :  And  at  the 
fame  time  he  derides  and  be- 
moans the  Anxieties  and  reftlefs 
Defires  of  other  Men.  But  there 
are  forrie  who  accufe  Lucretius  of 
ill  Nature,  and  Cruelty  of  Tem- 
per on  Account  of  the  firft  Ver- 
fes  of  this  Book  :  wliere  he  fays : 

'Tis  pleafant,    fafely  to  behoid 

from  Shore 
The  rouling  Ship  ;    and  hear  the 

Tempeft  roar  : 
Not  that  another's  Pain  is  our 

Delight  J 
But    Pains    unfelt  produce  the 

plealing  Sight. 

O  "Tis 
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But  above  all,  'cis  pleafanteft  to  get 
The  Top  of  high  Philosophy,  and  fit 
On  the  calm,  peaceful,  flourifhing  Headof  it. 
lo  Whence  we  may  view  deep,  wondrous  deep  below. 
How  poor  miftaken  Mortals  wand  ring  go, 
Seeking  the  Path  to  Happinefs :    Some  aim 
At  Learning,  Wit,  Nobility,  or  Fame : 

Others 
NOTES. 


Tis  pleafant  alfo  to  behold  from 

far 
The  moving  Legions,   mingled 

in  the  War  : 
But  much  more  fweet  thy  Ia~ 

b'ring  Steps  to  guide 
To    Virtues    Heights,     with 

Wifdom  well  fupply'd, 
And     all    the  Magazines    of 

Learning  fortify 'd  : 
From  thence  to  look  below  on 

human  Kind, 
B'ewilder'd  in  the  Maze  of  Life, 

and  blind.  Dryd. 

TSut  their  Cenfure  feems  too  fe- 
vere  and  unjuft  :  The  Poet  af- 
ferts  only  the  Sentiment  of  all 
Mankind  j  For  who  beholds  ano- 
ther in  any  great  Afilidion,  or 
grdaning  under  the  Violence  of 
Torments,and  does  not  prefently 
think  within  himfelf,  How  hap- 
py am  I  not  to  be  m  that  Condi- 
tion! liidorus  Peluf.  lib.  2.  E- 
pilt.  240.  fays,  that  nothing  is 
more  pleafant  than  c/v  aj/^-ovi  ay.- 

Ticwdyiui,  To  fit  in  the  Harbour, 
and  behold  the  Shipwreck  of 
others.  Cicero  too  is  of  the 
fame  Mind,  in  the  fecond  Epiftle 
to  Atticus.  And  our  excellent 
Dryden,  defcribing  the  Life  of  a 
happy  Man,  fays  to  the  fame 
Parpofe  with  Lucretius ; 

Ko  Happinefs  can  be,where  is  no 
Reft; 

Th'  unknown,  untalk'd  of  Man 
is  only  blefs'd  : 

He,  as  in  fome  fafe  Cliff,  his 
Ceil  does  keep ; 

From  thence  he  views  the  La- 
bours of  the  Deep: 


The  Gold-fraught  Veflel,  which 

mad  Tempefts  beat, 
He  fees  now  vainly  make  to  his 

Retreat  ; 
And,  when  from  far  the  tenth 

Wave  does  appear. 
Shrinks  up  in  filent  Joy,  that  he's 

not  there. 

Tyran.  Love. 

7.  But  above,  &c.]  In  this  ex- 
cellent Metaphor  the  Poet  teach- 
es that  the  Life  of  a  wife  Man  is 
plac'din  Tranquillity  of  Mind 
and  Indolence  of  Body.  And 
this  was  the  Docftrine  of  Epicu- 
rus, who  in  Cicero  Tufcul.  3. 
fays  :  Ergo  is,  quifquis  eft,  qui 
moderatione  6c  conftantia  quie- 
tus eft  animo,  fibique  ipfe  placa- 
tus,  ut  neque  tabelcat  moleftiis, 
neque  frangatur  timore,  neque 
fitienter  quid  appetens  ardeat  de- 
fiderio,  nee  alacritate  futili  ge- 
ftiens  deliquefcat,  is  eft  SAPI- 
ENS ,  quern  qu^rimus.  He 
therefore,  whoever  he  be,  who 
by  Moderation  and  Conftancy  is 
fedate  in  his  Mind,  who  is  at 
Peace  within  himfeif,  io  as  not 
to  pine  and  languiili  with  Sor- 
row, fo  as  not  to  be  difquieted 
with  Fear,  nor  to  burn  with  a 
thirfty  Defire  for  any  Thing,  nor 
to  be  fooliHily  tranfported  with 
unfeemly  Mirth,  he,  I  fay,  is  the 
WISE  MAN,  whom  we  are  feek- 
ing.  And  what  Lucretius  here 
propofes  to  his  Memmius,  Epi- 
curus had  written  long  before  to 
Menceceus ;  MiiTS  n(^  t\s  c^v  /jux' 
Mri  (p/Aocro^ft'K,  //.yri  yi^v  v'Trdp" 
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Others  with  Cares  and  Dangers  vex  each  Hour 
1 5  To  reach  the  Top  of  Wealth,    and  Sov'reign  Pow'r  ; 

Blind  wretched  Man!  In  what  dark  Paths  of  Strife 

We  walk  this  little  Journey  of  our  Life ! 

While  frugal  Nature  feeks  for  only  Eafe^  n 

A  Body  free  from  Pains,  free  from  Difeafe  j  ^ 

20  A  Mind  from  Cares  and  Jealoufies  at  Peace.  ^ 

And  Little  too  is  needful  to  maintain 

The  Body  found  in  Health,  and  free  from  Pain  : 


Not 


NOTES, 


^<;  ^ti^^g  TO  yJ)  -ii^v/ivj  vyioumv  • 

yVotpX^V     to^V,        OJUo'l^    isi     TW 
KiyQ)/Tly       '5>^>    aUJ^OM/^OV/AV    a    fr/) 

•aD-otpeTvow  r  oj^v,  vi  /u.M}t'/]i  eivou, 
1$.  Sov'reign  Pow'r]  To  be 
the  chief  in  a  Government ;  than 
which  State  of  Life  nothing  can 
be  more  unhappy  to  an  Epicure- 
an, and  to  a  Man  who  delights 
to  live  by  the  Rules  of  Nature  : 
For  to  what  end  doit  thou  bur- 
den thy  felf  with  the  Care  of  an 
untra<flable  Multitude  ?  Live 
for  thy  felf;  Do  good  to  thy 
felf:  Tcc  'sroAjTijtcc  ^Jgv  -ZD^V  to 
iv*  No  Man  is  the  happier  for 
being  at  the  Helm  :  If  thou  go- 
verneft  well,  thy  Body  will  fuf- 
fer  for  it  *,  becaufe  a  Thoufand 
Cares  and  BufinefTes  will  be  al- 
ways difturbing  thy  Brain  and 
Quiet :  if  ill  i  thou  wilt  live  in 
continual  Dread:  in  a  Word, 
thou  wilt  be  a  wretched  Slave  ; 
If  thou  convert  any  Thing  to 
thy  private  life,  thou  wilt  one 
Day  perhaps  be  forc'd  to  reftore 
it  with  Intereft  ;  therefore  fly 
from  Greatnefs,  hj  accSs  ^rJact 
Thus  fays  Faber,  who  himfelf 
led  a  retir'd  Life.  To  which  vs-e 
may  add  what  Epicurus  fays  in 
Laertius,  lij).  10.   "EvJo^oi  kh 'zjts™ 

^-  ^  dv^^'TTCoV  CtCr^Ot-AeiV  ^'t6>    VO- 
<tO-(paA>?g-      0      TOOV    TOiJ,TCoV     ^/^5 

ttTTsAaSov  to  «f  (pvazco^  ciyct^v*  ei 


3F,   d^x-is   'u^   TO  '?   (pv(7ici}S 

18.  While  frugal  Nature,  &c.] 
For  the  Epicureans  did  not 
chiefly  follow  thofe  Ple^fures 
that  aA'ccH:  the  Senfes  with  De- 
light :  but  held  the  greatefl:  of 
all  Pleafures  to  confifl:  in  an  Ex- 
emption from  Grief  and  Pain  : 
They  did  not,  fays  Cicero,  lib,  i^ 
de  Fin.  think  the  chief  Happi- 
nefs  to  confift  in  that  Pleafure, 
qute  fuavitate  aliqua  Naturam 
ipfam  movet,  &  cum  jiicunditate 
quadam  percipitur  fenfibus,  fed 
qu^  percipitur  omni  dolore  de< 
tra(fio.  And  when  Epicurus 
writes  to  Menoeceus,  that  -arcTy 
ctVctQov  K)  jiccjtov  bit  ouSmei,  the 
Word  ouSmis  muft  be  taken  in 
a  larger  Senfe,  and  as  oppos'd  to 
Death,  which  is  syf^^(yi?  "^  o«o9v'- 
azoog.  For  that  Philofopher  dif- 
fered in  Opinion  from  the  Cyre- 
naicks,  who  held  Pleafure  to  be 
the  fummum  bonum  ;    0/  fjS/j  yb 

T    X£tTCtS"Jf/lt«.TI)civ    SJt      ly)LQJiViiaiV^ 

Tc^Vy  -vj/ux^^  ^  o-cc/uff!}<^,  fays 
Laertius  in  the  Life  of  Epicurus : 
who  fays  himfelf  in  the  Book 
<cfe>^  oufia-ica^'  *H  /uSf)  >^  drct- 
^^10,  Tg  ce-Vovi'ct  ^ictTctni^ATDiod 

crJvjf  v$  xfvifCTiV  In^y^ou  ^xsttov'^. 
21.  And  Little,  &C.3  In  thefe 
19.  V,  he  aflTerts,  that  but  few 
Things  are  requifite  for  the  Eafe 
and  Delight  of  the  Body  j  and 
th^tn^ithey  Greae  Riches,  nor 
Q  2  deiici? 
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Not  Delicates,  but  fuch  as  may  fupply 
Contented  Nature's  thrifty  Luxury  : 

Z$  She  asks  no  more.    What  tho'  no  Boys  of  Gold 
Adorn  the  Walls,  and  fprightly  Tapers  hold, 
Whofe  beauteous  Rays,  fcatt'ring  the  gawdy  Light^ 
Might  grace  the  Feafts,  and  Revels  of  the  Nighc : 
What  tho'  no  Gold  adorns ;  no  Mulick's  Sound 

30  With  doubled  Sweetnefs  from  the  Roofs  rebound; 
Yet  underneath  a  loving  Myrtle's  Shade, 
Hard  by  a  purling  Stream  fupinely  laid. 
When  Spring  with  fragrant  Flovi^'rs  the  Earth  has  fpread, 
And  fweeteft  Rofes  grow  around  our  Head  ; 

35  Envy'd  by  Wealth  and  Pow'r,    with  fmall  Expence 
We  may  enjoy  the  fweet  Delights  of  Senfe. 
Who  ever  heard  a  Feaver  tamer  grown 
In  Cloaths  embroider'd  o'er,  and  Beds  of  Do\A;n, 
,Tban  in  coarfe  Rags  ? 

Since 

NOTES. 


delicious  Eating  ^nd  Drinking, 
nor  coftly  Apparel  or  Furniture, 
are  of  any  confiderable  Advan- 
tage •,  fince  without  any  of  them 
our  natural  Wants  may  be  fup- 
ply'd,  and  that  too  with  Plea- 
fure  enough :  and  even  tho  we 
enjoy'd  all  thofe  Delights,  our 
Bodies  would  neverthelef^  be  lia- 
ble to  Difeafes  and  Pain.  How 
vain  is  it  then  to  contend  ambi- 
tioufly  for  Wit,  for  Wealth,  and 
for  Power ;  to  bend  our  loft  En- 
deavours to  outlliine  each  other  ; 
and  to  wafte  our  Time  and  our 
Health  in  Search  of  Honour  and 
in  Purfuit  of  Riches !  Lucretius 
was  aware  of  this,  and  therefore 
had  Reafon  to  exclaim  : 

O  wretched  Man!  in  what  a 
Mift  of  Life, 

Inclos'd  with  Dangers,  and  with 
noify  Strife, 

He  fpends  his  little  Span;  and 
overfeeds 

His  cramm'd  Defires  \yith  more 
than  Nature  needs  : 

For  Natufe  \yifely  ftint?  our  Ap- 
petites, 

And  craves  no  more  than  undi- 
ilurb'd  Delights  J 


Which  Minds  unmix'd  with 
Cares  and  Fears  obtain  : 

A  Soul  ferene,  a  Body  void  of 
Pain ; 

So  little  this  corporeal  Frame  re- 
quires. 

So  bounded  are  our  natural  De- 
fires, 

That  wanting  all,  and  fetting 
Pain  alide. 

With  bare  Privation  Senfe  is  fa- 
tisfy'd.  Dryd. 

25.  Boys  of  Gold]  He  means 
the  golden  Statues,  which  were 
formerly  us'd  in  the  Houfes  of 
the  Rich,  inftead  of  Sconces  and 
Candlefticks,  in  their  Entertain- 
ments by  Night :  and  he  feenis 
to  blame  the  Expenfivenefs  arid 
Prodigality  of  the  Suppers  of  the 
Romans  in  his  Age.  This  Paf- 
fage,  which  Virgil  has  imitated, 
in  Culice,  v.  60.  and  in  Georg. 
II.  V.  4c$r.  Lucretius  hinafelf 
took  from  Homer,  Odyf.  7.  v. 
100. 

37.  Who  ever,  &c.]  Thus  Ho- 
race, in  Epift.  2,.  Book  1= 

Nondomus  Sc  fundus,  non  £c- 
fis  acerYiis  dc  auri 

^grpto 
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Since  then  fuch  Toys  as  thefe 

(.0  Contribute  nothing  to  the  Bodies  Eafe, 

As  Honour,  Wealth,  and  Noblenefs  of  Blood, 
'Tis  plain  they  likewiie  do  the  Mind  no  good : 
Jf  when  thy  fierce  embattel'd  Troops  at  Land 
Mock-fights  maintain  ;    or  when  thy  Navies  ftand 

5  In  graceful  Ranks,  or  fweep  the  yielding  Seas, 
If  then  before  fuch  martial  Sights  as  thefe, 
Difperfe  not  all  black  Jealoufies  and  Cares, 
Vain  Dread  of  Death,  and  fuperftitious  Fears 
Not  leave  thy  Mind  ;    but  if  all  this  be  vain, 

o  If  the  fame  Cares,  and  Dread,  and  Fears  remain. 
If  Traytor-like  they  feize  thee  on  the  Throne, 
And  dance  within  the  Circle  of  a  Crown  ; 
If  Noife  of  Arms,    nor  Darts  can  make  them  fly, 
Nor  the  gay  Sparklings  of  the  purple  Dye. 

5  If  they  on  Emperours  will  rudely  fieze. 
What  makes  us  value  all  fuch  Things  as  thefe. 
But  Folly,  and  dark  Ignorance  of  Happinefs  ? 


I 

For 


NOTES, 


igroto  Domini  deduxit  corpore 
febres, 
Ton  animo  curas, 

V^hich  Dryden's  Tranflation  of 
[lis  PafTage  of  Lucretius  Hiall 
;rve  to  interpret : 

Tor  will  the  raging  Feavers  Fire 
abate, 

Vith  golden  Canopies  and  Beds 
of  State  : 

uc  the  poor  Patient  will  as  foon 
be  found 

)n  the  hard  Mattrefs,  or  the  Mo- 
ther Ground. 

39.  Since  then,  &c.]  In  thefe 
5.  V.  the  Poet  declares,  that 
nee  even  Kings  and  Princes,  the 
iioft  potent  and  wealthy  of  Men, 
re  difquieted  with  Fears  and 
i-ares,  and  lead  not  happier 
-ives  than  others,  the  greedy 
Thirft  of  Honour,  Power,  Ri- 
bes,  &c.  muft  proceed  from  the 
gnorance  of  true  Happinefs ; 
;  nd  no  Wonder  that  this  Igno- 
jance  is  fo  grofs,  fince  we  walk  as 
|f  were  in  the  Darkj   and  lead  a 


Life  not  yet  enlighten'd  with  the 
Rays  of  Epicurean  Philofophy. 
And  he  infifts  from  the  vain  and 
ground lefs  Fears  and  Terrours  of 
Men,  that  we  all  live  in  Dark- 
nefs  :  For  as  Children  in  the 
Dark  dread  every  Thing,  and 
imagin  ridiculous  Dangers  ;  fo 
all  Men  are  terrify'd  with  the  Be- 
lief of  Providence,  and  of  Pu-= 
niihments  after  Death,  wliich  ac- 
cording to  Epicurus,  are  but  the 
Day-dreams  of  a  cyazy  Mind^ 
Now  Lucretius,  to  difpel  this 
Darknefs,  and  deliver  his  Mem- 
mius  from  all  Fears  and  Difquiet 
of  Mind  purfueshis  Subje^ft,  an^ 
fully  and  elegantly  explains  the 
Nature  of  Things. 

4.6.  If  then,  &c.]  Faber,  in  his 
Note  upon  this  Palfage  of  Lucre- 
tius, fays  that  Horace  had  it  iix 
his  Mind,  when  he  writ, 

Non  enim  gaz^,   ncque  confu- 

laris 
Summovet    Lienor    miferos  tu- 

multus 
Mentis,  &  curas  laqueata circum 
Teda  Yolantes. 
'  ■  ■  Scandi^ 
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For  we,  as  Boys  at  Night,  by  Day  do  fear 
Shadows  as  vain,  and  fenfelefs  as  thofe  are. 
60  Wherefore  that  Darknefs,  which  o'erfpreads  our  Souls, 
Day  can't  difperfe  ;  but  thofe  eternal  Rules, 
Which  from  firm  Premifes  true  Reason  draws. 
And  a  deep  Infight  into  Nature's  Laws. 

Bi 
N  O  T  E   S- 

Qusc  pueri  in  tenebris  pavitan 
£nguntque  futura. 

-—As  Children  are  furpriz 


Scandit  «ratas  vitiofa  naves 
Cura;  nee  turmas  equkum  re- 

linquit, 
Ocyor  cervis,  Sc  agente  nimbos 
Ocyor  Euro. 

Which  Otway  thus  interprets : 

Neither  can  Wealthj  nor  Pow'r^ 

nor  Stats 
Of  Courtiers,  nor  of  Guards  the 

Rout, 
Nor  gilded  Roof,   nor  brazen 

Gate 
The  Troubles  of  the  Mind  keep 

out. 
For  baneful  Care  will  ftill  pre- 
vail. 
And  overtake  us  under  Sail  : 
'Twill   dodge  the  Great  Man's 

Train  behind. 
Out-run  the  Doe,    out- fly  the 

Wind. 

To  which  I  vv'ill  add  thefe  excel- 
lent Verfes  of  Varro  the  Epicu- 
rean ; 

Non  fit  thefauris,non  auro  pecfiu' 

folutum  : 
Non  demunt  aniniis  curas,    nee 

religiones 
Perfarum  montes,  non  divitis  a- 

tria  Croefi, 

57.  For  we,  Sec."]  Seneca  in 
Epift.  1 10.  fays  :  Such  is  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Mind,  as  it  feem'd  to 
be  to  Lucretius,  when  he  faid, 

Nam  veluti  pueri  trepidant,  at- 

que  omnia  cjecis 
In  tenebris  metuunt  *,    fie  nos  in 

luce  timemus, 
Interdum  nihilo  quiie  funt  metu- 

enda  magis,  quani 


with  Dread, 
And  tremble  in  the  Dark,  fo  1 

per  Years 
Even  in  broad  Day-light  are  fu 

priz'd  with  Fears ; 
And  Hiake  at  Shadows,   fancif 

and  vain, 
As  thofe  that  in  the  Breafts 

Children  reign.  Dryt 

And  are  we  then,  who  tremb 
in  the  Light,  more  foolifli  tha 
Children  ?  'Tis  falfe,  Lucret 
us  I  We  are  not  afraid  in  tl 
Light,  but  have  made  all  Thinj 
Darknefs  to  our  felves :  We  ft 
nothing,  neither  what  is  hurtfu 
nor  what  expedient :  We  bliii 
der  on  ail  our  Life  long,  an 
ftumble  at  every  Step ;  yet  w 
ftill  continue  to  ftagger  forwan 
in  the  fame  Method,  and  take  n 
Care  to  place  our  Steps  wit 
greater  Circumfpedion  :  We  f( 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  mat 
Hafte  in  the  Dark,  and  nevei 
thelefs  we  perfevere  in  drivin 
full  Speed  to  our  Journeys  End 
but  if  we  would,  we  might  hav 
Light  upon  the  Road  ;  tho'  thet 
be  but  one  Way  to  get  it  j  whic 
is,  by  accjuiring  a  thorow,  not 
fuperficial  Knowledge  of  huma 
and  divine  Things :  if  we  woul. 
continually  contemplate  and  ftu 
dy  the  fame  Things  over  and  0 
ver  ac^ain,  even  tho'  we  kno\ 
them  T  and  if  we  would  appl 
them  often  to  our  felves :  ifw 
would  inquire  diligently  intt 
what  is  good,  and  what  evil  : 
we  would  examin  with  Care  anc 
Submiffion    into  th$  wbnderFu 
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But  now  I'll  fing,  do  you  attend,  how  Seed 
Proceeds  to  Make,   and  to  Dissolve  Things  made: 
What  drives  them  forward  to  their  tedious  Race, 
What  makes  them  run  thro*  all  the  Mighty  Space. 

*Tis  certain  now  no  Seed  to  Seed  adheres 
Unmov'd,  and  fix'd :  for  ev'ry  Thing  appears 

70  Worn  our,  and  wafted  by  devouring  Years  9 
Still  wafting,  ftill  it  vaniflies  away. 
And  yet  the  Mafs  of  Things  feels  no  Decay  : 
For  when  thofe  Bodies  parr,  the  Things  growlefs, 
And  old  :  but  they  do  flourifh,  and  increafe, 

75  To  which  they  join  ;  thence  too  they  fly  away  ; 
So  Things  by  Turns  increafe,  by  Turns  decay  : 
Like  Racers,  bear  the  Lamp  of  Life,  and  live. 
And  their  Race  done,  their  Lamp  to  others  give. 


And 
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Dorics  of  Providence:  and  laft- 
y,  if  we  would  learn  truly  to 
liftinguifli  between  what  is  ho- 
lourable,  and  what  bafe. 

<^4,  But  now,  &c.]  The  Argu- 
nent  of  this  Second  Book  is  brief- 
y  contained  in  thefe  4.  v.  He 
sromifes  firft  to  explain  the  Mo- 
ions  of  the  Seeds,  by  which  Mo- 
rions Things  are  generated  and 
!iflblv'd  :  Secondly,  the  Caufe 
>f  thofe  Motions,  and  thirdly, 
"he  Swiftnefs  of  them.  When  he 
las  perform'd  this,  every  Thing 
vil'l  be  prepar'd  and  ready  for 
lim  to  enter  upon  the  Explicati- 
on of  the  Generation  and  Diflb- 
ution  of  Things. 

6B.  'Tis  certain,  &c.]  Being 
ibout  to  dirpute  of  the  different 
N4otions  of  the  Atoms,  and  of 
:he  Caufes  of  thofe  Motions^  he 
tortilies  his  Way  before  hand, 
and  in  Oppofition  to  fome  weak 
and  foolifh  Philofophers,  de- 
monftrates  in  thefe  13.  v.  from 
:Jie  Growth  and  Decreafe  of 
Things,  that  there  is  Motion : 
tor  the  Reafon  why  Things  grow 
is,  becaufe  fome  Particles  of 
Matter  fly  and  adhere  to  them  ; 
and  the  Reafon  why  they  dimi- 
i^ifli  is,  becaufe  fome  minute 
Particles  having  loft  their  Hold, 


retire  and  fly  away  from  them  : 
And  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay, 
that  thofe  Particles  either  come 
or  go  without  Motion. 

77.  Like  Racers,  &c.]  He  al- 
ludes to  the  M./U7rcfJ\^^^^/^icf.,  the 
Race  of  Torches,  which  were 
certain  Games  celebrated  at  A- 
thens  in  Honour  of  Vulcan,  and 
in  which  the  Racers  carry'd  Tor- 
ches in  their  Hands,  and  fbrove 
who  Ihould  get  firft  to  the  Goal 
with  his  Torch  not  extinguilli'd : 
Thus  the  Scholiaft  on  Ariftopha- 
nes  in  Ranis.  Thefe  Athenian 
Games  were  call'd  ^a/wTVclSi^ouy 
and  the  "Victor,  AttfiTTctsTv-ipo^^f, 
a  Bearer  of  Torches;  becaufe  ail 
the  Torches  of  thofe  that  run 
were  del iver'd  to  him  as  the 
Prize  of  his  Viclory:  from 
whence  the  Word  Aa^TraJsi'sSt, 
is  us'd  to  fignify,  to  deliver  fuc- 
cefsfully  and  in  Order.  Cafau- 
bon.  in  Perf  Sat.  6.  Thus  Pla- 
to, in   6.  de  Legibus  :    Tivc^vns 

aMofs- 1^  aMtov,  begetting  and 
breeding  Children,  as  it  were 
delivering  the  Lamp  of  Life. 
But  Paufanias  makes  this  more 
plain.  In  the  Academy  of  Pro- 
metheus, 
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And  Co  the  Mafs  renews :  few  Years  deface 
go  One  Kind,  and  ftrait  another  takes  the  Place. 

But  if  you  think  the  Seeds  can  Rest  and  make 
A  Change  by  Reft ;  how  great  is  the  Miftake  ? 
For  fince  they  thro  the  boundlefs  Vacuum  rove. 
By  their  own  Weight,  or  other's  Stroke  they  Movi 
85  For  when  they  meet  and  ftrike,  that  furious  Play 
Makes  each  of  them  refledt  a  diff'renc  Way : 
For  both  are  perfe6t  Solids,  and  Nought  lies 
Behind^  to  ftop  their  Motion  as  they  rife. 

Bu 
NOTES. 


metheus,  fays  he,  there  was  an 
Area,  where  Men  were  wont  to 
run  in  a  Circle,  carrying  lighted 
Torches  in  their  Hands,  and  the 
main  of  the  Strife  confifted  in 
keeping  their  Torches  alight  du- 
ring the  Swiftnefs  of  their  Run- 
ning :  For  he  whofe  Torch  was 
fextinguilli'd,  yielded  the  Victo- 
ry to  him  who  came  next  aftet 
him,  and  he  in  like  manner  to 
the  Third.  Thus  Paufanias. 
Kow  this  Cuftom  Lucretius 
thus  applies  :  As  the  Runner 
whofe  Torch  went  out,  yielded 
the  Vi(fi:ory  to  the  Follower  :  fo 
a  living  Thing,  when  its  Light 
of  Life  is  extinguiili'd,  yields 
and  gives  up  to  another  living 
Thing  as  it  were  the  Lamp  of 
Life.  Thus  the  Remains  of  the 
vegetable  Life  in  Grafs,  yields  it 
felf  up  to  the  fenfible  Life  in  'an 
Ox :  thus  the  Remains  of  the 
Animal  Life  in  an  Ox,  yields  it 
felf  up  into  the  Life  of  Man  : 
thus  the  Life  of  Man  yields  it 
felf  up  to  Worms*  And  thus 
the  Viciffitude  is  continu'd,  and 
a  new  Strucflure  ever  arifes  froin 
the  Ruins  of  the  other  :  the 
Forms  only  perifli ;  the  Matter 
is  eternal,  and  fuffers  no  Decay. 
79.  And  fo,  &c.]  Ovid.  Me- 
tam.  15.  v.  252. 

-Rerumque  novatrix 


Sed  variat,  faciemque  novat,-— 


Ex  aliis  alias  reparac  Natura  A- 

guras  : 
Kec  perit  in  tanto  quicquam^mi- 

hi  cireditfi-  mundc: 


' For  Nature  knov 

No  ftedfaft  Station,  but  or  ebl 

or  flows : 
Ever  in  Motion,  flie  deftroys  he 

old, 
And  cafts  new  Figures  in  anothc 

Mold.  Dryc 

8r.  But  if,  Sec."]  He  efteem 
all  who  believe  the  new  Motion 
of  Things,  that  is  to  fay,  tha 
their  Increafe  or  Decreafe  cai 
proceed  from  Atoms  lying  ftii 
and  at  reft,  to  be  fo  void  o 
Senfe,  as  not  tcJ  deferve  to  b 
confuted.  Then  he  teaches  it 
thefe  8.  v.  that  the  Seeds,  whid 
he  has  prov'd  are  always  wan 
dring  up  and  down  in  the  Void 
owe  their  Motion  either  to  theii 
own  Weight,  or  to  the  Blows  o 
others.  For  whatever  is  folic 
(and  Solidity  is  the  chief  Proper- 
ty of  the  Seeds^  is  heavy  :  bui 
heavy  Things  tend  downwards  ; 
therefore  the  Seeds  mult  have  i 
downward  Motion  :  But  wher 
thefe  Solid  Seeds  in  their  defcen- 
ding  Motion,  light  upon  Bodies 
that  are  lying  ftiil,  and  without 
Motion,  or  that  move  more 
flowly  than  themfelves,  they 
muft  of  Necefllty  rebound  :  for 
a  folid  Body,  that  ftrikes  againft 
another  folid  Body,  does  not  im- 
part all  its  Motion  to  that  other, 
and  therefore  will  be  borne  and- 
ther  Way  by  the  Degrees  of  Mo- 
tion, which  it  iliil  retains :   and 
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But  that  you  may  conceive  how  thus  they  Move  ; 
90  Confider,  that  my  former  Reafons  prove. 

That  Seeds  feek  not  the  Midst,  and  that  the.SpACEl 
Is  Infinite,  and  knows  no  Lowest  Place  ;  S 

And  therefore  Seeds  can  never  end  their  Race  :         j 
But  always  move,  and  in  a  various  Round . 
95      Some,  when  they  meet,  and  rudely  ftrike,  rebound 
To  a  Great  Distance  ;  others,  when  they  jar, 
Will  part  too,  and  rebound,   but  Not  So  Far  : 
Now  thefe  fmall  Seeds,  that  are  more  clofely  join'd. 
And  tremble,  in  a  Little  Space  confin'd, 
100  Stopt  by  their  mutual  Twinings,  Stones  compofe 
Iron,  or  Steel,  or  Bodies  like  to  thofe  ; 
But  thofe,  that  fwimin  a  Wide  Void  alone,  7 

And  make  their  quick  and  large  Rebounds,  or  run     > 
Thro  a  Large  Space,  compofe  the  Air,  and  Sun.  j 
105      Befides  thefe  two,  there  is  another  Kind  ;  ^ 

Bodies  from  Union  free,  and  unconfin'd  ;  > 

With  others  ne'er  in  friendly  Motion  join'd.  3 

Oi 

NOTES. 


this  proves  the  upward,  or  as- 
cending Motion.  One  of  thefe 
Motions  is  natural,  the  other  vi- 
olent ;  and  both  of  tkem  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  Generation  and 
DifTolution  of  Things.  Epicurus 
taught,  KiveTS^  to,  (£toju(X.  hcc'tw, 
Tore  pSJ)  yT,^  rct9/«Ja,Tct  o  olvco  kith- 
^■%-'(f^  /J  'VTMylw  Kj  'STctxf^ov,  Laert. 

89.  But  that,  &C.J  That  Mem- 
mi  us  may  the  more  fully  com- 
prehend this  Agitation  and  Mo- 
ion,  of  the  Seeds,  he  reminds  him 
n  thefe  6.\.  of  what  he  taught 
lim  in  the  firft  Book  :  viz.  That 
n  the  infinite  Space  there  is  no 
Middle  or  Centre,  nor  any  low- 
jft  Place  to  which  the  Seeds  are 
sending,  and  where,  when  they 
lave  once  reach'd  it,  they  may 
reft  from  Motion.  Since  there- 
x)re  they  are  borne  downwards 
yy  their  own  Weight,  and  fome- 
:imes  dafliing  againft  one  ano- 
:her  rebound,  who  can  deny  that 
^heyare  toft  and  agitated  to  and 
fro  in  a  perpetual  Motion. 

95'  Some  when,  &c.]      Since 
acrefore  the  Seeds  3re  continu- 


ally in  Motion,  and  fince  they 
ftrike  and  rebound,  He  teaches 
in  thefe  10.  v.  That  the  Reiiliti- 
on  of  thofe  rebounding  Seeds  is 
made  to  unequal  Diftances,  and 
that  the  Difference  of  the  Blows 
produces  the  Difference  of  the 
Kefilitions.  Now  of  thofe  Seeds 
that  rebound  to  the  lefsDiftances, 
and  that  are  tofs'd  to  and  fro  in  a 
narrower  Space  than  others,  Iron, 
Stone,  and  the  other  hard  and 
folid  Bodies  are  compos'd  :  But 
thofe  that  rebound  to  a  greater 
Diftance,  and  wander  in  a  wi- 
der Space,  produce  the  Air, 
Fire,  and  the  other  fofc  and  rare 
Bodies  of  the  like  Nature. 

105.  Belidps  thefe  two,  &c.] 
Befides  the  Seeds  whofe  Motion 
is  confin'd  to  a  narrow  Space, 
and  that  are  compared  into  hard 
and  folid  Bodies,  and  befides 
thofe  that  refult  to  a  greater  Di- 
ftancCj  and  wandring  in  a  wider 
Space,  compofe  the  Bodies  that 
are  foft  and  rare  ;  there  are  o- 
ther  Seeds  that  are  always  in 
Motion,  and  being  exempt  from 
P  all 
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For  look  where'er  the  glitt 'ring  Sunbeams  come 

S lo  Thro  narrow  Chinks,  into  a  darken'd  Room 5 
A  thoufand  Little  Bodies  ftraic  appear 
In  the  fmall  Streams  of  Light,  and  wander  there  : 
For  ever  fight,  reje<ft  all  iliews  of  Peace  ; 
Now  meet,  now  part  again,  and  never  ceafe : 

1 1 5  Hence  we  may  judge  how  th*  Atoms  always  ftrove 
Thro  the  vaft  Empty  Space,  and  how  they  Move. 
Such  Knowledge  from  mean  Inftances  we  get, 
And  eafily  from  fmall  Things  rife  to  great. 
But  mark  -this  Inftance  well,  and  learn  from  thence 

120  What  Motions  vex  the  SeeDs,  tho  hid  from  Sense  : 
For  here  you  may  behold,  by  fecret  Blows 
How  Bodies  turn'd,  their  Line  of  Motion  lofe: 
How  beaten  backward,  and  with  wanton  Play, 
Now  this,  now  that,  and  ev'ry  other  Way. 

125  All  have  their  Motions  from  their  Seeds  ;  for  thofe 
Move  of  Themselves,  and  then  with  fecret  Blows 

Strike 
NOTES, 


all  Contextiire  and  Coalition, 
are  continually  dalliing  againft 
she  others,  and  dillurbing  t]iem< 
Now  to  reprefentjas  it  were  by  a 
Similitude,  that  carelefs  and  ran- 
dom Agitation,  with  which  the 
Atoms,  that  never  unite  with 
others,  are,  as  I  may  fay,  cxer- 
cis'd  in  the  Void,  he  in  thefe 
14..  V.  borrows  a  Comparifon 
from  Democritus  and  Alcippus: 
who,  as  Ariftotle  fays,  compar'd 
the  Atoms  to  thofe  minute  Cor- 
pufcles,  that  are  call'd  Motes, 
which  fly  in  the  Air,  and  ctcpoun- 

are  very  vifible  in  the  Beams  of 
the  Sun^  when  they  llrike  thro' 
the  Chinks  of  Windows  or 
Doors  into  a  darken'd  Room. 

119*  Kutmark,  &c.]  In  thefe 
15.  V.  he  turns  into  an  Argu- 
ment the  Similitude  with  which 
,iie  has  illuflrated  the  Motions  of 
his  Atoms.  We  fee  that  thofe 
Motes  that  are  dancing  up  and 
down  in  the  Beams  of  the  Sun, 
are  driven  about  in  various  and 
different  Miners  :  Now  they 
ftem  So  be  ftriving  fo  get  into  a 


Line  ;  now  they  are  mov'd  to 
the  Right,  now  to  the  Left,  in 
iliort,  every  Way.  But  fince  all 
Bodies  ever  keep  the  fame  Line, 
unlefs  they  are  turn'd  out  of  their 
Courfe  by  Ibme  exteriour  Vio- 
lence, or  by  the  PrelFure  of  their 
own  interiour  Weight ;  it  muit 
be  granted,  that  fome  Motions 
of  the  Seeds,  tho'  invilible  to  the 
Eye,  agitate  thofe  Motes  or  lit- 
tle Bodies,  and  drive  them  tOi 
and  fro  in  that  manner  :  For  th^ 
primary  Caufe  of  all  Motion  anct 
Agitation  whatfoever,  that  i^ 
obferv'd  in  Things,is  in  the  Seedi 
themfelves.  Thus  we  fee  thatf 
the  Epicureans  held,  that  the  A- 
toms  were  nor  only  the  firft 
Principles  of  Things,  but  alfcJ 
the  firft  Caufe  of  all  Motion.  Art 
impious  Belief,  and  condemn'di 
by  the  Chriftian  Faith,  which 
teaches  us,  that  GOD  alone  ii 
the  Creatour,  and  iirft  Mover  of 
all  Things. 

125.  AU  have,  &c.]  When  I)e* 

mocritus,    is   Plutarch  tells  m, 

lib.  I.  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  had 

given  only  two  Properties  tcr  A* 

tomi, 
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toms,  Bulk  and  Figure ;  Epi- 
curus beftow'd  a  third,  Weight : 
ftLvdyKH  >i  ((pna])  ret   crcofxot,rcL  iti- 

yjwQvicrs'J)  V     'Tis  neceflary  that 
Bodies  lliould  be  mov'd  by  their 
Weight,    otherwife  they  would 
not  be  mov'd  at  all  :    and  befide 
this,  he  endow 'd  his  Atoms  with 
other  Motions,    v^  'ma.^r/KMaiVy 
^  ;cot?ct 'nr^Hfitv*    of  Inclination, 
and  of  Stroke,    which  two  laft, 
tho'  preft  with  a  thoufand  pecu- 
liar Difficulties,  yet  becaufe  they 
depend     oh    the   other  Motion 
xotV  S"ct9;«itv,  downwards,  which 
proceeds  from  the  Weight,  are 
likewife  liable  to   all  thofe  Ex- 
ceptionsthat  may  be  madeagainft 
that,    f  irfl:   then    that  Weight 
is  not  a  Property  of  Atoms  is  e- 
vidently  prov'd  from  the  Diffe- 
rence of  Weigjit  in  Bodies  :    For 
take  a  Cube  of  Gold,  and  hollow 
it  half  thro,and weigh  it  againft  a 
folid  Cube  of  Wood  of  the  fame 
Dimenfion  ;  that  Gold,    tho'  it 
has  loft  half  its   Matter ,    and 
confequently  half  its  Weight  by 
the  hollow,    is  twenty  times  hea- 
vier   than    the    Wood  :     from 
whence  the  Confequence  is  natu- 
ral,  and  eafie.    For  if  Weight 
were  a  Property  of  Matter,    it 
would  be  impoffible,    that  hol- 
low Piece  of  Gold  iliould  out- 
weigh   the  Wood,     becaufe  the 
Wood  cannot  contain  a  ten  times 
greater  Vacuity  than  that  Hol- 
low.    And  this  Argument,      if 
apply'd  to  the  Air,  more  ftrong- 
ly  concludes,becaufe  that  is  light- 
er, efpecially  if  we  confider  that 
the  A  iris  a  Continuum,  and  not 
a  Congeries  of  Particles,  whirl'd 
about  without  any  Union  and 
Connexion  ;     for    innumerable 
Experiments  almoft  in  all  Fluids 
evince  the  contrary.    I  fliall  pafs 
by  thofe  Dr.  GliiTon  hath  pro- 
pos'd,  and  content  myfelfwith 
one  concerning  the  Air,    which 
n\ay  be  deduc'd  from  the  faith- 
ful Tryals  of  the    Honourable 
Boyle.    The  38th  of  his   Conti- 
nnation  pf  his  Phyfico  Mechani- 
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cal  Experiments  fufEciently  evin- 
ces, that  the  exhaufted  Receiver 
IS  quite  void  of  all  Particles  of 
Air,  which  evidently  proves  (as 
little  Attention  to  the  Experi- 
ment will  difcover)    that   there 
IS    Motus  Nexus,    as  Bacon  calls 
It,    in  the  Air,    which   cannot 
be  but  in   a  Continuum.     The 
fame  may  be  prov'd  in  Water 
from    Kefradion  ;    for  why  are 
not  the   Rays  difturbed,  if  the 
Parts  are  in  Motion  ?       When 
Experience  tells  us,  that  a  little 
ftirring  with  the  Finger  troubles 
them.      Not  to  mention,   that 
this  Notion  of  Fluidity,  tho'  em- 
brac'd  by  the  Plenifts,  is  incon- 
fifteiit  with  their  Hypothelis,  an 
ambient  attending   Circle  being 
not  to  be  found  in  Nature  for 
each  moving   Particle  ;    and  tp 
pafs  by  the  Difficulties  that  prefs 
their  Opinion,  who  fanfy  Reft  to 
be  the  Caufe  of  Continuity,fince 
two  fmooth  Bodies,  whofe  Surfa- 
ces touch,  and  eternally  reft,wiJ! 
never    make    one  Continuum  5 
my  next  Argunaent  againft  the 
Epicureans  is  drawn  from  their 
own     Principles.      For    fiippofs 
Weight  a  Property    of  Atoms, 
'tis  impoffible  the  World  iliould 
be  fram'd  according  to  their  Hy- 
pothefis ;     for    how    could  the 
higher  Atom  defcend,  and  touch 
the  lower,    when  the  Motions  of 
both  were  equal  ?     Nor  can  that 
little  Declination,     that  Kivmig 
[X^  ■uT(f,^iyv.Mo-iy ("ffhidn.  the  Epicu- 
reans are  fo  bold  to  afTujne,  con- 
trary to  all   Senfe  and   Reafon, 
and  which  Plutarch,  de  Animje 
Procreatione,  ex  Tim^o,  declares 
as  the  great  Charge  againft  Epi- 
curus, cJr  dvouriov  iTTeiactyovTi  x/V 
v^/'o-zv  Iv.^  fill  ovT(^y  as  afTerting 
a  new  Motion  without  a  Caufe) 
lelTen  the    Difficulty  ;     for,  a§ 
TuUy  argues,    if  all  Atoms  de- 
cline, then  none  of  them  will  ever 
ftick  together  ;  if  only  fqme,  ho? 
elTet  quali    Provincias    Atomic 
dare,  qu«  reffte,  qu«  obliqu^  fer 
rantur,    that  would  be  to  pre- 
fcribc  to  Atoms  their  particula? 
B  2  Ofljfey, 
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Strike  on  the  fmall  Molecule  ;  they  receive 
The  fwift  Impreflion,  and  to  greater  give  : 
Thus  they  begin  from  the  First  Seeds;    and  thence 
130  Go  on  by  juft  Degrees,  and  move  our  Senfe. 

For  look,  within  the  little  Beam  of  Light  (fight? 
You  fee  them  ftrike  ;  but  what  Blow  makes  them  ^ 
Is  undifcern'd,  and  hidden  from  our  Sight.  3 

And  yet  how  Sv^tift  the  Atoms  Motions  are, 
135  This  folVwing  Inftance  will  in  fhort  declare : 

For 
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Offices,  which  of  them  lliould 
decline,and  which  move  oblique- 
ly. But  grant  there  could  be  a 
Combination  ,  and  grant  that 
Combination  (which  is  impofli- 
blej  iliould  ftop  in  fome  Parts 
of  the  Space,  yet  from  the  very 
"Nature  of  Weight,  and  Motion, 
it  follows  that  the  World,  ac- 
cording to  their  Hypothefis , 
could  not  be  made  in  that  Or- 
der we  now  perceive  it.  For  fup- 
pofe  this  quiet  Frame  ;  the  A- 
xoms  that  fall  on  it,  as  the  Laws 
of  Motion  in  folid  Bodies  re- 
quire, muft  leap  backward  ;  but 
meeting  with  other  defcending 
Atoms,  their  Refilition  is  foon 
itopt,  and  fo  they  muft  defcend 
again,  and  then  ftriking,  return, 
but  not  to  fo  great  a  Diftance  as 
before-,  becaufe  the  Velocity  of 
the  Defcent  was  lefs  :  and  fo  the 
Diftance  ftill  decreafing,  the  A- 
toms  in  a  little  Time  muft  reft, 
and  only  a  vaft  Heap  of  Matter, 
clofe,  and  movelefs,  muft  lie  on 
that  fuppofed  quiet  Frame  as 
its  Bafis. 

127.  Molecular]  This  Latin 
Word  is  a  Diminutive  of  Moles, 
and  fignifies  fmall  Heaps  or 
Lumps  of  any  Matter  whatever. 
Our  Tranflatour  ufes  it  to  ex- 
prefs  no  lefs  than  two  Verfes  of 
his  Author  :  who  fays  that  the 
Atoms  iirft  move  of  themfelves  j 
and 

Inde  ea,  qua:  parvo  funt  corpora 
conciliatu. 


Et 


conciliatu,  " 

quafi  proxima  funt  ad  vireis 
Principiorumy 


then  the  concrete  Bodies,  that  are 
of  the  leaft  Bulk  or  Size,  and 
that  approach  neareft  as  it  were 
to  the  Exility  of  the  Principles 
(all  which  our  Interpreter  has  ex- 
prefs'd  no  otherwife  than  by  the 
Word  Moleculjie) 

Idibus  illorum  ca:cis  impulfa  ci- 
entur. 

are  mov'd  by  the  invifible  Blows 
they  receive  from  them. 

128.  To  greater  give]  The 
fmalleft  Bodies  are  mov'd  iirft, 
and  they  move  the  greater :  for 
the  nearer  any  Compound  Bo-; 
dies  approach  to  the  unmix'd 
Simplicity  of  their  Principles, 
the  more  eafy  they  are  to  be  put 
in  Motion. 

I  ^4.  And  yet,  &:c.]  To  ex- 
prefs  the  Celerity  of  his  Atoms, 
he  brings  an  Inftance  of  the 
Sv/iftnefs  of  the  Beams  of  the 
Sun,  and  employs  it  in  thefe 
27.  v.  as  an  Argument  a  minore. 
The  Epicureans  believ'd  that 
Light  confifts  of  fmall  Particles 
that  flow  out  of  the  Sun,  who  is 
the  Fountain  of  all  Light :  More- 
over, that  thefe  minute  Particles 
confift  of  Seeds  agitated  by  vari- 
ous Motions,  whence  the  Motion 
of  thofe  minute  Particles  muft 
be  retarded,  and  become  more 
flow:  and  laftly,  that  they  do 
not  find  an  open  Paflage  thro' 
the  Air,  but  make  one,  and  are 
hinder'd  in  their  Flight  by  meet- 
ing with  Particles  of  the  Air. 
But  that  Atoms  are  fimple  Bo- 
dies, not  obftruded  by  the  Mo- 
tions 
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For  when  the  Morning  climbs  the  Eastern  Skies, 
And  tuneful  Birds  falute  her  early  Rife  ; 
In  ev'ry  Grove  and  Wood  with  Joy  appear. 
And  fill  with  rav'fhing  Sounds  the  yielding  Air ; 

140  How  fwifc  the  Beams  of  the  bright  rifing  Sun 
Shoot  forth  !     Their  Race  is  finifli'd  when  begun  : 
From  Heav'n  to  Earth  they  take  their  hafty  Flight, 
And  guild  the  diftant  Globe  with  gawdy  Light. 
But  this  thin  Vapour,  and  this  glittring  Ray, 

145  Thro'  a  meer  Void,  make  not  their  eafy  Way; 
But  with  much  Trouble  force  a  Paflage  thro* 
Refilling  Air  ;  and  therefore  move  more  flow  : 
Nor  are  they  Seeds,  but  Little  Bodies  joined  j 
And  adverfe  Motions  in  fmall  Space  confin'd  : 

150  And  therefore  from  without  refifting  Force, 
And  inbred  Jars  mult  ftop  their  eager  Courfe  ; 
But  folid  Seeds,  that  move  thro'  empty  Space, 
And  all  whofe  Parts  do  feek  one  common  Place  ; 
Whom  Nothing  from  without  refifts  ;  than  Light 

155  And  Beams  more  fwift,  muft  make  their  hafty  Flight ; 
And  in  that  Time  a  larger  Diftance  fly. 
While  the  Sun's  lazy  Beams  creep  thro'  our  Sky  : 

For 
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tions  of  their  own  Parts  ;  and 
are  mov'd  thro'  the  free  and  un- 
molefted  Void.  And  hence  they 
conclude,  that  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun,  being  compos'd  of  a  rnoft 
fubtile  Contexture  of  Atoms, 
which  do  not  all  agree  in  the  fame 
Motion,  nor  pafs  through  a 
Space  intirely  free  and  empty, 
ought  to  yield  in  Swiftnefs  to  the 
Atoms,  which  are  wholly  diiin- 
tangled  from  one  another,  and 
move  thro'  a  Space  altogether 
empty  and  unobftrudled  by  any 
Matter  whatever.      Xj  fjSlp  ^     >j 

CtTTctVTMCnV  TiiTv  (XVTJ;Co4'CtVTCOV    yi- 

ro^vf,   /S70CV  /U>)')c(^    ^j^Av'-Trlor  bv 

d'Tn^VOVTU  %^VC>)   TtWTiAeij    &c. 

Epicurus  to  Herodotus. 

141.  Their  Race,  &c.]  The 
very  Words  of  Cowley  in  his 
Hymn  to  the  Light,  Stanza  6. 

Swift  as   light  Thoughts  their 
empty  Career  run, 


Thy  Race  is  finiili'd,  when  be- 
gun. 

Nor  was  he  oblig'd  to  T^ucretius 
for  the  Thought;  which  our 
Tranflatour  has  taken  wholly 
from  him  •,  not  from  his  Au- 
thour. 

145.  Thro  a  meer  Void]  That 
is  to  fay.  they  pafs  not  through 
a  Void  that  is  altogether  free  and 
empty  of  all  Bodies;  For  theHeat 
of  the  Sun  palTes  thro  the  Air, 
which  is  full  of  Atoms  and  other 
BodieSjas  Winds, ExhalationSj&c. 
which  refift  and  retard  the 
Courfe  of  his  Rays  ;  and  this  is 
what  he  means  by  the  refijCting 
Force  from  without,  v.  1 50. 

1 51.  And  inbred  Jars]  He 
means  that  the  Corpufcles  of  the 
Light  and  Heat  of  the  Sun  pafs 
not  thro'  the  whole  Air  in  an  In- 
ftant  of  Time,  nor  fingly  one  by 
one :  but  conglob'd  and  in- 
tangled  in  one  another,  which 
mult 
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For  they  by  Counfel  can  not  move  more  ilow^ 
Or  (top  to  make  Inquiry,   or  to  know 

160  How  they  muft  work,  on  what  Defign  they  go 

But  fome,   dull  Souls  I  think  Matter  can  not  Move 
Into  fit  Shapes,  without  the  Pow'rs  Above  : 
Nor  make  the  various  Seafons  of  the  Year 
So  fit  for  Man ;  nor  Fruit,  nor  Bufhes  bear, 

165  Nor  other  Things, which  Pleasure  promp[s,could  do: 
Pleasure,   that  Guide  of  Life,  and  Mistress  tool 
That  we  fliould  feek  Love's  generous  Embrace, 
And  thence  renew  frail  Man's  decaying  Race  : 
And  therefore  fanfy  that  the  Gods  did  make 

170  And  rule  this  All.    How  great  is  that  Miftakel 
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jnuft  of  Neceffity  hinder  the 
Swiftnefs  of  their  Courfe. 

1 58.  For  they  by  Counfel]  No 
Man  will  be  fo  foolifli  as  to  pre- 
tend that  the  Atoms  ftop  in  the 
Air  to  confult  and  deliberate  a- 
anong  themfelves  which  ihall  go 
iirft,  which  fecond,  &c.  This 
and  the  two  following  Verfes 
fome  of  the  Editours  of  Lucreti- 
iis  have  rejeded :  others  retain 
them,  and  interpret  them  as  a- 
tove  :  Whoever  think  fit  to  re- 
Jecfl  them,  m.ay  give  them  what 
Explication  they  pleafe. 

1(5 1.  But  fome,  &c.]  In  thefe 
57.  V.  Lucretius,  who  is  always 
arguing,  tho*  but  very  weakly 
againft  Providence,  talces  Occa- 
iion  to  deride  the  Stoicks,  who 
held  Matter  of  it  felf  to  be  un- 
adive,  and  incapable  to  produce 
any  Thing  :  but  that  it  is  mov'd 
and  difpos'd  to  acfl,  not  by  its 
Own  Strength  and  Power,  but  by 
the  Divine  Mind.  Then  he  au- 
dacioufly  and  impioufly  affirms, 
That  Matter,  rude  as  it  v/as,  did 
make  this  World  without  any 
Art,  or  Counfel,  or  Defign.,  and 
accompliih  all  thofe  Works, 
which  the  ignorant  and  fuperili- 
tious  Vulgar  afcribe  to  Wifdom 
and  Providence :  That  Pleafure 
is  the  Guide  of  the  Life  of  Man  •, 
that  all  Things  are  rul'd  and  go- 
ycm'd  by  her  Diredion^  and  that 


GOD  neither  made  this  World, 
nor  any  Thing  elfe  for  the  Sake 
of  Man.  And  lafbly,  he  pro- 
mifes  to  iliew  in  another  Place 
that  the  Frame  of  the  World  is 
fo  artlefs,  confus'd ,  and  ill  put 
together,  as  to  evince  it  feU  to 
be  a  Work  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  the  Divine  Wifdom  :  In 
the  fifth  Book  we  fliali  fee  how 
he    will    keep  his    Word   with 


Quid  dignum     tanto    feret  hie 
promiflbr  hiatu. 

Mean  while,  hov/  much  wifer  he 
v^ho  faid,Cosli  enarrant  gloriam 
Dei,  dc  opera  manuum  ejus  enun- 
ciat  firmamentum,  Pfal.  19.  v.  i. 
When  we  fee  any  Things  movf, 
fays  Cicero,  in  fixt  and  regular 
Motions,  as  the  Spheres,  the  Sea- 
fons, and  many  other  Things, 
do  we  doubt  thofe  Works  are 
made  without  Cpunfel  and  Rea- 
fon  f  When  we  confider  with 
how  wonderfql  a  Celerity  the 
Heavens  are  whiri'd  around  in 
fo  conftant  and  never-failing  a 
Manner  making  and  maintaining 
the  Llniverfal  Viciffitudes,  to  the 
Prefervation  and  utmoft  Benefit 
of  all  Things,  can  we  doubt  that 
chcy  are  made  and  done  without 
Reafon,  nay,  and  without  an  ex- 
cellent and  Divine  Reafon  and 
■••'■•  ^     Wif; 
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For  were  I  ignorant  whence  Things  arifc; 
Yet  many  Reafons  from  the  Earth  and  Skies, 
From  ev'ry  Thing  deduc'd,  will  plainly  prove. 
That  this  Imperfect  World . 

1 75  Was  never  made  by  the  wife  Pow'rs  Above. 
This  I'll  explain  hereafter  ;  now  go  on 
To  finifh  what  already  Fve  begun. 

And  this  I  think  a  proper  Place  to  prove. 
That  Nothing  Of  It  Self  can  Upward  Move: 

180  Left  when  you  fee  th'  ambitious  Flame  afpire. 
You  think  'tis  Nat'ral  Force  bears  up  the  Fire. 
For  ev'ry  Tree  does  rear  its  lofty  Head, 
Each  tender  Ear  and  Shrub  does  upward  fpread. 
And  all  draw  up  their  Nour'fhment  from  below, 

185  But  yet  all  Weights  by  Nature  downward  go. 
So  when  the  fubtile  Flame,  and  fhining  Streams 
Of  Fire  arife,  and  wafte  the  upper  Beams  y 
'Tisfome  Force  drives  them  up.     So  from  a  Wound 
Our  Blood  fhoots  forth,  and  fprinkles  all  around. 

Again 
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own  Force,  but  by  the  Impulfc 
of  protruding  Bodies  :  And  up- 
on this  he  lays  the  Foundation  of 
the  double,  that  is  to  fay,  natu- 
ral and  violent  Motion  of  his  A- 
toms.  Plutarch,  i.  Plac.  Phil. 
cap.  12.  Xj  rcL  ^^rcf.  /jJ^  cIVao&, 
T£  Tec  <^,  cKmcav  avyK^fic/LroL  ^d- 
?(^£X«*  And  Simplicius  teaches 
that  Epicurus  was  of  Opinion, 
ctTTcty  crooiJ.&.  /ictfi^  ^X^^^  "^^  "^  '^^ 
^cL^vn^  y^/^cti'ejv,  rd  ^Apa>  ijar' 
cV.eivcov   skOa-'^sS^  £7r)  to  ctya>. 

180.  Left  when,  Sec,"]  Here  we 
may  obferve  a  filent  Anthypo- 
phora  :  for  the  Poet  anfwers  be- 
forehand the  Objecf^ions  that  his 
Adverfaries  might  urge  againit 
him  :  But  it  will  be  faid  that 
Fire  moves  upward  ;  To  which 
he  anfwers:  And  Plants  and 
Trees  rile  upward  lilcewife,  by 
reafon  of  the  driving  Force  from 
beneath,  which  breaking  out  of 
the  Earth  compels  them  to  grow 
by  Afcent  :  and  yet  all  ponde- 
rous Things  naturally,  and  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  iink  down- 
wards. 

!??•  AI- 


Wifdom  too  ?    de  Natura  Deor. 
lib.  2. 

178.  And  this,  &c.]  He  has 
already  affirmed,  that  all  the 
Seeds  tend  downwards,  and  that 
all  upward  Motion  is  violent : 
He  now  in  32.  v.  urges  the  fame 
again,  and  teaches  that  no  Body, 
not  even  Fire  excepted,  naturally 
afpires,  but  is  driven  upwards 
by  the  Force  of  other  Bodies,  in 
like  manner  as  the  Sap  rifes  in 
Trees,  as  Blood  guilies  out  of  a 
"Wound,  and  as  a  Piece  of  Tim- 
ber mounts  when  it  is  plung'd 
into  Water.  For  who  doubts 
but  that  the  fame  Sap,  the  fame 
Blood,  and  the  fame  Piece  of 
Timber  would  tend  downwards 
in  the  Void,  tho'  the  Sap  rifes 
up  in  the  Trees^the  Blood  fpouts 
out  of  the  Veins,  and  the  Tim- 
ber emerges  and  leaps,  at  leaft 
half  of  its  Thicknefs,  out  of  the 
Water.  Laftly,  lie  obferves,  that 
the  Rays  of  the  Sun  tend  down- 
wards, that  Stars,  firy  Meteors, 
and  Lightning  fall  to  the 
Ground,  and  concludes  that  Fire 
is  carry'd  upwards,   not  by  its 
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1 90  Again  who  fee«  not  that  a  quiet  Flood 

Throws  back  with  mighty  Force  th'  immerfed  Wood  ? 
For  when  we  ftrive,  in  deeper  Streams,  to  drown. 
And  fcarce  with  all  our  Force  can  prefs  it  down, 
The  Waves,  with  double  Vigour  throw  it  up, 

195  And  make  it  ftrongly  leap  above  the  Top : 

And  yet  who  doubts  all  thefe  would  downward  tend, 
When  plac'd  in  Void,  and  nat'rally  defcend  ? 
So  rifing  Flames  by  th'  Air  are  upwards  born, 
Altho'  their  nat'ral  Weights  prefs  a  Return: 

200  Belides,  we  all  behold,  how  ev*ry  Night 

The  falling  Meteors  draw  long  Trains  of  Light. 
Wherever  Nature  yeilds  a  Pallage  thro*. 
We  fee  Stars  fall,  and  feek  them  here  below  : 

The 
NOTES. 


199.  Altho',  Sec.']  Tho  the 
Weight  of  the  Flame  naturally 
fbrives  to  deprefs  and  bring  down 
the  Flame ;  yet  the  Force  and 
Strength  of  the  ambient  Air 
compels  and  drives  it  upwards. 
Thus  it  yields  to  an  Element 
heavier  and  more  denfe  than  it 
felf,  but  is  not  borne  upwards 
of  its  own  Accord, 

203.  We  fee  Stars  fall]  Here 
fome  may  be  apt  to  think  that 
Epicurus,  and  Lucretius,  who 
follows  his  Opinion,  are  mifta- 
ken  :  for  the  Stars  never  fall  : 
But  by  the  Word  Stars  in  this 
Place  we  are  to  underftand  a  fat- 
ty, oleaginous  and  fulphurous 
Exhalation,  which  kindles  in  the 
Air,  and  falls  to  the  Ground  in 
a  purple-colour'd  Jelly.  Virgil 
has  imitated  this  Paflage  of  Lu- 
cretius, and  defcribes  the  Fall  of 
thefe  Exhalations  ,  Georg.  I. 
V.  3<^5. 

Sfepeetiam  Stellas,  vento.impen- 

dente  videbis 
Prajcipites  coelo  labi  j  nodlif:iue 

per  umbram 
Flammarum  longos  a  tergo  al~ 

befcere  tradus. 

The  feeming  Stars  fall  headlong 

from  the  Skies : 
And  (hooting  thro'  the  Darknefs 

gild  the  Night 


With  fweeping  Glories,  and  long 
Trails  of  Light, 

Ariftotle  fays,they  are  Exhalati- 
ons of  the  Earth,  ttiat  are  apt  to 
take  Fire  ;  and  that  being  car- 
ry'd  up  into  the  middle  Regions 
of  the  Air,  they  kindle,by  means 
of  their  being  comprefs'd  by  the 
Cold  of  the  circumfus'd  Air  : 
And  he  calls  this  kind  ofE^halar- 
tion'ETTiS  ^,uii,  and"As"fa  pucTi^, 
difcurfus  Sc  fluxus  Stella'.  Anax- 
agoras  held  thefe  Meteors  to  be 
Sparkles  tliat  fall  from  the  iiry 
Region.  Eunapius  in  -S.des, 
calls  them,  ^Tw'f^oou  Trng  otV^^v, 
Effluentia:  quasdam  Steilarum  : 
And  the  Arabs  Sbibab,  which 
the  Commentatour  upon  Ulugh 
Beigh's  Fables  explains,  Stella 
qua;  no(fte  incedit  ficut  ignis; 
and  Stella  Da^mones  pellens ;  for 
the  antient  Arabs  and  Eaftern 
People  fanfy'd  Falling  Stars  to 
be  iiry  Darts  lanc'd  from  Hea- 
ven, againft  the  Devils  or  Evil 
Spirits  of  the  Air  ;  as  the  learned 
Golius  has  likewife  obferv'd  in 
his  Notes  upon  Alfergan.  p.  ^5. 
But  Fromondus  Meteor,  lib.  2. 
cap,  3.  defcribes  them,  according 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Ariftotle,  to 
be  a  firy  Exhalation,  forc'd  out 
of  a  Cloud,  and  having;  the  Re- 
fembJance  of  a  true  falling  Star. 
They 
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The  Sun  too  from  above  his  Vigour  yields 

205  To  us  below ;  and  cherifhes  our  Fields. 

Therefore  its  Fire  Descends:  fwift  Lightning  flies  9 
Now  here,    now  there,  betwixt  the  parted  Skies; 
And  fighting  thro'  the  Clouds,  its  Place  of  Birth, 
The  broken  fulph'rous  Flame  Descends  to  Earth; 

aio      Now  Seeds  in  downward  Motion  muft  Decline,! 
Tho*  Very  Little  from  th'  exadteft  Line: 

For 
N  O  T  £  S". 


They  are  thought  to  come  from 
the  fame  Caufe  and  Origin  as 
Lightning,  tho'  they  are  not  at- 
tended by  Thunder,  at  leaft  not 
perceivable  by  us  t  but  they  bear 
the  fame  Proportion  to  Light- 
ning, as  the  Fire  of  a  Musket 
does  to  that  of  a  Canon  ;  For, 
as  at  a  great  Diftance  we  may  fee 
the  Fire  of  a  Musket,  but  fcarce 
hear  its  Noife,  tho'  the  Fire  of  a 
Ganon  at  the  fame  Diftance  is 
feeujand  its  Noife  plainly  heard  ; 
fo  by  reafon  of  the  Exility  of  the 
Exhalation  we  hear  not  the 
Noife  when  thefe  falling  Stars 
break  from  a  Cloud,  as  we  do 
that  of  Thunder  that  follows 
Lightning.  Fromondus  compares 
thefe  Meteors  to  our  Kind  of 
Fireworks,  call'd  Rockets  ;  (tho' 
there  Motions  be  different,  that 
of  the  one  being  forc'd  upwards, 
the  other  downwards)  which  run 
in  a  Train,  and  fall  in  the  man- 
ner of  Stars ;  And  therefore 
{Pliny  calls  them.  Scintillas  & 
Difcurfus  Stellarum,  and  Ptole- 
my, Trajediones ;  both  which 
are  exprefs'd  by  Manilius  in  thefe 
Verfes : 

!Pr«cipites  ftell^  paffimque  vola- 

re  videntur, 
Quum  vaga  per  nitidum  fcintil- 

lant  lumina  mundum ; 
Et  tenues  longis  jaculantur  crini- 

bus  ignes, 
Exurguntque    procul    volucres 

imitata  fagittas. 
Arid  a  quum  gracili  tenuatur  fe- 

mita  filo. 

Ub,  I.  Y.  845* 


Which  Creech  renders  thus : 

And  ftill  when  falling  Stars  a* 

dorn  the  Night, 
The  falling  Meteors  draw  long 

Trains  of  Light : 
Like  Arrows,   iliot  from  the  ce- 

leftial  Bow, 
They  cut  the  Air,  and  ftrike  our 

Eyes  below. 

210.  Now  Seeds,  &c.]  To  do 
Juftice  in  this  Place  to  Lucreti- 
us, I  muft  give  the  original  Text 
of  this  Paflage,  which  our  Inter- 
preter has  not  faithfully  ren-" 
der'd  : 

Illud  in  his  quoque  te  rebus  cog- 

nofcere  avemus : 
Corpora  cum  deorftim  recftuni 

per  inane  feruntur 
Ponderibus     propriis  3     incerto 

tempore  ferme, 
Incertifque  locis  Ipatio  decedere 

paulum, 
Tantum  quod  Moinen  mutatum 

dicere  poflis. 

To  explain    thefe   iive   Verfes 
Creech  beftows  but  two  : 

Now  Seeds  in  downward  Motion 

muft  decline, 
Tho'  very  little  from  th*  exacft- 

eft  Line. 

He  has  totally  omitted,  incerto 
tempore  ferme,  Incertifque  lo- 
cis ;  which  Words  neverthelefs 
have  a  Signification,  and  that 
too  of  great  Importance  in  this 
<^  Pla^e : 
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For  did  they  ftill  Move  Strait,  they  needs  muft  fall, 
Like  Drops  of  Raij3,  diffoly'd  and  fcatter'd  all ; 
For  ever  tumbling  thro'  the  Mightv  Space, 
±j<  Anid  never  join  to  make  onefingle  Mafs. 

If 


NOTE  S, 


PhcQ  :  tot  wliat!  Lucretiu  s  Ciys 
is  this  :  That  the  Atoms,  uhen 
•by  their  own  Weight  they  are 
borne  downwards  thro'  the  Void 
in  a  direcft  Line,  do  at  fome  tinle 
or  other,  but  incerto  tempore, 
at  no  one  fixt  and  determmate 
Yime,  and  in  fome  Parts  of  the 
"Void  likewifej  but  incertis  locis, 
not  in  any  one  certain  and  deter- 
minate Place  of  it,  decline  a  lit- 
tle from  the  direct  Line  by  their 
own  Strength  and  Power  ;  but 
fo  nevertheiefs  that  the  direct 
Motion  can  be  faid  to  be  chang'd 
the  leaft  that  can  be  imagin'd. 
Infomuch  that  he  infinuates  that 
his  Atoms  are  mov'd  as  Animals; 
which  appears  more  evidently 
V.  2^9-  where  fpeaking  of  the 
Yolimtary  Motion  of  Men,  he  u- 
fes  almoft  the  very  fame  Words  : 

Declinamus    item    motus,     nee 

tempore  certo, 
Kec  regione  loci  certa,   fed  ubi 

ipfa  tuiit  Mens. 

Thus  this  inveterate  Enemy  of 
Providence  beftows  only  not  a 
Mind,  only  not  a  Will  on  his 
flupid  and  fenfelefs  Atoms.  But 
to  proceed  to  the  Explication  of 
this  declining  Motion. 

The  Poet  has  difputed  at  large 
©f  the  Seeds  natural  Motion 
downwardsjand  violent  upwards. 
Kow  from  whence  can  that  vio- 
lent Motion  proceed,  but  from 
Stroke  ?  But  the  Seeds  being 
heavy,  and  therefore  defcending 
thro'  the  Void  in  a  dired  Line, 
and  with  equal  Swiftnefs,  could 
never  meet,  never  overtake  one 
another  t  ib  that  Nothing  could 
'he  generated  whatever ;  and  No- 
thing would  exift  but  £mpty 
Space,   and  invifible  Principles. 


Defertum    pra;ter  Spatiuin,    8c 
Primordia  cceca.  Lucr. 

The  Opinion  of  Democritus  la- 
bour'd  under  this  Defect  :  for,  as 
Plutarch  fays,  de  Placit,  Philo- 
foph.  lib.  I.  c,  23.  he  acknow- 
ledg'd  only  one  Sort  of  Motion  : 
y^^  ^Miyliv,  for  fo  it  ought  to  bs 
read,  not  \(^  'sr^va^/ov,  as  is  mani- 
fcl}:  from  Cicero,  who  in  his 
Book  of  Fate,  fays.  Quondam 
vim  motus  habebant  impuliio- 
nis,  quam  Plagam  ille  appellat. 
a  te.  Epicure,  gravitatis  6c  pon* 
deris :  Formerly,  they  [the  A- 
toms]  had  a  Motion  of  Impulfe, 
which  he  (Democritus)  calls 
Stroke  ;  but  you  Epicurus  gave 
them  a  Motion  of  Heavinefs  and 
Weight.  Epicurus  iherefore  held 
two  Sorts  of  natural  Motion  ; 
one  perpendicular,  the  other  de- 
clining :  Jyo  eiSyf  1?  Kiucnco^,  rl 

V^  S'Ct^f'l-tw,      T     TO     V^''  'SJO.^iy'A.M 

mv'  Plutarch,  dc  Placit.  Philo 
foph.  lib.  I.  cap.  23.  Now  thi; 
Motion  of  Declination  wa 
thought  neceffary,  becaufe  other- 
wife  the  Atoms  could  never  have 
met  together  j  and  confequentl) 
there  could  have  been  no  Gene- 
ration of  any  Thing  whatever 
Cicero,  in  i.  lib.  de  fin.  Cen- 
fet  [Epicurus]  ilia  folida  ac  In- 
divid ua  Corpora  Materia  ferri 
fuo  deorfum  pondere  ad  lineam 
hunc  naturalem  effe  omnium 
Corporum  Motum.  Deifide  ibi- 
dem homo  acutus  cum  illud  oc- 
curreret,  fi  omnia  deorfum  e  re; 
gione  ferrentur,  &,  ut  dixi,  ad 
lineam,  ntinquam  fore  ut  Ato- 
mus  altera  alteram  poifet  attin- 
gere  :  itaque  attulit  rem  com- 
ment jtiam  :  dedinaredixit  Ato 
muir 
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If  any  one  believes,  the  Heavier  Seed, 
In  down  right  Motions,  an4.frQm  Hindrance  freed. 
May  Strike  the  Lighter;    and  fiz  Motions  make. 
Whence  Things  may  rife,   how  great  is  the  Miftake! 

iio  'Tis  true,when  Weights  Descend  thro'  yielding  Air, 
Or  Streams;  the  Swiftness  of  the  Fall  muft  bear 
Proportion  to  the  Weights  :    and  Reafon  good  5 
Becaufe  the  fleeting  Air,  and  yielding  Flood 
With  equal  Strength  refift  not  ev'ry  Courfe, 

215  Butfooner  yield  unto  the  greater  ForCe : 

But  how  no  Void  can  ftop,  no  Space  can  ftay 
The  Seeds;   for  'tis  its  Nature  To  Give  Wat  ; 

There» 

NOTES, 


^  njum  perpaulum,  quo  nihil  pof- 
fct  fieri  minus.  Ita  effici  Copu- 
lationes,  &  Complexiones,  & 
Adhxfiones  Atomorum  inter  fe, 
ex  quo  efficeretur  mundus,  om- 
nefque  partes  mundi,  quzeque  in 
eo  funt.  Epicurus  was  of  Opi- 
nion that  thofe  indivifible  and 
folid  Bodies  are  carry'd  down- 
wards in  a  direcft  Line  by  their 
own  Weight  :  that  this  is  the  na- 
tural Motion  of  ail  Bodies  :  but 
at  the  fame  time  he  fagacioufly 
refleded,  that  if  all  the  Atoms 
defcended  by  their  own  Weight 
in  a  ftrait  Line^  they  would  ne- 
ver reach  or  touch  one  another. 
He  therefore  being  put  to  his 
i  Shifts  for  another  Invention,  af- 
'  ferted  that  they  decline  fome 
j  fmall  Matter  in  their  Defcent ; 
but  fo  very  little,  that  nothing 
can  be  lefs :  and  that  from  this 
Declination  proceed  the  Conjun- 
cftions,  Unions  and  Adhefions  of 
the  Atoms  to  one  another,  and 
among  themfelves :  by  which 
Means  was  made  the  World,  and 
j  all  its  feveral  Parts,  and  whate- 
ver Things  are  contain'd  in  it. 
This  Opinion  Lucretius  explains 
in  30.  v.  and  iirft  in  thefe  6.  v. 
teaches,  that  this  declining  Mo- 
tion muft  be  granted,  ctherwife 
the  Seeds  would  be  rnov'd  like 
Drops  of  Rain,  always  apart  and 
disjoin'd  from  one  another  : 
there  would  be  no  Blows,  and 
^he  AlQms  ^Y0ul4  neyer  combine 


and  join  together :  the  Confe- 
quence  of  which  would  be,  that 
there  could  be  no  Compound 
Bodies. 

216.  If  any,  &c.1  Lucretius 
adheres  fo  obftinately  to  this 
Kmcriv  v^  'UTcL^iyy.'KicriVy  Motion 
by  Declination,  that  he  ^will  by 
no  means  fuffer  it  to  be  extorted 
from  him ;  and  therefore  he 
iliarply  inveighs  againft  thofe 
who  believe  thatj  th?  heavier 
Seeds,  as  they  defcend  thro*  the 
Void,  can  overtake  and  ftrike 
the  lighter  ;  infomuch  that  there 
is  no  Need  of  his  pretended  De- 
clination in  their  Defcent;  he 
alTerts  that  air  Seeds  are  alike 
fwift,  and  th^t  they  are  hurry'd 
thro'  the  Void  with  an  equal 
Velocity  :  and  therefore  thofe 
that  follow  can  never  overtake 
thofe  that  are  before  them.  But 
he  grants  that  the  Medium  thro* 
which  they  pafs,  may  contribute 
to  the  haftning  or  retarding  of 
their  Motion  ;  and  that  Bodies  of 
the  fame  Matter,  but  different 
in  Weight,  when  they  fall  from 
above  downwards  thro'  Water, 
or  thro'  the  Air,  are  not  alike 
fwift :  which  is  falfe :  but  he  will 
have  the  Motion  to  be  the  fwift- 
er,  the  more  free  and  empty  the 
Place  is,  thro*  which  the  Bodies 
move  :  fo  that  where  the  Space 
is  mof^  void  and  empty,  there 
the  Motion  muft  co'nfequently 
be  moft  Iwift :  and  be  there  evec 
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Therefore  thro'  Void  Unequal  Weights  muft  be 
Like  Swift  in  Motion,  all  of  like  Degree . 

230  Nor  can  the  Heavier  Bodies  overtake 

The  Lighter  falling  Seeds;  and,  ftriking,  make 
The  Motions  Various,  fit  for  Nature's  Ufe, 
By  which  All -Powerful  She  may  Things  produce. 
'Tis  certain  then  and  plain,  that  Seeds  Decline, 

as 5  Tho'  Very  Little  from  th*  exadleft  Line. 

But  Not  Obliquely  move :  that  fond  Pretence 
Would  fight  all  Reafon,  nay,  ev'n  common  Senfe : 
For  ev'ry  Body  fees,  a  Falling  Weight 
Makes  its  Descent  by  Lines  Direct  and  ftrait. 

Be- 
K  O  r  E  S. 


fo  many  Motions,  or  Things 
moving  in  that  Space,  they  are 
all  of  a  like  Swiftnefs. 

234.  'Tis  certain,  Sec."]  Ha- 
ving confuted  the  Opinion  he 
laft  proposed,  he  concludes  in 
thefe  6.  v.  That  the  Atoms  de- 
cline in  their  Motion  ;  but  fo 
little,  that  Nothing  can  be  lefs  : 
nay,  not  fo  much,  as  that  they 
can  be  faid  to  be  mov'd  oblique- 
ly ;  for  the  Senfes  themfelves 
teach  us,  that  heavy  Things, 
when  they  tend  downward  s,make 
not  their  Defcent  in  an  oblique 
Motion  :  but  the  fame  Senfes  can 
not  perfwade,  that  heavy  Things 
do  not  decline  in  the  leaft  ;  fince 
the  Declination  is  fo  fmall  that 
it  can  not  be  perceiv'd.  And 
therefore  fince  the  Senfes  are  not 
repugnant  to  it ;  and  that  the 
Generating  of  Things ,  which 
could  never  be  done  at  all  with- 
out that  Motion,  indifpenfibly 
requires  it,  we  muft  of  Neceffity 
admit  a  Declinationof  the  Seeds 
in  their  Defcent.  Here  too  our 
Tranflatour  has  omitted  thefe 
two  Verfes  of  his  Authour, 

Sed  nihil  omnino  re<fia  regione 

viai 
Declinare,     quis  eft,   qui  poffit 

cernere,  fefe  ? 

And  yet  they  contain  a  Part  of 
the  Argument,    as  the  Reader 


may   obferve  by  the  Explication 
I  have  given  of  them. 

23(5.  But  not  obliquely3  It  is 
m-odeftin  the  Poet  to  ask  of  us 
to  believe  only  this  :  and  yet  he 
might  with  equal  Reafon  have 
innfted  on  the  moft  oblique  Mo- 
tion that  can  be  imagined.  If  he 
apprehends  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senfes,  away  with  thefe  impor- 
tunate Judges,  and  for  once  let 
them  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  im- 
pos'd  upon :  This  Requeft 
would  be  no  lefs  reafonable  than 
the  other.  Befides,  even  this  De- 
clination is  invented  at  Pleafure  : 
for  as  Cicero  tells  us  in  the  firft 
Book  de  Finib.  Ait  declinare 
Atomos  fine  caufa,  quo  nihil 
turpius  eft  Phyfico  :  Et  ilium 
motum  naturalem  omnium  pon- 
derum  e  regione  inferiorem  lo- 
cum petentium  fine  caufa  eripuit 
Atomis,  Nee  tamen  id  cujus 
caufa  haec  fecerat  aflecutus  eft  : 
Nam,  five  omnes  Atomi  dedi- 
nabunt,  five  alisc  declinabunt,  a- 
li^e  fuo  motu  re<fte  ferentur : 
primum  erit  hoc  quaii  provincias 
Atomis  dare,  qu^e  redie,  qux 
oblique  ferantur  :  deinde  eadem 
ilia  Atomorura,  in  qua  etiam 
Democritus  hieret ,  turbulenta 
Concurlio  hunc  Mundiornatum 
eflicere  non  poterit.  Epicurus 
fays  the  Atoms  decline  without 
Gaufe,  than  which  Nothing  is 
more  unbecoming,  more  unwor- 
thy 
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did  all  Things  n^ove  in  a  Strait  Line, 
Did  ftill  one  Motion  to  another  join 
In  certain  Order,  and  No  Seeds  Decline, 


NOTES. 


And 


\  thy  of  a  Natural  Philofopher  ; 
and  has  without  any  Reafon  like- 
wife  taken  from  them  that  Mo- 
tion which  is  natural  to  all  heavy 
Bodies,  that  defcend  in  a  ftrait 
Line  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
Place  :  but  neither  has  he  gain'd 
the  Point  for  the  Sake  of  which 
be  invented  all  this.  For  either 
dU  the  A. to  ms  will  decline,  and 
lone  will  ever  cleave  and  fiick 
Together  :  or  fome  only  will  de- 
:line,  while  the  others  defcend 
jerpendicularly,  as  they  natu- 
•ally  ought  to  do  :  And  this  is 
n  the  iirft  Place  to  prefcribe  to 
'Vtoms  their  feveral  Duties  and 
Offices  ;  which  of  them  Ihall  de- 
cend  in  a  ftrait  Line,  which  ob- 
iquely  :  and  in  the  next  Place 
uch  a  turbulent  and  confus'd 
Concourfe  of  Atoms,  the  Shelf 
3n.  which  Democritus  likewife 
run  aground,  could  never  make 
:his  beautiful  and  regular  Frame 
I )f  the  World. 

!  240.  Befides :  did  all,  &:c.]  In 
the  following  41.  v.  Lucretius 
contends  yet  farther  for  the  de- 
:lining  Motion  of  his  Atoms.  All 
Nlen  feel  within  themfelves  that 
bme  of  their  Motions  are  volun- 
tary. Every  one  perceives  a  Li- 
berty in  himfelf,  and  does,  not 
l-vithout  good  Reafon,  conjedure 
|:helike  Freedom  to  be  in  other 
|/Vnimals  ;  for  he  fees  that  they 
iio  not  perform  their  Motions  at 
I  certain  Time,  nor  in  a  certain 
Order  ;  but  vary  them  as  they 
lift,  and  live  as  they  pleafe  them- 
felves. Nay,  when  the  Barriers 
of  the  Lifts  are  thrown  open  on  a 
fuddain,  we  only  not  fee  the  Will 
of  the  Courfer  ftarting  to  the 
Race,  and  running  even  before 
his  Limbs  are  in  Motion.  Upon 
hearing  the  firft  Shout  he  pricks 
up  his  Ears,  and  the  inward  Mo- 
tion of  his  Mind  is  hurry'd  for- 


ward while  the  Spirits  that  arc 
to  be  convey'd  thro'  the  Nerves, 
into  the  feveral  Joints  and  Mem- 
bers of  his  Body,  aiTemble  more 
flovvly  -,  and  with  greater  Diifi- 
culty  obey  the  eager  Motions  of 
his  Mind.  Befides,  when  we  are 
compel'd  to  acTt  by  any  exte- 
riour  or  foreign  Force. fomething, 
I  know  not  what,  lies  hid  with- 
in us,  that  refifts  and  oppofes 
that  Compulfion :  And  we 
plainly  perceive  a  Difference 
within  our  felves,  and  feem  to  do 
another  Thing,  when  we  acS:  of 
our  own  Accord,  than  when  we 
are  compel'd  and  mov'd  to  A<fti- 
on  by  any  exteriour  and  foreiga 
Force.  But  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds this  Liberty?  Search  the 
Seeds  themfelves;  nothing  like 
it  is  conceal'd  in  them.  The 
Chain  of  Neceflity  and  Fate  is 
faft  link'd  together  by  the  ftraic 
and  direcl  Motion  of  the  Princi- 
ples, from  their  ftriking  one  a- 
nothcr,  if  they  can  ftrike,  unlefs 
they  decline,  the  fame  Neceflity 
follows.  The  Declination  there- 
fore of  the  Atoms  only  remains 
to  which  our  Liberty  can  be  due, 
Plutarch,  in  the  Treatife  de 
At.  Solert.  teaches  us,  that  this 
Docflrine  of  the  declining  Motiom 
of  Atoms  was  firft  broach'd  by 
Epicurus,  oTTCDS  eis  r  ^com  «  rv- 
Xm  '?3-afeia-iA9M,  k^  to  sip'  yfj.\Y  /nvi 
^^A-/'5  •  And  that  the  Reafon 
why  he  fet  up  this  Opinion  was, 
becaufe  he  fear'd,  that  if  no  other 
Motion  were  allow'd  to  Atoms, 
but  that  which  they  naturally 
and  of  Neceflity  have  by  their 
own  Weight,  we  Ihould  not  be 
free  Agents  in  any  Thing,  fince 
our  Mind  would  be  mov'd  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  it  would  be 
compel'd  to  move  in  by  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  Atoms.  But  Cicero 
in  his  Treatift  of  Fate,  blames 
Epicurus 
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Epicurus  for  this  foolifli  Opini- 
on, in  thefe  Words.  Epicurus  ab 
Atom  is  petit  prsEfidiuin,  eafque 
de  via  deducit,  &  uno  tempore 
fafcipit  duas  res  inenodabiles : 
unum,  ut  fine  caufa  fiat  aliquid, 
ex  quo  exiftet  ut  de  nihilo  quip- 
piam  fiat  -,  quod  nee  ipfi,  nee  cui- 
quam  Phyfico  placet :  alterum, 
ut  cum  duo  Individua  per  inani- 
tatem  feruntur,  alterum,  e  regi- 
one  moveatur,  alterum  declinet. 
Epicurus  fled  for  Refuge  to  the 
Atoms,  and  leads  them  out  of 
their  Way  :  and  by  fo  doing  fub- 
je^s  himfelf  to  two  Difficulties 
that  can  never  be  folv'd  :  One, 
that  any  Thing  can  be  done 
without  a  Caufe  ;  from  whence 
it  follows  that  every  Thing  may 
proceed  from  Nothing;  which 
neither  himfelf,  nor  any  Natural 
Philofopher  will  allow  :  the  o- 
ther,  that  when  two  indivifible 
Bodies  are  mpv'd  thro'  the  Void, 
one  of  them  iliould  move  in  a 
direcft  Line  ;  the  other  by  Decli- 
nation. And  the  fame  Authour 
farther  evinces  the  Vainnefs  of 
this  Opinion,  by  fliewing  it  to 
be  wholly  needlefs,  and  that  the 
Freedom  of  Will  in  Animals 
proceeds  from  another  Caufe,  Ad 
Animorum  motus  voluntarios 
ncm  eft  requirenda  caufa  externa; 
Motus  enim  voluntarius  earn 
naturam  in  fe  continet,  ut  fit  in 
noftra  poteftate,  nobifque  pare- 
at :  nee  id  fine  caufa  ;  ejus  enim 
caufa  ipfa  eft  Natura.  We  need 
not  feek  an  external  Caufe  for 
the  voluntary  Motions  of  the 
Mind :  for  voluntary  Motion 
contains  within  it  felf  fuch  a  Na- 
ture, that  it  is  in  our  Power, 
and  is  obedient  to  us;  and  this 
too  not  without  a  Caufe  :  For 
Katureher  felf  is  the  Caufe  of 
it.  Lib,  de  Fato.  Thus  even  in 
Cicero's  Opinion  any  antecedent 
external  Caufe  takes  away  Liber- 
ty. But  Freedom  of  Will  does 
not  require  an  antecedent  exter- 
nal Caufe  to  make  it  move  ;  fince 
it  has  the  Caufe  of  its  Motion 
within  it  felf.  Therefore  Lucre- 
tius has  no  Reafon  to  afcribe  th« 


Voluntary  Motions  of  Men,  or^pf 
irrational  Animals  to  the  exteri- 
our  Motion  of  Atoms ;  fince  they 
proceed'  from  the  very  Nature! 
of  the  Free  Mind.  'Tis  well  how- ; 
ever  that  Lucretius  owns,  that ' 
all  our  Adions  are  not  the  Ef-  i 
feds  of  Neceflity  or  Fate  ;  but ; 
he  was  in  the  wrong  to  impute 
this  Freedom  to  the  declining 
Motion  of  his  Atoms. 

But  fince  the  Epicureans  ac-  \ 
knowledge  the  Liberty  of  the 
Will,  we  may  take  it  as  a  Suppo- 
fition  already  granted,  and  with- 
out any  farther  Proof  make  Ufe 
of  it  in  our  Difputes  againft 
them  :  but  becaufe  it  is  of  great 
Confequence,  and  is  the  Founda- 
tion of  Seneca's  and  Plutarch'. 
Difcourfes,  Cur  Bonis  male,  6c 
Malis  bene.  Why  good  Men  arc 
afflicted,  and  why  Villains  prof 
per,  it  defer ves  fome  Confirma- 
tion. The  Liberty  of  the  Will 
is  a  Power  to  chufe,  or  refufe  any 
Thing  after  that  the  Underftan- 
ding  hath  confider'd  it,  and  pro- 
pos'd  it  as  good,  or  bad.  This 
is  that  Tolcp'  y/n7v  of  Epidetus. 
and,  as  he  calls  it,  lh(^'}i^v/iu.cl' 
T^vroy,  d-yne^^TToh^ov '  free,  not 
fubjed  to  Hindrance  or  Impedi- 
ment: And  Adrian  delivers  it  as 
his  Dodrine,  rUv  'ZdQoupiaiv  nt 
0  Zdl\  viyp^aou  ^vva!^  *  Our  Will 
not  Jupiter  himfelf  can  fetter  : 
Epicurus  calls  it  to  'u^a.^'  ^/Uots"' 
and  that  fuch  a  Power  belongs  to 
every  Man,  is  evident  from  the 
general  Confenf  of  Mankind,  for 
every  Man  finds  fuch  a  Power  in 
himfelf,  and  thence  proceeds  this 
Agreement ;  'tis  the  Foundation 
of  all  Laws,  of  all  Rewards  and 
Punifliments.  For  it  would  b^ 
very  ridiculous  for  a  Prince  to 
command  a  Stone  not  to  fall,  or 
break  it  for  doing  fo.  Origen 
declares,  d(^ir1i^  Idv  (^  dnM?  ro 

and  Lucian  ingenioufly  makes 
Softratus  baffle  Minos,  after  he 
had  granted,  that  all  Men  ad 
according  to  the  Determination 
of  Fa^e?  ^  iXctVw  iTfira^^  ^ahvlt 
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rix  ^^KTiA)  which  ordains  eve- 
ry Man's  Adions  as  foon  as  he  is 
born ;  and  the  Compaliionate 
Philofopher ,  who  would  have 
all  Offences  forgiven,  produceth 
this  Argument  :  a  jii  i^ovla,  ot- 
/ucL^TKi\eiv  ctMcc  Tivi  <aTi^9e<  xcclnvotf- 
KOLo /Jj^oY,  for  none  lin  willingly, 
but  arc  forc'd.  But  more,  this 
may  receive  a  particular  Confir- 
:  mation  from  every  Man's  Expe- 
',  rience  :  for  let  him  defcend  into 
>  liimfelf,  he  will,  iind  as  great  E- 
vidence  for  the  Liberty  of  his 
Will,  as  for  his  Being,  as  Cartes 
delivers  ;  tho.'  he  is  extreamly 
miftaken,  when  he- tells  us  in  a 
Metaphyfical  Ecftaiie,A  q^uocun- 
|ue  limus,  &  quaiitUmvis  ille  fit ' 
potens,  quantumvis  fallax,  banc 
iihilominus  in  nobis  libertatem 
life  expcrimur,  ut  iqijiper  ab  iis 
:redendis  qus  non  plane  certa 
unt  6c  explorata^  poffimus  abfti- 
lere,  atqueita  cavere,  neunquam 
irremus  :  From  whomfoever  we 
lave  our  Being,  and  how  potent 
I  Dr  deceitful  {oQy^thp':h^i  y^^  we 
!  find  within  our  felyes  this  Liber- 
jcy,  that  we  can  abft^in  from  be- 
jieving  thofe  things' that  are  not 
I  evidently  certain,arid  ,exp6rimen- 
lally  try'd  andptoVfd  .to  be  fo  : ; 
and:  be  fo  aware  of  our  felves,  as 
never  to  be  miftak^ri  :  for  what 
ioes  he  in  this,  butdecermine  the 
:Extentof  that  Power,  of  whofe 
liounds  he  is  altogether  ignorant  ?  • 
and  place  this  Cogitation  be- 
y^ond  his  Reach,  whofe  Power  to 
deceive  is  infinite,  and  his  Will ' 
2qual  to  his  Ability.  But  let  us ' 
all  confider  our  ufual  Adrions, 
md  we  fliall  find  every  one  a  De- 
monftration.  For  1st  a  thoufand 
Men  think  on  any  Thing,  and 
propofe  it  to  my  Choice,  I  will 
embrace,  or  reject  it  according 
to  their  Defire,  which  neceflarily 
proves  my  Liberty  ;  unlefs  thele 
Thoufand,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
World,\\'ere  determined  to  think 
on  the  fame  Thing  I  was  to  ad. 
For  my  part,  if  any  one  would 
take  the  Bit  and  Bridle  of  Fate, 
I  ihaU  not  envy  him  the  Ho. 
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nour  i  nor  be  very  willing  to 
blind  my  felf,  to  have  the  Con- 
venience of  a  Guide.  Let  Vellei- 
us  think  it  a  Commendation  for 
Cato  to  be  good,  quiaaliter  efle 
npn  potuit,  becaule  he  could  not 
beotherwife;  and  Lucan  agree 
with  him  in  his  Sentence :  I 
fkould  rather  be  freely  fo. 

This  is  oppofed  by  thofe  who 
imagine  the  Soul  material,  and 
therefore  all  her  Actions  necelTa- 
ry ;  becaufe  Matter  once  mov'd, 
will  ftiii  keep  the  fame  Motion, 
and  the  fame  Determination 
which  it  receiv'd^  which  muih 
needs  dellroy  all  Liberty,  and  e- 
vidently  proves  the  Epicurean 
Hypothehs  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  it.  Others  urge  Prefdence, 
and  think  themfelves  fccure  of 
Vidlbry,  whilft  the  Deity  is  on 
theirfide.  The  Weakn^fs  of  the 
former  Opinion  will  hereafter  be 
diicovered  ;  and  Cartes  has  faid 
enough  to  filence  the  later  Obje- 
ction': His  ditficultatibus  nos 
expediemus,  fi  recordemur  men- 
terii  noitram  effc  finitam,  Diei 
autem  potentiam,  per  quam  noa 
t^litum  omnia,  qu*  funt,  •  auc 
lefle  polllint,  ab  azteriio  ptiefcivit, 
fed  etiam,  voluit,  ac  pre^ordina- 
vit.  elTe  infinitam,  ideoque  banc 
qifidem  ^  riobi s  fatis  attingi,  «t 
clare  6c  diflincTte  pertipiamus  ip- 
fani  in  Deo  ciTc^  nop.  autem  fetis 
compreh^ndi,  Ut  videamU^^'qwo 
paifto  liber  as  hominurt  a<ftiones 
indeterminatas  relinquat.  Liber- 
tatis  autem,  6c  indiilferentii*  qu^e 
iri  nobis  eft,  nos  ita  cOhfeios  efle 
ut  nihil  fit  quod  evidentifis  St 
perfedius  comprehendam.us/Ab- 
furdum  enim  elTet-^  propterea 
quodnon  comprehend imus^unain 
I'em,  quam  fcimus  ex  hatura-  fui 
nobis  debere  efCe  incTohipreherifi-' 
bilem,  de  alia  dubitare  quam  in- 
time  comprehendimus,  atque  a- 
pud  nofmet  ipfos  experimur.  We 
may  extricate  our  felves  from 
thefe  Diificulties,  if  we  refle<ft 
that  our  Mind  is  finite,  but  that 
the  Power  of  God,  by  which  he 
not  only  foreknew  from  all  Eter- 
nity all  Things  that  are,  or  that 
can 
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And  make  a  Motion  fit  to  diflipate 

The  well-wrought  Chain  of  Causes,  and  ftrong  Fatb 

^45  Whence  comes  this  perfed  Freedom  of  the  Mind  ? 
Whence  comes  the  Will  fo  Free,  and  unconfin'd. 
Above  the  Pow'r  of  Fate,  by  which  we  go 
Whene*er  we  pleafe,  and  what  we  Will  we  Do  ? 
In  Animals  the  Will  moves  firft ;  and  thence  J 

250  The  Motions  fpread  to  the  Circumference,  S 

And  vigorous  AcSlion  thro'  the  Limbs  difpenfe  ;  J 

For  look,  and  fee,  when  firft  the  Barrier's  down. 
The  Horse,  tho  eager,  can  not  ftart  fo  foon 
As  his  own  Mind  requires;  becaufe  the  Force, 

a55  And  fubtile  Matter  that  maintains  the  Courfe, 
Muft  be  ftir'd  thro'  the  Limbs,  then  fitly  join'd, 
Obey  the  eager  Motions  of  his  Ml  ND  r 
Which  proves  thefe  Motions  rife  within  the  Heart, 
Beginning  by  the  Wjll  ;  then  run  thro'  ev'ry  Part. 

a6o      But  now  tis  otherwife,  when  'tis  begun 

From  Force  j  for  then  our  Limbs  are  hurry 'd  on 

B 

NOTES, 


tan  be,  but  likewife  will'd  and 
preordained  them,  is,  iniiBite  ; 
and  therefore  that  it  is  enough 
for  us^  plainly  and  diftintftly  to 
perceive  and  know  that  fuch  a 
Power  is  in  God:  and  tho'  we 
cannot  fo  fully  comprehend  the 
Extent  of  it,  as  to  fee  how  and  by 
what  m^ans  he  leaves  the  free 
Anions  , of  Men  undetermin'd. 
Yet  we ,  are  fo  confcious  of  the 
Liberty  and  Indifference  that  is 
within  us,  that  we  comprehend 
nothipg  more  perfectly  nor  with 

freater  E,yi4ence.  For  it  would 
e  abfurd,  becaufe  we  do  not 
comprehend  one  Thing,  which 
we  know  ought  in  its  Nature  to 
be  incomprehenfible  to  us,  to 
doubt  concerning  another,  which 
we  intirely  comprehend,  and  Ex- 
perience within  our  felves. 

244..  And  ftrong  Fate,  For,  as 
Cicero,  de  Fato,  fays.  Fate  is 
only  ei^/n^,  or  qv y/KMym  culioov 
imot/y(jSpv\^  and  they  who  intro- 
duce a  fixt  and  eternal  Succeflion 
of  Caufes,  deprive  the  Mind  of 
Man  of  all  its  Freedom  and  Li~ 


berty,  artH^tibjed  it  to  the  inc 
vitable  Necefhty  of  Fate. 

249.  In  Animals,  &c.]  Her 
the  Poet  takes  Occafion  to  ex 
plain  the  voluntary  Motions  0 
Animals.  'Firft  the  Mind  is  wiJ 
ling;  then  ir  coJledsthe  Spirit 
which  are  always  obedient  to  i\ 
Will,  and  conveys  them  thrc 
the  Nerves  into  the  Member; 
cheriflies  the  languid  and  wea. 
Spirits,  and  fupplies  new  and  vi 
gorous.  Thus  the  Animal  i 
mov'd,  and  its  Motion  continu'c 

2^0.  But  now,  &c.]  In  thef 
12.  v.  the  Poet  illuftrates  the  vo 
luntary  Motion  of  Animals 
which  he  has  exjplain'd,  ant 
makes  a  Comparifon  betweei 
that,  and  a  violent  or  conftrain't 
Motion.  For  when  we  are  mov't 
by  a  violent  Motion,  we  feel  ai 
exteriour  Force  :  but  when  w< 
move  of  our  own  Accord^  we  per- 
ceive no  fuch  Thing  :  Befides 
our  Will  refifts  and  oppofes  ar. 
outward  Force,  and  fometime: 
even  overcomes  it  :  Whence  i« 
appears,  that  there  is  fome  in- 
ward 
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By  Violent  Strokes,  no  Pow'r  of  our  ownj 
Until  the  Will,  by  her  own  nat'ral  Sway, 
Shall  check,  or  turn  the  Force  another  Way. 
265  Wherefore  'tis  plain ;  tho'  Force  may  drive  us  on; 
And  make  us  move  our  Limbs,    and  make  us  run  j 
Yet  Something  lies  Within,  that  can  Oppose 
The  Vi'lent  Stroke,  and  (till  Resist  the  Blows ^ 
At  whofe  Command  a  Subtile  Matter  flies,         n) 
270  And  bends  thro' all  our  Limbs,our  Arms,  our  Thighs  ;> 
And  check'd  again,  and  all  the  Vigour  Dies.  > 

Therefore,  we  muft  confefs,  as  thefe  Things  prove. 
There  is  another  Caufe,  by  which  Seeds  move, 
Befides  dull  Weight  and  Stroke,  from  whence  is 

(wrought 
175  This  Pow  R  :  fpr  Nothing  can  Arise  from  Nought, 

For 
N  O  T  £  $. 


\;arcl  Principle  of  Motion  intire- 
y  free,  and  not  bound  or  cbm- 
jel'd  by  any  Neceffity. 

262,  No  Pow'r  of  our  own] 
!o  far  are  we  from  giving  Con- 
ent  to  this  violent  exteriour 
^orce,  that  on  the  contrary,  the 
vlind  refifts  it,  and  yields  with 
!lelu(ftancy.  Ariftotle  in  the 
hird  of  his  Ethicks  gives  this 
Definition  of  a  violent  and  com- 
mlfive  Motion  :  Eft  Motus  vio- 
entus,  cujus  Principium  extrin- 
ecus  eft,  nihil  ad  juvante  eo,  quod 
git.  That  is  a  violent  Motion, 
vhofe  Principle  and  Caufe  pro- 
eed  from  without,  the  Movent, 
r  Thing  mov'd,  contributing 
^?othing  to  it. 

267.  Something]  He  means 
he  Will,  that  is  feated  in  the 
•leart. 

270.  At  v^hofe,  &c.]  At  the 
i  Command  of  the  Will,  a  fubtile 
islatter,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Spirits 
lly,  &c. 

!  172.  Therefore,  &c.]  In  thefe 
>.  V.  he  at  length  concludes  for 
i  he  Motion  by  Declination  from 
jhe  Freedom  of  W^ill :  which 
annot  proceed  from  Stroke  :  for 
Motion  by  Stroke  is  an  outward 
;?orce,  which  is  wholly  contrary 
i  0  ill  liberty,  4n4  sveo  4f ftri)- 


<5tive  of  iti  Weight,  tho*  it  be 
an  inward  Principle  of  Motion; 
yet  fince  it  always  tends  down- 
ward, and  in  the  fame  manner, 
is  no  lefs  an  Enemy  to  Liberty 
than  Stroke  it  felf.  Therefore  De- 
clination only  remains,  which  be- 
ing made  neither  at  any  certain 
Time,  nor  in  anv  certain  Place*» 
avoids  that  Neceffity  of  which 
both  Weight  and  Stroke  are  the 
Caufe,  and  unlinks  the  Chain  o£ 
Deftiny. 

274.  Whence  is  wrought  this 
Power]  Whence  proceeds  the 
Freedom  of  Will :  i.  e.  the  decli- 
ning Motion  of  the  Atoms  is  the 
Caufe  of  It*  Cicero,  in  the  firft: 
Book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Godst 
Epicurus  cum  videret,  li  Atomi 
ininferiorem  locum  ferrentur  fu- 
optepondere,  nihil  fore  in  noftra 
poteftate,  quod  illarum  motus 
eflet  cerrus  Sc  neceiTarius,  inve- 
nit  Declinationem,  ut  banc  ne- 
ceffitatem  effugeret.  When  Epi- 
curus faw,  that  if  the  Atoms 
were  mov'd  downward  by  their 
own  Weight  only,  and  had  no 
other  Motion  whatever.  Nothing 
would  be  in  our  Power  ;  becaufe 
their  Motion  would  then  be  cer- 
tain andnecelTary,he  inventedDe- 
cliaation  to  avoid  this  Neceffity. 
K  777^  And 


i 
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For  Weight  forbids  that  Things  be  only  join'd 
By  STROKE,and  outward  Force  5  and  left  the  Min] 
Should  be  by  ftrong  Necessity  confined, 
And,  overcome,  endure  Fate's  rigid  Laws, 
180  This  little  Declination  is  the  Caufe. 

Nor  was  this  Mass  of  Matter,  the  whole  Frame, 
Ever  more  Loose  or  Close  ^  but  ftill  the  fame : 

Foi 
NOTES. 


tTj\  And  left,  &c.]  I  take 
this  Paflage,  of  which  by  the 
Way  the  Interpreters  fay  no- 
thing, to  be  very  difficult,  and 
this  to  be  the  meaning :  Nothing 
is  made  of  Nothing  :  therefore 
Freedom  of  Will  proceeds  from 
Something  :  but  what  that  Some- 
thing is  we  muft  now  inquire. 
I'here  is  a  twofold  Motion  of  the 
Seeds  •,  one  Natural,  which  is 
downwards,  and  proceeds  from 
Weight :  the  other  violent.which 
is  upwards,  and  occafion'd  by 
Stroke.  Now  it  is  manifeft  that 
all  Things  are  not  made  by 
Stroke,  becaufe  fome  Motion  pro- 
ceeds from  Weight.  But  fince 
the  Motion  that  proceeds  from 
Weight  is  natural,  and  keeps 
due  on  always  in  the  fame  Te- 
nour,  it  is  no  more  favourable 
©r  conducive  to  Liberty  than  the 
Motion  caus'd  by  Stroke.  No- 
thing therefore  can  prevent  the 
Mind,  ^yhich  confifts  of  Seeds, 
from  being  determin'd  by  a  cer- 
tain inward  Neceffity,  that  is  to 
fay,  by  the  Motion  that  proceeds 
from  Weight,  but  the  Declinati 
on  of  the  Seeds,  which  Motion 
of  theirs  being  made  in  no  cer- 
tain nor  determinate  Place,  nor 
at  any  certain  or  determinate 
Time,  can  alone  be  the  Caufe  of 
Liberty  or  Freedom  of  Will. 

280 .  This  little,  &c.i    Lucre- 
tius fays. 

Id  facit  exiguum  clinamen  Prin- 
cipiorum 

Kec  regione  loci  certa,  nee  tem- 
pore certo.^ 

In  this  Difputatjon  for  the  De- 


clination of  his  Atoms,  this  i? 
the  third  time  that  our  Poet  haf 
repeated  thefe  Words,  nee  regio- 
ne loci  certa,  nee  tempore  certo. 
and  as  often  too  has  our  Tranlla 
tour  omitted  them  j  even  tho 
they  are  an  elfential  Part  of  th( 
Argument,  and  the  main  Sup 
port  of  it ;  For  if  the  Declinati 
on  were  made  at  a  certain  Time 
and  in  a  certain  Place,  the  Ne 
ceffity  would  be  equally  inevita 
ble  :  And  of  this  he  himfelf  wa; 
afterwards  awaie  ;  as  may  b( 
feen  in  his  Explication  of  theft 
'  PaiTages  in  his  Latin  Edition  01 
this  Authour.  W  here  he  has  gr 
ven  them  the  fame  Interpreta- 
tion that  I  have  done  in  theft 
Annotations. 

281.  Nor  was  this,  &c.j|  Lu- 
cretius has  already  taught  thai 
Seeds  are  not  liable  to  Change 
and  now  in  thefe  1 3.  v.  he  aflerts 
that  the  univerfal  MafsofMat 
ter,  can  never  increafe  or  dimi 
niili:  for  not  one  Seed  dies 
whereby  a  Gap  might  be  made; 
in  it,  and  no  new  Seed  is  in- 
trodue'd,  whereby  it  may  be- 
come more  clofe  :  but  it  remain* 
always  the  iame.  Then  he  af 
firms  that  the  Motions  of  the 
Seeds  are  immutable ;  that  they 
have  always  mov'd  in  the  fame 
Manner  they  now  do,  and  wilJ 
always  continue  in  the  fame  Mo- 
tion to  all  Futurity.  And  there- 
fore,  that  whatever  Things  kave 
been  produced  heretofore,  the 
like  Things  may  alfo  be  pro- 
duced now.  For  where  the  fame 
Seeds,  and  the  fame  Weight  al- 
ways remain,  and  where  no  ex- 
ternal  force  c»n  be  introduc'd; 
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JFor  it  can  never  Fail,  or  Greater  Grow  ; 
Wherefore  the  Seeds  ftill  mov'd,  ev'n  juft  as  now  ; 

5185  And  the  like  Motions  ever  will  maintain; 

What  Things  were  made,  will  be  produc'd  again 
In  the  fame  Way;  look  fair,  grow  ftrong,  and  great. 
And  live  as  long  as  Nature's  JLaws  permit. 

» X     Nor  is  there  any  Force  can  change  this  Aj.l:        (falf^^' 

^190  For  there's  no  Place  from  which  flrange  Seeds  may 

And  make  Difturbance  here :  no  Space  does  lie        ^ 

Beyond  the  Whole,  to  which  the  Seed5  may  fly,    > 

And  leave  the  Mighty  All  to  wafte  and  die.  3 

Befides  ;   'tis  nothing  ftrange  that  ev'ry  Ma&s 

295  Seems  quiet,  and  at  Reft  ;  and  keeps  its  Place  ; 

Tho'  ev*ry  Little  Part  move$  here,  and  there :       7 
For  fince  the  Principles  too  fubtile  are  ^ 

For  Sight;  their  Motion  too  muft  difappear  j        5> 
Nay,  Objedts  fit  for  Senfe,  which  diftant  lie, 

300  Conceal  their  Motions  too^  and  cheat  our  Eye. 
For  often  on  a  Hill  the  wanton  Sheep, 
At  Diftance  plac'd,  o'er  flow'ry  Paftures  creep, 
Where'er  Herbs,  crown'd  with  pearly  Dew,  invite. 
And  kindly  call  their  eager  Appetite  : 

305  The  Lambs,  their  Bellies  full,  with  various  Turns, 
Play  o'er  the  Field,  and  try  their  tender  Horns : 
Yet  all  thefe  feem  confus'd,  ac  Pittance  feen. 
And  like  a  Steady  White,  fpread  o'er  the  Green 
And  thus,  when  two  embattel'd  Armjles  rage, 

3 1  o  And  in  a  fpacious  Plain  at  laft  engage, 

When  all  run  here  and  there  ;  the  furious  Horfe 
Beat  o'er  the  trembling  Fields  with  nimble  Force : 

StraiE 

K  o  r  B  s. 


there  too  the  fame  Motion,  that 
proceeds  from  that  Weight,  muft 
ofNeceflity  bealfo. 

294.  Befides  'tis,  &c.]  Left 
any  one  ihould  objecfi  againft 
Lucretius  that  the  Senfes  them- 
fclves  overthrow  this  Opinion  of 
the  perpetual  Motion  of  the  A- 
toms  :  for  if  the  univerfal  Mat- 
ter be  agitated,  how  comes  it  to 
pafs  that  the  ALL,  the  to  ^nrctv, 
feems  bury'd  in  fo  profound  a 
Tranquility:  the  Poet  anfwers 
in  thefe  25.  v.  that  this  Objecti- 
on is  very  weak  *,    for  the  Moti- 

m  of%h%  Se^s  jxiuik  of  Necefli- 


ty  be  imperceptible,  fince  the 
Seeds  themfelves  are  invifible  to 
the  iharpeft  Sight.  Then  be 
adds,  that  the  Motions  even  of 
fenfible  Things  often  can  not  be 
perceived  by  the  Eyes  of  fuch  as 
behold  them  from  afar  -,  which 
he  illuftrates  by  the  Example  o£ 
Sheep  frisking  up  and  down  on 
the  Side  of  a  Hill,  and  pf  an  Ar- 
my moving  to  and  fro  in  a  Plain. 
Ev'ry  Mafs]  He  means  the  whol^ 
Mafs  of  all  Things :  the  Univerfe, 
296.  Ev.'ry  little  Part]  The 
Atoms  of  which  all  Things  are 
compoj'd.  , 
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Strait  dreadful  Sparklings  from  their  Arms  appear. 
And  fill  with  a  ftrange  Light  the  wondering  Air ;  ' 

315  Earth  groans  beneath  their  Feet ;  the  Hills  around, 
FlattVing  the  Noife,  reftore  the  dreadful  Sound  : 
Yet  this  would  feem,  if  from  a  Mountain  (hewn, 
A  fteady  Light,    and  a  continu'd  one.  (are. 

Now  learn  what  manner  of  Things  First  Bodies 

320  What  difPrent  Figures,  SnAPES.and  FoRMsthey  bear. 
For  tho'  the  Shape  to  many  is  the  fame, 
Yet  all  agree  not  in  one  Common  Frame  : 
Nor  is  this  ftrange,  or  to  be  wondered  at : 
For  fince  the  Numbers  are  fo  vaftly  great, 

325  And  know  no  Bound,  nor  End,  it  can  not  be. 
That  all  in  the  fame  Figures  fhould  agree. 

Befides :  confider  Men  or  Beafts,  or  Trees, 
Or  filent  Fifh,  that  cut  the  yielding  Seas, 


Or 


NOTES, 


313.  Strait,  &c.]  We  have  an 
excellent  Defcription  of  this  in 
Sir  R.  Blackmore's  K.  Arthur  : 

The  various  Glories  of  their 
Arms  combine, 

And  in  one  fearful  dazling  Med- 
ley join. 

The  Air  abovejand  all  the  Fields 
beneath 

Shine  with  a  bright  Variety  of 
Death. 

The  Sun  ftarts  back  to  fee  the 
Plains  difplay 

Their  rival  Luftre,  and  terreftri- 
al  Day. 

319.  Now  learn,  &c.]  He  has 
aifputed  at  large  of  the  Solidity 
of  the  Atoms,  and  of  their  Pro- 
perties, Weight  and  Motion,that 
proceed  from  it.  He  is  now  go- 
ing to  treat  of  another  of  their 
Properties,  which  is  Figure,  and 
this  relates  to  their  Size  or  Mag- 
nitude :  for  Figure  is  the  Bound 
and  Manner  of  Magnitude,  And 
firft  he  aflferts  in  8.  v.  That  A- 
toms  are  of  different  Figures : 
ilot  that  their  Shape  is  difcerni- 
bie  to  the  Eye  any  more  than 
their  Magnitude,  which  is  im- 
perceptible, as  has  been  faid  ai- 
jQs^ij :  but  becauf?  their  difte- 


rent  Figuration  may  be  made  e- 
vident  by  feveral  Arguments : 
Epicurus  in  Plutarch  teaches 
that  Atoms,  'Iha  P/eiv  9^/V*'^<* 
Xoyca  ^zd^TcL,  have  proper  Fi*? 
gures  that  are  difcernable  to  the 
Eye  of  Reafon.  And  in  the  E- 
piftle  to  Herodotus  :  to^  olro^ot 
roov  a-oofA.(iTcoy  K)  fis^ct,  ll^  c5v  re 
ou  (Tvyv,^'icreig  7'Vov^,  rl  eij  d  24sc- 

ym^  TctV  roacwrcL^  ^l^'po^s'  c*c 
Tcov   cwrcov   (  perhaps  ctTo/^&v  ) 

323.  Nor  is,  &c.]  In  the  firft 
Place  he  teaches  that  Seeds  are  of 
different  Figures*,    becaufe  it  is 
not  likely  that  thofe  Corpufcles,  . 
being  infinite  as  they  are,  iliould 
be  all  of  the  fame  Figure.    Con^  . 
fider  any  Things  whatever,    the 
greater  their  Number  is,the  grea-r 
ter  too  for  the  moft  Part  is  the 
Variety  of  their  Figures :    and 
therefore  what  we  know  to  be 
true  of  other  Things,  we  ought 
to  believe  likewife  of  the  Atoms. 

327.  Befides  confider,  &c.]  Se- 
condly, in  thefe  6,  v.  he  argues 
for  the  different  Figures  of  his 
Atoms,  from  the  various  Shapes 
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Or  Birds,  that  either  wanton  o'er  the  Floods,' 

J30  Or  fill  with  tuneful  Sounds  the  lift'ning  Woods  j 
Confider  each  Particular,  you'll  find 
How  Diff'rent  Shapes  appear  in  evVy  Kind 

Elfe  how  could  Dams  their  tender  Young,  or  how 
The  new-born  Young  their  diftant  Mothers  know 

J35  Which  all  perform  as  well  as  Men  can  do. 
For  often  when  an  inn'cent  Heifer  dies. 
To  angry  Gods  a  fpotlefs  Sacrifice^ 
When  all  around  fne  Iheds  attoning  Blood, 
And  ftains  the  Altars  with  a  purple  Flood ; 

{40  Her  Dam  beats  o'er  the  Fields  in  wild  Defpair, 
And  wounds  with  loud  Complaints  the  tender  Air  ; 
Now  here,  now  there  will  run,  and  ftill  complain  j 
Now  leaves  her  Stall ,  and  then  returns  again  : 
Mad  for  her  Young,  fhe  ev'ry  Field  does  trace  , 

145  With  ^aflionate  Eyes  fhe  vifits  ev'ry  Place: 

No  Streams,  no  Flow'rs,  her  former  great  Delight, 
Can  raife  or  quicken  her  dead  Appetite, 
Allay  her  Grief,  divert  her  pining  Care, 
Andtho'a  thoufand  Heifers  Ihould  appear, 

{5  =^  More  fat,  more  fair  than  hers,  fhe  palTes  by. 
And  looks  on  none,  or  with  a  flighting  Eye  : 
So  plain  it  is,  fhe  looks  for  fomething  known. 
And  view'd  before ;  fhe  only  feeks  her  own. 
Befides ;  the  tender  Kids,  and  wanton  Lambs 

355  All  know  the  Voice,  and  Bleatings  of  their  Dams : 
And  all,  as  natural  Inftin(5t  prompts  them  on. 
When  Hunger  calls,  to  their  own  Mothers  run. 


Befides 


NOTES. 


and  Figures  of  all  natural  Things 
that  are  compos'd  of  them  ;  as 
Men,  Beafts,  Birds,  Fifli,  &c. 
I  328.  Silent  Fifh]  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  proper  Epithet  for 
Fifh  ;  tho'  Ariftotle,  and  ibme 
others,  will  not  allow  all  Fiili  to 
be  mute. 

333.  Elfe  how,  dec  ]  Thirdly, 
[he  lliows  in  25.  v.  that  this  dif- 
!  ferent  Figuration  is  very  mani- 
ifeftand  vifible,  not  only  in  all 
,  Kinds  of  Things  taken  collecftive- 
f  ly,  but  even  in  the  Individuals 
I  of  ^he  fi^me  Kind  :    for  ^mo;i^ 


brute  Beafts  the  Dams  know 
their  Young ,  and  the  Young 
their  Dams,  only  by  their  diffe- 
rent Figuration.  Then  he  illu- 
ftrates  this  Argument  with  an 
elegant  and  lively  Defcription  of 
a  Cow  paffionately  bemoaning 
the  Lofs  of  her  facrifis'd  Calf: 
to  which  he  laftly  adds  a  Hint  of 
theAgnition  that  Lambs  have 
of  their  Mothers. 

340.  Her  Dam,  &c.]  Of  the 
maternal  Affe(ftion  of  Beafts  to 
their  Young,  fee  Oppian,  '  Aai- 
iVT,  A*  V.  724.  and  Ovid,  Faft.  4, 

35S.  B?^ 
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Befides :  what  various  Shapes  in  Corn  appear  ? 

A  diff'rent  Size  to  ev*ry  Grain,  and  Ear. 
^60  And  fo  in  Shells,  where  Waters,  wafliing  o'er, 

With  wanton  KifTes  bathe  th'  amorous  Shore. 

And  therefore  Seeds,  fincethey  from  Nature  came,7 

Not  made  by  Art,  after  one  common  Frame,  ( 

Muft  not  be  all  alike,  their  Shapes  the  fame.  ^ 

3^5      And  hence  a  Reafon*s  feen  why  Lightning  flies 

Skies, 

With  Keener  Forge,    thro'  Stones,  thro'  parted 

arife: 

Than  thofe  Blunt   Flames,  which  from  our  Fires  J 

Becaufe  its  Little  Parts,  more  loofely  join'd, 

More  Subtile  far,  an  eafy  Palfage  find 
370  Thro'  fuch  fmall  Pores,  as  ftop  the  Blunter  Flame, 

Which  Parts  of  heavy  Oil,  or  Timber  frame. 
Thro'  Horn  the  Sun-Beams  pafs,  ^nd  ftrike  our  Eye 

But  Water  on  the  Surface  ftays :  and  why  ? 

Becaufe  the  Parts  of  Light  are  Less  than  thofe 
375  That  make  up  Water,  and  dull  Streams  compofe. 

Sq 

hi  O  T  E  S. 


558.  Befides,  what,  &C.3  In  the 
4.firfl:  of  thefe  j.v.he  teaches,that 
the  fame  fpecial,  or,  as  they  call 
it,  individual  Difference  may  be 
difcern'd  by  any  who  attentively 
confider  them,  not  only  in  the 
Stalks  and  Ears,  but  in  the  very 
Grains  of  Corn,  in  Shells,and  the 
like  ',  and  in  the  3.  laft  v,  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  Seeds  themfelves, 
iince  they  are  not  made  by  any 
Artift  ,  after  one  and  the  fame 
Shape  and  Form,  ought,  no  lefs 
than  the  reft  of  Things,  to  be 
adorn'd  with  various  and  diffe- 
rent Figures. 

3(^5.  And  hence,  Sec.')  He 
proves  that  this  Contention  for 
|:he  Variety  of  Figures  is  not 
vain  and  ufelefs,  but  even  necef- 
fary  for  the  Explication  of  feve- 
xal  Phicnomenons  of  Nature ; 
and  froni  thofe  very  Pha^nome- 
iions  he  fully  proves  the  Variety 
of  the  Figures  of  his  Atoms.  And 
j(irft,  in  7.  v.  he  teaches  why  the 
i^ire  of  Lightning  penetrates 
Thit^Ss  Pfiore  ^a(ily,  and  wit)| 


greater  Force,  than  the  Fire  tha^ 
proceeds  from  Oil  ,  Pitch, 
Wood,  Sec.  which  is  becaufe  the 
Fire  of  Lightning  confifts  oi 
fmall  and  lubtile  Seeds  :  but 
thofe  of  the  Fire  that  comes 
from  Oil,  Sec,  are  thicker,  and 
more  blunt.  Thus  fome  Seeds 
are  lefs  than  others,  according 
to  the  Docftrine  of  Lucretius. 

^66,  With  keener  Force]  He 
means,  that  penetrates  more  ea- 
fily  J  for  Lightning  lets  out  the 
Wine,  and  leaves  the  VefTel  un- 
hurt *,  fpares  the  Scabbard,  and 
melts  the  Sword  within  it ;  and 
does  feveral  other  wonderful 
Things  of  like  Nature,  which 
our  Fires  will  not  do, 

372.  Thro'  Horn,  Sec."]  In 
thefe  4.  v.  he  teaches,  that  this 
Diverlity  of  Figures  is  the  Caufe 
that  Light  pierces  thro'  Horn, 
and  that  Water  ftops  on  its  Sur- 
face. 

374.  Are  lefs]  Here  Lucretius 
acknowledges,  that  fome  Seeds 
are  Ijfs  ihaa  o5h^rS;^ho  he^ifert- 
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So  thro*  the  Strainer  Wines  with  eafe  will  flow  j 
But  heavy  Oil,  or  ftops,  or  runs  more  flow: 
The  Reafon's  this  5  'caufe  'tis  of  Parts  combin'd, 
Far  Greater,  and  more  hook'd,    and  clofely  twin*d,' 

380  Which  therefore  can  not  be  disjoined  as  foon, 
And  thro'  each  little  Paflage  flngly  run. 

From  tafted  Honey  plealing  Thoughts  arife. 
And  in  delightful  Airs  look  thro'  our  Eyes : 
When  Rue,  or  Wormwood's  touch'd,  flies  ev'ry  Grace,' 

385  And  violent  Diftortions  fcrue  the  Face.  Smooth, 

Whence  you  may    eas'ly   ghefs  thofe  Roukd,    and 
That  with  delightful  Touch  afFed  the  Mouth : 

Bus 
NOTES. 


ed  before  that  all  Seeds  are 
Leafts :  yet  he  contradicts  not 
himfelf :  for  by  Leafts,  the  E- 
picureans  mean  only  Bodies  that 
are  fimple  and  folid  5  and  there- 
fore indivifible. 

37^.  So  thro',  6cc.]  In  thefe 
6.  V.  hedemonftrates,  that  fome 
Seeds  are  not  only  bigger  than 
others,  but  that  fonie  are  hook'd 
and  branchy,  while  others  are 
fmooth  and  round.  For  the 
Reafon  why  Wine  paiTesthro'  a 
Strainer  fooner  than  Oil,  is  be- 
caufe  the  Seeds  of  Oil  are  full  of 
Hooks,  and  therefore  the  Tex- 
ture of  the  Principles  being  more 
intricate  and  perplex'd,  they  are 
not  fo  eafily  loofen'd  and  dif- 
join'd,  to  pafs  thro'  the  Holes  of 
the  Strainer. 

382.  From  tafted,  &c.]  In 
thefe  10.  V.  he  urges  the  fame 
Thing  in  an  Argument  taken 
from  the  diff'rent  Tafte  of 
Things.  For  Milk  and  Honey  are 
fweet,becaufe  they  confift  of  little 
Bodies  form'd  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  when  they  are  pour'd  upon 
the  Organ  of  the  Tafte,  and  are 
cntring  into  the  little  Pores  of  it, 
they  are  exadly  fit  for  thofe 
fmall  Paflages,  and  thus  they 
gently  and  fm  oothly  touch  the 
Organ,  and  pleafingiy  afFed  the 
Tafte.  But  Wormwood  and 
Centaury  are  bitter  and  fharp, 
becaufe  the  little  Bodies  of  which 
Jhey  arc  made,    are  form'd  in 


fuch  a  Manner,  that  when  they 
come  to  enter  into  the  little 
Pores  of  the  Organ,  they  bear 
no  Proportion  with  them,  and 
thus  prick  and  hurt  the  Particles 
of  it,  and  tear  and  v/ound  the 
Organ  it  felf.  And  hence  it  is 
realbnable  to  conjetfiurc,  that 
iweet  Things  are  compos'd  of 
fmooth  and  round  Principles  j 
and  bitter  Things  of  Seeds  thac 
are  rough  and  full  of  Hooks. 

384.  Rue]  Lucretius  mentions 
not  Rue,  but  Centaury,  which 
IS  mdeed  a  very  bitter  Herb  1 
the  French  call  it  fiel  de  terre. 
Gall  of  the  Earth  :  It  had  its 
Name  from  Chiron,  the  Cen- 
taur, who  firft  difcover'd  the 
Virtues  and  Ufe  of  it :  for  as  he 
was  handling  the  Arms  of  Her- 
cules, he  chanc'd  to  wound  him- 
felf in  the  Foot  with  an  Arrow, 
and  cur'd  the  Wound  by  the  Ap* 
plication  of  this  Herb:  of  which 
fee  more  in  Pliny,  lib.  25.  c.  6. 

385.  And  violent,  Sec]  In 
like  manner,  whoever  eats  of  the 
Herb  Sardon^is  faid  tody  with  a 
diftorted  Mouth  :  for  that  Herb 
contraas  the  Nerves  of  the 
Mouth,  and  caufes  a  violent 
Grinning  ^and  Laughing,  fol- 
lowed by  Death.  Hence  the  Pro- 
verb, Rifus  Sardonius,  is  faid  of 
thofe  who  laugh  without  Caufe, 
and  when  they  have  more  Rea- 
fon for  Sorrow  than  for  Joy. 

3?2,  In 
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But  thofe  which  we  more  Rough  or  Bitter  find. 
Are  made    of  Parts  more  Hook'd,    and  Closely 

'390  Which  wound  the  Organ,  as  they  enter  in,  (Twin'dj 

And  force  a  PalTage  thro*  the  injur'd  Skin.  (Bad, 

In  fhort;    what  Things  are  Good  for  Sense,   what 

Of  Seeds,  of  Diffr'ent  Shape,  and  Size  are  made: 

Nor  muft  you  fanfy  Bodies  that  compofe 

395  The  Harsher  Sounds  of  Saws,  as  fmoothas  thofe. 
That  form  the  Sweetest  Airs  that  Viols  make, 
,When  gentle  Strokes  the  ileeping  Strings  awake. 

Thofe  jeeds  have  difFrent  Figures,  Form,  and  Size, 
That  from  all  rotting  Carcasses  arife, 

400  From  thofe  that  new-prefs'd  Saffron  yields,  or  rear 
From  incens'd  Altars,  fweet'ning  all  the  Air. 
And  To  in  Colours  too,  that  gawdy  Dye, 
That  pleafes,  and  delights  the  curious  Eye, 
A  difPrent  Form,  and  Shape,  and  Figure  bears  7 

■405  From  that  which  wounds  the  Senfe,  and  forces  Tears  ^> 
Or  mean  and  ugly  to  the  Sight  appears.  3 

For  Seeds  of  all  that  Please  the  Sense  are  Smooth  ; 
Of  all  that  Hurt,  are  Rough,  orHooK'D,  or  both. 
But  belides thefc,  there  other  Bodies  are,  7 

410  Not  perfecSt  Smooth,  nor  Hook  d,  but  Angular  j  ^ 
iWith  little  Corners  butting  ev  ry  where.  j 

Which 
NOTES. 


3P2.  In  fltort,  &c.]  He  has  hi- 
therto been  fpeaking  of  fweet  and 
bitter  Taftes,  and  now  he  tea- 
ches, in  17,  V.  that  Things  are 
pleafant  or  unpleafant  to  the  o- 
ther  Senfes  likewife  for  the  fame 
Reafon,  that  is,  becaufe  the 
Seeds  of  which  they  are  compos'd 
are  fmooth  and  round,  or  rough 
and  hooky.  Thus  in  grateful 
and  pleafing  Sounds,  Smells  and 
Colours,  we  muft  acknowledge 
the  Seeds  to  be  fmooth  and 
round,  but  in  ungrateful  and  of- 
fenfive,  hooky  and  rough. 

400.  New-prefs'd  Saffron 
yields]  He  alludes  to  the  Cu- 
ftom  of  the  Antients  in  ftrewing 
the  Stage  with  Saffron  and  other 
Flowers,  when  Plays  were  to  be 
aded.  Horace  in  the  jEpiftle  to 
Auguftujs ; 


Re<aenecnecrocum  florefque  per- 

ambulet  Att^c 
Fabula  fi  dubitem,  &c. 

And  this  they  did  to  delight  the 
Audience  with  the  f  ragrancy  of 
Odours. 

409.  But  befides,  &:c.3  Becaufe 
there  are  fome  Objects  that  are 
not  altogether  fo  offenfive  as  to 
wound  the  Organs  of  the  Senfe, 
as  bitter  Things  do  ;  nor  fo 
grateful  as  to  delight  and  pleafe 
them,  as  do  the  Things  that  are 
fweet ;  but  rather  tickle  and  af- 
fed  them,  with  a  Sortofinof- 
fenfive  Pain,  if  I  may  fo  call  it, 
we  are  to  believe  that  the  Seeds 
offuch  Things  are  not  intirely 
fmooth  and  round,  nor  hooky 
and  rough,  but  that  they  are 
fhap'a 
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Which  tickle  more  than  hurt  the  Senfe ;  fuch  join 
To  make  the  acid  lafte  of  palUng  Wine. 

Laftly,  that  Heat  and  Cold,  form'd  diff'rentways; 
41 5  Affed  the  Organs,  ev  n  our  Touch  betrays. 

For  Touch,  that  beft,that  chiefeft  Senfe  is  made,  (vade. 
When  Strokes, from  Things  Without,  theNervesin- 
Or  fomething from  Within  does  Outward  flow, 
And  hurts,  or  tickles  as  it  pafTes  through : 

As 
NOTES. 


aiap'd  with  Angles  jutting  out, 
fo  that  they  may  ibmetimes  gent- 
ly prick  and  tickle  ;  but  can  not 
wound  and  tear.  This  Opinion 
the  Poet  has  included  in  5.  v. 

41 3.  The  acid  Tafte  of  palling 
Wine]  Here  our  Tranflatour 
has  not  fully  exprefs*d  his  Au- 
thour,  whofe  Words  are, 

Fcecula  jam  quo  de  genere  *^i 
inulaique  Sapores. 

The  Fcecula  and  the  InuU  were 
;wo  Sauces  of  the  Romans :  The 
Rrft  of  them,  the  Foecula,  was 
m  acid  Sauce^  whofe  chief  In- 
5redient  was  indeed  the  Lees  <i£ 
Wine,  (and  the  Word  properly 
fignifies  the  Lees  or  Dregs  of  any 
Liquid)  as  Turnebus  fays  on 
this  PalTage  of  Horace  t 

— — — acria  circum 
Rapula,  laduca^,  radices  t   qua- 

lia  laflum 
i  Perveliunt    Stomachum  ,   cifer, 
halec,  foecula  Coa. 

Lib.  2.  Sat.  8. 

The  other,  the  Inula,  was  a 
Tweet  Sauce,  made  of  the  fweet- 
iHi  bitter  Root  of  the  Herb,  In- 
ula, Elecampane  t  of  which  fee 
Columella,  lib.  12*  cap.  a-6.  Ho- 
race too  makes  Mention  of  it  in 
the  Place  above-cited ; 

Erucas  virides  inulis  ego  primus 

amaris 
'  Monftravi  incoquete*— — . 

Now  Lucretius  fays,  that  the 
KeAfpn  why  th€  Fcecvila  has  an 


acid  Tafte,  and  the  Inula  as  k 
were  a  fweetiili  bitter  is,  becaufe 
they  do  not  confift  of  Atoms 
that  are  wholely  roughjOr  whole- 
ly  fmooth,  but  of  fuch  as  are  of 
a  Nature  between  both,and  have 
minute  Angles  whofe  Points  are 
blunted,  and  therefore  rather 
tickle  the  Organ  of  the  Tafte, 
than  hurt  or  wound  it. 

414.  Laftly,  that,  &c.]  Jn 
the  laft  place  he  comes  to 
the  Senfe  of  Touch;  and  in 
r  3.  V.  teaches,  that  the  Objects 
of  that  Senfe  are  differently  fi- 
gur'd  J  becaufe  Heat  and  Cold 
affecft  the  Organs  in  differenc 
manners.  For  Epicurus  held, 
that  fince  the  Seeds  of  Fire  are 
pungent,  and  prick  the  Senfe, 
they  muft  of  Neceflity  have  fome 
prominent  Angles  :  and  that  the 
Seeds  of  Cold  have  a  Trigonical 
or  Pyramidal  Figure  :  that  is  to 
fay,  their  Figure  confifts  of  four 
triangular  Faces.  This  we  find 
in  the  Epiftle  to  Pythocles,where 
giving  the  Reafon  of  Ice,  he  fays 
it  is  made  kat    cn^hi-^iv  /jJ^  tv 

T(^,  cvnsiy  0  roov  atdxlujiSv,  t\ 
^f>oi70tjy  T&v  ov  r^  bSoLTi  xjnra^'^ 
^ovTocv,  ij  )^^  5^  r  i^co^iv  rcov  to;- 
aray  -JS^'crxgyicjJV.  when  the  orbi- 
cular Cofpufcles  (that  are  the 
efficient  Caufes  of  Heat)  are  dri- 
ven out  of  the  Water,  and  when 
thofe  of  a  trigonical  and  acutan-  ' 
gular  Figure,that  are  in  the  fame 
Water  are  comprefs'd  together, 
or  when  fuch  Corpufcles  come 
from  without,  and'  join  them- 
felves  to  the  Water,    Plutarch 
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420  As  'tis  in  Venery,  or  when  the  Seed 

Remain  Within,  and  Arrange  Confufions  breed, 
Stir*d  up  by  vi'ienc  Stroke  ;  for  ftrike  a  Blow 
On  any  Limb,  and  you  will  find  'tis  fo. 
"Wherefore  thefe  Seeds  muft  be  of  diff'rent  ^ize,       J 

425  Of  diff'renc  Shapes  and  Figures ;  when  arife  ^ 

In  Sense,  fo  great,   fo  ftrange  Varieties. 

Farther,  what  Things  feem  Hard  and  Thick,  a* 

(join 
Of  Parts  more  Hook'd  and  Firm,  and  clofely  twin  c 
As  Iron,   Flints,  Brafs,   Steel,  and  Diamonds, 

430  Gems  free  from  Pow'r  of  Stroke^   fecure  from  Wound 
But  Fluids  are  compos'd  of  Smooth  and  Round  ; 
For  their  fmall  Parts,  by  no  ftrong  Union  bound, 
Are  very  eafily  disjoin  d,  and  move 
Or  here,  or  there,  at  ev  ry  little  Shove. 

435      Laftly,  whatever'sfoon  diflblv'd,  or  broke, 

As  Morning  Mifts,  or  yielding  Flames,  or  Smoke  ; 


NOTES, 


too  is  of  the  fame  Opinion  in  the 
Treatife,  De  prime  Frigido. 
Then  he  defcribes  the  Touch  : 
the  darling  Senfe  of  the  Epicu- 
reans, and  the  feveral  Kinds  of 
it,  not  without  fome  Tranfport 
and  Exultation  of  Mind. 

421.  And  ftrange,  &c.]  The 
Seeds  being  tumultuoufly  mix'd 
together,  confound  the  Senfe,  be- 
caufe  they  are  in  a  fort  of  Com- 
motion and  Uproar. 

427.  Farther :  what,  &c.]  He 
has  hitherto  been  proving  the 
Diverfity  of  the  Figures  of  his 
Atoms  from  the  different  Moti- 
ons which  the  Objeds  excite  and 
caufe  in  the  Organs  oftheSen- 
fes:  he  now  brings  other  Ar- 
guments to  the  fame  Purpofe, 
taken  from  the  Firmnefs  as  well 
as  from  the  Fluidity  of  Things : 
for  fome  Seeds  have  little  Hooks 
and  Clafps,  by  which  they  catch 
and  hold  faft  one  another  :  and 
the  little  empty  Spaces  being 
fill'd  up  as  much  as  poflible,  they 
have  not  the  Liberty  of  mutual- 
ly difentangling  themfelves,  and 
getting  free  from  one  another  : 
and  thus  they  compefg  the  &sm 


and  hard  Bodies  of  Brafs,  Iro 
Stones,  and  the  like.  Other  Pa 
tides  are  fmooth,  and  approac 
ing  to  an  orbicular  Figure,  ai 
of  thefe  are  compos'd  all  flu 
Bodies :  For  the  fmooth  ai 
round  Particles  will  not  join 
others,  yield  to  the  leaft  Thru 
are  always  in  Motion,  and  re 
ling  up  and  down  from  Place 
Place. 

430.  Gems  free,  &c.j  A  Di 
mond  is  efteem'd  the  hardeft 
all  Stones,  and  fcarce  any  Blo^ 
can  break  it.  Pliny,  lib.  37.  c. 
fays  of  it,  Incudibus  deprehe 
ditur  ita  refpuens  icftum,  ut  fc 
rum  utrimque  difliliat.  It  is 
proof  to  Blows,  that  beat  it  ( 
an  Anvil,  and  the  Iron  on  bo; 
Sides  will  give  Way  to  its  Har^ 
nefs. 

435.  Laftly,  &c.]  In  the 
6,  V.  he  fays,  there  are  fome  B 
dies  we  may  reckon  in  the  Nur 
ber  of  Fluids,  as  Smoke,  MiJ 
Flame,  &c.  which  may  be  dil 
pated  and  diflblv'd  with  tl 
flighteft  Stroke,  and  therefore  t 
not  confift  of  hooky  Seeds  i 
tangled  with  one  another.  Y 
the 
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If  all  its  Little  Bodies  be  not  Smooth 
And  Round  in  Figure,   Form  or  Shape,  or  both. 
Yet  are  they  not  all  twin'd,  all  have  not  Hooks, 
^40  And  fo  may  pafs  thro'  Stones,  and  hardeft  Rocks. 

Nor  muft  you  think  it  ftrange,  the  fame  fhould  be 
Fluid  and  Bitter  too,    as  is  the  Se  a  : 
For  Fluids  are  of  Smooth  and  Round  combin'd  :     "7 
To  thefe  are  little  Pungent  Bodi es  join'd  ;  CTwi n'd: S> 
V45  Yet  there's    no   need  they     fliould    be   Hook'd  or> 
For  they  may  Glosous  be,  tho'  Rough,  and  thence 
Are  fitted  both  to  Move,  and  Hurt  the  Sense. 

But  to  convince  you  with  a  clearer  Proof,  J^ 

That  Acid  Fluids  have  Smooth  join'd  with  Rough,  V 

^  5  o  They  may  be  fep'rated  with  Eafe  enough,  3 

For 
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hefe  very  Bodies  hurt  and  prick 
he  Senfes  •-,  for  Mift  and  Smoke 
)  if  end  the  Eyes  ;  and  Flame  pe- 
lecrates  hard  Things,  and  pafTes 
:\  en  thro'  Stones  and  Rocks : 
:herefore  they  are  not  compos'd 
3f  Principles  intirely  fmooth 
ind  round.  He  for  this  Reafon 
aiFerts,  that  they  are  made  part- 
ly of  acute  Principles. 

Our  Tranflatour  has  omitted 
the  three  laft  Verfes  of  this  Ar 
gumentj  which  are  as  follows : 

Non  tamen  h^crere  inter  fe,  quod 

quifque  videmus 
Sentibus  efTe  datum:    facile  ut 

cognofcere  poffis 
Kon  e  perplexisj   fed  acutis  cfk 

Elementis. 

Lambinus  rejecfts  them  likewife, 
and  aflerts  them  to  be  needlefs 
for  which  Faber  commends  him, 
and  adds,  that  they  cannot  be  of 
Lucretius.  The  other  Editours, 
Kardius,  Fayus,  &c.  retain 
them  :  and  fo  too  does  even 
Creech  himfelf  in  his  Latin  Edi- 
tion ;  but  only  wiilies  for  ano- 
ther Word  in  lieu  of  leRtibus  : 
in  which  he  feem^  too  critical 
and  hard  to  pleafe.  I  take  the 
Verfes  to  be,  not  only  not  ufe- 
lefs,  but  even  necellary  ;  and  am 
of  Opinion  that  LucrVtius  was  in 


the  right,  and  ought  to  afSrm  , 
as  he  does,  That  lince  thofe  Flu- 
id Bodies  affecft  and  penetrate  in- 
to hard,  they  are  compos'd  of 
pungent,  penetrating  and  acute 
Principles.no  lefs  than  of  fmooth 
and  round  :  For  the  Atoms  that 
are  either  fmooth  or  round,  can 
not  prick,  offend,  nor  eafily  pe- 
netrate into  Bodies  J  nee  tamen 
hierere  inter  fe,  &c.  nor  do  their 
Particles  neyerthelefs  adhere  and 
mutually  ftick  to  one  another,  as 
the  Particle?  of  Thorns  do  :  in- 
fomuch  that  from  thence  you 
may  rightly  con]e<fture,  that  all 
thofe  Things  that  are  fo  foon  and 
eafily  diffipated,  are  not  com- 
posed of  Principles,  that  are 
hook'd,  intangled  »nd  perplex'd 
among  themfelves :  but  of  a- 
cute  : 

Non  h  perplexis,    fed  acutis  efle 
Elementis : 

And  this  is  the  meaning  of  this 
Pafla^e,  which  has  fo  much  im- 
ploy'd  the  Interpreters. 

441.  Nor  muft,  &c.]  There 
are  other  Fluids  that  are  both 
bitter  and  iharp  :  For  Inftance, 
the  Water  of  the  Sea.  And  the 
Poet  aflerts  in  thefe  14.  y.  that 
ail  fuch  Things  are  compos'4 
partly  of  fmooth  and  rp^nd  Prin-? 
3  i  ciplefj,. 
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for  when  Salt  Streams  thro'  winding  Caverns  pafs,  \ 
They  rife  up  Sweet,   and  bubble  o'er  the  Grafs  : 
Becaufe  thofe  pungent  Parts  they  roul'd  before. 
Now  ftay  behind,  and  lodge  in  ev'ry  Pore. 

455       This  being  prov'd,  I'll  now  go  on  to  fhew, 
Thefe  various  Shapes  are  Finite,  and  but  Few; 
Vot  grant  them  Infinite,  it  follows  thence, 
That  fome  among  the  Seeds  muft  be  Immense  : 
And  how  can  numerous  Sorts  of  Shapes  appear 

!^6o  In  fuch  fmall  Bodies  as  the  Atoms  are  ? 

For  think  that  fome  minuteft  Parts  compofe 
The  Seed;  add  two;  or  three,  or  more  to  thofe; 
Now  when  the  Top-most  Parts  are  plac'd  Below, 
And  the  Right  turn'd  to  Left  ;    you'll  plainly  know^, 

\6$  By  changing  ev'ry  way  their  former  Place, 
What  Figure  each  Position  gives  the  Mass. 

But 
Isl  O  T  E  S. 


ciples,  from  whence  they  have 
their  Fluidity  *,  partly  of  iharp 
and  rough,  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  Tartnefs  and  Bitter- 
nefs.  Laftly,  he  demonftrates 
that  Bodies  of  that  Nature  are 
made  of  Particles  different  in 
Figure  ;  becauft  they  may  be  fe- 
parated.  For  ftrain  Sea-water 
thro*  Sand,  it  lofes  its  iliarp  Par- 
ticles, and  becomes  fweet,  fo  that 
It  retains  only  its  fmooth  and 
round  Principles. 

455.  This  being,  Sec.']  What 
he  here  undertakes  to  prove  is 
this  :  The  Atoms  vary  in  their 
Figure,  and  in  their  Bignefs  too, 
as  is  prov'd  already  :  But  yet 
that  Variety  is  not  infinite  :  tho' 
it  be  indefinite  or  incomprehen- 
fible  :  This  he  proves,  firft  in 
1 9.  V.  froni  the  Minutenef^  of 
the  Seeds,  which  he  has  before 
demonftrated  :  for  to  make  an 
infinite  Variety  of  Figures,  the 
Mafs  of  fome  of  the  Seeds  muft 
of  NeceHity  be  immenfely  great, 
fince  an  immenfe  Magnitude  on- 
ly is  capable  of  an  immenfe  Va- 
riety of  Figures.  If  you  would 
change  the  Figure  of  a  Body, 
tranfpofe  its  Parts ;  and  as  ma- 
ny different  Poficions,  as  it  can 


receive,  £6  many  different  Fi- 
gures there  will  be  :  Attempt  to 
do  the  like  with  an  Atom  ,  turn 
and  tranfpofe  every  Way  the 
Parts  that  can  be  conceiv'd  in  it, 
and  you  will  find  only  a  finite 
Variety  of  Figures  in  fo  fmall  a 
Body.  Epicurus  taught  that  the 
Figures  of  the  Atoms  are  incom- 
j^rehenfiblcj     but    not    infinite, 

eiVOU     TC6       9^>^/UCtTCt    TtoV    CtTOjUCOV 

d'TTi^Mi'Trlcty  ii)L  aTTfj^,  fays 
Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Philofoph. 
lib.  I.  c.  3.  And  Epicurus  him- 
felf  writes  thus  to  Herodotus : 

oLTreifoi  gViV,  ctMcc  f^ovov  ctTregi- 
AM'tt'/o;,  el   f-iy)  /U£M«  rli*   tI  to7? 

oiSvvcLrov> 

^62.  Add  two,  &C.3  He  does 
not  mean,  that  you  iliould  add 
two,  three,  or  more  Parts  *,  bus 
fuppofe  it  to  confift  of  three  op 
more,  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  defi- 
nite Number  of  Parts  ?  Each  Fi- 
guration requires  a  peculiar  Po-~ 
fition  of  the  Parts  :  Now  the 
Parts  of  any  finite  Magnitude 
may  be  tranfpos'd  fo  many 
Ways,' 
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But  if  you'd  make  it  capable  of  more. 

You  muft  fubjoin  New  Parts  to  chofe  before,' 

And  lo  go  on,  if  you  wou  Id  vary  thofe ; 
4.70  Thus  with  the  Shapes,  the  Body  Greater  grows  : 

Wherefore  'tis  downright  Folly  to  admit. 

That  this  Variety  is  Infinite, 

Unlefs  you  grant  fome  Seeds  Immensely  Great. 
Befides;  embroider'd  Stuff,  and  purple  Dye, 
4.75  OrGAWDY  Peacocks  Plumes,  that  court  our  Eye, 

Excel'd  by  Finer  Colours  would  feem  Less  Bright, 

And  lofe  their  wonted  Power  to  delight. 

So  Things  more  Sweet  than  Honey  would  appear. 

And  Sounds  more  Soft  than  Swans  falute  the  Ear. 
480  Nay,  Musick's  fweeteft  Airs  would  ceafe  to  pleafe  ; 

Becaufe  there  might  be  better  than  all  thefe  : 
So  on  the  contrary,  we  ftill  might  fall 

From  Bad  to  Worse,  but  ne*er  to  Worst  Of  All, 

For  ftill  in  Nature  fomething  Worse  may  rife, 
05  Still  more  offenfive  to  our  Ears,  our  Eyes, 

Our  Smell,  our  Tafte.     But  now,  fince  'tis  confefs'd 

That  fome  Things  are  in  Nature  Worst,  fome  Best, 

And 

NOTES. 


Ways,  that  no  new  Way  lliall  re- 
main to  change  the  Pofition 
from  what  it  had  been  in  he- 
fore  :  for  otherwife  there  would 
ftill  be  new  and  new  Parts  even 
CO  an  Infinity  :  from  whence  the 
Magnitude  might  at  Length  be 
conceived  to  be  infinite;  but 
Nothing  of  this  can  be  in  an  A- 
tom,  which  is  too  little  even 
to  be  feen. 

474..  Befides ;  &c.]  He  brings 
another  Reafon  m  thefe  16.  v. 
If  we  grant  ftill  other  and  other 
Figures  even  to  an  Infinity,  no 
external  Qualities  of  natural 
Things  would  be  certain  and  de- 
termin'd  !  fince  they  might  be 
fo  diverfify'd  by  a  new  Figura- 
tion ;  that  at  Length  there 
might  arife  a  better  than  every 
beft,  and  a  worfe  than  every 
worft.  Garments  of  the  moft 
pi-etious  Colours,  the  fweeteft 
Odours,  Sounds  and  Taftes, 
might  be  furpafs'd  by  others, 
and   would  be    no   longec    in 


Efteem  :  while  the  Things  that 
feem  now  moft  offenfive  and  dif- 
pleafing,  and  to  which  we  are 
mc  ft  averfe^  would  be  valued  a- 
bove  worfe  that  might  arife  daily, 
479.  Sounds  more  foft  than 
Swans]  For  Swans,  when  they 
are  near  their  Death,  are  faid  to 
fing  very  fweetly  :  Thus  Martial 
lib.  13.  Epig.  77. 

Dulcia  defedia  modulatur  carmi- 

na  lingua 
Cantator    Cycnus    funeris   ipfe 

fui. 

The  mournful  Swan,  thus  when 

his  Death  is  nigh. 
In  tuneful  Strains  fings  his  owrt 

Elegy. 

But  Pliny  denies  it,OIerum  mor- 
te  narratur  flebilis  cantus  falfo, 
ut  arbitrer^  aliquot  experimen- 
tis,  lib.  10,  cap.  20.  See  the 
Note  on  Book  HI.  v.  5. 
4B^.  Our  Smell]  Tho'  our  In- 
ter- 
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And  we  can  fear  no  High*r,  'tis  likewife  true, 
Thefe  various  Shapes  are  finite,  and  but  few.  Cintcnfe, 
490  Laftly  5  in  Fire  and  Snow,  the  Heat  and  Cold's 
The  utuiOft  Qualities  that  ftrike  our  Senfe  :  (troul, 
Thefe  two,  as  Bounds,  the  Middle  Warmths  con- 
Which  rife  by  juft  Degrees,  and  make  a  Whole  : 
'Tis  certain  then  that  thefe  Varieties 
4.95  Are  Finite  ;  and  that  two  Extreams  comprize. 
On  this  Side  melting  Flames,  on  that  Side  Ice. 

(Frame 

This  prov'd,    it  follows;    that  thofe  Seeds,    whofe 

Is  perfectly  Alike,  their  Shapes  the  fame, 

Are  Infinite:  For fince  thefe  Reafons  teach,  7 

500  That  thofe  Varieties  of  Shape  ne'er  reach  ^ 

To  Infinite,  there  muft  be  Infinite  of  Each.       J 

Oi 
N  O  T  £  5. 


terpreter  here  mentions  the  Senfe 
of  Smelling,  yet  he,  at  the  Be-, 
ginning  of  this  Argument,  fays, 
Et  conteniptus  odor  Myrrh<e,the 
Odpur  of  Myrrh  would  be  con- 
temn'd,  which  Lucretius  there 
alledgesas  an  Inftance  of  an  Ob- 
je<fl  of  that  Senfe. 

4S8.  No  higher]  That  is, 
from  either  Extream;  either  of 
worft  or  beft.  Nor  can  there 
be  an  infinite  Number  of  Things 
between  either  Extream :  be- 
caufe  every  Thing  is  inclos'd 
within  certain  Bounds,  and  can 
neither  enlarge  it  felf  into  an  in- 
finite Magnitude,  nor  con^radit 
felf  into  an  infinite  L ittien efs  : 
So  neither  can  the  Goodnefs  of 
Things  be  improv'd  to  an  liifi- 
nite,  nor  the  Badnefs  of  Things 
be  impair'd  to  an  Infinite. 

490.  Laftly,  &C.3  In  thefe 
7.  V.  he  confirms  his  foregoing 
Arguments.  Becaufe,  fays  he, 
Things  are  generally  determin'd 
and  bounded .  by  their  contrary 
Qualities;  which  are  fo  ex- 
tream, that  tho*  they  may  in- 
deed have  middle  Degrees,  yet 
they  can  have  no  Degree  whate- 
ver without  or  beyond  them- 
fclves.  Lambine  interprets  this 
of  the  Zones  :  but  I  rather  think 
our  Tranflatowr  in  the  rightjand 
chaif  Lucretius  meant  to  fpeak  of 


the  moft  intenfe  Power  and 
Force  of  Fire  and  Froft,-  which 
are  the  Extreams  ;that  bound  the 
middle  Degrees  of  Heat  and 
Cold  :  For  Fire  is  the  moft  hot, 
and  Froft,  or  Ice,  the  moft  cold 
of  all  Things. 

497.  This  prov'd,  &:c.]  Ha- 
ving prov'd  the  different  Fi- 
gures to  be  finite,  he  now  adds 
m  7.  y.  another  of  Epicurus's  O- 
pinions;  Which  is,  That  the 
Seeds  of  a  like  Figure  are  infi- 
nite in  Number:  that  the  gld- 
bous  are  infinite,  the  oval  infi- 
nite, ths  pyramidal  infinite,  and 
in  like  manner  of  all  the  other 
Figures :  Then  he  adds  a  Reafon 
for  this  Opinion,  from  the  Infi- 
nitenefs  of  the  Atoms  which  he 
has  prov'd  before  :  For  fince  the 
different  Sorts  of  the  Figures  are 
finite,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
Atoms  contain'd.  under  each 
Sort  were  finite  in  Number, 
there  could  be  no  Infinity  of  A- 
toms  in  the  Univerfe.  Epicurus 
writes  to  the  fame  Purpofe  in  the 
Epiftle  to  Herodotus :  Kct9' kct- 
stw  0    ()(vi/nclri7ivp    ct'TT^to?  ttTref- 

'  d'  fu.yi  cItta^^  ct'v  Uiv  cd  }tct9'  laoff 
504.  Thif 
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Or  elfe,  what  I  before  fuccefsfully  opposed. 
The  All  is  Finite,  and  in  Bounds  indosU     , 
This  taught,  my  lab 'ring  Muse  next  fwee^ly  fings,' 

503  That  proper  Seeds  for  ev'ry  Kind  of  Things 
Are  Infinite;  that  thefe preferve  the  Mass, 

(Ev'ry  Place  : 
And  Kinds  of  Things,  by  Constant  Strokes  in 
For  tho  fome  Kinds  of  Beafts  we  rarely  view, 
As  if  unfruitful  Nature  bore  but  few  : 

5 1  o  Yet  other  Countries  may  fupply  our  Wants  : 
Thus  I-KDi  ^  breeds  fuch  Troops  of  Elephants, 
As  fight  their  Wars,  and  ufually  o'ercome  ; 
So  numVous  are  they  there,  fo  few  at  i^o  m  e. 
But  grant  in  Nature  fuch  a  Single  One, 

515  The  Like  to  which  nor  is,  nor  e'er  was  known  : 
Yet  were  its  proper  Seeds  but  Finite  ;    how    ; 
Could  chat  be  made ;  or  when  *twas  made,  how  grow  ? 
For  think  the  Seeds  of  any  iirigle  Mafs, 
Being  Finite,  fcatcer'd  thro'  the  Mighty  Space, 


Where, 


NOTES. 


504.  This  taught,  &c.]  Gaf- 
fendus  has  omitted  the  four  firft 
of  thele  Verfes,  as  being  impro- 
per to  the  Explication  of  the 
Argument :  and  indeed  we  may 
difpenfe  with  the  Want  of  them, 
if  we  take  Lucretius  to  be  dif- 
puting  ft  ill  concerning  the  Fi- 
gures of  his  Atoms  :  but  if  we 
confider  the  particular  Argu- 
ment that  follows,  they  feem 
even  neceflary.  For  he  has  juft 
prov'd  the  Infinity  of  the  Atoms 
under  each  Figure  :  but  forefee- 
ing  an  Objedion  hanging  over 
his  Head,  and  that  it  might  be 
the  better  underftood  together 
with  the  Anfwer,  he  in  thefe 
4.  V.  gives  Notice  to  the  Reader 
what  he  is  to  expe<ft  :  and  cer- 
tainly our  Tranflatour  was  in 
the  Right  to  retain  them.  But 
to  return  to  the  Explication  of 
Lucretius,  who  in  thefe  33.  v. 
firft  objects  againft  what  he  has 
been  already  arguing,  that  the 
Atoms  under  certain  Figures 
may  feem  to  be  finite,  becaufe 
we  fee  that  fome  Animals  are 
more  fcarce  and  fewer  in  Kwm- 


ber  than  others  :  To  which  he 
anfwers,  that  the  Animals  that 
are  fcarce  in  one  Countryjabound 
in  another  :  for  Inftance,  that 
there  are  many  Elephants  in  In- 
dia, tho'  he  fcarce  ever  faw  one 
at  Rome.  In  the  next  Place, 
that  granting  there  were  but  one 
only  Thing  of  one  certain  Kind 
in  the  World  ;  yet  unlefs  the 
Atoms  of  the  fame  Figure  were 
infinite,  that  only  Thing  could 
npt  be  born,  nor  grow  :  and 
laflly  he  brings  a  Comparifon  to 
illuftrate  this  Aflertion  :  And  as 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  Simile 
more  elegantly  exprefs'd,  fo  we 
can  never  meet  with  one  more 
properly  apply'd  :  For  what  can 
better  reprefent  the  perpetual 
Motion  of  his  Atoms,  than  the 
difturb'd  and  reftlefs  Agitation 
of  the  Sea. 

511.  India]  A  Region  of  A- 
fia,  where  there  is  great  Plenty 
of  Elephants,  as  there  is  liJce- 
wife  in  Africa,  the'  none  are 
bred  in  Europe.  Pliny,  Nat. 
Hift.  lib.  8.  cap.  10.  and  Poly- 
bius;  lib.  5.  fay,  that  ia  India 
the 
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jlo  Where,  how^  or  when,  what  Force,  or  what  De%n, 
Amidft  fuch  diffrenc  Seeds  could  make  them  joir  "^ 
For  'tis  not  Reason  prompis  them  to  combine. 
But  as  in  Wrecks,  the  Seats,  thelviafts,  the  Oars, 
Confus'dly  fcatter'd  fill  the  neighb'ring  Shores ; 

515  That  Men  might  learn  by  fuch  fad  Sights  as  thefe 
The  Force,  and  cruel  Treach'ries  of  the  Seasj 
And  ftill  diftruft,  tho'  with  perfidious  Smile 
Becalm'd,  it  tempts  them  on  to  farther  Toil* 
So  Finite  Seeds  would  in  the  Space  be  toft, 

530  And  in  the  Whirls  of  diffrent  Matter  loft : 
So  that  they  ne'er  could  Join,  or  be  at  Peace  5 
Nor  yet  preferve  their  Union,  nor  increafe: 
But  now  'tis  plain,  and  ev'n  our  Senfes  ihow 
That  Things  are  made ;  and,  made,  increafe  and  grow 

535  *Tis certain  then,  that  Seebs  of  ev'ry  Kind 
Are  Infinite. — 


Nor  can  Destructive  Motions  ftill  prevail. 
And  bring  a  Universal  Death  on  all : 

NOTES. 


No 


the  HoufeSj  and  even  the  Stalls 
of  their  Beafts  were  indos'd  with 
the  Trunks  of  Elephants  :  And 
who  knows  not  that  the  chief 
Strength  of  the  Indians  confifted 
in  their  Elephants,  by  the  Help 
of  which  they  defended  both 
themfelves  and  their  Countrey. 

525.  That  Men,  Sec,"]  Cowley 
in  his  Davideis  feems  to  have 
imitated  this  Paflage  of  Lucre- 
tius, 

The  Sea  it  felf  fmooths  her  rough 

Looks  awhile, 
Flatt'ring  the  greedy  Merchant 

with  a  Smile  : 
But  he,   whofe  Shipwreckt  Bark 

Ihe  drank  before, 
Sees  the  Deceit,   and  knows  ihe 

would  have  more. 

53<^.  Areinfinite^  Lucretius 
ftruggles  hard  for  the  Infinite- 
nefs  of  his  Atoms,  the  Figures  of 
which  he  will  have  to  be  very  va- 
rious, and  thofe  of  each  Shape  to 
be  mfinite  :  which  laft  AfTertion 
IS  the  greateft  Abfurdity  imagi- 


nable. For  infinite  Atoms  muf 
fill  all  the  Space  that  is  :  becauf 
if  there  be  any  Place  that  can  re 
ceive  another,  there  may  be  con 
ceiv'd  an  Addition  to  the  forme 
Number ;  and  therefore  to  fay  i 
was  infinite  is  abfurd  :  And  thi 
proves  that  the  infinite  Atoms  o 
Epicurus  can  be  nothing  elfe  bu 
a  vaft  Heap  of  dull  movelef 
Matter,  coextended  with  the  in 
finite  Space.  And  how  thei 
could  the  World  be  made,  hou 
thefe  various  Alterations  of  Bo- 
dies, all  which  proceed  from  Mo 
tion,  is  difficult  to  be  conceived 
And  this  likewife  prefles  the  Hy- 
pothefis  of  Cartes,  and  his  inde- 
finite Matter,  as  a  little  Appli- 
cation will  difcover. 

537.  Nor  can,  &c.]  Thefe 
10.  V.  contain  an  Argument  that 
is  a  neCeiTary  Confequent  of  the 
Former.  If  we  grant  the  Seeds  ol 
one  Sort  of  Figure  to  be  finite, 
then  the  Things  that  are  com- 
pos'd  of  thofe  finite  Seeds,  when, 
they  once  come  to  be  diiTolv'd 
could  never  bs  reftor'd.  If  the 
Seeds 
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Nor  Motions,  which  compofe  or  elfe  encreafe,' 
540  Always  preferve  Things  made,  but  fometimes  ceafe: 
So  thefe  two  Contraries  do  always  jar 
With  equal  Force,    and  ftill  maintain  the  War : 
Now  tliefe,  now  thofe  prevail ;  and  Infants  Moans 
Are  ever  mixt  with  others  Dying  Groans  : 
545  And  ev'ry  Day  and  Night  the  tender  Cry 

Of  new-born  Babes  joins  with  their  Sighs  that  die. 

Now  you  muft  farther  mark  that  Nought's  combined. 
Compos 'd,  or  made  of  Seeds  all  of  One  Kind  j 
But  Things  of  Diff'rent  Pow'rs  and  Faculties 
550  Do  equal  Different  Sorts  of  Seeds  comprize. 
The  Earth  does  in  it  felf  fuch  Parts  contain^ 
As  make  up  Springs,  which  feed  the  greedy  Main  : 
And  fuch  Seed  too,  as  fierceft  Fire  can  frame  j 
For  many  Parts,  like ^tk^,  vomit  Flame : 

And. 
NOTES. 

Nouriihment  to  Man  and  Beaflr* 
For  all  thofe  Things  can  not  pro-^ 
ceed  from  Seeds  of  the  fame  Mag- 
nitude, Weight  and  Figure* 
Then  in  6^.  v.  he  fubjoins  many 
Things  concerning  the  Earth  t 
how  the  antient  Poets  feign'd  her 
to  be  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
and  call'd  her  Cybele  :  he  de- 
fcribes  the  Ornaments  of  that 
Goddefs,  explains  the  Myfteries 
of  the  whole  Fable,  derides  the 
Superftition  of  it,  and  at  length 
falls  foul  upon  Providence  it 
felf. 

554.  For  many,  (Src]  As  He- 
cla,  Vefuvius,  and  other  Moun- 
tains, which,  as  well  as  ^tna^ 
ejecfl  Flames  •,  a  convincing  Proof 
that  there  are  fubterranean  Firesj 
and  thofe  too,  great  and  many, 
as  apjsears  likewife  by  the  Vulca- 
nian  lilands,  and  by  the  Hot 
Baths  and  Fountains  that  break 
out  of  the  Earth  in  Inariy  Places : 
and  which,  as  Vitruvius  lib.  2. 
rightly  obferves,  could  not  be, 
ft  non  in  imo  haberent  aut  de 
fulphure,  aut  de  alumine,  aut 
bitumine  ardentes  maximos  ig- 
nes ;  in  which  Words  he  briefl^ 
declares  the  Caufes  of  them.  To 


Seeds  were  finite,  we  Hiould  in 
vain  cxped  the  Growth  and  Ge- 
neration of  Things.  And  what 
is  more  certain  than  that  fome 
Things  are  born,  and  grow ; 
and  that  others  decreafe  and  dy  ? 
From  whence  itm.uft  be  conclu- 
ded, that  the  Seeds  of  a  like  Fi- 
gure are  infinite  in  Number. 

547.  Now  you,  &c.]  He  has 
hitherto  been  proving  the  Infi- 
nity of  A-toms  under  all  the  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  Figures :  and  now 
in  4.  V.  he  teaches,  That  Things 
can  not  be  composed  of  Seeds  of 
one  and  the  fame  Figure  ;  and 
that  the  various  Qiialities  of 
Things  proceed  from  the  Varie- 
ty of  the  Seeds,  which  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  produce  a  Variety  like- 
wife  of  Contexture  :  And  this 
indeed  he  fufficiently  proves  in 
feveral  Places. 

551.  The  Earth,  &c.]  In  thefe 
6.  v,  he  brings  his  firft  Argu- 
ment from  the  Earth,  which, 
none  will  deny,confifts  of  feveral 
Sorts  of  Seeds,  if  they  confider 
the  Springs  that  bubble,  and  the 
Fkiries  that  burft  out  of  its 
Bowels,  together  with  what 
Variety  of  Trees  and  Plants  it 
produces,  and  that  it  fupplies 


which, 


as  a  farther 
T 


Proof, 


not 
to 
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555  And  fuch  whence  Trees  and  tender  Shrubs  do  fhoot; 

And  Grafs  forBeafts,  for  Man  fweecCorn  and  Fruit. 

Hence  term'd  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  ;   confefs'd 

The  common  Parent  too  of  Man  and  Beaft. 

The  Poets  iirig,  that  thro'  the  Heav'ns  above, 
560  She  Chariots, /drawn  by  fierce  yok'd  Lions,  drove  ; 

•And 

Nar  ES. 


to  mention  divers  othej^s,  may  be 
added  Earthquakes  ,  fome  of 
which  moft  certainly  derive  their 
Original  from  thefe  fubterran^an 
Fires.  Whoever  defires  to  be 
farther  fatisfy'd  toudiing  this 
Matter,  may  confult  Pliny,  1.  2. 
c.  106.  the  Epicurean  Animad- 
verficns  of  GalTendus,  and  par- 
ticularly Kircher  in  his  Mund. 
Subterran.  lib.  4.  See  likewife 
Ittigius  exprefsly  upon  this  Sub- 
jed,  in  his  Treatife  de  Montiiim 
Incend.  a&d  the  accurate  Difqui- 
iition  of  AJphonfus  Borelius,  in 
Hiftoria  &  Meteorologia  Incen- 
dii  JEtnx'i^  Anno  1669,  OfiEt- 
na,  fee  Book  I.  y.  744.  and 
Book  VI.  v.  6^6. 

557.  Hence  term'd,  &c.]  The 
Earth5which  produces  all  Things, 
is  faid  to  be  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  of  Men  and  of  Beafts. 
Holy  Rites  are  inftituted  to  her, 
which  Lucretius  applies,  partly 
to  natural,  partly  to  moral  Phi- 
lofophy.  Thofe  which  relate  to 
Jupiter  he  propofes  as  a  Subjecfi 
worthy  ofDerilion;  but  ilie  is 
defervedly  own'd  as  a  Goddefs 
for  the  Reafons  he  enumerates 
ih.thefe  49.  v.  in  which  he  tells  us 
why  Men  gave  the  Earth  the 
3S[ame  of  Magna  Parens,  Great 
Mother,  and  why  flie  was  wor- 
iliip'd  as  a  Goddefs  :  ^  And  he 
takes  Occafion  to  explain  the  Ce- 
remonies that  were  obferv'd  in 
the  Myfteries  of  that  great  Mo- 
ther, and  gives  the  Reafons  of 
thofe  Rites.  The  fame  Ceremo- 
nies are  likewife  mention'd  by 
St.  Auftin,  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  7. 
Co  24.  And  Arnobius,  lib.  3.  adv. 
Gent,  fays,  Quidam  e  vobis 
Terram,  quod  cundiis  fufficiae 


animantibus  vicHium,  Magnam 
Matrem  efie  dixerunt.  Some  a- 
mong  you  call'd  the  Earth  the 
Great  Mother,  becaufe  it  fup- 
plies  all  Animals  with  Food  and 
ISJourilliment, 

The  Mother  of  the  Gods']    So 
Virgil,  Mn.  6^  v.  784. 

Qualis  Berecynthia  Ma- 


ter 
Invehitur  curru  Phrygias  turrita 

per  Urbes, 
Lxta.  Deum  partu,  centum  com- 

plexa  nepotes, 
Omnes  Ccelicolas,  omnes  fupera 

alta  tenentes. 

■ In  Pomp  ilie  makes  the 

Phrygian  Round, 

With  golden  Turrets  on  her 
Temples  crown'd  : 

A  hundred  Gods  her  fweeping 
Train  fupply  ; 

Her  Offspring  all,  and  all  com- 
mand the  Sky.  Dryd. 

In  a  Palace  at  Rome,  belonging 
to  the  Family  of  Colonna,  there 
is  to  be  feen  to  this  Day  the  fol- 
lowing infcription : 

DOMUS  STERNA  FLAVI;E 
CHRYSYDIS  LABERIA  FE- 
LICIA SACERDOS  MAXI- 
MA MATRIS  DEUM.  M.  L. 

^60.  She  Chariots,  &c.3.  Vfe 
gil  fpeaking  of  this  Great  Mo- 
ther, fays, 

Hinc  fida  filentia  facris. 


Et  jundi  currum  Dominie  fubi-. 
ereleones*        /En,  5.  v.  112. 
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And  riding  to  and  fro,  flie  wanders  there : 
They  teach  by  this,  that  in  the  fpacious  Air 
Hangs  the  vaft  Mafs  of  Earth,  and  needs  no  Prpp 
Of  any  lower  Earth  to  keep  it  up. 
565  They  yoke  fuch  Beafts,  to  (hew  that  evVy  Child, 
I.     Tho'  form'd  by  Nature  fierce,  untam'd,  and  wild 
Soften'd  by  Care  and  Love,  grows  tame,  and  mild 
Her  lofty  Head  a  Mural  Garj^and  wears; 
Becaufe  flie  Towns  and  (lately  Caftles  bears  : 


id.  s 


And 


NOTES. 


She  fecret  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
..  taught, 

And  to  the  Yoke  the  favage  Li- 
ons brought.  Dryd. 

.  ^  5^2.  They  teach,  &C.3  Macro- 
bius  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  cap.  21. 
Hjbc  Dea  leonibus  vehitur,  vali- 
dis  impetu  atque  fervore  anima- 
libus ;  qu£e  natura  coeli  eft,  cujus 
ambitu  aer  continetur,  qui  vehit 
terram.  This  Goddefs  is  carry 'd 
by  Lions,  impetuous  and  firy  A- 
nimals  ;  of  which  Nature  is  the 
Heaven,  within  whofe  Circum- 
ference is  contain'd  the  Air,  that 
carries  the  Earth, 

Thus  too  Claudian  : 

Et  qui  perpetuo  terras  ambitque 

vehitque. 
Nee  premat  incumbens  oneri,  nee 

cellerit  aer. 

And  Lucan : 

• ■  Dum  terra  frctumj  terram- 

que  levabit 
Aer, 

To  which  Ariftophanesj  in  Nu- 
bib.  likewife  alludes : 

*  '"■ 

And  indeed  if  this  Opinion  were 
to  be  exammed  into,  according 
to  the  Decrees  of  Nature,  rather 
than  to  the  Dodrine  of  the  Po- 
ets,  it  would  appear  ridiculous  to 
^^lofophers.    Yet  Pliny,   v^hp 


was  admitted  into  the  Secrets  of 
Nature  as  far  as  any  of  the  La- 
tins, vilibly  favours  this  Belief: 
Hujus  aeris  vi  fufpenfam  cum 
quarto  aquarum  Elemento  libra- 
ri  medio  fpatio  tellurem,  favs  he, 
lib.  I.  Nat.  Hift,  cap.  5.  'And 
AchiJIesTatius,  in  Arat.  Phse- 
nomen.  illuftrates  the  Libration 
or  Sufpenfion  of  the  Earth  in  the 
following  Manner  :  Put,  fays 
he,  one  hngle  Seed  of  Millet,  or 
any  other  fmall  Grain  whatfoe- 
ver  into  a  Bladder,  and  by  blow- 
ing the  Bladder  full  of  Air,  the 
Seed  or  Grain  will  be  carry'd  up, 
and  remain  in  the  Middle  of  it : 
After  the  fame  Manner,  the 
Earth  being  on  all  Sides  forc-d 
by  the  Air,  fufpends  pois'd  in  the 
Midft  of  it.  See  TurnebuSj  L 
Adverfar.  4.  c.  17.  where  he  ex- 
plains thefe  Verles  of  Ovid. 

Et  circumfufo  pendebat  in  aere 
Tellus  ^ 

Ponderibus  librata  fuis. .. — . 

Metam.  1.  i , 

5<^5-  They  yolce,  a^c]    Thus 
too  Ovidj  4  Faft. 

'  Cur  huic  genus  acre 

leonum 
Prabeat  infolitas  ad  juga  cur- 
va  comas  ? 
Defieram  :   cospit :    feritas  mpl-. 
lita  per  illam 
Creditur :  id  curru,  teftiiicatgj 
fuo  eft. 

5^8,  A  Mural  Garland]  Th^ 
Romans    had  fever al   Sorts  of 

T  2-  C^rown^ 
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570  And  thus  adorned  with  gawdy  Pomp  and  Show, 
Goes  thro' our  Tovv'ns,  and  as  fhe  pafTes  thro', 
The  Vulgar  fear,  and  all  with  Rev'rence  bow 
Concerning  her  Fond  Superstition  frames 
A  thoufand  odd  Conceits,  a  thoufand  Names ; 


} 


And 


N  O  T  £  5. 


Crowns  or  Garlands,  which  it 
wastheCuftom  to  give,  as  To- 
kens or  Badges  of  Honour,  to 
fuch  as  had  diftinguifli'd  them- 
felves  in  any  Atftion,  or  done 
any  lignal  Service  to  the  Rcpub- 
lick.  Among  the  reft  there  was 
the  Corona  Muralis,  the  Mural 
Crown,  which  was  given  by  the 
Emperour,  or  General  of  an 
Army,  to  him  who  firft  fcal'd 
the  Walls  of  a  Town  that  was 
befieg'd.  It  was  made  of  Gold, 
and  had  Spikes  that  imitated  the 
Battlements  or  Pinnacles  of 
Walls  and  Towers,  Ovid,  m 
the  place  above  cited,  gives  the 
fame  Reafon  why  the  Antients 
crown'd  the  Image  of  the  Earth 
with  a  Mural  Crown  : 

■^ ^^Turrifera  caput  eft  onerata 

An   primis   turres   urbibus  ilia 
dediti 

574.  A  thoufand  Names^  Cy- 
bele,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
was  Daughter  of  Minos,  King  of 
Crete,  and  Wife  of  Saturn.  The 
Antients  call'd  her  by  feveral 
Karnes.  I.  Cybele,  either  from 
Cybelus,  a  Hill  in  Phrygia, 
where  in  her  Infancy  llie  was  ex- 
pos'd  to  wild  Beafts;  or  from 
%v^y:^^h  which  lignifies  to  throw 
and  fet  upon  the  Head,  becaufe 
of  the  frequent  Turninj^  and  fan- 
taftick  Motions  of  their  Heads, 
which  her  Priefts  were  oblig'd 
to  oljferve  and  pracftife  in  her 
Rites  and  Ceremonies :  And  'tis 
probable  Hie  had  this  Name  from 
both ;  for  the  Greeks  call'd  her 
Y^v^ivAy  and  Kugvgji.  H-  Ops  : 
quod  iplius  auxilio  vita  conftet, 
fays    Macrobius :  '    becaufe  the 


Life  of  all  Things  is  preferv'd 
by  the  Affiftance  of  the  Earth. 
Ill  Rhea,  from  paoj,  to  flow, 
becaufe  the  Earth  abounds  with 
all  good  Things.  IV.  Berecyn- 
thia,  from  Berecynthus,  a  Caftle 
of  Phrygia,  on  the  Banks  of  the 
River  Sagaris,  or  a  Hill  of  Phry- 
gia of  the  fame  Name,  near  the 
River  Marfyas.  V.  Vefta,  a 
vehendo  ,  becaufe  the  Poets 
feign'd  her  to  be  carry'd  in  a 
Chariot.  VI.  Peffinuntia,  from 
Peflinus,a  City  of  Phrygia  where 
flie  was  honour'd.  VII.  Fauna, 
a  favendo,  becaufe  the  Earth  is 
beneficial  to  all  Animals.  VIII. 
Fatua,  a  fando,  becaufe,  as  the 
fame  ivlacrobius  fays,  Infants  ne- 
ver fpeak  till  they  can  fet  their 
Feet  to  the  Earth.  IX.  Pales, 
becaufe  flie  was  the  Goddefs  Pa- 
ftorum  &  Pabulorum,  of  Shep- 
berdsand  Pafturage.  X.Dindyme 
&  Dindymene,  from  Dindymus, 
a  Mountain  of  Phrygia.  Virgil. 

Alma  Parens  Idaia  Beum,  cui 

Dindyma  cordi, 
Turriger^eque  urbes,    bijugiqu? 

ad  fra;na  leones. 

Rn.  10.  V.  252. 

XI.  Ida'a  Mater,  from  Ida,  a 
Hill  and  Town  of  the  fame 
Name  in  Phrygia,  where  her 
Rites  were  firft  inftituted.  XII. 
Phrygia  Mater  j  becaufe  ihe  was 
generally  worfliip'd  throughout 
that  Countrey.  But  Fab^r 
on  this  PafTage  of  Lucretius 
gives  another  Etymology  to 
thefe  two  laft  Names  of  the 
Great  Mother,  and  diffents  from 
all  others,  and  even  from  Lu- 
cretius himfeif.  Thefe  are  his 
Words  :  "l<r«*  lignifies  moun- 
tainpys 
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175  And  give  her  a  large  Train  of  P  a  ry  gi^x  Dames : 
Becaufe \n  P h ry g  i ^  Corn  at  firft  took  Birth, 
And  thence  was  fcatter'd  o'er  the  other  Earth: 
They  eunuch  all  her  Priefts,  from  whence  'tis  fhewn. 
That  they  deferve  no  Children  of  their  own, 

iSo  Who  or  abufe  their  Sires,  or  difrefped:, 

Or  treat  their  Mothers  with  a  cold  Negled  ; 

Their 
l^  O  T  E  S, 


,  ainous  and  woody  Places,  as  we 
i  nd  in  Hefychius5Euftathius,and 
Jerodotus  in  Melpomene,  Secft. 
59.  Whence"l(rM  is  us'd  to  figni- 
y  Wood  or  Timber  for  build- 
ng.  Now  Men  firft  fed  upon 
Uorns ;  the  Oak  was  their 
torehoufe,  and  fupply'd  them 
dth  Proviiions,  from  hence 
,  herefore  the  Mother  of  the 
'  iods  was  caird  Idjea.  But  after 
he  life  of  Wheat  was  invented, 
lie  was  call'd,  $fu7'<*5  Phrygia ; 
3r  they  were  wont,  (ppvyeiv,  to 
•arch  their  Wheat.  We  may  ob- 
erve  that  Lucretius  fays,  thefe 
appellations  were  given  herfrom 
he  antient  Ceremonies  of  her 
vlyfteries  :  To  which  I  add  out 
>f  Virgil  and  others,  Thatthofe 
Ceremonies  were  firft  brought 
Tom  Crete  to  the  Shores  of  the 
riellefpont  :  but  the  Cretans 
lad  all  thefe  Cuftoms  and  Rites 
rom  the  Syrians.  Thus  Faber  ; 
o  whofe  Opinion  many  Things 
night  be  objeded,  if  it  were 
vorth  the  while  ;  but  what 
hould  we  be  the  worfe,  if  we 
vere  ignorant  qf  all  the  Etymo- 
ogies  of  the  Heathen  Gods?  I 
vill  only  add,  that  the  Image 
)f  this  Idxan  Mother  was 
orought  out  of  Phrygia  to 
flome,  at  the  Time  when  Han- 
nibal infefted  Italy  :  For  the 
Romans  had  found  in  the  Books 
of  the  Sibyls,  that  they  iliould 
be  able  to  drive  avyay  their  fo- 
reign Enemy,  if  the  Idaran  Mo- 
ther were  brought  to  Rome  : 
Upon  which  M.  Valerius  Levi- 
nus,  C^cilius  Galba,  Cn.  Tre- 
imellus  Flaccus,  and  M.  Valerius 
jfalco,  were  fent  into  Phrygia, 


and  to  them  King  Attalus  gave 
the  Image  of  the  Idxan  Mother, 
which  they  brought  into  the 
City  :  And  this  was  only  a 
rough  unpolifli'd  Stone,  which 
the  Phrygians  woriliip'd  for  the 
Ida:an  Mother.  T.  Liv.  Lib.  2^. 
Ovid.  Faft.  4. 

Confulitur   Poean  :     Divumquc 
accerlite  Matrem, 
Inquit ;  in  Idieo  eft  invenienda 
jugo: 
Mittuntur  Proceres  :     Phrygi^c 
tunc  Sceptra  tenebat 
Attalus,  die. 

575.  Phrygian  Dames]  Phry- 
giafque  cater vas^Dant  Comites, 
fays  Lucretius  •,  and  with  our 
Tranllatour's  Leave,  he  Hiould 
not  have  made  them  all  Women; 
for  no  Doubt  but  both  Sexes  af- 
fifted  at  the  Proceffion.  Fayus  is 
as  much  miftaken  the  other  way  ; 
for  he  calls  them  Legions  ;  as  if 
they  wer&  regular  and  arm'd 
Troops. 

57f.  Phrygia]  i.  e.  dry  or 
burning :  from  (ppyVeiv,  torrere, 
or  from  Phrygius",  a  River  that 
divides  it  from  Caria  ;  or  from 
Phrygia,  the  Daughter  of  Ce- 
crops.  A  Countrey  in  Afia, 
boundedwith  Caria,Myfia,Lydia 
and  Bithynia  :  it  is  divided  into 
the  greater  and  the  leiTer,  which 
laft  calPd  Troas,  was  of  old  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Trojans. 

578.  They  eunuch,  &c.]  The 
Priefts  of  Cybele  were  call'd 
Galli,  from  Gallus  a  River  of 
Phrygia  j  of  whofe  Waters  they 
had  no  fooner  tafted,  than  they 
were  feiz'd  with  Madnefs,    and 
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Their  Mothers,  whom  they  fhould  adore;. 
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Amidft  her  Pomp  fierce  Drums  and  Cymbals  beat. 
And  the  hoarfe  Horns  with  rattling  Notes  do  threat. 
585  The  Pipe  with  Purygi^k  Airs  difturbs  their  Souls, 
Till,  Re^fon  overthrown,  mad  PalTion  rules. 

Thc^ 
NOTES, 


made  Eunuchs  of  themfelves. 
This  Story,  how  ftrange  and  ri- 
diculous foever  it  may  feem,  is 
related  by  St.  Jerome.  And  Ter- 
tullian  in  Apologetico,  Sedk,  2$. 
calls  the  venerable  and  reverend 
High-Prieft  of  this  Goddefs, 
Archigallus,  Archeunuch.  See 
more  of  them  in  Ovid,  Faft.  4, 
where  he  calls  them  Semi-mares, 
Half-men. 

582.  Their  Mothers,  &c.]  He 
beftowsDivinity  on  the  Mothers, 
of  whom  we  puny  Creatures  are 
born  ;  and  aflerts,  that  the 
Children  who  are  guilty  of  Un- 
dutifulnefs  or  Impiety  towards 
their  t'arents,  are  unworthy  to 
be  Parents  themfelves. 

585.  The  Pipe,  &c.]  The 
Phrygian  Mufick  was  a  Sort  of 
Enthuiiaftick  Harmony,  and  ve- 
ry proper  to  excite  the  Paflions 
of  the  Mind,  and  to  fwell  the 
Soul  to  Rage  and  Fury.  Macro- 
bius  in  his  fecond  Book  on  the 
Dream  of  Scipio,  chap.  3.  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Power  and  Force  of 
Mufick,  fays:  Itaomnis habitus 
animse  cantibus  gubernatur,  ut 
Sc  ad  bellum  progrefTui  &  item 
receptui  canatur  ;  cantu  8c  exci- 
tante  &  rurfus  fedante  virtutem : 
dat  fomnos  adimitque  ;  nee  non 
curas  8c  immittit  8c  retrahit  : 
Iram  fuggerit,  clementiam  fua- 
det,  corporum  quoque  morbis 
medetur  :  And  all  who  are  con- 
verfant  among  Authours,  meet 
with  fo  many  Inftances  of  the  a- 
mazing  Effedsof  Harmony,that 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
Truth  of  them.  Timotheus  by 
Mufick  enfiam'd  Alexander  to 
what  Degrees  he  pleas'd  ,  and 
cool'd  him  again  as  eafily :  which 
Dryden  defcribing  fays  admira- 
bly j 


Pleas'd  with  the  S^und,  the' 

King  grew  vain. 
Fought  ail  his  Battels  o'er  a- 

gain. 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his 

Foes,  and  thrice  he  flew  the , 
rflain. 
The  Matter    faw    the  Madnef 

rife. 
His  glowing  Cheeks,  his  arden 

Eyes; 
And  while  he  Heav'n  and  Eartl 

defy'd, 
Chang'd  his  Hand,  and  check'c 

his  Pride. 

A  Mufician  in  Denmark  by  th( 
fame  Art,  enrag'd  King  Ericiu; 
even  to  the  ftriking  of  all  hii 
Friends  about  him  :  Pythago- 
ras taught  a  Woman  to  ftop  by 
the  fame  Means  the  Fury  of  s 
Young  Man,  who  came  to  fet  her 
Houfe  on  Fire  ;  and  his  Scholai 
Empedodes  hinder'd  another 
from  murdering  his  Father, when 
the  Sword  was  drawn  for  that 
Purpofe  :  The  Fiercenefs  even 
of  the  Nature  of  Achilles  was  al- 
lay'd  by  playing  on  the  Harp ; 
for  which  Reafon  Homer  gives 
him  nothing  elfe  out  of  the 
Spoils  of  Eetion:  Damon  by 
Mufick  reclaim'd  wild  and  drun- 
ken Youths  to  Sobriety  and 
Temperance,  and  Afdepiades 
reduc'd  even  feditious  Multitudes^ 
to  Temper  and  Reafon.  And 
thus  too  thefe  effeminate  Priefts 
of  Cybele  were  animated  by 
their  Phrygian  Airs  to  cut  and 
hade  their  own  Flefli,  as  our 
Poet  obferves  of  them  v.  594, 
Many  more  Examples  of  thi?. 
Nature  may  be  feen  in  Gronovir 
us,  Lib.  IL  Obfervation.  cap.  i. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  fuddain 
Paflions  ihould  be  rais'd  and  fup-" 
pre&*d 
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jrefs'dby  Mufick  5  (for  which 
^.eafon  Pindar  fays  to  his  Harp, 
'  ou,x^<ffT'i^  xeg^tyvov  a^lywi^g^i 
hou  quencheft  the  raging  Thun- 
ier^  but  that  it  ihould  cure  fetl*d 
3ifeafes  in  the  Body,  is  what  we 
hould  hardly  believe,  if  we  had 
lot  both  human  and  divine  Te- 
itimony  jfor  it.  Plin.  lib.  28. 
ap.  I.  Dixit  Homerus  proflu- 
ium  fanguinis  vulnerato  femore 
llyflem  inhibuifTe  Carmine : 
rheophraftus  Ifchiadicos  fanari  : 
^ato  prodidit  luxatis  membris 
armen  auxiliari.  Mar.  VarrO 
odagris.  Where  the  Word  Car- 
len  muft  be  underftood  as 
ain'd  with  Muiical  Notes.  For 
lie  Cure  of  the  Sciatica,  Theo- 
hraftus  commends  the  Phrygian 
lufick  upon  the  Pipe  •,  and 
L.  Gellius  for  giving  Eafe  to  it, 
t  memoriae  proditum  eft,  fays 
e,  as  it  is  reported.  Apollonius 
\  his  Book  de  Miris,  fpeaks  to 
his  Purpofe  :  It  deferves  Admi- 
ation  ,  what  Theophraftus 
-rites  in  his  Treatife  of  Enthufi- 
fm,  that  Mufick  cures  many 
'affions  and  Difeafes  both  of  the 
<iind  and  Body.      KotSct'jrsf    Aei- 

TfiS",  idcrou  "^  (pKcrlv  y,  HcLTcu/Mai^ 
J  ig^tcc (Tct  K}  ivrjAvivj/fotv.  And  the 
ame  Authour  witnefles,  that 
aany  in  his  Time,  efpecially  the 
rhebans,  us'd  the  Pipe  for  the 
ZutQ  of  feveral  Difeafes  :  and 
his  Galen  calls  )Cot.?af  AeTv  tS  totth, 
uper  loco  affecfto  tibia  canere,  or 
oca  dolentia  decantare.  So  Ze- 
locrates  is  faid  to  have  cur'd 
iladmen,  Tarpander  and  Arion 
livers  other  Maladies  :  But  were 
t  not  for  the  Example  of  David, 
which  we  find  in  i.  Sam,  16.) 

Whofe  Lyre  did  Saul's 


wild  Rage  controul 
And  tun'd  the  harHi  Difordersof 
'    his  Soul, 

ve  fliould  hardly  be  convinc'd  of 

'his  Phyfick,    unlefs  in  the  par- 

Jcular  Cure  of  the  Tarantifm  \ 


the  Experiments  of  which  are  too 
notorious  to  be  deny'd  or  eluded  ; 
and  therefore  afford  a  probable 
Argument,    that  other  Difeafes 
might  naturally  be  expell'd  fo 
too  -,  but  that  we  have  either  loft 
or  not  yet  found  out  the  Art, 
For  the  Explication  oftheRea- 
fon  of  thefe  furprizing  Effeds  of 
Mufick,     the    Magicians    fly  to 
their  Calcodea  ;    the  Platonifts 
to    their    Anima  Mundi ;    the 
Rabbies  to  Fables  and  Prodigies 
too  trivial  to  deferve  repeating. 
Baptifta  Porta,   in  his  Natural 
Magick,    feems  to  afcribe  it  to 
the  magical  Power  of  the  Inftru- 
meat,:  rather  than  of  the  Mufick  : 
for  he  lays,  that  Madnefs  is  to  be 
cur'd  by  the  Harmony  of  a  Pipe 
made  of  Hellebore  ;    becaufe  the 
Juice  of  that  Plant  is  held  good 
for  the  fame  Purpofe  :    and  the 
Sciatica,by  amufical  Inftrument 
made  of  Poplar;  becaufe  of  the 
Virtue  of  the  Oil^    that  is  extra- 
Sied  from  that  Tree,   in  mitiga- 
ting thofe  Kinds  of  Pains.    But 
thefe,    and  many  fympathetical 
Experiments  are  fofalfe,  that  we 
ha,ye  Reafon  to  wonder  at  the 
Negligence,  or  rather  Impudence 
of  thofe  that  report  them.  Picua 
Mirand.    fays.      That    Mufick 
moves  the  Spirits  to  a<fl  upon  the 
Soul,  as  Medicines  do  to  operate 
upon  the  Body  ;  and  that  it  cures 
the  Body  by  the  Soul,  as  Phyfick 
does  the  Soul  by  the  Body.     But 
the  true  natural  Reafon  may  be, 
that  in  the  fame  Manner  as  mu- 
fical  Sounds  move  the  outv^ard 
Air,  fothat  does  the  inward,  and 
that  moves  the  Spirits,    and  they 
the   Humours,     which    are  the 
Seats  of  Difeafes,    by  Condenfa- 
tion,     Rarefa<ftion,    Diffipatioii 
or  Expulfion  of  Vapours,    and 
by  vertue   of  the  Sympathy  of 
Proportion,  which  allies  them  to 
Man. 


Thus  they  our  Souls,    thus  they 

our  Bodies  win. 
Not  by  their  Force,    but  Party 

that's  within  * 

Thus 
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They  carry  Arms,  thofe  dreadful  Signs  of  War, 
To  raife  in  impious  Routs  religious  Fear. 
When  cari^'d  thus  in  Pomp,  thro'  Towns  ihe  goes, 
590  And  Health  on  all  moft  lilently  beftows ; 


NOTE  5. 


Witl 


Thus  the  ftrange  Cure,   on  our 

fpilt  Blood  apply 'd, 
Sympathy  to  the  diftant  Wound 

does  guide  : 
Thus  when  two  Brethren  Strings 

are  fet  alike. 
To  move  them  both  ,    but  one 

of  them  we  ftrike.  Cowl. 

But  for  the  producing  of  the  de- 
fir'd  Effe(fl,  Kircherus  requires 
four  Conditions  :    I.  Harmony. 

II.  Number    and    Proportion. 

III.  Efficacious  and  pathetical 
Words  join'd  with  the  Harmony, 
which.by  the  Way,were  fully  and 
diftindly  underftood  in  the  Mu- 
iickof  the  Antients.  And,  IV. 
an  adapting  of  all  thefe  to  the 
Conftitution,  Difpofition,  and 
Inclination  of  the  Patient.  Of 
which,  and  all  Things  on  this 
Subje(fi:,  his  Book  de  Arte  mag- 
na Confoni  Sc  DilToni,  is  well 
worth  the  diligent  Reading.  I 
will  conclude  this  Remark  with 
thefe  excellent  Verfes  of  an  ano- 
nymous Poetjtouching  the  Power 
of  Muiick  on  the  Mind  of  Man  : 

For  Man    may    juftly    tuneful 

Strains  admire; 
His   Soul    is   Mufickj    and  his 

Breaft  a  Lyre  : 
A  Lyre,  which  whilft  its  various 

Notes  agree, 
Enjoys  the    Sweets  of  its  own 

Harmony, 
In  us  rough  Hatred  with  foft 

Love  is  join'dj 
And    fprightly     Hope     with 

grov'ling  Fear  combined, 
To  form  the  Parts  of  our  har- 
monious Mind. 
What  raviHies  the  Soul,   what 

charms  the  Ear, 
Is  Mufick,  tho'  a  various  Drefs 

it  wear : 


Ev'n  Beauty  Muiick  is,  tho*  in  < 

Difguife,  i 

Too  fine  to  touch  the  Ear,   it\ 

flrikes  the  Eyes,  f 

And  through  them  to  the  Soul \ 

the  filent  Stroke  conveys.  ■ 
"^Tis  Mufick  heav'nly,  ,fuch  as  if 

a  Sphere, 
We  only  can  admire,  but  can  no 

hear. 
Nor  is  the  Power  of  Numbers- 

lefs  below  •, 
By  them  all  Humours  yield,^ 

all  Paflions  bow. 
And    ftubborn    Crowds    are' 

chang'd,  yet  know  not  how., 
Let  other  Arts  in  fenfelefs  Mat 

ter  reign , 
Mimick  in  Brafs,    or  with  mix^d 

Juices  ftain  : 
Mufick  the  mightyArtift  Man- 
can  rule. 
As  long  as  that  has  Numbers,  I 

he  a  Soul, 
As   much  as    Man  can  thofe' 

mean  Arts  controul. 

587.  They  carry  Arms,  &c/ 
With  thefe  Arms  they  did  not 
only  terrify  and  ftrike  a  Dread 
into  the  common  People,  but 
fometimes  flightly  wounded 
themfelves  :  Hence  the  Poet  fays, 
V.  594.  that  they 

Look  dreadful  gay  in  their  own 
fparkling  Blood. 

590.  And  Health,  &c.]  This 
Verfe  contains  a  moft  fliarp  In- 
vedive  and  Derifion.  This  Great 
Mother;  a  rough  Stone,  unpo- 
liHi'd  by  Art,  and  not  much  gi- 
ven to  tattle,  did  no  doubt  a 
world  of  Good;  but  even  flie 
her  felf  kept  filent  the  Benefits 
Hie  beftow'dj  Lucretius  lays : 

Mtt- 
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With  oflfer'd  Money  they  beftrew  the  Plain, 
And  Rofes  cover  her,  and  all  her  Train. 
Here  fome  in  Arms  dance  round  among  the  Crowd, 
Look  dreadful  gay  in  their  own  fparkling  Blood 

J 95  Their  Crefts  ftill  fliaking  with  a  dreadful  Nod. 
Thefe  reprefent  thofe  armed  Priefts,  who  ftrove 
To  drown  the  tender  Cries  of  Infant  J  o^e^ 
By  dancing  quick  they  made  a.  greater  Sound,' 
And  beat  their  Armour,  as  they  danc'd  around; 

)0o  Left  S  ^Tz>  RK  fhould  have  found  and  eat  the  Boy, 
And  O  ^  £  for  ever  mourn'd  her  pratling  Joy . 

N  0  T  £  S. 


} 


^unificat  tacita  mortales  muta 
falute. 

-leanwhile  thofe  abused  Wretch- 
s  ftrew'd  the  Way  with  Flowers, 
nd  gave  Money  to  her  begging 
Train*,  unmindful  of  Antifthe- 
es,  who  anfwer'd  one  that  ask'd 
im    Money    for  the  Goddefs ; 

^96.  Thefe  reprefent,  &c.]  Sa- 
urn,  the  Husband  of  this  Great 
Mother  Cybele,  us*d  to  devour 
is  male  Children,  either  by  A- 
;recment  with  his  Brother  Titan, 
s  fome  fay,  or  as  others,  becaufe 
le  knew  that  the  Fates  had  de- 
reed  that  he  fliould  be  dethron'd 
nd  expelPd  his  Kingdom  by  his 
on  :  but  Cybele  hid  Jupiter,  of 
;hom  ihe  was  deliver'd  in  Crete, 
1  a  Cave  in  the  Mountain  DicJle, 
nd  gave  Command  to  her 
'riefts,  who  were  calI'dCuretes, 
^orybantes,  and  Dacftyli,  to  take 
2are  of  him  :  and  if  Saturn 
Iiould  come  to  look  for  him,  to 
oake  a  Noife  near  the  Place 
^here  he  was  hid  with  their 
i^ymbals  and  brazen  Bucklers, 
hat  the  Crying  of  the  Infant 
night  not  betray  him  to  his  Fa- 
her.  And  this  is  what  Lucre- 
ius  hints  at  in  this  Paitage. 

597.  3ove]  Jupiter,  fo  calPd, 
I'Uafi  juvans  pater.  The  chief  of 
he  Fabulous  Gods  of  the  Hea- 
hens,  H«  was  Son  of  Saturn  aad 


Ops,  and  born  at  the  lame  time 
with  Juno,  whom  he  marry 'd. 
See  the  preceding  Note. 

600.  Saturn]  TheSonofCoe- 
Ius  and  Terra  :  He  was  caft  in- 
to Prifon  by  his  Brother  Titan  ; 
there  arifing  a  Difference  be- 
tween them,  which  of  them. 
Hiould  govern ;  but  was  fet  at 
Liberty  by  his  own  Son  Jupiter  : 
by  whom  neverthelefs  he  was  af- 
terwards dethroned,  having  at- 
tempted to  take  away  his  hi£e  z 
Being  expel'd  the  Kingdom,  hq 
fled  into  Italy  to  King  Janus  ; 
whence  the  Countrey  in  which 
he  lay  concealed  was  calPd  Lati- 
um.  Voffius,  1.  de  Philofoph. 
cap.  6,  not  improbably  fuppofes^ 
that  by  him  is  meant  Adam :  for 
who  belides  him  was  the  Son  o£ 
Heaven  and  Earth  ?  Belides,  the 
Name  Saturn  feems  to  be  deriv'd 
from  the  Hebrew  Word,  Sotar, 
which  figniiies  to  lie  hid  ;  and 
may  well  be  apply'd  to  Adam  foe 
his  Flight,  and  abfconding  him- 
felf  after  his  Fall.  But  Cicero 
is  of  another  Opinion  concerning 
his  Name,  and  fays,  Saturnus 
appellatus  eft,  quod  faturetur 
annis :  Ex  le  enim  natos  com- 
melTe  iingitur  folitus,  quia  con- 
fumit  jBtas  temporum  fpatia, 
annifque  prseteritis  infaturabili- 
terexpletur.  De  Natura  Deoi 
rum,  lib.  2. 

601.  Ops]   The  Daughter  of 

Coelus  and  Vefta,  or  Tellus^and 

Wife  of  Saturn.    Why  ilie  was 

U  call'd 
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j^or  this  her  Train  is  arm'd ;  or  elfe  to  fliew  I 

They'll  ferve  their  Countrey,  and  enlarge  it  too. 

When  ever  Danger,  or  when  Honour  calls. 
^05      All  which,  tho'  well  contriv'd,  is  fond,  and  falfe  : 

For  evVy  Deity  muft  live  in  Peace, 

In  undifturb*d,  and  everlafting  Ease  : 

Not  care  for  us,  frofn  Fears  and  Dangers  free: 

Sufficient  to  his  own  Felicity  : 
610  Nought  here  below.  Nought  in  our  Povu^f  he  needs ; 

Ne'er  ftniles  at  good,  ne'er  frowns  at  wicked  Deeds. 
The  Earth  wants  Senfcjand  yet  contains  the  SeeUs 

And  therefore  Trees  and  living  Creatures  breeds. 

Now  thofe  that  would  their  wanton  Fanfies  pleafe, 
6 1 5  And  ufe  the  Name  ofNEprvnE  for  the  Seas  ; 

Ceme 
NOTES. 


caird  Ops,  fee  in  the  Note  on 
V.  574. 

602.  For  this,  &:c.]  Here  the 
Poet  gives  the  Realbns  why  the 
Priefts  and  Attendants  of  this 
Great  Goddefs  are  arm'd  :  I.  fays 
iie,  in  Remembrance  of  the  Cu- 
jetes,  thofe  armed  Priefts,  by 
whofe  means  Jupiter  was  pre- 
ferv'd  from  being  devour'd  by 
his  Father.  II.  To  fignify  that 
all  Men  ought  to  be  ready  at  all 
Times  to  defend  their  Countrey 
ivith  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  : 
And  III.  to  allift  and  proted 
their  Parents,  decorique  Parenti- 
bus  efle  ;  of  which  laft  Reafon 
©ur  Tranflatour  takes  no  No- 
tice. 

(^05.  All  which,  &c. 3  Inthefe 
1 6.  V.  he  praifes  the  witty  Inven- 
tion of  the  Poets,  but  rejecTts  the 
Thingitfelfj  For  why  iliould 
the  Gods,  who  are  blefs'd  with 
eternal  Eafe,  take  Care  of  the 
Barth,  or  thofe  who  cultivate  it  j 
<yf  the  Fields,  or  the  Corn  that 
grows  in  them.  The  Gods  lie 
fupinely  indulging  themfelves  in 
Indolence,  and  luH'd  in  undi- 
itturb'd  Repofe  :  They  take  no 
Care  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Earth, 
and  are  wholly  unconcerned  at 
the  good  or  ill  AcTuans  of  Men. 
The  "Words  Ceres,  Neptune, 
Bacchus,  may  be  us'd  for  Comj 


for  the  Sea,  and  for  Wine  ;  bti 
do  not  therefore  fondly  fanf 
tlierh  to  be  Gods* 

606.  For  ev'ry,  Sec']  Behol 
the  true  Image  of  the  Epicureai 
God  I  How  thoughtiefs  and  fu 
pine  he  lies,  indulging  himfel 
in  Eafe  and  Idlenefs !  Epicuru 
writing  to  Mena:ceus,  defcribe 
himexa<ftly  in  the  fame  manner 

TO    yUa,X.ct'e/OV,      T£     CtfpQctf^OJ'j    «T 

oujTo  ^ss-^y/^ctra.  £X^>     ^'"^^  ^^'^ 

/soTctv  TO  roiSrov,  Who  defpife 
not  fo  lazy  a  Prince,  or  but  fuch 
a  private  Man.  Thefe  6  v.  arc 
repeated  in  this  Place  from  B.  I 
V.  78.  See  there  the  Note  upon 
them. 

61^.  Neptune]    He  was  the 
Son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,    Brother 
of  Jupiter  and  Plilto  :    In  the 
Divifion  of  the  World,  the  God 
fliip  of  the  Sea  fell  to  his  Lot 
And  therefore  the  Poets  us'd  the 
Word  Neptune  for  the  Sga.    He 
marry 'd  Amphitrite,  the  Daugh 
ter  of  Nereus,    or  Oceanus,    by 
whom  he  had  many  Nymphs 
His  Name,  according  to  Cicero 
comes  from  nando,    fwim.ming 
according  to  Varro  ^  nubenda, 
quia  terras  aquis  obnubit  &  coo- 
perit  J  becmQ  he  hides  the  Earth 
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C ERE  s  (or  Corn,  ov  B ^  cc  hv s  for  the  Vine, 
Rather  than  fpeak  the  plainer  Terms  of  Wine, 
Such  Men  may  call,  and  Strength  of  Fanfy  fliow,     '^ 
The  Earth  the  Mother  of  the  Gqds  Below,  ^ 

20  And  thofe  Apove,  alcho'  (lie  i§  not  fo. 


The 


f^  O  T  E  S, 


nd  covers  it  over  with  Waters.  5  The  Tcmpefls   fly  before  their 


le  bore  a  Trident,  as  the  1  o- 
-n  of  his  Power,  becaufe  of  the 
iree  Parts  of  the  antient  World, 
iiat  arc  iurrounded  by  the  Sea. 
.et  us  hear  Virgil  defcribe  him 
1  all  his  Pomp  ;  and  allaying 
he  boifterous  Fury  of  the  Winds 
nd  Waves. 

ungit  equos  curru  Genitor,  fpu- 

mantiaque  addit 
'rxna.  feris,   manihufque  onines 

effundit  habienas .; 
^oeruieoper  fumma  levis  volat 

tt'quora  curru  :- 
ubiidunt  undie,     tumiduniqiie 

Tub  axetonanti 
Iternitur  a;quor  aquis  :    fugiunt 

vafto  j^chere  nimbi  : 
Turn  varix  comitum  facies  *,  im- 

mania  cete, 
Et  fenipr  Qlauci  chorus,  Inoufq; 

Palaimon, 
Tritonefque  citi,    Phorcique  ex- 

ercitus  omnis. 
L^eva  j:enenc  Trheti3,    dc  M  eli- 
te, dcQ,   '       '   '  i^n.  5.  V.  817, 

And  i^neid  i.  158. 

5;c    cun<ftus  pelagi  cecidit  frsgqrj 

.xquora  poftquam 
Profpiciens  Genitor.  ^oelpque  in- 

vecftus  apertq 
FlecT:it  equos,    cijrruque  yqlans 

dat  lora  fecundo. 

His  finny  Train  Saturnian  Nep- 
tune joyns  ; 

'J'hen  adds  the  foaming  Bridles 
to  their  Jaws, 

And  to  the  loofen'd  Jleins  per- 
mits the  Laws. 

IJigh  on  the  Waves,  his  azure 
Car  he  guides, 

](ts  Axles  thunder,    an4  the 
Sea  fubfides, 

And  the  fmooth  Ocean  rouls 


Father's  Face 
Trains    of  inferiour    Gods    his 

Triumph .  grace  ; 
And      Monfter- Whales     before 

their  Mafter  |)lay, 
And  Quires  ot    Tritons  crpwd 

the  watry  W'^ay. 
The  marilial'd  Powers  in  e- 

qual  Troops  divide 
To  right  and  left  ;    the  Gods 

his  better  Side 
Inclofe,  and  on  the  worfe,  the 

Nymphs  and  Nereids  ride.  _ 
Dryd, 

When  thus  the    Father    of  the 

Flood  appears. 
And  o'er  the   Seas  his  fov'raigq 

Trident  rears. 
Their  Fury   falls  :    he  sldms 

the  liquid  Plains, 
High  on  his  Ghariot  j    and' 

with  loofen'd  Reins 
Majeftick  moves  along,    and' 
awful  Peace  maintains.Dryd, 

616.  Ceres]  So  call'd,  quaff 
Geres,  a  gerendis  frugibus  j  as 
Cicero  fays  ;  or  rather  as  Voffiu$ 
conceives,  from  the  Hebrew 
Word  Geros,  which  fignifics  a 
green  Spike  of  Corn.  She  was 
Daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops  5 
and  Mother  of  Proferpina  :  She 
invented  Tillage  and  the  Ufe  of 
Corn  ;  which  ihe  taught  to  ma- 
ny People,  as  ilie  went  fearching 
up  and  down  the  Earth  for  her 
Daughter,  whom  Pluto  had  ra- 
viHi'd.  Whence  the  antient  Po- 
ets made  her  the  Goddefs  of 
Corn,  and  us'd  her  Name  to  ex- 
prefs  it :  in  which  the  modern 
too  h^ve  followed  their  pxamplf  s 

^1  when  a  Field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  Haryei^,  wa- 
vlng  bends     "  '    ^ 
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The  Sheep,  the  warlike  Horse,  and  Bull  in  Foo( 
Agree,  and  all  drink  of  the  fame  cold  Flood: 
And  yet  they  diff'rent  are  ;  and  each  delights 
In  proper  Motions,  Manners,  Appetites; 
^25  Such  diffrent  Seeds  in  ev'ry  Herb  do  grow  ; 
Such  diff'rent  Seeds  in  ev'ry  Water  flow: 

Now  tho  Blood,  Humour,Nerves,  and  Vein,  and  Bon< 
Are  Parts  of  Animal,  and  makeup  one  ; 
Yet  what  Varieties  their  Forms  divide  ? 
^30  How  all  unlike  ?     Their  Difference  vaftiy  wide  I 

So  all  Combustibles,  tho'  not  the  fan:\e  '1 

In  other  Things,  have  Farts  of  fuch  a  Frame,  ^ 

As  make  gay  Sparkles,  Afhes,  Light,  and  Flame; 
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Her   bearded   Grove   of  Ears, 

which  Way  the  Wind 
Sways  them,  &c,  Milton. 

Bacchus]  The  Son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele  j  call'd  by  the  Greek 
AifjLyim^y  having  two  Mothers  : 
becaufe  he  was  taken  out  of  his 
Mothers  Womb,  who  was  kill'd 
with  Lightning,  and  put  into 
Jupiter's  Thigh,  from  whence, 
when  he  was  grown  ripe  for  Birth, 
he  again  came  into  the  World  : 

Imperfecftus  adhuc  infans  gene- 
tricis  ab  alvo 

Eripitur,  patrioque  tener,  fi  cre- 
dere dignum, 

Infuitur  famori ;  maternaque 
tempora  complet. 

fays  Ovid,  Metam.  3.  510.  where 
the  whole  Fable  may  be  feen  at 
large.  He  travel'd  over  all  the 
Earth,  conquer'd  the  Indies,  and 
was  the  firft  who  triumph'd, 
which  he  did  riding  on  an  Ele- 
phant, and  furrounded  by  a 
Throng  of  wild  and  bawling 
Women,  who  from  him  were 
call'd  Bacchas ;  and  he  himfelf 
had  his  Name,  Bacchus,  ^-a  tv 
P>ctx«v,  k  vociferando  vel  ululan- 
do.  He  is  like  wife  call'd  by  fe- 
veral  other  Names,  as  Liber, 
Dionyfius,  Len^us,  Bromius,  8cc. 
Heisfaid  by  the  Poets  tohaye 


invented  Wine,  for  which  Reafoi 
they  made  him  the  God  of  Wine 
and  exprefs'd  it  by  his  Name. 

621.  The  Sheep,  &C.3  Havinj 
defcrib'd  the  pompous  Ceremo 
nies  of  the  Great  Mother  of  al 
Things,  he  returns  to  his  Sub 
je(fi,  and  in  thefe  6.  v.  brings  hi 
fecond  Argument  to  prove,  tha 
feveral  Sorts  of  Seeds  are  im 
ploy'd  in  the  Compofition  of  e 
very  Thing  •,  for  Example  ;  ir 
the  fame  Herbs,  and  in  the  faiyif 
Water ;  for  lince  they  ferve  foi 
Food  to  fo  many  Sorts  of  Ani 
mals,  as  Horfes,  Sheep,  Oxen.&c 
they  muft  of  Necemty  contain 
feveral  Sorts  of  Principles,  that 
may  make  them  proper  Nouriili- 
ment  for  each  Sort. 

627.  Now  tho,  &c.]  In  thefe 
4.  V.  he  adds  another  Argument, 
and  urges,  that  even  the  Atoms 
that  compofe  but  one  Animal 
muil:  of  Neceffity  be  of  many  ve- 
ry  different  Figures ;  that  by 
their  Variety  they  may  be  pro- 
per and  fit  to  make  the  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Animal ;  the  Veins, 
the  Bowels,  the  Bones,  Sec. 

^31.  So  all,  &c.]  In  thefe  5.  v, 
he  brings  his  fourth  Argument, 
and  inftances  in  Wood  and  all 
combuftible  Matter  :  For  they 
are  refolv'd  into  Fire,  Light, 
Smoke  and  Aflies,  and  we  ought 
to  believe  that  the  Djiloluticn  is 
not 
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And  fo  confider  ev*ry  Thing,  you'll  find 
)'35  Each  made  of  difl''renc  Seeds  in  Shape  and  Kind.' 
Laftly,  we  all  confefs  fome  Objects  pleafe 

The  Smell  and  Tafte  at  once. (chefe, 

Now  Seeds  of  Diff'rekt  Shapes  muft  make  up 
For  Tafte  and  Smell  do  diffrenc  Organs  ftrike : 
'40  Therefore  their  Figures  can  not  be  alike  : 

So  that  each  Mafs  does  diffrent  Shapes  enclofe  j 
And  ev'ry  Body  diff'rent  Seeds  compofe. 

A  pregnant  Proof  of  this  my  Song  affords  ; 
For  there,  are  Letters  common  to  all  Words : 
)45  Yet  fome  of  difTrent  Shapes  and  Figures  join 
To  make  each  different  Word,  each  diff'rent  Line: 
Not  but  that  many  are  in  Shape  the  fame^ 
But  all  agree  not  in  one  common  Frame. 

And 
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lot  made  into  any  Thing,  but 
ffhs.t  was  actually  contain'd  in 
:he  Thing  difTolv'd  :  and  that 
Nothing  periflies  out  of  the 
Wood,  but  the  Connexion  and 
Pofition  of  its  Parts,  or  the  pe- 
culiar Manner  of  exifling,  the 
Form,  the  Qiiality,  the  Species, 
the  Accident,the  Event,  by  whofe 
Means  it  wasr,  and  was  call'd 
Wood.  It  muft  therefore  be 
granted,  that  in  Wood,  and  o- 
ther  combuftible  Things,  there 
lies  hid  thofe  different  Kinds  of 
Seeds,  of  which  Fire,  Light, 
Smoke,  and  Aflies  confift. 

6^6.  Laflly,  &c.]  His  fifth 
Argument  is  contain'd  in  thefe 
7.V.  We  find  feveral  Qualities 
to  be  in  the  fame  Body  :  that  is 
to  fay.  Smell  and  Tafte.  But  it 
is  evident  that  Smell  and  Tafte 
confift  of  Seeds  of  different  Fi- 
gures ;  for  they  affed  different 
Senfes  ;  and  while  one  of  them 
enters  through  the  Noftrils,  the 
other  affeds  the  Tongue  and  the 
Palate. 

(J43.  A  pregnant,&c  ]  In  thefe 
12.  V.  he  iiluftrates  his  Opinion 
with  the  Simile  he  often  ufes  : 
then  he  propofes  an  ObjecTtion, 
and  folves  it.  And  firft,  if  any 
one  fliould  ask,  fince  the  fame 
Seeds   are   common     to    many 


Things,  how  come  the  Things 
themselves  to  be  different  ?  Like 
Seeds  ought  to  make  like 
Things.  Lucretius  bids  this  Ca- 
viller look  upon  his  -Verfes,  and 
he  will  find  the  fame  Letters 
common  to  many  Words  :  yet  it 
can  not  be  deny'd  but  that  thofe 
Words  are  different  from  one  a- 
nother,  nor  that  different  Verfes 
are  compos'd  of  them.  For  the 
like  Reafon,  tho'  the  fame  Seeds 
are  common  to  many  Things, 
yet  the  Things  themfelves  that 
are  compos'd  of  thofe  like  Seeds 
may  be""  wholly  different  from 
one  another.  See  the  Note  on 
V.  833.  Book  I.  To  which  I  add 
that  if  any  one  be  defirous  ta 
know  how  many  different 
Words  can  be  contain'd  in  any 
one  Language,  that  acknow- 
ledges but  four  and  twenty  Let- 
ters, he  may  take  the  Trouble  of 
computing  the  Total  of  thefe 
nine  and  thirty  Figures  :  20023' 
279oo35>  1:^04140847(518(^09(^43  520 
000000  :  for  the  Number  can 
not  be  exprefs'd  otherwife. 

^47.  Not  but,  dec."]  This  muft 
be  refer'd  to  what  he  faid  above, 
V.  501.  of  the  Infinity  of  the 
Seeds  of  a  like  Figure ;  and  like- 
wife  to  what  he  faid  on  the  con- 
traryj  v.  45^»  of  th§  finite  Num- 
ber, 
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And  Co  of  other  Things  ^  tho*  Things  are  made 

^50  Of  many  coipmon  Seeds  in  Order  laid, 
Yet  may  the  Compqunds  widely  difagree ; 
And  we  may  juftly  guefs  that  Stone,  and  Tree, 
Or  an'mal  Kind,  as  Bird,  and  Beaft,  and  Man, 
From  Seeds  of  Diffr'ent  Shapes  and  Kinds  began.' 

65  5      Yet  All  join  not  with  All  :  for  thence  would  rife 
Vaft  Monsters,  Nature's  great  Abfurdities ;      ("grow  I 
Somethings  half-Beaft,    half-Man,    and   fome   would 
Tall  Ti?ees  Above  and  Animals  Below  : 

Some 
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berofthe  unlike  Figures.  Thefei 
twQ      Verfes    the    Poet    repeats 
again    a  few    Verfes  forwarder, 
\iz.  at  V.  677, 

<555.  Yet  all,  &c.]  Tho' many 
Seeds  ^re  common  to  many 
Things,  yet  each  Thing  requires 
a  certainOrder  and  Difpofitjonof 
tlie  Atoms  that  compofe  it  ;  and 
to  have  them  joinjandjas  it  were, 
afTociate  themfelves  with  fuch  as 
are  congruous,  and  will  agree 
with  them,  and  pafs  by  and  a- 
void  to  unite  themfelves  with 
Qthers  :  from  whence  it  farther 
comes  to  pafs,  that  when  the 
Thing  is  diffolv'd,  the  congru- 
ous Atoms  mutually  withdraw 
themfelves,  and  get  away  from 
the  incongruous.  This  Lucreti- 
us propoles  in  thefe  i  o.  v.  and 
gives  this  Reafon  why  it  muft  be 
lb ;  becaufc  otherwife  Monfters 
would  be  born  every  Day  ;  ancf 
we  Hiould  fee  Chimseias,'  Cen- 
taurs, and  all  the  fabulous  Ani- 
mals of  the  Poets.  But  that  none 
of  thei'e  portentous  Monfters  are 
feen,  becaufe  all  Things  proceed 
from  certain,  not  from  omnige- 
nous Seeds  •,  and  are  nouriili'd  by 
certain  Seeds  li  ice  wife. 

^58.  Tall  Trees,  &c.]  It 
would  indeed  be  a  Miracle  that 
Boughs  ihould  grow  but  of  the 
Body  of  a  living  Man ;  and  per- 
haps what  Gaflendus,  in  thehfth 
Book  of  the  Life  of  Pireiskius. 
relates  of  a  Plum-tree  that 
iprouted  out  at  the  Sternum  [the 
?a|-f  of  the  Body  where  the  Ribs 


join  upon  the  Breaft]  of  a  Shep- 
herd who  liv'd  near  Tatragona 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Arragon. 
will  meet  with  little  Credit.This 
Shepherd5fays  he,  happen'd  to  fall 
down  upon  ^  Dwarf  Plum-tree, 
and  a  Splinter  chanc'd  to  run  in- 
to that  Part  of  his  Body ;  where 
it  took  Root  for  the  Space  of  two 
Years,  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  af- 
ter feveral  Shoots  had  been  cut 
off,  fome  at  length  fprung  out 
upon  which  Bloifoms  and  Frui^ 
were  feen,  Pifeiskius  infifted  on 
the  Truth  of  this  fo  long,  that  at 
length  Cardinal  Barberini  fenc 
to  enquire  concerning  it  of  th^ 
Archbifliop  of  Tarragona,  who 
certify'd  to  him  that  the  Thing, 
was  true  :  and  Puteanus  not  on- 
ly receiv'd  Letters  attefting  the 
Truth  of  it  likewife,  but  even 
fome  of  the  Shoots  were  fent  him; 
and  he  held  a  Correfpondence 
with  the  Man  upon  whofe  Body 
they  grew  :  Nor  was  the  Cardi- 
nal fo  hard  of  Belief  afterwards, 
having  heard  that  fomethingJike 
this  hadfhappen'd  in  Tufcany, 
about  the  Neck  of  a  Hen  :  ^nd 
at  Frontignan  in  Languedpc,  a- 
bqut  the  Finger  of  4  Fiilierman, 
into  which  there  hud  run  a  Bone 
ofa$ea-fiili,  call 'd  a  Scorpion; 
which  Wound  ca^ne  to  that  pafs, 
that  a  Chirurgion  took  out  of  it; 
three  finaM  Fiili  of  the  Scorpion 
Kind.  Yet  after  all,  none  but, 
they  who  have  been  Eye-witnef- 
fes  of  thefc  Things,  will  readily 
eivc  Credit  to  them, 

•-••'■        660.  Chf, 
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Some  join'd  of  Fish  and  Beasts  :  and  ev'ry  where 

;6o  Frightful  Chimteras,  breathing  Flames,  appear. 
But  (ince  we  fee  no  fuch  ;  and  Things  arife 
From  Certain  Seeds,  of  Certain  Shape  and  Size^ 
And  keep  their  Kind,  as  they  increafe  and  grow  ; 
There's  fome  fix'd  Reafon  why  it  fhould  be  fo. 

\6$      For  fee  ;  our  Limbs  receive  from  all  their  Food 
Agreeable  Parts,  which,  turned  to  Flefli,  and  Blood, 
Accept  the  viral  Morions :  but  for  thofe 
That  Disagree  with  her,   fome  Nature  throws 
Thro*  Open  Paffages  away  ;  but  more 

70  By  Secret  Impulfe  flfy  thro'  ev'ry  Pore: 
For  they  could  never  join,  but,  ftill  at  Strife, 
Obftrud  all  Motions,  that  are  fit  for  Life.  (bind 

Now  thefe  are  Cath'lick  Laws  :   thefe  Rules  do 
Not  Animals  alone,  but  Ev'ry  Kind: 

75  For  fince  they  all  of  Diff  rent  Natures  are. 
The  Figures  of  their  Seeds  can  never  fquare: 
Not  but  that  many  are  in  Shape  the  Same  j 
But  all  agree  not  in  one  Common  Frame. 

Now 
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660,  Chimera  ]  A  Sort  of 
vlonfter  that  voniits  Flame,  and 
hat  has  a  Head  and  Breaft  like 

Lion,  the  Beily  of  a  Goat,  and 
he  Tail  of  a  Serpent.  Ovid, 
sletam.  9.  v.  ^4!^. 

^loque  Chimsera  jugo  mediis  in 

partibus  Hircum, 
Petftus  &  ora  lea*,   caudam.  S^r- 

pentis  habebat. 

For  this  Fable  of  the  Poets  took 
Rife  from  the  Mountain  in  I^y- 
:ia  call'd  Chiraa:ra,  that  fome- 
:imes  belches  out  Flames  .*  Lions 
iiaunt  upon  the  Top  of  it ;  about 
the  Middle  ,  which  produces  a 
!  great  Quantity  of  Grafs,  are  a- 
Ibundance  of  Goats ;  and  a  world 
I  of  Serpents  are  lurking  at  thd 
Foot  of  it.  Thus  Plin.  L  12. 
c.  10^. 

<;f^5.  For  fee,  &c.]  Th^fe  8.  V. 
do  not  fo  much  advance  any  new 
Argument,  as  they  explain  the 
latter  Part  of  the  former.  For 
'  Things  that  proceed  from  certain 
■*nd  fut  Seeds,  therefore  prefef  Ve 


their  ICind,  as  they  grow  and  in- 
creafe, and  do  not  degenerate  in- 
to another  ;  becaufe  Nature  cha- 
fes out  of  the  Nouriiliment  only 
thofe  Particles  that  are  proper 
and  fit  for  her  :  for  which  Rea- 
fon Boughs  never  grow  out  of  a 
living  Body  :  becaufe  a  human 
Body  throws  out  all  the  Particles 
of  the  Matter  that  is  fit  to  nou- 
riili  Trees,  and  never  converts  ic 
into  Aliment. 

666.  Agreeable  Parts,]  Speci- 
fick  Parts :  for  Example ;  a 
Man  by  Concocftion  extra<fis 
from  Bread  what  is  proper  for 
Human  Kind  ;  a  Dog,  on  the 
contrary,  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  Species  of  Dogs. 

669.  But  more,  Sec.']  Many 
Things  that  we  do  no?  fee  ,  are 
evacuated  out  of  the  Bodies  of 
Animals  by  a  certain  impercep- 
tible Force,  U4^  ro  y«i  Svva,^ 
aiW^cp^cu  ToTj"  s';c  o/aoioytvicrif 
which  ftatick  Experiments  fully 
confirm. 

(^73.  Now  thefe,  Sec."]  In  thefe 

u.  v.  he  teaches^    that  what  he 

hiis 
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Now  fince  the  Seeds  are  Ditp'rent,  thence  will  gro^ 

(680  A  Diff'rence  in  their  Weight  and  Moi'ion  too, 
Their  Stroke,Connexion,Concuss.  Now  by  thefe  / 
Not  Animals  alone,  but  Heav'n,  Earth,  Seas,     J 
Are  plac'd  in  their  own  proper  Species.  '     J 

Now  farther  learn,  what  I  with  Toil  and  Pain, 

€85  With  many  a  careful  Thought,  and  laboring  Brain, 
Have  fought  to  teach  thee  ;  left  thou  fliouldft  miftak( 
And  think  the  Seeds  of  Black  Compofures,  Black 
Of  White  Things,  White  ;  or  other  Bodies  wear 
Thofe  diffrent  Colours,  that  their  Seeds  did  bear. 

^90  For  Seeds  are  Colourless  ;    without  a  Dye,  ^ 

Or  like,  or  unlike  thofe  that  feem  to  lie  S 

On  Bodies  Surfaces,  and  ftrike  our  Eye.  J 

Now  if  you  think  fuch  Seeds  are  Things  unfit 
To  be  conceiv'd,  how  fond  is  the  Conceit  1 


Fc 
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lias  been  faying  of  Animals  holds 
good  in  all  other  Things,  which 
confift  likewife  of  certain  Kinds 
of  Atoms,  difpos'd  in  a  proper 
Manner  :  and  tho'  in  all  Things 
are  contain'd  fome  Seeds  that  are 
common  to  all  Things,  yet  cer- 
tain other  Seeds  are  mixt  with 
them,  that  are  proper  to  each 
Thing  in  particular,  and  thefe 
are  the  Caufe  of  the  different  In- 
tervals, Motions,  Sites,  Connex- 
ions, Sec.  from  whence  proceeds 
the  Difference  and  Variety  of 
Things.  He  concludes  excellent- 
ly well  ;  that  notwithftanding 
the  Difference  of  the  Seeds,  yet  if 
the  Intervals,  Motions,  dec.  were 
not  different  likewife,  the  Hea- 
vens, the  Seas,  the  Earth,  in  a 
Word,  all  Things  would  be  con- 
fufedly  mingled  with  one  ano- 
ther. 

6S4.  Now  farther,  &c.]  Cice- 
ro is  miftakcn  to  fay.  That  the 
Epicureans  afcrib'd  no  Quality 
whatever  to  their  Atoms.  lUi 
autem,  fays  he,  ex  corpufcuiis 
non  colore,  non  qualitate  ali- 
qua,  quam  'ss^ojoVhtoc  Grseci  vo- 
cant,  non  fenfu  pra:ditis,  fedcon- 
currentibus  temere  atque  cafu 
mundum  eSc    perfe^um,    &c.  I 


lib.  2.  de  Natura  Deorum.  Epi 
curus  himfelf  writes  the  contrar 
in  the    Epiftle  to    Herodotus 

Kou  jnh  Kj  TaV    (iToymg  vofu.ig'tc 

00  «,'mCW    o!ov  '/pSucC  Tg,      Tg^Sf 

r  at  \  -u  Vr  r'     y     r     ^ 

/UOTl'i^f    ir^Ci  T     SrscrU'  TOjV  CLTO/HCti 

yUSTOcSctMaUiV,  24^  Kj  TCt?$"  ATOjUOli 

CM,  cAiu'7rcL^x.sm»  Lucretius  alTert! 
the  fame  Opinion,  and  firft  in 
thefe  9.  V.  teaches,  that  they  have 
no  Colours ;  and  that  there  is 
no  Need  of  white  Seeds  to  make 
a  white  Compound  Body,  nor 
of  black  to  make  a  black,  Sec. 

691,  Or  like,  &c.]  He  means 
that  the  Atoms  have  no  Colours 
whatever,  either  any  like,  or  a- 
ny  unlike  thofe  that  we  difcover 
on  the  Surfaces  of  all  concrete 
Bodies. 

693.  Now  i£,  &c.]  Lucretius 
was  aware  that  he  fliould  find  it 
very  difficult  to  perfwade  many 
to  believe,  that  there  are  no  Co- 
lours in  the  Seeds,  and  confe- 
quently  not  in  the  Compounds. 
For  moil  Men  are  fo  carry'd  a- 
way  by  Prejudice,  that  they  will 
noc 
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695  For  fince  that  Meji,  Born  Blind,  whofe  natural  Night 
Was  never  fcatter'd  by  one  Beam  of  Light, 
Know  Things  by  Touch,  he's  fooliftithat  denies,    f) 
That  any  Notices  of  Things  can  rife,  > 

Unkfs  from  CotouRS,  entring  at  our  Eyes.  3 

^00  For  in  the  Dark  we  feeJ,  and  form  from  thence 

Some  Images  :  yet  then  no  Colours  ftrike  our  Sense. 

But  this  Pofition  ftronger  Reafbns  fhew  5 
For  Seeds  of  Things  ne'er  Change,  tho' Colours  do: 
For  fomewhac  muft  furvive  each  Change,  and  be 

705  EfTentially  immutable,   and  free  ; 

Left  All  fliould  fink  to  Nought,  and  thence  arife  r 

(diesJ 

FOU    WHAT  IS    CHANG'D    PROM   WHAT  IT  WAS,  THAT 

Therefore  Seeds  Colourless,  unfit  for  View, 
Or  grant :  or  grant  Annihilation  true. 
710      Tho'  Seeds  are  CoLouRLESs^and  free  from  Dyes' V 

(arife  C 
They're  form'd  of  Diff'rent  Figures j  whence^ 
The  num'ious  Colours,  gay  Varieties^  j 

And 

NOTES, 


h6t  believe  that  they  can  perceive 
any  corporeal  Thing,  that  is  not 
colour'd :  and  therefore  they 
can  not  fuffer  that  the  Seeds, 
which  can  not  be  conceived  by  the 
Mind  as  colour lefs,  ilioald  be  ob- 
truded upon  them  as  fuch.  He 
therefore  briefly,  in  thefe  9.  v. 
obviates  thefe  Prepofreflions ; 
and  i'ays  :  Even  Men  who  are 
born  blind  perceive  and  know 
Things  ^y  touching  them,  tho' 
they  never  faw  their  Colours. 
Kor  does  all  the  Perception  of 
Things  ftt  and  go  away  with  the 
Sun  :  Even  in  the  thickeft  Dark- 
nefs  we  perceive  fto  lefs  the 
Things  we  touch,  than  thofe  we 
handle  at  Noon-day,  and  in  the 
cleareft  Light. 

702.  But  this,  &c.]  In  thefe 
8.  V.  Lucretius  proves  in  the  firft 
PUce,  that  the  Seeds  of  Things 
are  not  colour'd,  becaufe  all  Co- 
lour is  liable  to  Change  :  But  the 
Seeds  of  Things  are  immutable  i 
*>therwife  all  Things  would  fall 

inwj^oihihg,    £pi«airtt5  in  the 


Epiftle  to  Herodotus.  Uoiotu^ 
Id  ICC  jun  /«£/ccGaMe<j  &.$•  xi  aTo/noi 
TO  •{^sTO/nimv  cA)  r  %l&iMaz<ji  Tcoy 
t(iV  ^iiaCo^cC^  s')c    els'  TO  xci  ov 

'!ffOiy,(TcLVTO  c/Ll     Q     'STdlOTHTiS;  Hit 

hvvTTclexf^ou,  Tg   fA.k  ^iSidu,  oToy 

X^/WOtTe,       T£    Srgf/iOTMS-,     ov  T&» 

f^ilOi^&lT^ovli  HK  tooas^  laiivou  xa» 
TctAeiVov'J),  am\  ^  oA«  TO  crau/uo^" 
T(^  ^Mov'J).  From  whence  Lu* 
cretius  aflerts,  that  if  Colout 
were  intrinfecally  in  the  Seeds, 
the  Seeds  would  be  mutable  :  for 
all  Colour  ismutablCi 

710.  Tho'  Seeds,  dec]  Second- 
ly :  He  teaches  in  thefe  16.  v. 
that  the  Atoms  are  liigit  imbu'd 
with  any  Colours,  and  that  it 
would  be  to  tio  Purpofe  for  any 
Man  to  pretend  they  are,  fince 
there  is  no  Neceffity  they  ihould 
be  ib  :  For  allow  them  a  Variety 
of  figures;  and  fjom  the  diffe- 
X  yen? 


:^  L  U  C  R  E  T  lU  S.  Book  ® 

AJni  liiiee,  as  we  difeotirs'd  before,  we  find 

In  matters  much  with  whatfirft  Seeds  are  join'd, 

^'15  "What  Figure,  what  Position  they  maintain, 
What  Motions  give^  and  what  receive  again ; 
.Tis  ftrait  refolv'd,  why  Things  as  Black  as  NightI 
Can  change  fo  foon,  and  put  on  Virgin  White  j     S* 
And  fcatter  all  around  their  vig'rous  Light.  j 

-^lo  As  in  the  Sea,  when  the  mad  Ocean  raves. 

And  white  Curls  rife  upon  the  foaming  Waves  : 
For  thus  it  is  :  That  which  feem'd  Black  before, 
By  loling  little  Parts,  or  taking  more, 
Their  Number,    Motion,  Order,  Station,  Site. 

f  15  Position  changed,  from  Black  are  turn'd  to  White. 

But  if  the  Sea  were  ting'd  with  Nat'ral  Sky, 

What  ForcCj  what  Art  could  make  it  change  the  Dye  ? 

For 
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teiit  drder.  Site  and  Difpofition 
of  them,  Colours  will  proceed  : 
JFor  Example  ;  the  Sea  is  of  a 
cerulean  Colour,  but  grows 
white  by  the  Agitation  of  the 
Waves.  Thus  too  the  Seeds, 
which  difpos^d  in  one  Manner, 
look  bhie,  when  they  are  plac'd 
in  another  Order,  may  put  on 
and  exhibit  a  white.  But  if  a 
blue  Colour  were  innate,  and 
naturally  in  the  Seeds,  no  Por- 
tion or  Agitation  whatever  could 
make  thofe  Principles  white. 

720.  AsintheSea,  <Scc.]  O- 
%'id.  Metam.  1 1.  v.  4.99.  fpeaking 
©fa  tempefluous  Sea  : 

'»"'■"■'"'■' •"    cum  fulvas  ex  inio 


vertit  arenas, 
Concolor  ell  illis ;    Stygia  modo 

nigrior  unda  : 
Sternitur  interdum,    fpumifque 

fbnantibus  albet. 

t^hen  yellow    Sands   are  lifted 

from  below. 
The  glitt'ring    Billows    give  a 

golden  Show  : 
And  when  the    fouler  Bottom 

fpews  the  Black, 
The  Stygian    Dye    the  tainted 

Waters  take  *. 
Then  frothy  white  appear  the 


And  change  their  Coloufjchan^ 
■       '         Difeafe.  Dryd. 


ing  their 


726.  But  if,  &c.]  But  fome 
perhaps  will  alledge  that  the 
Water  of  the  Sea  is  compos'd  of 
various-colour'd  Atoms,  from 
whence  proceeds  that  Change  of 
Colours  in  the  Waves,  now  ce- 
rulean, now  white,  in  like  man« 
ner  as  a  Square  is  compos'd  of 
two  or  four  Triangles,,  included 
in  it  :  which  Triangles  within 
themfelves  have  other  Figures 
But  the  Poet,  in  thefe  12.  v.  telb 
us  this  is  not  the  Cafe  :  for  ii 
the  Square  you  may  fee  the  difli- 
milar  Figures,  without,  or  exte- 
riour  to  which  it  is  a  Square,thar 
is  to  fay,  you  may  fee  the  Fi- 
gures, which  the  Square  has,  and 
contains  within  it  ;  but  you  can 
fee  Nothing  like  this  in  the  Wa- 
ter of  the  Sea,  that  is,  you  can 
fee  no  mixt  and  different  Co- 
lours. And  therefore  the  Obje- 
<ftion  that  fome  perhaps  might 
make,  that  white  Things  do  not 
proceed  from  white  Seeds,  nor 
black  from  black;  but  white 
from  black,  and  on  the  contrary, 
black  from  white,  &c.  is  of  no 
Weight  whatever.  This  is  the 
Interpretation  which  f  aber  gives i 
to  this  PaiTflge.  v;  4 

738*  BCg. 
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For  change  its  Frame,  and  change,  and  change  again^ 
Yet  ftiil  the  Native  Tincture  would  remain. 
730  And  never  put  on  White  :  But  if  the  Seed, 
Painted  with  Diff'rent  Colours,  all  agreed 
To  malce  one  Whiter  as  -Little  Parts,  that  bear 
Quite  Diff'rent  Figures,  can  compofe  oneSctuARE  ^ 
Then  it  would  follow,  as  in  Sq^uares  there  lie 
755  Such  Different  Figures,  naked  to  our  Eye, 

Juft  fo,  in  One  pure  Whiteness,  we  fhould  view 
A  Thousand  Colours  Mixt,  and  Diff'rent  too. 

(there  y 
Beiides;  look  o'er  thofe  Different  Shapes  j    forC 
No  Hindrance  in  their  Natures  does  appear,  f 

740  Why  all  may  not  agree  to  make  one  Square.  » 

But  neither  Sense,  nor  Natures  Laws  permit, 
That  Diff'rent  Colours  fliould  compofe  One  White J 
Nay  more ;  the  only  Caufe  that  all  propofe 
"       For  Colour'd  Seeds,  this  Fanfy  overthrows  : 
f  45  For  here  from  White,  White  Bodies  do  not  rife,' 
Nor  Black  from  Black,   but  Seeds  of  various  DyesJ' 
Now  Colourless  Seeds  will  foonermake  a  White, 
Than  Black,  or  any  other  Opposite. 

Befides;  fince  Colours  are  alone  by  Dav, 
750  And  owe  their  Beings  to  the  glitt'ring  Ray, 

Buc 
NOTES, 

from  various-coloured  Principles, 
the  whole  Reafon  of  the  Argu- 
ment they  before  infifted  on,  is 
loft.  Then  he  adds  that  a  white 
Colour  (  and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  any  other  Colour  )  will 
fooner  proceed  from  Seeds  thac 
have  no  Colour  at  all,  than  from 
Seeds  imbu'd  with  a  black  or  any 
other  Colour.  Thus  I  explain 
this  Paflfage,  which  none  of  the 
Interpreters  hitherto  have  right- 
ly underftood:  and  it  may  be 
obferv'd,  that  the  whole  Series  of 
the  Difputation  confirms  this  In- 
terpretation. 

745^.  Befides,  &c.]  In  thefe 
i5»v.  Lucretius  concludes,  thac 
the  Atoms  are  colourlefs ;  be- 
caufe  Colour  is  Nothing  bue 
Light  refra<fted  in  a  Body,  or  |-e- 
fleded  from  the  Surface  of  an  o-- 
p^cous  Body  :  The  Poet  fay^ 
notl^ng  9!"  refrasfted  Light  ^  Bv^e 


738.  Befides,  Sec.']  In  thefe 
5.  v.  he  proves  the  former  Ob- 
jection to  be  of  no  Weight  what- 
ever :  For  Bodies  of  a  different 
Figure  inay  confpire  into  another 
different  Figure,  as  Triangles  in-f 
to  a  Square  :  but  there  is  no 
is^eafon  therefore  to  conclude  the 
like  of  Colours :  For  different 
Colours  can  never  compofe  one 
fimple  Colour. 

743.  Nay  more,  &c.]  He  ur- 
^es  this  yet  farther  in  thefe  6.  V. 
and  aflerts,  that  they  who  pre- 
tend that  one  fimple  Colour 
may  be  made  of  Seeds  of  feveral 
Colours,  forfake  the  former  O- 
pinion,  and  overthrow  the  only 
Keafon  of  their  own,  For  they 
iiifift  upon  colour'd  Seeds,  that 
white  Bodies  may  proceed  from 
white  Seeds,  and  black  from 
black:  But  if  either  a  black  or 
^  fhix^  Coic|uc  iliould  proceed 
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But  Seebs  of  Things  do  not  exift  alone 
By  Day  ;  'tis  plain  that  they  are  ting'd  with  none 
For  how  can  Colours  be  in  darkeft  Night, 
Since  they  all  change,  and  vary  with  the  Light, 
755  According  as  the  Ray's  Obliq^ue  or  Right. 

NOTES. 


Book  II. 


if  you  put  to  your  Eyes  a  Prifm, 
or  common  three-corner'd  Piece 
of  Glafs,  you  will  find  that  the 
Kays  of  Light,  that  fuffer  a  dou- 
ble Refracftiorij  prefent  feveral 
Colours  to  the  Sight:  But  he 
obferves,  that  the  Feathers  a- 
bout  a  Pigeons  Neck,  or  in  Pea- 
cocks Tails,as  the  Rays  of  Light 
ilrike  direcfily  or  obliquely  upon 
them,  put  on  and  diSTufe,  now 
a  yellow,  now  a  green,  now  a 
Flame,  and  feyeral  other  Co- 
lours, And  hence  he  argues, 
that  in  dark  Places,  where  no 
Rays  of  Light  enter,  and  out  of 
which  none  are  refleded,  there  is 
no  fuch  Thing  as  Colours :  and 
therefore  that  Colours,  which 
appear  in  Things  when  the  Light 
returns,  are  produc'd  from  the 
lyight  it  felf,  according  to  the 
Dilpofitions  the  Things  have  to 
receive,  refled,  refracft,  and  con- 
vey it  to  the  Eyes.  Therefore 
iince  Seeds  never  come  into  the 
Light,  or  reflect  any  Rays,  they 
are  altogether  colourlefs ,  as 
jnuch  as  if  they  were  conceal'd 
and  bury'd  in  utter  Darluiefs: 
Epicurus  in  the  2d  Book  againft 
Theophraftus  fays  ;   «;c  d^ou  ret 

etMcc  y'iVi^  y^  'aroioif  r'nuf  rct^- 
«$*,  K)  ^laei^  -o^s-  r  o^|/n'.  And 
again  :  «y-  olS'co  oivcog  Set   rcL  ov 

Plutarchus  adverf.  Colorem. 

The  Difpute  about  Colours  is 
altogether  difficult ;  and  various 
are  the  Opinions  concerning  the 
Caufe  and  Reafon  of  Colour: 
Epicurus  and  Democritus,  as 
Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  10.  fays,  were 
of  Opinion,  that  Colour  is  not 
a<flua]Iy  in  any  Thing  :   but  th^ 


other  Phifofophers  aflerted  it  to 
be  really  in  Things  *,  yet  with 
this  Difference,  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans did  not  diftinguilli  Co- 
lour from,  the  Surface  of  Bodies, 
nor  the  Stoicks  from  the  firft  Fi- 
gurations of  Matter,  nor  the  Pe- 
ripateticks  from  the  perfpicuous 
Bound  of  Matter.  Empedocles 
alone  held  Colour  to  be  a  cer- 
tain Effluence  from  Bodies,  and 
Plato  would  have  it  to  be  a  cer- 
tain Flame.  This  wiir  help  us 
to  explain  more  clearly  the  Opir 
nionof  Epicurus ;  who,  as  Plu- 
tarch fays,  taught  that  Colours 
are  not  inherent  in  Bodies,  and  a 
Part  of  them,  but  are  produc'd 
according  to  certain  Orders  and 
Pofitions  of  the  Sight :  Moreo.7 
ver,  that  by  the  Word  BODIES, 
he  did  not  mean  the  Atoms,  but 
the  Things  and  Bodies  of  the 
Things  compos'd  of  them,  as  the 
fame  Plutarch  witnei&s:  There- 
fore I  interpret  his  Colours  not 
inhereing,  to  be  Colours  not  in- 
gender'd  with,  or  innate  in 
Things.  For  Epicurus  held,  that 
in  theoutmoft  Parts  of  ThingSg  . 
or  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies,  there 
is  fuch  a  Difpofition  and  Ojcder 
of  the  Atoms,  of  which  th^ 
Things  are  compos'd,  as  makes 
therii  exhibit  and  fliew  forth  cer- 
tain Colours,  when  the  Light 
comes  to  them  ;  and  that  they 
emit  out  of  themfelves  certain 
Atoms,  which  conftituting  the 
Image  of  the  Thing  feen,  ftrike 
the  Ball  of  the  Eye,  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  Order  and  Difpofition, 
that  by  certain  Strokes  of  the 
Light,  they  are  the  Caufe  that 
the  Things  are  feen  in  the  Eye  it 
felf  Nor  would  he  allow  any 
Colour  to  be  in  his  Atoms,  but 


ookll.  LUCRETIUS.  IJ7 

So  Plumes,  that  go  around  the  Pigeon's  Head, 
Sometimes  look  brisker,  with  a  deeper  Red  j 
And  then  in  Different  Position  feen, 
Shew  a  gay  Sky,  all  intermixt  with  Green: 

And 
NOTES, 


lught  that  Colours  proceed 
om  the  various  Orders  and 
ofitio.ns  of  the  Atoms,  when 
le  Light  comes  to  them.  Thus 
)o  Lucretius  fays,  v.  753.  That 
lere  can  be  no  Colour  in  the 
•ark;  and  according  to  this 
lodlrine  Virgil  fings,  ^neid  6. 
.271. 

_, — -ubi  Coelum  condidit 


umbra 

jpiter,  &  rebus  nox  abftulit  a- 
tra  colorem. 

'his  wastheOpinionof  that  Phi- 
'  jfopher.  But  the  moft  proba- 
I  le  Opinion  is,  that  Colour  is  a 
ertain  Power  in  Bodies  of  affe- 
ting  our  Organs  after  fuch  or 
i  uch  a  Manner,  whereby  fuch  or 
uch  a  Perception  is  excited  and 
)roduc'd  in* the  Mind:  This 
>ower  is  put  into  Adion  by  the 
ntermediation  of  the  Rays  of 
!^ight ;  and  confequently  Co- 
our  is  but  Light  refleded  and 
fnodify'd  ;  for  when  the  Rays  of 
Light  are  withdrawnjno  Colours 
ire  perceptible.  Colour  fo  far 
depends  on  the  Objecfl  feen,  that 
according  to  the  different  Dilpo- 
(ition,  Connexion,  and  Situati- 
on of  the  Parts  of  Bodies,  the 
different  Reflexions  of  the  Rays 
of  Light  areproduc'd  :  therefore 
if  the  Difpofition  of  the  Objecfl 
be  alter'd,  the  Colour  likewife 
will  vary  ;  becaufe  the  Rays  will 
not  then  be  refle<rted  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  they  were  before : 
Thus  Chryftal,  when  broken 
into  fniall  Pieces,  lofcs  its  per- 
fpicuous  Tranfparency,  and  be- 
comes bright  :  and  Wood,  tho' 
before  white,  grows  black  with 
burning.  Befides,  what  Reafons 
could  be  given  for  the  various 
Colours  in  Clouds,    which  ai€ 


fometimes  red,  fbmetimes  white  ; 
and  to  what  can  we  attribute  thp 
gawdy  Diverfity  of  Colours  in 
the  Rainbow,  but  to  the  diffe- 
rent Modifications  of  the  Rays 
of  Light,  according  to  the  Vari- 
ations of  the  Figures  and  Moti- 
ons of  the  Particles  of  fuch  Bo- 
dies ?  Neither  can  any  one  juft- 
ly  deny  thefe  to  be  Colours; 
fince  Colour  is  only  fuch  a 
Power  as  is  defcrib'd  above:  nor 
ought  it  to  be  alledg^d,  that  be- 
caufe fome  Colours  are  tranfito- 
ry  and  not  permanent,  they 
ought  not  really  to  be  call'd  Co- 
lours, or  at  leaft,  not  without 
the  Addition  of  fpurious  ;  for  it; 
might  with  equal  Reafon  be  af^ 
ferted,  that  the  fliort  Duration 
of  the  Caufe  deflroys  the  Effe<ft  : 
Thus  a  Child,  that  dies  as  fooii 
as  born,  would  not  deferve  the 
Name :  and  the  Greennefs  of 
Leaves  might  be  faid  to  bq^  no 
Colour,  becaufe  they  fo  foon 
fade  and  wither.  If  this  were 
allowed,  there  would  be  no  Co- 
lours in  the  World  :  for  there 
are  no.t  any  that  are  everlafting. 
The  Opinion  of  Ariftotle  and 
his  Followers  concerning  Colour 
is  unfatisfacT:ory  :  For  they  de- 
fine it  thus  :  A  fecond  Quality^ 
fenfible  to  the  Sight.and  produc^a. 
from  the  tempering  of  the  firit 
Qualities  :  But  this_  |)efinition 
leaves  us  ftillin  the- Dark  :  For 
the  Queflion  ftill  remains  ; 
What  this  Quality  is  ?  How  'tis 
produc'd  I  From  what  ?  When  ? 
Others  define  Colour  thus  :  Per- 
fpicujextremitas  in  corpore  de- 
tenmnato,  feu  extremiras  per- 
fpicui  deterrainati.  And  the  O- 
pinion  of  Plato,  which  I  menci- 
on'd  above,  deferves  to  be  trau- 
fcrib'd- at. large  :  The  Paflage  is^ 
in  his  Xim^us,  pag.  54.2.  Edit, 
Lama- 
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760  And  (o  in  Peacocks  Tails,  all  fill  d- with  Light, 
The  Colour  varies  with  the  Change  of  Site. 
Now  fince  thefe  Coilours  rife  from  Beams  o'th'  Su^! 
Refles,  they  can  not  be  when  thofe  are  gone. 

Ai 
NOT 

Lamatianaj,  and  contain'd  in 
thefe  Words.  Tstoi^Iov  S>i  ^ol7^ov 
Iti  yi)'i^  yifjiiy  o«o&MTaov,  6  Si^- 

Tcov  crco/^drcov    lu.ds'ccv  ciTTcppi^'^, 

cuSviaiv  •  where  in  exprefe  Words 
iie  calls  Colours,  Flames,  that  is 
Light,  continually  flowing  from 
Bodias.  Moreover,  if  it  be  en- 
quir'd  how  one  Objcd  comes  to 
be  yellow,  another  green,  a  third 
red,  Sec.  the  Anfwer  is,  that  Co- 
lours being  only  the  Mixture  of 
Light  with  Darknefs  in  the  Sur- 
face of  opacous  Bodies  :  Yellow, 
for  Example,  is  the  Mixture  of 
Light  with  a  little  Darknefs ; 
:Blue  with  a  little  more,  red  with 
inoreyet:  So  that,  as  we  faid 
before,  Colours  are  nothing  but 
Light  varioufly  reflected  and 
Jhadow'd,  Pindar,  Ode  6.  ele- 
gantly attributes  to  Flowers, 
werct/^Trof^tJpas'  d^rhct^-,  purple 
Yearns :  And  Cowley  had  fome- 
thing  like  this  in  his  Mind,  when 


he  faid  j 

It  cafts  a  dusky  Gloom  o'ei:  all 
the  Flowers, 

And  with  full  Beams  their  ming- 
led Light  devours.     David.  2. 

And  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Light 
be  is  intirely  of  this  Opinion  : 

All  the  World's  BravVy,  that  de- 
lights our  Eyes, 
Is  but  thy  fev'ral  Liveries : 
Thou  the  ri^h  Dye  on  them  be- 

ftow'ft  ; 
Thy  Penfil  paints  this  Lantskip 

as  thou  go'ft. 
A  Crimfon  Garment  in  the  Kcfe 
thou  wear'ilj 


E  5. 

A  Crown  of  ftudded  Gold  th( 

bear'it : 
The    Virgin    LiJIies    in  the 

White, 
Are  clad  but  with  the  Lawn 

aimoft  naked  Light. 
The  Violet,     Spring's  little  I 
fant,  ftands 
Girt  ia  thy  purple  Swadlin 

Bands : 
On  the  fair  Tulip  thou  do 
doat ; 
Thou  cloath'it  it  with  a  gay  ar 
particoloured  Coat. 


Having  given  this  fliort  Accpui 
of  the  feveral  Opinions  corice 
ning  the  Caufe  of  Colour,  I  wi 
only  add,  that  Colours  are  gen 
rally  divided  into  two  Sort 
Simple  and  Compound  :  Tl 
Simple  are  only  the  Extream 
white  and  black,  to  which  fon 
add  yellow,  blue,  and  red,  whi<; 
they  call  middle  Colours,  as  b 
ing  of  a  middle  Conftitutic 
between  white  and  black :  Tl 
Compound  Colours  are  tho 
that  are  form'd  by  the  Mixtui 
of  fome  of  the  Simples :  for  E) 
ample,  the  Cinericean  or  Ail 
Colour  is  a  Gompofure  of  whit 
and  black  j  the  Gold  Colour,  c 
yellow  and  red  ;  the  purple,  c 
red  and  blue  •,  the  green,  of  ye) 
low  and  blue  ;  the  livid,  of  rec 
yellow  and  blue,  &c.  All  whic 
Colours  vary,  according  to  th 
different  Mixture  of  Salts  witl 
Sulphurs,  Earth,  &cc.  andwher 
the  Caput  mortuum  more  or  lef 
abounds,  there  the  Mixture  turn 
to  a  Colour  more  or  lei 
Dark,  See. 

But  to  return  to  our  Authour 

Epicurus  farther  taught,  that  al 

Things  are  not  difpos'd  and  or 

.  der'd  m  a  like  manner,    fo  as  U 

\  exhibit  the  like  Colours^  wher 

'  ■ "  '■        th 


are 
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And  fince  the  Eyes  a  different  Stroke  receive 
65  From  White,  from  that  which  Black,  or  others  give  : 
And  fince  it  matters  not  what  Colour's  worne    (borne 
By  Things  we  Touch,   but  what   Fit  Shapes 
We  eafily  infer  Seeds  want  no  Dyes  ; 
:>f.Xhofe  the  Variety  of  Shapes  fupplies,  Crife. 

70  And  thence  thofe  Diff'rent  Sorts  of  Touch  may 
Befides ;  fince  certain  Colours  not  agree 
To  certain  Shapes  ;  and  Any  Dye  may  be 

In 
NOTE  S. 

tions  in  the  Organs.    For  Sight, 


le  Light  comes  to  -them  :  but 
Kat  one  Thing  has  a  different 
Jifpofition  from  another,  which 
jjthe  Reafon  that  it  exhibits  a 
[  ifferent  Colour  :  as  Pipes  utter 
i  ;veral  and  different  Sounds, 
/hen  they  receive  the  Breath  of 
im  that  plays  upon  them  :  or 
s  different  Plants  that  have  no 
'lowers,  yet  put  forth  different 
■lowers,  according  as  they  have 
lifferent  Heat  or  Moiflure. 
vloreover,  lince  it  is  manifell, 
hat  the  fame  Thing  changes  and 
,aries  its  Colours  according  to 
:he  different  Degrees  of  Light 
1  )r  Shade,  as  it  happens  in  the 
Feathers  of  Pigeons :  Epicurus 
therefore  for  thjs  Reafon  believ'd 
:hat  none  of  thofe  different  Co- 
lours can  be  airum'd  or  put  on, 
fo  as  to  be  faid  to  be  iu  the 
!  Things  themfelves  :  and  there- 
fore that  no  Colour  is  inherent 
in  Bodies. 

:7<$4.  And  fince,  &c.]  Another 
Argument  is  contain'd  in  thefe 
7.V.  In  the  Perception  of  every 
Colour,  the  Pupil  or  Light  of 
the  Eye  is  ilruck.  But  it  receives 
oue  Sort  of  Stroke  when  a  white, 
another  when  a  black,  or  any 
other  Colour  offers  it  felf  to  it. 
But  what  Need  have  Seeds  of 
Colours,  that  they  may  in  vari- 
ous Manners  affed  and  ftrikethe 
Eye  i  Allow  only  that  thefe  Prin- 
ciples are  of  different  Figures, 
anddifpos'd  befides  in  different 
Manners,  and  from  thence  will 
arife  various  Images,  by  which 
they  will  varioully  ftrike  the 
£j'€s,  and  ftir  up  different  ^q- 


according^  to  Epicurus,  is  m'ade 
;,^  rf  T&Tv  eiSoAcov  «V  T  o'vl/iv  i^- 
TAd(Ji03g,  And  from  this  Do- 
(ftrine  of  his  we  may  gather  that 
he  held  each  of  the  Senfes  to  be  a 
certain  Touch  ;  and  that  all  Sen- 
fationis  made  by  the  Incurfion 
of  the  Image  out  of  the  Object 
into  the  Organ  of  the  Senfe, 
which  is  itruck  by  it :  But  this 
Image  is  nothing  elfe,  but  the  A- 
tqms  themfelves,  which  come 
upon  the  Senfe  in  a  different 
manner,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent Polition,Order5Figure,&:c*- 
Thus  Sight  is  made,  when  the 
Atoms  come  from  the  Obje<fi 
'^€q\\  into  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye^ 
and  move,  and  affecT:  it  according 
to  their  different  Polition,  Or- 
der, Figure;  &c.  But  lince  the: 
Perception  of  that  Image  is  dif- 
ferent,  according  to  the  diffe° 
rent  Motions  or  Qualities  of  th^ 
Atoms :  hence  it  is  that  the 
Strokes  which  the  Apple  of  the 
Eye  receives,  come  to  be  diffe- 
rent :  and  this  is  the  Reafon  it 
perceives  different  Colours.  But 
Ariftotle  taught  that  the  Caufe 
of  Sight  proceeds  from  the  Qua- 
lity of  the  Things  feen,  which 
Quality  difcovers  and  makes  ma- 
nifeft  its  Power,  and  lays  it  open 
to  the  Senfe  of  Sight.  Plato  and 
the  Stoicks  are  of  another  Opini- 
on, nor  do  they  agree  among 
themfelves.  See  A.  Cell.  lib.  5. 
c.  15. 

771.  Befides,  &c.]  In  thefe 
6,  V.  he  adds  another  Argument, 
t^ksn  partly  from  the  Confeffion 
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In  A*NY  Shape,  then  tell  me  why  we  find  j 

Such  Colours  ftill  belong  to  Such  a  Kind  ?  I 

^75  Why  cannot  Crows  their  ufual  Dye  forfake, 

And  put  on  White  ?Why  Swans  not  mourn  in  Black 

Again  :  BreAk  any  Thing,  we  find  at  laft 
The  Less  the  Parts,  the  More  the  Colours  wafte 
For  Inftance ;  fhave  but  Goljd,  the  gawdy  Red, 

^80  Which  thro'  the  whole  Composure  once  was  fpfed, 
Is  loft  and  gone,  the  Parts  unheeded  lie. 
Nor  with  their  tempting  Purple  court  our  Eye. 
Which  fhews  that  Bodies  are  from  Colours  freed, 
Before  they  come  to  be  as  fmall  as  Seed. 

^85      Farther;  lince  fome  ne'er  touch  the  Ear  or  Nose, J 


< 


With  Sound,  or  Smell  ;  we  nat 'rally  fuppofe 
That  neither  Sound,  nor  Smell  belong  to  thofe. 
So  likewife,   fince  'tis  Nonfence  to  deny 
Some  Seeds  too  Small,  and  fubtilefor  our  Eye, 
^90  Thefe  Free  from  Colour  we  muft  all  conceive^     ^  \ 
As  well  as  thofe  from  Sound  and  Taste  believe,      (  | 

(perceive.  ( 
Whofe  Sound,  nor  Taste,  our  Ears,  nor  Tongue  ^ 
And  yet  the  Mind  can  comprehend  as  well 
Thefe  void  of  Dye,  as  thofe  of  Sound  and  Smell. 

Befid^S  ^ 
NOTES.  "^  I 


of  thofe  againft  whom  he  dif- 
putes,  and  partly  from  the  Con- 
stancy of  the  Colours  that  ap- 
pear in  the  different  Kinds  of 
Things :  They,  fays  he,  who 
imagin  that  Seeds  have  Colours, 
do  not  afcribe  any  certain  Co- 
lours to  any  certain  JFigures,  nor 
affirm  that  Seeds  of  fuch  a  Fi- 
gure are  of  fuch  a  Colour  :  for 
Inftance,  they  do  not  pretend 
that  all  quadrangular  Seeds  are 
black,  nor  that  the  Round  are 
white,  the  triangular  blue.  Sec. 
Whence  then  proceeds  this  Con- 
stancy of  Colour  in  fome  Kinds 
of  Things  ?  Why  are  all  Crows 
black  ?  Why  all  Swans  white  f 
We  flioiild  certainly  fee  both 
Swans  and  Crows  of  various  Co- 
lours, if  the  Seeds  of  which  they 
are  compos'd  were  ftain'd  with 
various  Dyes. 

777-    Again,  &cj     In    thefe 
^.  V.  he  argues  yet  fartlierj  and 


fays  :  Divide  any  colour'd  Bo 
dy,  and  the  fmaller  the  Particle 
are  made,  the  weaker  grow  th« 
Colours  J  nay,  they  will  ai 
length  be  quite  loft,  and  vanifl 
away  even  while  the  Particle; 
ftill  remain  vifible  to  the  Eye 
We  are  therefore  much  in  th« 
wrong  to  expecft  Colour  in  the 
Principles  of  Things,  which  w« 
can  not  find  in  the  minuteft 
Parts  of  Bodies. 

785.  Farther,  &c.]  In  thefe 
10.  V.  he  prefles  hard  on  his  Ad- 
verfaries.  All  Men  grant,  fays 
he,  that  the  Bodies  which  the 
Noftrils  can  not  fmell,  are  ino- 
dorous ;  and  that  they  which  the 
Ear  can  not  hear,  have  no  Sound. 
Then  why  muft  it  not  be  gran- 
ted in  like  manner,  that  the  Bo- 
dies which  the  Eyes  can  not  per- 
ceive, are  void  of  Colours  ?  For 
the  Senfes  are  the  fole  Judges  of 
the  <3t«aUties  of  Things,  hot 
Ough^ 
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95      Befides:  hot  only  Colour  is  not  found 

In  Seeds  ;  but  neither  Smell;  nor  Taste,  nor  Sounp  :' 

They  no  brisk  Odours  in  Efliuviums  fend. 

Or  to  delight  the  Nofe,  or  to  offend : 

But  void  of  Odours  all.    So  Artists  choofe 

DO  An  iNODeROus  LiQ^uoR  to  compofe 

Their  Rich  Perfumes  ;   left  they  infedt  and  fpoi! 
Their  Odours,  with  the  Native  Smell  of  Oil. 
And  thus  as  all  thefe  former  Reafons  fliow. 
The  Seeds  on  CoMfOUKD  Bodies  ne'er  bieftow 

(none,' 

05  Their  SouND^    their  Taste  or  Smell;    for  they  have 
No  proper  Sound,  or  Odour  of  their  own  j 
Nor  Heat,  nor  Cold,  nor  any  Quality  ; 
For  thofe  are  fubjecSt  all  to  change,   and  die : 
Ev'n  fuch  as  Viscous,  Brittle,   Hollow  are  ; 

I  o  All  which  arife  from  Putrid,  Soft,  and  Rare. 
For  either  thefe  can  not  to  Seeds  agree. 
Or  Seeds  are  not  Immortal  all,  and  free    (Nought  : 
From   Change;     and   therefore  Things  may   fall   to 
All  which  how  fond,  my  former  Reafons  taught. 

Now 
NOTES. 


)ught  we  to  believe,  that  any 
l^ality  can  belong  to  a  Body, 
.  'Vhich  the  Senfes  do  not  afcribe 
i  :o  it  :  And  iince  there  are  Bodies 
j  chat  want  fome  certain  Qiialities, 
I  why  may  not  the  Atoms  in  like 
manner  want  Colour,  Senfibili- 
ty,  Cold,  Drynefs,  dec. 

79^.  Befides,  &c.3  Enough  of 
Colours.  He  now  demonftrates 
in  thefs  20  v.  that  the  Atoms  are 
deftitute  of  ail  other  Qiialities 
iikewife,  as  Sm.eji,  Cold,  Heat, 
Sound,  Humidity,  Tafte,  Soft- 
nefs,  Flexibility,  Rarencfs,  &c. 
To  prove  which  he  brings  three 
Arguments  :  I.  If  you  allow 
Smell  to  the  Atoms,  you  will 
confound  all  Things  :  the  moft 
delightful  Fragrancy  of  the  Seeds 
muit  be  loft  by  the  intervening  of 
the  unfavoury  Stenches  of  other 
Seeds  ;  and  as  when  Artifts  com- 
pofe Eflences  of  rich  Perfumes, 
unlefs  they  make  Ufe  of  inodo- 
rous Oil,  that  has  no  Scent  at  all, 
the  Oil  will  corrupt  their  fweet 


eft  Odours ;  we  may  conclude 
the  fame  Iikewife  of  Tafte, 
Sound,  Heat,  Cold,  Sec.  The 
Seeds  can  not  be  divided,  and 
therefore  can  nor  exhale  either 
Odours,  or  Sound,  or  Heat,  or 
Tafte,  or  Cold,  which  confift: 
of  Particles  that  are  emitted  and 
flow  from  Bodies.  III.  If  you 
afcribe  to  Atoms,  Softnefs,  Flex- 
ibility, Rarenefs.,  Brittlenefs,  &Cp 
you  will  at  the  fame  Time  make 
them  mutable,  therefore  obnox- 
ious to  DilTolution,  and  confe- 
quently  all  Things  muft  fall  in- 
to Nothing. 

Thus  we  muft  allow  that  Lu- 
cretius has  convincingly  per- 
formed his  Delign  of  freeing  his 
Atoms  from  aU  fenfible  Quali- 
ties :  and  indeed  he  is  of  late  fe- 
conded  by  fo  many  Experiments 
of  the  late  Philofopher  Boyle, 
that  it  is  now  paft  all  Doubt. 
And  if  we  can  believe  our  Senfes, 
we  muft  forfake  Forms  and  Qiia- 
lities,  and  allow  what  we  tor- 
y  merly, 


8 1 5      Now  farther ;  tbofe  Composures thatpERCEivE,^ i 
Ennobled  ail  with  various  Sense,  derive  ^ 

Their  Beings  from  Insensibles,  and  live. 
This  ev'ry  common  Generation  fhows, 
And  rather  proves  this  Truth,  than  overthrows. 

2%o  For  look  what  num'rous  Swarms  of  "Worms  and  Flie 
From  putrid  and  fermenting  GLOD&arife^ 

NOTES, 


fnerly  call'd  fuch  to  be  only 
Phantafrns  arifing  from  the 
Stroke  of  external  Bodies  on  our 

Organs. 

8 1 5.  Now  farther,  &C.3  Ha- 
ving prov'd  that  the  Seeds  of 
Things  are  void  of  Heat,  Cold, 
Smell,  Tafte,  Colour,  and  all 
other  fe'nlifele  Qiialities,  and  lia- 
•ving  afferted,  that  hot,  coldjfa- 
voury,  odorous,  &:c.  Things  are 
nevertheiefs  made  of  them  ,  he 
now  undertakes  a  greater  Task, 
and  teaches,  that  Things  of  Senfe 
can  fpring  from  fenfelefs  Seeds ; 
and  that  there  is  no  Need  of  any 
fuperiour  Principle  to  Matter  ; 
but  a  fie  Combination  of  Atoms 
can  think,  will,  and  remember  : 
To  prove  this  he  appeals  iirft  to 
Experience  :  Worms,  fays  he, 
are  bred  from  a  rotten  Dunghil  ; 
in  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
fearch  for  any  Life  or_  Senfe. 
This  Argument  is  contained  in 
9.  V. 

82o»  For  look,  Scc.l^  Thus 
Bees  too  are  produc'd  from  the 
Bowels  of  a  fuitocated  and  putri- 
fy'd  Heifar,  as  Virgil  fays, 
Georc;.  4.  and  Ovid.  i$.Metam. 
Sc  Fafb.  I. 

* fervent  examina  putri 

De  bove ;  mille  animas  una  ne- 

cata  dedit. 

And  Diodorus  Siculus  in  the  Be- 
gmning  of  his  iirft  Book  fays, 
that  in  the  Countrey  about 
Thebes,  at  certain  Seafons  of  the 
Year,  large  Mice,  that  devour'd 
every  Thmg.were  bred  out  of  the 
Clods  of  the  Earth.  Athena:us| 
in  his  eighth  Book,  chap.  2.  re- 
f oreiij  that  in  Pcsonia  ^nd  Dar-I 


danium,  (now  call'd  Bulgari, 
there  rain*d  down  fo  many  fro: 
from  Heaven,  (that  is,  perha 
they  were  fuddenly  produc'd  a 
ter  grea:t  Showers)  that  thi 
fill'd  all  the  publick  Ways  ;  ar 
fv/arm'd  even  in  the  private  Ho  i 
fes  ;  infomuch  that  their  Dom  [ 
ftick  Furniture  was  cover'd  wii 
them  ;  that  they  found  the, 
even  in  the  very  Pots  where  the 
boil'd  their  Meat ;  and  that,whi 
with  the  Trouble  of  the  Livir 
and  Stench  of  the  Dead  ones,  tl 
Inhabitants  wefe  forc'd  atlehgt 
to  forfake  their  Countrey.  An 
Pliny,  in  his  8th  Bookj,  ch.  2; 
reports,  that  a  whole  City  i 
Gallia,  and  another  in  Afrid 
were  driven  away)  the  iirft  b 
Frogs,  the  other  by  Locufts 
which  had  been  bred  in  lit 
Manner  :  And  many  Examph 
of  this  Kind  might  be  coJlecfte 
in  profane  Hiftories  ;  not  t 
mention  thofe  we  iind  in  the  Sa 
cred  Writers.  Ovid  defcribe 
this  Produdion  of  Animals  fror ; 
the  putrid  and  fermenting  Slim 
of  the  River  Nile :  ; 

Sic  ubi  deferuit  madidos  feptem 

il'uus  agros 
Nilus,   &  antiquo  fua  flumin; 

reddidit  alveo, 
j^thereoque  recens  exariit  fyder 

limus ; 
Plurima  cultores  verfis  animali; 

glebis 
Inveniunt  ;    &  in  his  quxdan 

modo  CcTpta  fub  ipfum 
Nafcendi  fpatium  :  quaedam  im 

perfeda,  fuifque 
Truncatident  numeris;    &  ec 

dem  in  corpore  fsepe 
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When  fem^nal  Rain  defcends  in  fofc'ning  Dew,' 
And  makes  the  weary 'd  Earth  brin^  forth  anew. 

(Beast, 
Befides,    Leaves,    Water,    Grass,    do  make  up 

hS  And  Man  too  feeds  on  Blasts,  and  is  increas'd  ; 
Their  Flefliis  rurn'd  to  ours  ;  and  fo  agen 
The  Birds  and  Blasts  increafe  by  eating  Men. 
All  thefe  Things  prove,  that  any  Sort  of  Food 
Nature  can  eafily  turn  to  Flefli  and  Blood  : 

Jgo  Whence  Animals,  thofe  Things  of  Sense,  flie  frames^' 
As  out  of  Wood  (lie  raifes  Fire  and  Flames. 
And  hence,  as  we  difcours'd  before,  we  find 
It  matters  much  with  what  First  Seeds  are  joind  ; 
What  Site,  and  whatPofition  they  maintain, 

535  What  Motions  giv^,  and  what  receive  again. 

;. ;  ":''"::.'  But 


ii.A.1 


NOTES. 

cera  pars  vivit,    rudis  eft  pars 


altera  tellus. 

Metam.  lib.  i .  v 


422, 


Which  Dryden  thus  interprets : 

Thus  when  the  Nile  from  Pha- 

rian  Fields  is  fled, 
And  feeks  with  ebbing  Tides  his 

antient  Bed  : 
The  fat  Manure  with  heav'nly 

Fire  is  warm'd, 
And  crufted    Creatures,     as  in 

Wombs,  are  form'd  : 
Thefe,when  they  turn  the  Glebe, 

the  Peafants  find, 
Some  rude,     and   yet  unfinifli'd 

in  their  Kind  : 
Short  of  their  Limbs,  a  lame  im- 

perfecft  Birth, 
One  half  alive,  and  one  of  Life- 
left  Earth. 

824.  Befides,  &c.]  Neither 
does  he,  to  confirm  this  Aflerti- 
on,  propofe  an  Example  only  in 
the  Generation  of  Worms  and 
Animal^  j  but  in  thofe  already 
generated:  thus  in  thefe  12.  v. 
he  tells  us,  that  the  Food  that  is 
taken  into  the  Body  of  Animals, 
from  inanimate,  as  it  was  before, 
becoities  animated  :  Beafts,  and 
£ir4s,wl^^ch  ar^  Things  qf  §e^feJ 


are  nourilti'd  with  infenfible 
Food,  as  GrafsjLeaves,  Sec.  Man- 
kind feeds  upon  Birds  and  Beafls; 
and  thus  Men  are  at  length 
composed  of  the  infenfible  Parti- 
cles of  Grafs,  Leaves,  Sec.  He 
then  illuftrates  this  Opinion 
with  a  very  proper  SimiUtudSj. 
Dry  Wood  is  refolv*d  into  Fire 
and  Flame  :  but  infenfible  Nou- 
riiliment  is  not  more  different 
from  living  and  fenfible  FieHi, 
than  dull  Wood  from  clear  and 
iliining  Fire  and  Flame  :  And 
as  from  the  Wood  muft  be  ex- 
tricated fome  Particles,  which 
by  ftirring  up,  and  difentangling 
themfelves  From  their  former 
Pofition ,  and  then  difpofing 
themfelves  in  a  new  Order,  may- 
be endow'd  with  that  new  Powqc 
of  iliining  and  warming  :  fo  from 
the  Meat  muft  be  feparated  the 
fpirituous  Particles,  whicii  by 
being  extra^fled  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, and  difpos'd  in  a  new,  may 
obtain  this  Energy  of  Senfibility. 
For  the  Procreation  of  Senfe,  or 
of  a  fenfible  Thing  from  infen- 
fible Principles,  is  owing  to  the 
certain  and  j^eculiar  Magnitude, 
Figure,  Pohtion,  Order  and 
Motionof  thofe  Principles^. 
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But  what  confirms,  what  prompts  thee  to  believej 
That  Things,  endow'd  with  Sense,  can  ne'er  deriveS 
Their  Beings  from  Insensibles,  and  live?  j 

Perchance,  as  common  Obfervation  fl^ows,        ,       ^ 

S4oBecaure  Earth,Stone,Wood,various  Things  compofe;  y 
And  yet  there's  neither  Life,  nor  Senfe  in  thofe.        J 
But  here  you  muft  confider,  neither  I, 
Nor  any  Mafter  of  Philofophy 
Affirm,  that  ev'ry  Being  may  commence  , 

S45  A  SENSiBtE,  and  (liew  the  Ads  of  Sense  is 
But  that  thofe  Seeds,  whence  Sensi^les  arife, 
Muft  all  have  a  convenient  Shape  and  Size, 
Position,  Motion,  Order:  now  not  one 
Of  thefe  appears  in  Earth,  or  Wood,  or  §tone  : 

850  Yet  thefe  fermented  by  a  timely  Rain,     % 
Grovj  fruitful,  and  produce  a  num'rous  Train 
Of  Worms  ,  becaufe  the  Little  Bodies  leave 
Their  former  Site  and  Union;  and  receive 
New  Motion,  into  new  Position  fjill, 

^S55  And  Order,  fit  to  make  an  An1ma.l. 

Befides,  they  who  contend  that  Things  commence 
Sensibles,  from  Seeps  endovv'd  with  Sense, 
Muft  grant  thofe  Seeds  are  Soft  ;  for  Sense  does  join 
To  tender  Gut  alone,  or  Nerve,   or  Vein : 

S60  All  which  are  Soft  and  eafily  diflblv'd. 

Bu 
NOTES, 


83^.  But  what,  &C.3  But  left 
Experience  it  felf  fhould  be 
thought  to  contradict  the  Argu- 
ments he  has  brought  from  Ex- 
perience, he  owns  in  thefe  20*  v. 
That  he  can  not  deny,  that 
Wood,  Stone,  and  Earth  mixt 
together,  do  fometimes  remain 
infenfible  ;  othcrwife  we  iliould 
fee  living  Houfes,  and  fenfibie 
Towers.  He  therefore  confelTes, 
that  infenfible  Things,  unlefs 
they  have  a  certain  Figure  and 
Magnitude,  unlefs  they  be  agi- 
tated in  a  due  Motion,  and  dif- 
pos'd  in  a  certain  Order,  never 
compofe  feniible  Things  :  But 
let  all  Things  necelTary  and  rc- 
quifite  be  allow'd  them,  and  then 
an  Animal  will  beproduc'd  from 
the  moft  infenfible  of  all  Things  : 
For  let  Wood  putrify,  or  Earth 


grow  rotten  with  conftant 
Showers,  and  you-  will  fbon  be- 
hold a  numerous  Train  of  Ani- 
mals fpring  from  that  putrify'd 
Wood  and  rotten  Earth. 

8  5<5.  Befides,  &c.]  Thefe  5.  v. 
contain  another  Argument  to 
this  Effed.  If  the  Principles 
of  which  Senfe  confifts,  be  feuli- 
ble  ;  they  muft  confequently  be 
foft :  becaufe  no  hard  or  folid 
Body  is  capable  of  Senfe  :  and  if 
they  are  foft,  they  muft  be  cor-r 
fuptible  likewife :  for  unlels 
they  are  Solids,  they  may  be  di-r 
vided;  and  therefore  lofe  their 
Nature.  But  the  Principles  of 
Things,  as  is  before  declared, 
ought  to  perfevere  and  remain 
uncorrupted.  Thus  the  Philo- 
fopher  GafTendus  rightly  explains 
this  PaiTage  :  but  the  Gran^ma- 
tinn 
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But  grant  they  could  etefn^Ily  endure, 
Suppofe  them  all  fromiatal  Change  fecure ; 
Yet  other  Doubts  occur.     For  further  fee. 
If  all  thofe  Seeds  have  Sense,   that  Sense  muft. be 

65  Or  of  one  fingle  Member,   or  qf  all  9 
And  fo  be  like  a  perfed:  Animal 
But  now  the  Parts  in  a  divided  State 
Enjoy  no  Sense:,  The  Hand,  if  Separate 
Can  Feel  no  more,  nor  any  Member  live 

70  Divided  from  the  Body,  nor  perceive  : 
Therefore  each  muft  be  like  an  Animal, 
Each  fingle  Seed  contain  the  Sense  of  All: 
But  if  like  Animals  ;  then  tell  tne  why. 
As  well  as  Animals,  they  can  iiipt  dy  ? 

75  And  why  Immortal  all  ?    . 

But  grant  them  fo  j 
Yet  what  pould  all  their  Combinations  do. 
But  make  fome  Animals  ?  And  what  could  be  in^reas'd 
But  Sensibles  ?  ,      • 

As  Man  gets  only  Man,  aiid  Beast  gets  Beast, 

But 
N  O  ir  B  S, 


ian  Lambinus  gives  It  a  difte- 
I  ent  Interpretation;  more  agree- 
ible  to  the  Rules  of  Grammar, 
han  to  the  Dodrine  of  Lucreti- 
iis.  Moreover,  this  Argument  is 
hiefly  defign'd  againft  Plato  and 
\naxagoras  :  the  iirft  of  whom 
j  leld,  that  all  Things  are  anima- 
|:ed  and  fenfible  :  the  later,  that 
jail  Things  are  in  all  Things  in 
uch  a  Manner,  that  the  inftnfi- 
3le  Parts  of  Things  are  mix'd 
with  the  fenfible :  thus  both 
they  and  their  Followers  held, 
That  Senfibles  proceed  from 
ISenfibles. 

j  8^1.  But  grant,  &C.3  In  thefe 
I15.  V.  he  propofes  another  Argu- 
ment. Let  us  fuppofe,  fays  he, 
with  Plato  and  Anaxagoras,  that 
thefe  fenfible,  as  they  will  have 
them  to  be,  and  confequently 
fofc  Principles  of  Things,  can  be 
eternal,  and  not  fubjetft  to  Dif- 
folution  :  yet  they  cannot  befaid 
'  to  be  fenfible  ;  neither  as  Parts, 
'  becaufe  feparated  Parts  have  no 
ISenfej  for  each  Pait  requires  a 


Union  with  the  other  Parts  to 
make  it  capable  ofSenfe:  and 
without  a  vital  Confent  and  Ac- 
cord of  the  Parts  there  is  no 
Senfe  whatever  :  nor  as  WholeSj 
becaufe  they  then  would  be  a 
certain  Kind  of  Animals,  andl 
therefore  mortal  and  corrupti- 
ble, which  contradicts  the  Sup- 
pofition. 

875.  But  grant,  &c.]  He  goes 
on  in  thefe  5.  v,  Becaule,  fay?  he, 
the'  they  be  admitted  both  as 
Animals,  and  as  immortal  too, 
yet  not  an  Animal,  at  leaft  like 
any  of  thofe  we  now  fee,  would, 
or  could  be  generated,  that  is  to 
fay,  of  its  own,  or  combin'd  in- 
to one  Species  ;  but  only  a  Heap 
or  Crowd  of  various  Animal- 
cules. Thus  GafTendus  :  buf^ 
Faber  gives  it  another  In terpre-r 
tation.  Let  it  be  granted,  fays 
he,  that  the  Principles  are  fenfi- 
ble, and  fince  you  wiilhavefo, 
not  corruptible  neither  :  what 
after  all  could  be  produc'd 
of  them  ?  Certainly  nothing 
bue 
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880     But  if  the  Seeps  in  Mixture  lofe  their  own, 
And  take  another  Sense,  when  theirs  js  gone, 
What  need  of  any  ?    Why  fhould  we  fuppofe, 
*  They  ever  had  that  Sense,  which  they  muft  lofe  ? 
And  fince,  as  I  have  urg'd  before,  'tis  true, 

^^85  That  Birds  are  made  of  Eggs  ;  fince  fofc*ning  Dew 
Ferments  the  Clods  to  Worms,  we  know  from  thenc! 
That  Sensibles  arife  from  Seeds  devoid  of  Sense. 

If  any  grants  the  Thing,  that  Sense  can  rife 
From  fenfelefs  Seeds,  if  he  confent  to  this, 

890  But  fays,  that  it  is  form'd  and  fafhion*d  all 

By  CnANGEjthat's  made  in  th'  Atoms,  ere  the  Animai 

Qr  any  other  Things  are  born,  and  grow  j 

For  his  Convidion  I  fhall  only  fliow. 

That  Nature's  fixt  and  fteady  Laws  decreed, 

.    .         (lliould  Bre5:d^ 

$95  That  Nothing  fl^ould  be  Chang  d,  that  Nought  ( 
Without  a  Combination  of  the  Seed. 
And  thus  without  the  Limbs  no  Sense  can  rifc?^ 
It  can  not  Be,  before  the  Body  Is: 
Becaufe  the  Seeds  lie  fcatter'd  ev'ry  where, 

goo  In  Heav'n,  and  Earth,  in  Water,   Flame  and  Air  ; 
Not  yet  combin'd  to  make  an  Animal, 
Nor  Sense,  that  Guide,  and  Governour  of  all. 

Befidh 


NOTES, 


but  Animals  :  no  Tree,  no  Mct- 
£al,  &c. 

880.  But  if,  &c.]  In  thefe  8.  v. 
he  derides  thofe  who  afTert,  that 
Atoms  are  indeed  endow'd  with 
Senfe,  but  not  wjth  that  which 
appears  afterwards  in  the  Ani- 
jnajs  that  are  made  of  thofe  A- 
toms  :  to  which  he  fubjoins  ano- 
ther Argument,  like  thaiE  which 
he  alledg'd  above,  at,  v.  820. 
Birds,  fays  he,  are  made  of  Eggs, 
and  Worms  of  rotten  Earth  ; 
but  whoever  yet  pretended  that 
the  Eggs  were  feniible,  or  the 
putrid  Clods  alive  ? 

888.  If  any,  ^c]  But  fomo 
perhaps  will  J(ay,  That  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Things  are  indeed  in- 
fenfible,  but  that  by  the  Power 
i|ixd  Virtue  of  the  Thing  thst  ge- 1 


nerates,  thofe  Principles  ar 
chang'd  into  Senfibles,  and  enjo) 
Senfe  before  they  combine  iat( 
an  Animal.  To  this  Lucretiu 
anfw'ers  in  thefe  1 5.  v.  That  th^ 
Principles  feparately  taken  aw 
altogether  incapable  of  Change?; 
and  that  the  Senfe  of  no  Aninaal 
can  be  produc'd  before  the  Anj* 
mal  it  felf  be  perfed  :  beca^fi 
Senfe  requires  fuqh  a  Confent  and 
Agreement  of  vital  Motions,  a$ 
we  fhould  in  vain  expedi  in  ths. 
Principles  of  Things,  which  fly 
confufedly  fcatter'd  up  and  down 
in  the  Air,  the  Earth,  the  Wa- 
ter, and  Fire.  Here  the  Poe^ 
f^ems  to  hint  at  thofe  Philofo-? 
phcrs,who  taught  that  all  Things 
are  made  pf  tlie  four  jEle- 
jnents, 

?q3'  ?£- 
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Befides ;    when  Strokes  too  ftrong  for  Nature 7 

And  mighty  Preflures  crufh  an  Animal,  (fall,> 

>o5  Its  Seeds  and  Vital  Pow'rs  are  fcatter'd  all,  3 

For  then  the  Little  Seeds  do  feparate, 

And  all  the  Vital  Pow'rs  are  ftopt  by  Fate. 

At  length  the  Motion,  fcatter'd  thro*  the  Whole,' 

Breaking  the  vital  Ties  of  Limbs  and  Soul, 
10  Expels,  and  drives  it  out  at  ev'ry  Pore:  -^ 

For  what  can  Forge,  for  what  can  STROKEdomore  L 

Than  Disunite  thofe  Seeds,  that  Join'd  before  >  j 
But  when  the  Force  is  weak,  more  light  the  BlowS;* 

The  fmall  Remains  of  Life  with  Eafe  compofe 
}  1 5  The  violent  Motions  of  a{)proaching  Fate, 

And  call  back  all  Things  to  their  former  State  ; 

Expel  ufurping  Death,  that  ieem'd  t*  obtain 

An  Empire  there  ;  and  fettle  Senfe  again. 

Elfe  why  fliould  living  Creatures,   thai:  arrive 
^o  So  near  the  Gates  of  Death,  return  and  live. 

Rather  than  enter  in,  when  come  fo  nigh. 

And  end  their  almoft  finifh'd  Race,  and  die  ? 

Befides;  fince  we  feel  Pain,  when  outward  Force 

Diverts  th'  Atoms  from  their  natural  Courfe, 
?15  And  fliakes  them  o'er  the  Limbs;  but  when  th' obtain 

Their  Nat'ral  Motion,   and  their  Place  again, 

A  quiet  Pleasure  ftrait  fucceeds  the  Pain; 

./if  ^' 

NOTES. 


^03.  Befides, ^  &c.]  The  Poqt 
purfues  his  Subje<fl  *,  and  in  thefe 
I  p.  V.  appeals  once  more  to  the 
iTruth  of  Experience.  For,  fays 
he,  a  violent  Stroke,  which  only 
diiiolves  the  Texture  and  Con- 
nexion of  the  little  Bodies,  of 
which  the  Animal  confifts,  takes 
away  all  manner  of  Senfe  j  the  A- 
ninial  is  ftunn'd  ',  the  Soul  is  dif- 
ifipated  ;  and  its  Particles  being 
expel'd  thro*  the  Pores  and  IfTues 
of  the  Body,  Death  inevitably 
enfues. 

913.  But  when,  &c.3  '  In  thefe 
10.  V.  he  declares,    that  if  the 
I  Stroke  be  fomething  weaker,    all 
'  Things  may  be  reftor'd  to  their 
!  former  State,  after  fome  fniali 
j  Bifcompofure  of  the  little  Bo- 
dies ',   the    Difpofition  to  vital 
>4otion  ftill    haVipg  the  upper 


Hand  ;  and  not  being  quite  bro- 
ken and  difTolv'd.  Thus  the 
ftunn'd  Senfes  revive  afrefli,  the 
Animal  returns  froitf  the  very 
Gates  of  Death,  and  recovers  its 
former  Convaiefcency. 

923.  Befides,  &C.3  In  the  next 
Place,  he  proves  in  thefe  10.  v. 
That  the  Seeds  of  Pleafure  and 
Pain  are  therefore  void  of  all 
Senfe  ;  becaufe  as  Pain  proceeds 
from  the  violent  Expulfion  of 
the  Seeds  out  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  ;  fo  Pleafure  ari- 
fes  from  the  reftoring  of  themt 
into  the  fame  State  again.  But 
the  Principles  of  Things  are  fim- 
pie ;  nor  can  their  Parts  be  dri- 
ven from  the  State  in  which 
they  are  ;  nor  reftor'd  into  the 
fame  State  again.  And  thus  fince 
the  Atoms  are  incapabk  of  being 
affeif^e5 
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It  follows,  that  the  Seeds  are  Things  unfit,' 

Or  to  be  touch'd  with  Pai^t,  or  with  Delight  : 

^30  Becaufe  they  are  not  made  of  other  Seed, 

Whofe  Change  of  Motion,  or  of  Site  may  breed 
Or  Pain,  or  Pleasure,  or  Delight:  and  hence 
It  follows  too,  that  they  are  void  of  Sense. 
But  farther  ftill ;  if  we  mull  needs  believe, 

935  That  Seeds  have  Seeds,  becaufe  the  Things  perceive; 
What  Sort  of  Seeds  muft  form  the  Human  Race  ? 
Can  violent  Laughter  fcrue  their  little  Face  ? 
Or  can  they  drop  their  briny  Tears  apace  ? 
Can  they  or  laugh,  or  weep  ?     Can  they  defcry 

940  The  greateft  Secrets  of  Phiiofophy  ? 

Difcourfe  how  Things  are  mix'd?    Or  comprehend 
On  what  firm  Principles  themfelves  depend  ? 
For  all  Things,  which  enjoy  the  Faculties, 
And  Pow'rs  of  Perfect  Animals,  muft  rife 

945  From  other  Seeds,  and  thefe  muft  be  begun 
From  others :    thus  we  endlefly  go  on  : 
For  thus  I'll  urge :   Whatever  can  perceive,' 
Difcourfe,  laugh,  reafon,  flatter,  weep,  and  grieve^ 
Muft  be  compounded,  and  m.uft  owe  its  Frame 

950  To  proper  Seeds,  which  can  perform  the  fame. 
But  if  this  feems  abfurd;  and  Dull,  Morose, 
And  Heavy  Seeds  can  Laughing  Things  compofe; 
If  W  'E  and  if  DiscouRSivE  Things  can  rife 
From  Seeds,  that  neitiier  Reason,  nor  are  "Wise: 

Whai 
NOTES. 


a£fe«rted  with  Pleafure,  or  with 
Pain,  they  muft  be  dcftitute  of 
all  Senfe. 

934.  But  farther,  Sec."]  In  thefe 
23.  V.  he  compels  his  Adverfaries 
to  meer  Abfurdities.  For  if 
Things  becaufe  they  arefenfible, 
muft  be  made  of  Senlibles  like- 
wife,  that  is  to  fay,  like  Things 
of  like  ;  Men,  for  Example, 
muft  of  Neceffity  coniift  of  Prin- 
ciples, which  even  themfelves 
Jaugh,  weep,  difcourfe,  and  rea- 
fon concerning  the  Mixture  and 
Compofition  of  Things,  and  e- 
ven  of  their  own  felves  ;  and  in- 
quire into  what  Principles  they 
are  made  of;  for  Men  laugh, 
weep,  difcourfe,  and  reafon.  But 
if  a  laughjngj  weieping,  and  wife 


Things  can  be  compos'd  of  Priti 
ciplesj  that  neither  laugh,  weej 
nor  are  wife,  why  fhould  iio 
fenfible  Things  proceed  froir 
Principles  that  are  wholly  infen 
iibie  i  He  alfo  ur^es  anothei 
Abfurdity  :  For  if  you  alTen 
that  laughing,  weeping,  pec 
Things  proceed  from  laughing 
weeping,  &c.  Principles,  ever 
thofe  Seeds  muft  be  compos'd  o:  \ 
others,  that  are  like  them,  and 
they  again  of  others :  and  thui 
the  Progreffion  would  be  infi- 
nite,  and  never  at  an  End. 

5)37.  Can  violent,  &:c.]  I  hav(  ■ 
already  obferv'd,  Book  I.  v.  925  J 
that  thefe  two  Verfes  are  in  th< 
third  Book  of  Cowley's  Davi- 
deis.  j 

5157.  La-ft- 
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95  5  What  hinders  then  but  that  a  Sensible 

May  (pring  from  Seeds  all  void  of  Sense  as  well  ? 

Laftly  :  we  all  from  Seed  Celestial  rife, 
Which  Heav'n,  our  Common  Parent,  ftill  fupplies. 
From  Him  the  Earth  receives  enliv'ning  Rain, 
960  And  ftrait  She  bears  Bird,  Tree,  and  Beaft,   and  Man, 
And  proper  Food  for  all,  by  which  they  thrive. 
Grow  ftrong,  and  propagate  their  Race,  and  live 
Thence  juftly  all  the  Name  of  Mother  give. 

And 
N  0  T  £  S". 


'I 


957,  Laftly,  &c.]  He  con- 
dudes  in  thcfe  32  v.  this  long 
Difputation  concerning  the  Pro- 
dudion  of  fenfible  Things  :  he  re- 
capitulateshis  formerArguments, 
urges  them  yet  more  home,  and 
explains  at  large  his  Opinion  of 
the  Origine  of  S^nfe.  When  the 
Earth,  fays  he,  receives  the 
Showers  that  fall  from  Heaven, 
ilie  becomes  fruitful,  and  produ- 
ces Corn,  Grafs,  and  Fruits,with 
which  Men  and  Beafts,  fenlible 
Things,  are  nouriili'd  :  But 
Heaven,  the  Father  of  all,  is  in- 
feniible,  the  defcending  Showers 
are  infenfible,  and  Earth,  the 
Alother  of  ali,  no  more  fenfible 
than  they.  Laftly,  when  Ani- 
mals are  diiTolv'd,  part  of  them 
flies  back  to  Heaven,  part  re- 
turns to  Earth,  infenfible  Things 
bt>th  of  them.  Thus  the  Parti- 
cles, that  at  one  Time  are  whol- 
ly deftitute  of  Senfe,  being  dif- 
pos'd  in  a  new  Order  and  Pofi- 
tion,  become  fenfible  at  another 
Time.  Thus  too  fenfible  Things, 
when  that  Order  and  Pofition  of 
the  Seed  is  chang'd,  grow  ftupid, 
and  lofe  their  whole  Power  of 
Senfe  and  Perception. 

Seed  celeftial]  Aerial.  Ethe- 
rial.  Thus  too  in  the  firft  Book, 
T.  298, 

When  Father  ^ther  kind- 


ly pours 
On   fertile    Mother    Earth    his 

fem'nal  Show'rs. 
For  the  Rain,    that  impregnates 
the  Earthj  and  makes  her  pro- 


duce all  Things,  comes  not  but 
of  Heaven,  but  falls  down  from 
the  Air.  Some  by  the  Word 
Celeftial,underftand  Divine  :  an 
Interpretation  that  agrees  but  ill 
with  the  Opinion  of  Epicurus, 
who  would  not  allow  the  Gods 
to  be  the  Authours  of  Things. 
Yet  the  other  Poets  ufe  th» 
Words  Aer,  TEther,  Coeium  dc 
Deus,  to  fignify  the  fame  Thing. 
Hence  Clemens.  Alexand.  out  of 
J^fchylus,  Strom.  5.  ZdlV  & 
ou$i^^,  Z<<L'V  TS  >>?',  Z(i\"  3^  B^^vi^j 
ZdlV  Tol  ^cflv^ijL,.  Jupiter  is  the 
Air,  Jupiter  is  the  Earth,  Jupi- 
ter is  Heaven,  Jupiter  is  all 
Things.  Thiis  Ariftotle  in  the 
firft  Book,  de  Generat.  fays,  thac 
fome  afcribe  to  the  Earth,  as  ic 
were,  a  Female  Nature,  and 
make  her  a  Mother,  but  call  the 
Heavens  the  Sun,  and  other 
Things  of  like  Nature,  a  Father. 
And  this  Opinion  Virgil  follows, 
Georg.  2.  V.  325. 

Tum  Pater  Omnipotens  fcecun- 

dis  imbribus  iEther 
Conjugis  in  gremium  la:ta;  de- 

Icendit,  &  omnes 
Magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus 

corpore,  foetus. 

For    then    Almighty   jove   de- 
fcends,  and  pours 

Into  his  buxom  Bride,  his  fruit- 
ful Show'rs  : 

And   hiixing    his    large  Limbs 
with  hers,  he  feeds 

Her  Births    with   timely  Juice, 
andfofters  teeming  Seeds. 

Dryd. 
Z  p<^4.  And 
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And  (o  each  Part  returns,  when  Bodies  die,  7 

^65  What  came  from  Earth  to  Earth,   what  from  the  Sky  > 
Dropt  down,  afcends  again,  and  mounts  on  high.     S 
For  Death  does  not  deftroy,  but  difunite 
The  Seeds,  and  change  their  Order,  and  tkeirSite: 
Then  makes  new  Combinations,  whence  arife 

970  In  Bodies  all  thofe  great  Varieties  :  (thence 

Their  Change  in  Colour,  Shape,  and  Frame  5  and 
Some  for  a  while  Enjoy,  then  Lose  their  Sense. 
From  whence,  as  we  obferv'd  before,  we  find 
It  matters  much  with  what  firft  Seeds  are  join'd : 

€>75  What  Site,  and  what  Pofition  they  maintain,  n 

What  Motion  give,  and  what  receive  again  j  > 

And  that  the  Seeds  of  Bodies  ne'er  contain  3 

Such  frail  and  tranfient  Things,  as  feem  to  lie 
On  Bodies  Surfaces,  and  change  and  die. 

580  It  matters  much,  ev  n  in  thefe  ruder  Lines, 
How,  or  with  whar,  each  (ingle  Letter  joins : 
For  the  fame  Letters,  oralmoft  the  fame. 
Make  Words  to  fignify  Earth,  Sun,  and  Flame,' 
The  Moon ,  the  Heav'n,  Corn,  Animals,  and  Trees,' 

$85  And  Sea :  but  their  Pofition  difagrees  j 

Their 
NOTES. 


954.  And  fo  each  Part,  &c.3 
Lucretius  feems  to  have  taken 
this  from  Epicharmus,  who 
peaking  of  the  Death  of  I  know 
not  whomjfays :  luuiic^h  ^  Siz- 

That  is,  He  had  been  compoun- 
ded and  wasdifToh'd,  and  re- 
Surn'd  to  the  Place  from  whence 
he  came  :  the  Earth  to  Earth, 
she  Spirit  upwards.  What  migh- 
ty Harm  is  there  in  all  this  \ 
Kone  at  all.  Euripides  too  had 
been  drawing  out  of  the  fame 
Fountain :  witnefs  thefe  Verfes  : 

"OOSV    i5    2JtOCS"©-    \S  TO  O-cD*^'    Ct^/- 
X£TO, 

I0  QCa  fJiO.  Q  \s   yvjy  • 

And  the  follovving  Verfes  are  a- 
icnb  d  CO  Ovid  : 


Bis  duo  funt  homini ;    mane$> 
caro,  fpiritus,  umbra  : 
Quatuor  ifta,   loci  bis  duo  fuf^ 
cipiunt. 
Terra  tegit  carnem,    tumulum 
circumvolat  umbi*a, 
Orcushabet  Manes,  fpiritus  a- 
ftra  petit. 

But  how  much  they  are  in  the 
right,  who,  contrary  to  the  Do- 
cTtrine  of  Lucretius,  interpret 
this  PafTage  as  a  Conceffion  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  let 
themfelves  judge.  For  let  it  be 
granted  that  our  Souls  confift  of 
the  Matter  of  ^ther,  allow  them 
made  of  Fire,  it  will  certainly 
follow  that  they  are  of  a  corpo- 
real Nature;  and  confequently 
thofe  Expofitors  are  of  the  fame 
Opinion  with  Lucretius. 

980.  It  matters,  &c.]  The  Po-  ^ 
et  has  feveral  Times  already  us'd  ? 
this  Comparifon.  See  it  explained. 
Book  I.  V.  753'    and  V.  835.   &% 
]iliewif6  Y.  643'  ^i  this  Book. 

^%6.  in 
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Their  Order's  not  alike  :  In  Bodies  fo  ; 

As  their  Seeds  Order,  Figure,    Motion  do,' 

The  Things  themfelves  muft  change,  and  vary  tea 

But 
N  O  T  B  S". 


9^6.  Tn  Bodies  Co,  Sccl  To  do 
Juftice  to  Lircretius,  whom  his 
Interpreter  in  this  Place  imper- 
fecfliy  renders,  it  is  necelTary  to 
give  his  own  Words : 

Sic  ipfis  in  rebus  item  jam  mate- 
rial 

Intervalla,  vi^,  coiinexus,  pon- 
dera,  plag«, 

Concurfus,  motus,  ordo^  pofitu- 
ra,  figurse 

Gum  permutantur,  mutari  res 
quoque  debent. 

tn  thefe  2.  v.  Intervalla,  vias,  &c. 
upon  which  our  Tranflatour  be- 
itows  but  thefe  three  Words, 
Order,  Figure,  Motion,  are  ne- 
yerthelefs  contain'd  all  the  Con- 
junijls  and  Events,  or  Properties 
and  Accidents  of  the  Epicurean 
Atoms.  The  Poet  mentions 
them  in  general.  Book  I.  v.  4^3. 
where  we  have  explain'd  in  gene- 
ral likewife  what  is  meant  by 
'^hem  :  He  alfo,  as  may  have 
been  obferv'd,  has  frequently 
piade  Mention  of  fome  of  them 
in  many  Places  of  his  Argu- 
inents :  but  this  being  the  fole 
Place  where  he  has  put  them  all 
together,  I  have  referv'd  it  to 
give  a  particular  Explication  of 
them  one  by  one.  I,  Intervalla, 
the  Intervals,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Diftance  and  Space  that  inter- 
venes between  the  Atoms,  when 
they  a/Temble  or  come  together 
to  produce  concrete  Bodies,  II. 
\ix,  the  Ways,  are  the  Regions 
^nd  Places,  out  of  which,  into 
which,  through  which,  and  in 
which  the  Atoms  are  mov'd  and 
continue.  III.  Connexus,  the 
Connexions  are  the  Proximities 
by  which  the  Atoms  are  more  or 
lefs  clofely  join'd  together,  IV. 
Pondera,  Weight  is  the  natural 
Motion,  by  which  they  ^?  wr- 


ry'd  downwards  by  their  own 
Heavinefs,  in  a  dired  Line,  or 
decline  a  little  from  it.  V.  Pla* 
ga»,  the  Strokes  or  Blows,  which 
make  them  rebound  when  they 
ftrike  one  another.  VI.  Con- 
curfus, the  Concourfe  or  Meet^ 
ing  of  the  Atoms,  by  which  they 
aliemble  and  grow  together^ 
VII.  Motus,  Motion,  is  the 
Lation ,  by  which  they  ar$ 
borne  upwards,  downwards,  or 
any  other  way.  VIII.  Ordo, 
The  Order  is  the  Ordination,and 
Difpofition,  which  they  keep  a- 
mong  themfelves  in  the  Procrea^ 
tion  of  Things.  IX.  Pofitura, 
the  Site  and  Pofition  in  which 
they  are  placed.  X.  Figur«,  th$ 
Figures  are  die  exteriour  Forms 
which  they  exhibit  in  Things* 
Now  fome  of  thefe  are  call'd 
Conjunds  or  Properties  j  others. 
Events,  or  Accidents.  Of  the 
Conjuncfts  three  are  faid  to  be 
primary  :  of  the  Events,  twoo 
The  three  Conjunds  of  the  A- 
toms  are  Magnitude,  Figure  and 
Weight,  on  which  the  other 
Conjunds  depend.  For  Motion, 
Concourfe,  and  Stroke,  are  a 
Confequence  of  Weight.  The 
two  Events  are  their  Site,  and 
Order,  on  which  the  other  E- 
vents  likewife  depend  ;  for  the 
Intervals  and  Connexions  de- 
pend on  the  Site  and  Pofition  of 
the  Atoms :  and  the  Ways,  Pla^ 
ces,  or  Regions,  on  their  Order, 
Moreover,  Lucretius  will  hav^ 
all  the  Qualities  of  concrete 
Things  to  proceed  from  all  the 
Conjuncfls  and  Events  of  the  A- 
toms  *,  tho  Epicurus  feems  to 
acknowledge  but  three  of  theni. 
to  be  necelTary  :  Figure,  Site  and 
Order  ;  as  may  he  {"een  in  Laer^ 
tius,  lib.  10,  Empiricus  adv, 
Phyf.  lib.  2,  and  Ladantius, 
lib.  3,    cap.  17.    And  as  to  th^ 
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But  now  attend  ;  I'll  teach  thee  fomething  new  • 
'Tis  ftrange,   but  yet  'tis  Reafon,  and  'tis  true:      ' 
Ev'n  what  we  now  with  greateft  Eafe  receive, 
Seem'd  ftrange  at  firft,    and  we  could  fcarce  believe  : 
And  what  we  wonder  at,  as  Years  increafe. 
Will  feem  more  plain,  and  all  our  Wonder  ceafe. 
For  look,  the  Heav'n,  the  Stars,  the  Sun,   the  Moon; 
If  on  a  iuddain  to  us  Mortals  fliown, 
Difcover'd  now,  and  never  feen  before, 
What  could  have  rais'd  the  Peoples  Wonder  more  ? 
What  could  be  more  admir'd  at  here  below  ? 

I  ooo  Ev'n  you  had  been  furpriz'd  at  fuch  a  Show. 

But  now,  all,  cloy'd  with  thefe,  fcarce  caft  an  Eye, 
Or  think  it  worth  the  Pains  to  view  the  Sky. 
Wherefore  fly  no  Opinion,    caufe  'tis  New;  f 

But  ftridiy  fearch,  and  after  careful  View,  S* 

1 005  Rejed,  if  False  j  embrace  it,  if  'tis  True.  S 

Now 
NOTES, 


Manner  how  all  the  Qualides  of 
concrete  Bodies  proceed  from 
thefe  three  laft  Conjunds  and  E- 
vents  of  the  Atoms,  you  may 
confult  P.  GafTendusl.  10.  in  La- 
€rt.  pag.  218.  and  317.  where  all 
thofe  Matters  are  at  large  ex- 
plain'd. 

989.  But  now,  &c.]  The  Seeds 
Iseing  now  rightly  prepar'd,  and 
mftruded  with  Motion,  he  re- 
quires a  Work  of  them,  than 
which  nothing  is  greaterjnothing 
more  prudent,  nothing  more  no- 
ble. He  builds  with  them  other 
Earths,  other  Suns,  other  Stars, 
and  in  a  Word,  innumerable 
Worlds  in  the  Infinite  Void.  He 
owns  this  Opinion  to  be  new 
and  incredible  •,  but  will  not  have 
it  therefore  rejecfted  :  And  would 
his  Memmius  be  attentive'  to  his 
Arguments,  and  weigh  the  Mat- 
ter ferioufly,  it  would  da^y  ap- 
pear lefs  and  lefs  ftrange  and 
wonderful  t  for  many  Things 
feem  indeed  aftoniiliing  for  a 
while,  to  which  when  Men  are 
once  accuftomed,  they  no  longer 
fuipedl  the  Truth  of  them. 
^'mcc  yU-'v  T£  KocTyWoj  a,7rc\^i  eio-} 
@[D'  o^.oios  TaTWj    o7t    dvo^oioij 


fays  Epicurus  to  Herodotus. 

Here  the  TranRatour  has  to- 
tally omitted  the  four  following 
Verfes  of  his  Authour  : 

Quasrit    enim   ratione   animus, 

cum  fumma  loci  fit 
Infinita  foris  h«c  extra  moenia 

mundi  ; 
Quid  fit  ibi  porro,    quo  profpi- 

cere  ufque  velit  mens, 
Atque  animi  jadus  liber  quo  per- 

volet  ipfe. 

And  indeed  the  Interpreters  vary 
in  Opinion  concerning  them ; 
fome  retain  them  abfolutely,  o- 
thers  as  pofitively  reje<fi  them. 
In  my  Opinion  they  are  neither 
abfurd  nor  ufelels :  for  they  ex- 
plain the  Argument  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  Difputation ;  and  the 
Meaning  of  them  is  this :  For  I 
aslc,  fays  Lucretius,  fince  with- 
out the  Walls  of  this  World, 
thefe  vifible  Heavens,  there  is  aa 
infinite  Space,  what  is  contain'd 
in  that  Space,  into  which  the 
Mind  is  defirous  to  look,  and  by 
its  own  Strength  can  freely  confi- 
der  without  any  Hindrance  or 
Obiiru«ruo4i,  This  is  th^  inter.=j 
pretation 
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Now  I  have  prov'd  before,  this  Mighty  Space 
Is  Infinite,  and  knows  no  loweft  Place, 
Noruppermoft:  no  Bounds  this  All  concroul ; 
For  that's  againft  the  Nature  of  the  Whole.  Cmove 

ioio     Thro'  this  Vast  Space  (ince  Seeds  then  always 
With  various  Turns,  and  from  eternal  ftrove  ; 
Who  can  imagin  there  fliould  only  rife  '7 

Our  fingle  Earth,  our  Air,  and  but  our  Skies,    V 
Whilft  all  the  other  Matter  fcatter'd  lies?  3 

1 01 5  Efpecially,  fince  thefe  from  Change  arofe. 

When  the  unthinking  Seeds,  by  various  Blows, 
Now  this,  now  that  Way  mov'd,  at  laft  were  hurl'd 
Into  the  decent  Order  of  this  World, 
And  made  fit  Combinations ;  whence  began 

1020  The  Earth,  the  Heav'n,  the  Sea,  and  Beaft,  and  ManJ 
Thus  then  'tis  prov'd,  and  certain,  that  elfewhere, 
Thebufy  Atoms  join,  as  well  as  here:  (arife. 

Such  Earths,   fuch  Seas,  fuch  Men,  fuch  Beasts 
All  like  to  thofe  furrounded  by  our  Skies, 

1025      Again  :  when  there  can  be  no  hindring  Caufe, 
But  Place  and  Seed  enough;  by  Nature's  Laws 

Things 
NOTES, 


]gretation  our  Tranflatour  him- 
ielf  gives  this  Paflage  in  the  La- 
tine  Edition  of  Lucretius. 

1006.  Now,&c.]  If  you  will 
give  Credit  to  Epicurus,  it  is 
certain,  that  there  is  an  infinite 
Void  •,  and  that  an  Infinity  of 
Seeds  are  flying  up  and  down  in 
it  ;  but  all  thofe  Seeds  did  not 
combine  into  one  Body  to  com- 
pofe  this  World  of  ours  :  Why 
then  fliould  we  not  believe,  that 
in  other  Parts  of  the  infinite 
Space;  fome  Atoms  compofe 
other  Frames,  very  like,  or  un- 
like this  World  which  we  inha- 
bit and  behold  ;  efpecially  fince 
the  {^me  Nature  reigns  every 
where,  and  exercifes  the  fame 
J»ower  in  all  the  Parts  of  the  in- 
finite Void.  This  Argument  is 
contain'd  in  I5>.  v.  Epicurus 
himfelf  writes  thus  to  Herodotus: 

Ctivipx,°0  '-    *''  ^  kcctv,vc4aov'3  cu 


TOiHTOU  cCro/^oi  (SE,  iov  civ  yivoiro 
0  y.o<T[A.(^  ovr^,  VI  S^  cov  dv'uroi- 
M9«!f  rt.'A^(^)  aV«5-Vvot,  CfoMel- 
bomius  reads  it)   er    eiV  'ErsTrs- 

IjUTTcS  i'C^ov  '^     'cr£o?   r   oi'TreiQjixy 

1025.  Again,  ^c]  In  thefe 
p.  V.  he  argues  farther  to  this 
Purpofe.  When  all  Things  thac 
are  rsquifite  for  the  Production 
of  any  Thing  are  ready  and  at 
Hand,  why  fliould  not  that 
Thing  be  produc'd  ?  But  there 
is  a  fufficient  Store  of  Matter,  a 
Place  befides  very  proper;  nor  is 
there  wanting  that  Strength  and 
Power  of  Nature,  which  com- 
pos'd  this  World  of  ours,  ofA- 
toms  that  met  fortuitoufly,  and 
combin'd  and  join'd  together : 
Why  then  fliould  not  the  fame 
Nature  join  together  other  Mat- 
ter likewife,  which  is  prepar'd 
for  ber,  and  obedient  to  her  ; 
3.n4 
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Things  muft  be  made :  Now  if  the  Seed  furmount 
The  utmoft  Stretch  of  Numbers  vaft  Account  i 
And  the  fame  Nature  can  compofe  a  Mafs, 
'1030  As  once  in  this,  in  any  other  Place ; 

It  plainly  follows,  that  there  muft  arife         (Skies, -v 

Diftind  and  numerous  Worlds,  Earths,  Men,  and  V 

In  Places  diftant,  and  remote  from  this.  J 

Now  farther  add :    No  Species  has  but  One, 

1 035  Which  is  begun,  increased,  and  grows  alone  : 

Bu 
N or B  S, 


^nd  produce  other  Heavens,  o- 
ther  Earths,  other  Seas,  Men, 
Animals,  &c,  in  other  Places  of 
the  infinite  Void  i  Metrodorus, 
jin  intimate  Friend  of  Epicurus, 
has  compriz'd  this  and  the  prece- 
ding Argument  in  thefe  Words: 
ttTOTTov  efvae  c/v  fjLiyt^hca  'SJiS'io) 
ivct  sdx^jJ  ym^mouy    Vj  'ivct  aoa- 

v^  TO  'STA^G;^  l^Aov  oL  S  cl-jrei^ 
TCL  OUTIA  ^vou  '     ^  j^   o  p9p  noa- 


,    rot  ^  curia, 


WvTCt  tt7r«(^  Sf,  caV  oh  0  )L0(J' 
fc(^  7270V5V,  dvdyK^i  otVejfSiT  eivou, 
c^TTs  yb  rA  'srctVTsc  yiyoviv  curia, 
ixfi  Kj  roi  ^TVOTZMor/ucit^Ja,,  Plutar- 
chus  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  lib.  1. 
cap.  5. 

1034.  Now  farther,  &c.]  Laft- 
ly,  he  propofes  his  third  Argu- 
pient  in  thefe  10.  v.  Coniider 
all  created  Things,  you  will  find 
in  each  Kind  a  numerous  Train 
of  like  Animals,  which  are  call'd 
Individuals  :  as  in  the  human 
Kind  ,  Men ;  in  the  Brute, 
Beafts,  8cc.  Will  you  then  pre- 
tend that  there  is  only  one  Sun, 
and  one  Earth  *,  fince  the  Sun, 
the  Earth,  the  Heavens  &:c.  are 
alike  fubjecfl  to  perifli,  as  are  the 
other  Compound  Bodies.  For  ac- 
cording to  the  Dodrine  of  thofc 
Philofophers,  againlV  whom  Lu- 
cretius here  difputes,  the  Rcafoa 
why  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Ani- 
mals contain  many  of  each  Kind 
is,    becaufe  the  Individuals  dy. 

Thus  our  Poet  ends  his  Argu- 
2?ients  to  prove  ^h^  plurality  of 


Worlds,  But  Epicurus  and  Lu 
cretins  were  not  the  only  Mei 
who  held  an  infinite  Number  o 
Worlds.  For,  to  fay  Nothing 
of  Plutarch,  who,  in  the  1.  d 
Placit.  Philofoph.  fays  exprefly 
there  are  many  Worlds  :  nor  o 
Heraclitusj  who,  together  witl 
the  Stoicks,  held  an  Innumerabi 
lity  of  Worlds  fucceffively,  a 
they  call'd  it,  that  is  to  fay,  tha 
the  Worlds  were  renew  *d  ant 
made  out  of  one  another:  nor  o 
Heraclides,  who,  as  well  as  tht 
Pythagoreans,  believ'd  all  thi 
Stars  that  glitter  in  the  Heavens 
and  light  this  Globe  of  ours,  t( 
be  fo  many  other  Worlds  :  not  t( 
mention,  I  fay,  any  of  thefe,  i: 
is  certain  from  the  Teftimony  oi 
Stobaeus,  Eclog.  Fhyf.  lib.  9 
that  Animaxander,  Anaximenes. 
Archelaus,  Xenophanes,  Dioge- 
nes, Leucippus,  admitted  an  in- 
finite Number  of  Worlds.  To 
thefe  we  may  likewife  add  Anax- 
archus,  who,  as  Plutarch  fays, 
drew  Tears  from  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  telling  him,  that  the 
Number  of  Worlds  was  infinite. 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  Ipoke 
aloud,  that  there  were  infinite 
Worlds :  And  their  Difciple  Me- 
trodorus too  was  of  the  fame  O- 
pinion,  and  faid,  that  it  is  no 
lefs  abfurd  to  imagin  there  is  but 
one  World  in  the  infinite  llni- 
verfe,  than  it  would  be  to  affirm, 
that  but  one  Blade  of  Corn  i^ 
growing  in  a  vaft,  fpacious,  and 
fruitful  Plain:  as  Plutarch  wit- 
nelfes  in  the  Place  above-cited. 
Thales  indeed  aifirm'd  there  is 

km 
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But  ev*ry  ktWD  does  certainly  contain 
Of  Individuals  a  numerous  Train ; 
As  Bird,  and  filent  Fifh,  as  Beaft  and  Man : 
Therefore  the  Species  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  (On»* 
1 040  Of  He  Av*N,  and  Earth,  muft  needs  have  More  than 
For  ev  ry  one  of  thefe  is  made,  and  grows    (thofe  -v 
By  the  fame   Natur:_.*s  Cath'lick  Laws,    with  V 
^Vhofe  fpacious  Kinds  do  num'rous  Trains  inclofe.  j 

I£ 
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but  one  World,  and  that  it  was 
created  by  God.  Empedocles  too 
taught  the  fame  Dodtrine ;  but 
then  he  held  it  to  confift  of  a 
»rery  fmall  Particle  of  the  Uni- 
v^erfe.  Yet  why  may  there  not 
be  an  a<ftual  Multiplicity,  tho' 
not  an  Infinity  of  Worlds  :  Let 
us  content  our  felves  with  the 
Belief  of  a  PoflTibility  that  there 
may  be  more  than  we  know,  or 
are  aware  of:  For  Indefinite  is 
not  Infinite  ;  Man  may  not  find 
the  Term,  and  yet  a  Term  there 
may  be.  Let  us  only  modeftly 
remember  to  referve  the  Infinite, 
which  the  Divines  term  Eflentiai, 
that  the  Speculation  may  be  the 
fafer.  The  rational  and  acute 
Bruno  has  travel'd  far  on  this 
Argument,  and  ftrives  to  evince 
that  there  is  a  Plurality  of 
Worlds  :  and  for  my  Part,  fo 
long  as  the  Confideration  of 
thefe  Things  rather  adds  to,  and 
heightens  the  Adoration  of  that 
inhiiite  Power  of  the  great 
GOD,  who,  even  by  the  Au- 
thour  of  theEpiftle  to  the  He- 
brews, is  more  than  once  only 
faid  to  have  created  THE 
WORLDS,  Heb.  i.  2.  and  xi,  3. 
I  can  not  fee,  why  we  Ihould  cen- 
fure  fuch  as  have  favour'd  and 
promoted  thefe  Doctrines  and 
Opinions  :  among  whom,  befides 
the  Antients  before  mentioned, 
I  are  many  of  our  late  and  beft 
j  Aftronomers,  as  Kepler,  Tycho 
(Brahe,  Galileo,  Des  Cartes, 
!  Qaflftnclwsj  Heycliusj  and  diygij 


others  of  extraordinary  Note  and 
Reputation  :  Yet  we  need  not  be 
obftinate,  or  too  dogmatical,  a^ 
deo  nefas  cxiftimandum  eft  est 
fcrutari,  qux  Deus  voluit  eflc 
celata,  fays  Ladiantius,  in  his 
Treatife  de  Origine  Erroris. 
And  whether  or  no  there  be  more 
Worlds  than  one,  God  only 
knows,  who  is  both  intus  and 
foris  ;  not  as  in  loco,  but  as  be- 
ing Ens  infinitum,  Principium- 
que,  cui  omne  innititur  Ens.  I 
will  therefore  conclude  this  infi- 
nitely confounding  and  incom- 
prehenfible  Subjea  with  thefe 
very  pertinent  Words  of  Pliny, 
who,  fpeakingof  the  Globe  ot 
this  vaft  Univerfe,  fays  :  Furor 
eft,  profe<fto  furor  eft  egredi  ex 
eo,  &  tanquam  ejus  cunda  plane 
jam  fint  nota,  ita  fcrutari  extra  2 
quafi  verb  menfuram  ullius  ret 
poflit  agere  qui  fui  nefciat,  auE 
mens  hominis  videre  qua:  mun- 
dus  ipfe  non  capiat.  Kat.  Hift. 
lib.  2.  cap.  I.  'Tis  a  Madneft, 
indeed  a  meer  Madnefs,  to  go 
beyond  the  Limits  of  this  World, 
and  to  be  perpetually  feeking 
without  it ;  as  if  we  had  already 
attain'd  a  perfed  Knowledge  of 
the  Things  that  are  within  it  t 
For  how  can  he,  who  knows  not 
his  own,  take  the  exacft  Dimen- 
fions  of  any  Thing  elfe :  or  how 
iliould  the  Wit  of  any  Man  pre- 
tend to  perceive  thoie  Things, 
which  the  very  World  it  felf  can 
not  comprehend  oy  contain  ? 

X044.  If 
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Ifthisyouunderftand,  you'll  plainly  fee 
1045  How  the  vaft  Mass  of  Matter,  Nature,   free 
From  the  proud  Care  of  any  medling  Deity, 
Does  work  by  her  own  private  Strength,  and  move 
Without  the  Trouble  of  the  Pow'rs  Above. 

iFoi 
NOTES. 
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1044.  li  this,  dec."]  In  thefe 
15.  V.  Lucretius,  after  his  ufual 
IManner,  takes  Occaiion  from 
the  foregoing  Pofitionsj  to  fall 
foul  upon  Providence  :  He  has 
before  given  Peace  and  Quiet  to 
his  Gods ;  becaufe  Nothing  can 
hs  happy  that  has  any  Thing  to 
do  :  But  let  us  now  fuppofe,  fays 
he,  that  this  blefs'd  and  happy 
Deity  can  be  difturb'd  and  vex'd 
with  Bufinefs  or  the  Care  of  any 
Thing  :  yet  what  Strength,  what 
Power  is  fufficient  to  prefideover, 
and  to  govern  an  infinite  Num- 
ber ol  Worlds,  of  Suns,  of 
Earths,  Sec.  ?  For  to  rule  an  in- 
finite Number  of  Worlds,  is  too 
great  an  Office  to  be  adminillred 
with  Eafe,  even  by  a  God  who 
would  be  always  bufy,  and  allow 
JiimfelfnoReft  at  all.'  Thus  our 
impious  Poet  treats  that  puny 
God,  whom  he  feign'd  to  be 
like  Man  ;  and  at  length  he  con- 
cludes the  Whole  with  a  Scoff 
that  Atheifts  commonly  advance, 
and  which  indeed  is  of  more 
Weight  than  his  Argument  a- 
gainft  Providence.  Epicurus 
writes  to  the  fame  Purpofe  to 
Pythodesi  Kof^iv  ov  ro/Vyt^JTs- 

4i>>  ^  ctVctroA^v,    k)  S'vcriVy   k^  tcC" 

t®'  T/v^  vo^/^g^r  ;<^f>j"voa  ^eiS^; 

Gvf^(^Q\H(n  's;ps^y[JL<j.Ti\cUy    kj  (p^^'~ 

etAAct  dSxm'^    Hj  cpoQ(>)y    K)  'Z2>0o- 

Thus  we  fee  that  Lucretius 
was  fo  inveterate  an  Enemy  to 
the  Divine  Providence  and  Oni- 


nipotencCjthat  he  could  not  com- 
prehend what  Virgil  not  long  af 
ter  him  vifibly  faw  and  believ'd. 
when  in  his  4th  Georg.  v.  221.  he 
faid. 


Deum  namque  ire  per  om- 


Terrafque,     Tracftufque  Maris, 
Ccelumque  profundum,  ^c. 

But  the  Doctrine  of  Epicurus 
would  not  fuffer  our  Poet  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods  was  fufficiently  powerful 
to  govern  the  Affairs  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  ;  and  therefore  he  held,that 
all  Things  arrive  by  Accident, 
and  that  Chance  is  the  fupream 
Difpofer  and  Governour  of  all. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  em- 
brac'd  this  Opinion,  having  ob- 
ferv'd,  Malis  efle  bene,  &c  bonis 
male  :  i.  e.  to  ufe  the  Words  of 
St.  Ambrofe,  Improbos  abunda- 
re  bonis,  &  bonos  egere  t  That 
the  wicked  abound  in  good 
Things,  and  that  the  Good  are 
in  Want.  An  impious  Beliej^ 
which  even  Cicero  himfelf  con- 
demns in  the  firft  Book  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  where  he 
fays :  Sunt  Philofophi,  &  fue- 
runt,  qui  omnino  nullam  habere 
cenfercht  humanarum  reruni 
procurationem  Deos.  Qubrum. 
fi  vera  eft  fententia,  qusj  poteft 
eife  Pietas,  qua2  Religio  ?  H^ec 
enim  omnia  pui'e  &  cafte  tribu- 
enda  Deorum  numini  ita  funt, 
fi  animadvertuntur  ab  his,  &  fi 
eft  aliqufd  a  Diis  immortalibus 
hominum  generi  tributum.  Siri 
autem  Dii  neque  pofTunt  nos  ju- 
vare,  neque  volunt,  nee  curani: 
omnino,  nee,  quodagamus,  ani- 
mad?ertunt,  nee  eft,  quod  abhiS 
«id  hominum  vitam  permanere 
poflVi 
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For  how,  Good  Gods  !  can  thofe  that  live  in  Peace, 
1050  In  undifturb'd  and  everlafting  Eafe, 

Rule  this  vaft  All  ?    Their  lab 'ring  Thoughts  divide 
'Twixt  Heav'n  and  Earth,and  all  their  Motions  guide? 
Send  Heat  to  us,  the  various  Orbs  controul. 
Or  be  immenfe,  and  fpread  o'er  all  the  Whole  ? 

fthrown,' 
1055  Or  hide  the  Heavn   in  Clouds,  whence  Thunder 
Beats  ev'n  their  own  afpiring  Temples  dovx/n  ? 
Or  thro'  vaft  Defarts  breaks  th*  innocent  Wood, 
Nor  hurts  the  Bad,  but  ftrikes  the  Juft  and  Good  ? 
Learn  next,  th*  Infinite  Mass  fends  new  Supplies 
E060  Into  the  World  already  form'd,  whence  Skies, 

And 
-NO  TBS, 


poffit,  quid  eft,  quod  ullos  Diis 
immortalibus  cultus,  honores, 
preces  adhibeamus  ?  In  £pecie  au- 
tem  ficfti^  limulationis,  licut  re- 
liqiu'e  virtuteSj  ita  pietas  inefle 
non  poteftj  cum  qua  fimul  & 
Sancf^itatem  &  Religionem  tolii 
necefle  eft.  Quibus  lublatis  per- 
turbatio  vit^e  fequitur  3c  magna 
confufio  :  atque  haud  fcio  an  pi- 
etate  adverfus  Deos  fublata,  fides 
etiam  &  focietas  humani  generis, 
&  una  exceJIentiffima  virtus  ju- 
ftiti^  tollatur. 

1049.  Good  Gods]  Proh  fan- 
6i3.  Deiim  tranquilla  pecftora  pa- 
ce !  fays  Lucretius.  And  Epicu- 
rus is  obferv^d  by  Dionyfius,  Bi- 
iliop  of  Alexandria,  to  fill  his 
Books  with  Oaths  and  Adjurati- 
ons :    *  Of  xa^-  0  ^  o^y-'ia/JLH^  f^v^^as' 

yuV  T€  cu/jzyc^^  ticfc  A/a,  Jtj  vi 
A:*  elt,o^v.cay  rag  c/VTyv;(_ctvov/(xr, 

©s&Ty*  Eufebius,  Pra:p.  lib.  14,. 
cap.  27.  He  afferts  many  Oaths 
and  Adjurations  in  his  Books, 
fwearing  often,  and  adjuring  his 
Readers  by  Jupiter  and  all  the 
Gods.  And  we  may  find  Lucre- 
tius too  fometimes  of  this  Hu- 
mour, as  appears  by  this  Paflage, 
and  fome  others,  that  may  be 
obferv'd  here  and  there  in  his 
?oem. 


1059.  Learn,  Scc.l  Having 
built  an  infinite  Number  o^ 
Worlds,  and  atfirm'd  them  to  be 
mortal  like  Animals,  he  now  in 
thefe  12.  V.  aflerts,  that  they  are 
nouriili'd,  increafe,  and  fome* 
times  diminilli,  and  at  length  dy 
away.  For  the  infinite  Univerfe 
fupplies  Seeds,  which  the  World 
receives,  and  they  duly  joining 
with  it,  it  becomes  more  ftrong 
and  vigorous :  when  it  emits,  and 
parts  with  as  many  Seeds  as  it 
receives,  then  it  ftints  its 
Growth,  and  ftays  at  a  Stand, 
that  is,  neither  increafes,  nor  de- 
creafes  :  But  when  more  feeds  fly 
away  from  the  World  than  it  re- 
ceives, and  are  duly  conjoin'd  to 
its  Mafs,  then  it  wexes  feeble^ 
decays  by  Degrees,  and  draws  to 
an  End. 

This  was  the  Opinion  of  Epi- 
curus, and  he  grounded  this  Be- 
lief on  thefe  Reafons  :  I.  Be- 
caufe  the  World  was  once  made, 
and  had  its  Beginning  in  Time; 
as  Cicero  fays,  i.  de  Nat.  Deor, 
ir.  Becaufe  he  held  the  World  to 
be  of  a  like  Nature  with  Ani- 
mals. IIL  Becaufe  each  indivi- 
dual Part  of  this  World  confifts 
of  Bodies  that  are  born  and  dy. 
IV.  Becaufe  there  is  a  continual 
War  between  all  the  Parts  that 
compofe  this  Whole,  which  are 
always  contending  with  one  ano- 
A  a  ther. 
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And  this  vaft  Ball  of  Earth,  and  boift'rous  Seas, 
And  fpacious  Air  grow  bigger,  and  increafe: 
For  all  to  their  own  proper  Kinds  retire. 
To  Earth  the  earthy*  firy  Parts  to  Fire, 

i  065  To  Water  watry ;  till  they  grow  as  great 
As  Nature's  fixt  and  fteady  Laws  permit!! 
For  as  in  AnilMals,  when  ev  ry  Vein 
Receives  no  more  than  what  flies  off  again,' 
They  can  increafe  no  more :    fuch  Means  fecure 

soyoThofe  Things  from  farther  Growth,  when  once  mature 

"      Foi 

NOTES, 


therjand  which  Contention  iiiult 
of  Neceffity  weaken,  and  will  at 
length  occalion  the  Deftrudion 
of  the  whole  Frame.  V.  Becaufe 
he  would  not  allow  any  Thing 
in  Nature  to  be  not  born,  incor- 
ruptible, and  eternal,except  thefe 
three  Things,  the  Atoms,  the 
Void,  and  the  to  -zzroty  ALL,  or 
theUniverfe.  But  thefe  Opini- 
ons of  his  concerning  his  infinite 
Worlds,  or  the  Decay  of  this, 
depending  on  his  abfurd,  fortui- 
tous Concourfe,  muft  of  Necef- 
fity have  the  fame  Fate,  and  fall 
with  it.  Belides,  we  may  bid  a- 
ny  Man,  who  is  fond  of  thefe  O- 
pinions,  look  on  the  Face  of  the 
World,  as  it  is  painted  in  Hifto- 
ries  down  from  the  Trojan 
Wars,  (for  I  prefs  not  more  anti- 
€nt,  infallible  Records,)  about 
tvhich  Time  Society  firit  began, 
and  he  will  fee  it  look  as  young 
BOW,  as  it  did  then,  and  that  its 
is  lliil  as  great. 

However  fome  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Chriftian  Church  have 
not  dilTented  from  this  Opinion  : 
efpecially  not  St.  Cyprian,  who 
writes  to  Demetrianus  in  thefe 
Words:  Scire  debes  jam  Mun- 
dum  non  illis  viribus  ftare,  qui- 
bus  prius  fteterat :  nee  vigore  ac 
robore  eo  elfe,  quo  ante  pr.^vale- 
bat.  Hoc,  etiara  nobis  tacenti- 
bus,  &  nulla  de  Scripturis  fancftis 
prr^dicationibufque  divinis  docu- 
msnta  pr^bentibus,  Mundus  ipfe 
jam  loquitur,  dc  occafum  fui  re- 
sum  labentium  probation*  tefta~ 


tur.  IsTon  hyeme  nutriendis  fe 
minibus  tanta  imbrium  copif 
eft  :  lion  frugibus  seftate  tor- 
rendis  folita  flagrantia  eft  :  ne( 
fie  verna  temperie  fata  Ixta  funt 
nee  adeo  arboreis  foetibus  autum- 
no  f^cunda  funt  :  Minus  de  ef 
foflis  &  fatigatis  fontibus  eruun- 
tur  marmorum  crufta :  minu: 
auri  &  argenti  opes  fuggerunt : 
exhaufta  jam  metalla,  Sc  paupe 
res  ven<E  breviantur  in  dies  fin- 
gulos :  Decrefcit  in  arvis  agrico- 
la  :  in  mari  nauta  :  miles  in  ca- 
ftris  i  innocentia  in  foro  :  jufti- 
tia  in  judicio  :  in  amicitia  Con- 
cordia :  in  artibus  peritia :  ir 
moribus  difciplina.  Minuatui 
necelTe  eft,  quidque  fine  jam 
proximo  in  occidua,  &  in  extre* 
ma  devergit. 

10^7.  For  usi  &c,]  Ovid.  Me- 
tam.  15.  v.  214.  fays  to  the  fame 
Purpofe  with  Lucretius. 

Noftra  quoque  ipforum  fempef, 

requieqiie  fine  ulla. 
Corpora  vertuntur  :    nee  quod 

fuimufve,  fumufve, 
Cras  erimus.— — • 


Which  Dryden  thus  renders : 

Thus   ev'n    our    Bodies    daily 
Change  receive  j 

Some  Part  of  what  was  theirs  be- 
fore they  leave  : 

Nor  are  To-*Day  what  Yefterdayi 
they  were : 

Nor  the  whole  Sam€  To-morrow 
will  appear, 

3071.  For 
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For  that  which  looks  fo  fair,  fo  gay,'  and  young, 
Climbs  to  Maturity,  grows  great,  and  ftrong, 
That  many  Parts  receives,  and  ftill  retains. 
And  rpends  but  few  :  becaufe  thro'  all  the  Veins 

K075  The  little  nour*fhing  Parts,  with  Eafe  diffus'd. 
Are  there  in  little  Space  confin'd,  and  us'd 
For  Growth  :  but  few  fly  off,  and  break  the  Chain,' 
And  get  their  former  Liberty  again. 
For  tho'  Things  lofe  their  Parts,  when  they  are  gone,' 

1080  Some  new  Supplies  of  other  Seeds  come  on. 

And  more  than  they  have  loft :    Thus  Things  endure,; 
Look  gay,  and  young,  until  they  grow  mature. 
Thence  by  Degrees  our  Strength  melts  all  away, 
And  treach'rous  Age  creeps  on,  and  Things  decay  : 

1^85  For  Bodies,  now  grown  big,  and  large,  which  ceafe 
From  their  continued  Growth,  nor  more  increafe, 
Still  wafte  the  more,  their  Parts  difperfe  with  Eafe . 
The  nour'fhing  Parts  comeflowly  on,  and  few. 
Too  fmall  decaying  Nature  to  renew  j 

The 
I^  O  r  E  S, 


1 07 1.  For  that,  &c.]  Having 
aflerted  that  his  Worlds  grow 
Sometimes  bigger,  fometimes 
kfs ,  he  explains  in  thefe  27.  v. 
the  whole  Reafon  of  the  Growth 
and  Decay  of  Animals,  and  af- 
firms that  the  lame  Reafon  holds 
good  in  other  Things  likewife. 
Now  Animals  grow,  beeaufe  in 
the  firft  Part  of^their  Life,  more 
Kourifliment  is  converted  into 
their  Subftance,  than  departs,  and 
is  loft  from  it :  in  the  middle 
Part  of  their  Life,  when  they  ^re 
grown  to  Maturity,  as  much  on- 
ly is  converted  into  the  Subftance, 
iis  goes  away  from  it  :  then  the 
Age  of  the  Animal  is  at  a  Stand  5 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Animal  nei- 
ther grows,  nor  decreafes  :  but  in 
its  declining  Age,  more  flies  a- 
way  from  its  Subftance,  than  is 
converted  into  it.  Thus  the  A- 
nimal  increafcs  ^nd  waftes  away: 
but  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in 
the  firft  Part  of  Life  more  is  re- 
ceiv'd  and  conjoin'd,  in  the  mid- 
dle Part  as  much,  and  in  che  laft 
kfs,     "  ' 

to  ^nquu-e 


1^  the  Po9t  does  not  think  fit 

4^4  ir*4€?4  tiiie 


Reafon  of  that  is  conceai'd,  and 
to  my  Knowledge  ever  will  be  {q 
from  Atheifts. 

1074.  Becaufe,  &c.]  Thus  Ci- 
cero, in  the  fecond  Book  de  Nat. 
Deor.  defcribes  the  Manner,  by 
which  the  Food  is  diftributed  in-^ 
to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  le 
is  firft,  fays  he,  receiv'd  into  the 
Mouth,  to  be  chew'd  and  ground 
to  Pieces  by  the  Teeth  ;  when  ic 
is  thus  chev/'d,  it  is  convey'd 
thro'  the  Meat- pipe  into  the  Sto- 
mach, to  be  conco(fled  :  when  ic 
is  there  concodted,  it  is  carry'd 
firft  to  the  Liver,  then  to  the 
Heart,  and  is  diftributed  from 
thence  by  the  Veins  into  all  the 
other  Parts  and  Members  of  the 
Body  :  and  by  this  Means  and 
Manner  it  is,  that  the  whole  A- 
nimal  grows,  and  is  nouriih'd. 

1 08 1,  Thus  Thing?,  &Co] 
Virg.  Georg.  3,    v.  66.. 


Optima    qujeque 
mortalibus  xvi 
Prima  fugit  :     fubeunt 
,  triftifcjue  fene^^us  j 

A  s  3 


dies   miferi^ 
mprhia 
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1090  The  Stock  is  largely  fpent;  no  new  Supply, 
Sufficient  to  make  good  thofe  Parts  that  die : 
Therefore  they  needs  muft  fall,  their  Nature  broke 
By  inward  Wafting,  or  external  Stroke  ; 
Becaufe  the  Stock  of  Nourifhtnent  decays, 

1095  As  Age  creeps  on:  and  ftill  a  thoufand  Ways 
The  little  Enemies  without  oppofe. 
And  ftrive  to  kill  them  by  continual  Blows. 

And  thus  the  World  muft  fall,  tho'  new  Supply 
The  Mafs  affords  to  raife  thofe  things  that  die ; 

1 100  Yet  all  in  vain  ;  for  Nature  can  not  give 
Supplies  fufficient,  nor  the  World  receive. 
Even  now  the  World's  grown  old  :  th'  Ear*:? h  thatl 
Such  mighty  bulky  Animals  before,  (bore^ 

Now  bears  a  puny  Insect,    and  no  more.  j 

1 105  For  who  can  think  thefe  Creatures,  fram'd  above, 
The  little  Bus'nefs  offome  medling  J  ov  b,  ? 
And  thence,  to  people  this  inferiour  Ball, 
By  Homer's  golden  Chain  let  gently  fall  ? 

No 
N  O  T  £  S. 


Et  Iabor5&  dursB  rapit  indemen- 
tia  mortis. 

In  Youth  alone  unhappy  Mor- 
tals live  *, 

But  ah !  the  mighty  Blifs  is  fugi- 
tive : 

Difcolour'd  Sicknefs,  anxious  La- 
bours come, 

And  Age,  and  Death's  inexora- 
ble Doom.  Dryd. 

1098.  And  thus,  &c.3  He  con- 
cludes in  thefe  30.  v.  that  the 
World  grows  old  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  Animals  do ;  that  is 
to  fay,  that  the  Conduits  and 
PafTages  in  the  World,  which 
anfwer  to  the  Veins  in  Animals, 
being  impair'd  and  weaken'd  by 
the  continual  Blows  they  meet 
with  from  external  Bodies,  re- 
ceive with  great  Difficulty  the 
Matter  that  flows  down  out  of 
the  Infinite  Void,  and  is  proper 
to  fupport  and  repair  the  World. 
And  this  mighty  Frame  is  exten- 
ded fofar  and  wide,  that  it  parts 
with  more  Matter  out  of  its  Sub- 
ilance,    than  ic  receives  afreHi 


from  the  Void  ;  and  therefor* 
muft  of  Neceffity  diminiili,  grov 
feeble,  and  decay.  The  Earth 
as  Epicurus  held,  produc'd  for 
mcrly  of  her  own  Accord  al 
Kinds  of  Animals,  Fruits 
Trees,  &c.  but  we  now  find  b) 
Experience,  that  flie  is  paft  hei 
teeming  Time  :  and  therefore  ii 
can  not  be  deny'd,  but  that  ihc 
now  grows  old- 

1 105.  For  who,  SccJ]  I  affirm, 
fays  the  Post,  that  all  thefe 
Things  did  proceed  from  the 
Earth  :  for  Animals  were  not 
let  down  from  Heaven,  as  the 
AlTerters  of  Providence  pretend^ 
by  that  Chain,  which  none  but 
one  Homer  ever  faw  :  nor  were 
they  born  of  the  Sea,  or  from  the 
Waves  that  infult  the  Shores  %, 
But  that  very  Earth,which  at  this 
Day  feeds  and  nouriilies  all  Kinds 
of  Things,  is  the  very  fame 
Earth  that  formerly  broughlj 
them  forth. 

1 108.  ilomtr's  golden  Chain}. 
Homer  feign'd  that  all  Things? 
were  let  down  from  Heaven  to 
£arth  by  a  golden  Chain  :    Yet; 
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Nor  did  they  rife  from  the  rough  Seas,   but  Earth, 
I  lo  To  what  She  now  fupports,  at  firftgave  Birth. 

Ac  firft  She  Corn,  and  Wine,  and  Oil  did  bear. 
And  tender  Fruir,  without  the  Tillers  Care  : 
She  brought  forth  Herbs,  which  now  the  feeble  Soil 
Can  fcarce  afford  to  all  our  Pain  and  Toil : 
1 1 5  We  labour,  fwear,  and  yet  by  all  this  Strife 
Can  fcarce  get  Corn,  and  Wine  enough  for  Life  : 

Our 
NOTES. 

Mulcebant  Zephyri  natos  fine  fe- 

mine  flores. 
Mox  etiam  fruges  tellus  inarata 

ferebat, 
Nee  renovatiis  ager  gravidis  ca* 

nebat  ariftis. 
Flumina  jam  ladis,  jam  flumina 

Ne<fiaris  ibant, 
Flavaque  di  viridi  ftillabant  ilics; 

mella. 

The  teeming  Earth,   yet  guilt- 

lefs  of  the  Plough, 
And    unprovok'd,  did    fruitful 

Stores  allow. 
The  Flow'rs  unfown,  in  Fields 

and  Meadows  reign'd. 
And  Weftern  Winds  immortal 

Spring  maintain'd. 
In  foil'wing  Years  the  bearded 

Corn  enfu'd 
From  Earth  unask'd,    pdr  was 

that  Earth  renew'd  : 
From  Veins  of  Valleys  Milk  and 

Nedar  broke, 
And  Honey    fweated  thro'  th© 

Pores  of  Oak.  JL)ryd. 

To  which  I  fubjoin  thefe  incom- 
parable Verfes  of  the  fame  Poet, 
in  his  Tranflation  of  the  fourth 
Eclogue  of  Virgil : 


we  may  take  Plato's  Word  for 
,  Homer  meant  only  the  Sun, 
id  iliews  that  to  be  a  Chain  of 
old  J  becaufe  while  the  Sun 
)uls  round  the  Univerfe,  and 
iljghtens  it,  all  Things  are  fafe- 
preferv'd,  and  live  and  flou- 
ilij  as  well  thofe  that  are  among 
le  Gods,  as  in  our  earthly  A- 
)des.  But  if  the  Sun  Hiould 
and  fiill,  and  ceafe  from  his 
evolution,  as  if  he  were  bound 
I  Chains,  all  Things  muit  of 
leceffity  periili.  Macrobius 
1  the  Dream  of  Scipio,  will 
ave  that  Chain  of  Homer  to  be 
1  uninterrupted  Connexion  of 
i^aufes,  that  bind  themfelves  to- 
cther  by  mutual  Bands,  even 
rom  the  fupream  God  to  the 
ift  Dregs  of  Matter.  Cumque 
trania  continuis  fUcceflionibus  fe 
equantur,  degenerantia  per  or- 
inem  ad  imummeandi;  inve- 
ietur  preflius  intuenti  ^  fummo 
Deo  ufque  ad  ultimam  rerum 
oecem  una  mutuis  fe  vinculis  re- 
igans,  &  nufquam  interrupta 
onnexio  :  6c  hxc  e&  Homeri  ca- 
ena  aurea,  quam  pendere  de  coe- 
o  in  terras  Deuni"  jufsiiTe  com- 
nemorat.  Macrob.  in  Somn. 
Jcip.  lib.  I.  cap.  14. 

II 1 1.  At  firft,  &c.]  Thus  too 
Pvid,  Metam.  i.  v.  loi, 

Ipfa  quoque,  immunis  raliroque 
I     intacTta,  nee  ullis 
iSauciavomeribus,   per  fe  dabat 
I    omnia  Tellus, 
slAnd.  V.  107. 

Ver  erat  sternum  j  placidique  te- 
\    pentibus  auris 


Unlabour'd     Harvefts   did   the? 

Fields  adorn, 
And     clufter'd     Grapes     then 

blufh'd  on  cv'ry  Thorn  r 
The  knotted  Oak  did  Show'rs  ojE' 

Honey  weep, 
And  thro'  the  matted  Grafs  the 

liquid  Gold  did  creep. 


1 115.  We  labour,  &c.] 
Earth  is  become  fo  barren, 


The 
that 
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Our  Men,  our  Oxen  groan,  and  never  ceafe ; 
So  faft  our  Labours  grow,  our  Fruits  decreafe  ( 
Nay,  oft  the  Farmers  with  a  Sigh  complain, 

1 1 20  That  they  have  k  bour'd  all  the  Year  in  vain. 
And,  looking  back  on  former  Ages,  blefs. 
With  anxious  Thoughts,  their  Parents  Happinefs  j 
Talk,  loudly  talk,  how  Pious  they  were  fill'd. 
Content  with  what  the  willing  Soil  did  yield, 

1 1 25  Tho'  each  Man  then  en  joy 'd  a  narrower  Field. 

But  never  think,  fond  Fools  I    that  Age  will  wafte 
This  mighty  World,  and  break  the  Frame  at  laft.' 

NOTES. 


tho'  we  provoke  her  by  conftant 
Tillage,  even  till  we  weary  our 
Oxen,  and  wear  out  our  Pea- 
fants  with  continual  Labour,  yet 
the  ungrateful  Soil  deludes  the 
Hopes  of  the  Tiller,  and  produ- 
ces not  the  Cro^  he  had  Reafon 
to  expect  from  his  Toil  and  In- 
duflry.  An  evident  and  convin- 
cing Proofjthat  the  Earth  is  now 
grown  old,  and  worn  out  to  that 
Degree,  that  ilie  can  no  longer 
bring  forth,  as  ilie  did  in  her 
youthful  Years. 

II2I.  And  looking,  &C.3  The 
Ppet  has  fubjoinM  to  the  Argu- 
ment taken  from  the  Dodrine  of 
Bpicurus,  the  Poetical  Fable  of 
ehe  Golden  Age.    But  being  jea- 


lous that  Men  would  afcribe 
Fertility  of  the  Earth  in  th 
Days  to  the  Benevolence  of  t 
Deity,  and  to  the  Bounty  a 
Goodnefs  tjf  the  Gods  to  the  ] 
ous  Men  of  that  Age,  he  fco 
at  that  Opinion,  and  defpi 
their  Ignorance,  who  do  not  ] 
know,  that  the  Earth  is  gro^ 
feeble  and  barren  with  old  Ag< 
1 123.  Pious  they,  dec."]  Becai 
in  the  Beginning  of  the  Worl 
Men  had  nothing  to  do  but 
worfliip  the  Gods :  fince  t 
Earth  then  produced  the  Fru; 
of  its  own  Accord,  and  they  h; 
no  need  to  employ  their  Time 
tilling  it. 


ANIMAD. 


Ci8j3 


lNIMADVERSION, 

By  Way  of 

Recapitulation, 

On  the  Second  Book  of 

U  C  R  E  T  I  U  S. 


N  this  Book  are  depofited  all  the  Trea- 
fures  of  Epicurus ;  of  no  great  Value  in- 
deed y  yet  many  of  the  Antients  were 
continually  pillaging  them,  till  at  length 
Tully  intirely  rifled  and  laid  them  wafte« 
Lucretius  with  great  Labour  ftrove  tore- 
new,  and  eftablifli  them  again  5  but  has 
met  with  the  Succefs  he  deferv'd  :  For 
has  far'd  with  the  Doiftrine  of  Epicurus,  as  with  a  Child 
°  a  lickly  Race  ;  tho'  you  cram  it  with  the  moft  nourifh- 
g  and  healthful  Food,-  it  will  at  beft  be  puny  and  infirm. 

From  V.  68.  to  v.  8i^  the  Poet  teaches,  that  there  is  Mo- 
on, nor  do  we  difown  it :  And  that  the  Motion  of  all 
'hings  proceeds  from  the  Motion  of  the  Principles :  and 
lis  too  we  grant :  But  when,  v.  84.  he  afcribes  Weight 
)  the  Seeds,  and  afferts  that  to  be  the  Caufe  of  their  Moti- 
n,  he  is  too  indulgent  to  himfelf  and  his  Atoms,  Who  can 
rant  Weight  to  all*Matter,  and  the  fame  Weight  to  Bodies 
jf  the  fame  Bulk?  Senfe  and  certain  Experience  cry  ouc 
gainft  it.    But  Epicurus  had  obierv'd^  that  Stones,  Wood, 

'""T"  ""       in 
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in  fhort,  all  Things  that  are  contained  within  the  Bounds 
this  World,    tend  downwards,  and  therefore  believ'd  th 
all  Things  had  defcended  from  all  Eternity  ;  which  Opinii 
whoever  embraces,  will  indeed  be  nicidiffimus  de  grege  ! 
picuri   Philofophus.      He  may  as  reafonably  pretend,  th 
the  Wheels,    Springs,  or  any  other  of  the  Members  ai 
Parts  of  an  Engine,  will  do  the  fame  Thing  feparately,whi 
they  perform  jointly.    But  let  us  even  grant  this  too.     I 
prefents  us  in  the  next  Place  with  infinite  Atoms  tendii 
downwards  thro'  an  infinite  Void,    by  juft  Degrees,  ai 
with  equal  Velocity.    In  the  Immenfity  of  the  Longitud 
Latitudes,  and  Altitudes,  an  Infinity  of  innumerable  Atoi 
are  flying  to  and  fro  :  and  thefe  Atoms  overtaking,  and  la 
ing  Hold  of  one  another  in  the  interjedted  Void,    cling  a 
join  together,  and  thus  compofe  all  the  Forms  and  Figui 
of  Things.      But  how  came  they  to  overtake  and  cat 
Hold  of  one  another,   fince  they  all  move  with  equal  Swi 
nefs?    To  this  he  anfwers,  v.  210.  and  fays,   they  decli 
a  little,  even  the  leaft  that  can  be.     But  even  this  Declin 
tion  is  feign 'd  at  Pleafure ;    for,  as  Cicero  fays,  z  de  Fin- 
Ait  declinare  Atomosfine  caufa,  quo  nihil  turpiuseft  Phy 
CO :   8c  ilium  motum  naturalfem  omnium  ponderum,  e  tk\ 
one  inferiorem  locum  petentium,    fine  caufa  eripuit  atomi 
Kec  tamen  id,  cu jus  caufa  hsec  finxerat,  afTecutus  eft ;    na 
five  omnes  Atomi  declinabunt,  nullse  unquam  cohserefcer 
five  alise  declinabunt,  alise  fuo  motu  redte  ferentur:  primi; 
erit  hoc  quafi  provincias  Atomis  dare,   quse  red:e,  quae  ob 
que  ferantur.    For  he  fays  that  the  Atoms  decline,   withe 
alledging  any  Reafon  for  their  Declination,  than  which  i 
thing  is  more  unbecoming  of  a  Natural  Philofopher.     A: 
without  any  Reafon  likewife  he  has  taken  from  the  Atoi 
that  natural  Motion  of  all  Weights,  that  tend  in  a  direcft  Li 
to  a  lower  Place.   Nor  after  all  has  he  gain'd  the  Point,    i 
the  fake  of  which  he  invented  all  this ;    for  either  all  the 
toms  will  decline,  none  will  ever  ftick  together;    or  for 
will  decline,  while  others  move,  as  they  naturally  ought,  ir 
right  Line  :     And  this  is  in  a  iVlanner  to  prefcribe  to  Atqt 
their  proper  Offices,  and  to  injoin  fome  to  defcend  in  a  < 
xt^  Line,  others  obliquely. 

Lucretius  himfelf  is  aware  of  this^  Difficulty,  V.  ai 
where  he  is  fo  far  from  folving  it,  that  he  rather  yields  ai 
fubmits  to  its  Strength :  But,  v.  240,  he  ftarts  anoth 
pifeulty,  by  the  Help  of  which  he  endeavours  to  ext- 
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cate  hiinfeJf  from  the  former :  or  like  the  Cuttle.fifh,  throws 
iouc  Clouds  of  Darknefs  and  Obfcurity,  that  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  find  and  take  him.    For  he  afTerts,   that  without 
this  Declination  of  the  Seeds,  noReafon  can  be  given  for  the 
freedom  of  Will,    which  we  perceive  in  all  Animals.     But 
che  fame  Cicero,    in  the  firft  Book  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Ljods,  anfwers  him  thus:     Hoc  perfaepe  facitis,  Epicurei, 
dt  cum  aliquid  non  verifimile  dicatis,  8c  reprehenfionem  ef- 
fugere  velitis  ;  efleratis  aliquid  quod  omnino  ne  fieri  pollit : 
It  fatius  fuerit  illud  ipfum,  de  quo  ambigebatur,  concedere, 
]uam  tarn  impudenter  refiftere ;  velut  Epicurus,   cum  vide- 
•er,  (i  Atomi  ferrentur  in  locum  inferiorem  fuopte  pondere,' 
lihil  fore  in  noftra  poteftate,  quod  cffet  earum  motus  certus 
k  neceifarius:    invenit  quo  modo  neceflitatem  effugeret, 
^uod  viz.  Democritum  fugerat :  Ait  Atomum,  cum  pondere 
ic  gravitate  diredlb  deorfum  feratur,    declinare   paulum. 
-loc  dicere  turpius  eft,   quam  illud,  quod  vulr,    non  poflc 
lefendere.    The  Cuftom  of  you  Epicureans  is  this  ^    whea 
f'ou  afTert  any  Thing  that  is  improbable  to  be  true,    and  are 
iefirous  to  avoid  Reprehenfion,  you  advance  fomething  that 
s  wholly  impoflible  to  be  done :    but  you  would  adl  more 
ngenuoufly,    if  you  granted  the  Matter  in  Doubt,    rather 
han  infifted  fo  obftinately  on  your  own  Opinions,Iike  Epicu- 
rus, who,  when   he  faw  that  if  the  Atoms   were  mov'd 
downwards,  by  their  own  Weight,    nothing  would  be  in 
Dur  Powerj  becaufe  their  Motion  would  be  certain  and  ne- 
celfary,  found  a  Way,  which  Democritus  never  thought  of^ 
jco  avoid  this  Neceflity,  and  faid,    that  an  Atom,   tho' by 
jits  own  Weight,  and  Heavinefs,  it  be  carry 'd  diredly  down- 
wards, yet  declines  a  little :  To  fay  this,    is  more  weak  and 
difhonourable,   than  not  being  able  to  make  good  what  he 
ilTerted,  And  in  his  Book,  De  Fato,  Cicero  likewifc  fays  :  E- 
picurus  uno  tempore  res  duas  fufcipit  inenodabiles ;  unam,  uc 
Hfirtecaufa  fiat  aliquid,  ex  quo  exifter,  ut  de  nihilo  quippiam 
j Rat;  quod  nee  ipfi,   nee  cuiquam  Phyfico  placet ;    alteram, 
iutcum  duo  Individua  per  Inanitatem  ferantur,    alterum  c 
regione  moveatur,  alterum  declinet,    Epicurus  takes  upon 
him  at  once  to  make  good  two  Things,  for  either  of  which 
no  Reafon  can  be  given  :  one,  that  any  Thing  can  be  done 
without  a  Caufe ;    from  whence  it  will  follow,    that  any 
j  Thing  may  be  made  of  Nothing;    which  neither  himfelf, 
I  nor  any  natural  Philofopher  will  allow:     the  other,    that 
1  when  two  indivifible  Bodies  are  mov'd  thro*  the  Void,    one 
of  them  Ihould  defccnd  in  a  ft  rait  Line,    the  other  by  De- 
B  b  clin|tion,' 
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clinatio?!/  And  in  the  lame  Book  he  goes  yet  farther,  anc 
fays,  Quae  ergo  nova  caufa  in  natura  eft,  quae  declinat  A- 
tomum  ?  aut  num  fortiuntur  inter  fe^  quae  declinet,  qua 
non  ?  aut  cur  minimo  declinet  intervallo,  majore  non  ?  aui 
cur  declinet  uno  Minimo,  non  declinet  duobus  aut  tribus  • 
Optare  hoc  quidem  eft,  non  difputare  ;  nam  neque  extrin- 
fecus  impulfam  Atomum  loco  moveri  8c  declinare  dicir,  ne 
que  in  illo  Inani,  per  quod  feratur  Atomus,  quidquam  fu 
ifTe  caufae,  cur  ea  non  e  regione  ferretur,  nee  in  ipfa  Atom( 
mutationis  aliquid  fadum  eft,  quamobrem  naturalem  fu 
ponderis  motum  non  teneret.  Ita  cum  atrulilfet  Epicuru 
Bulla tn  caufam,  quae  iftam  Declinadonem  efficeret,  tamei 
aliquid  fibi  dieere  videtur,.  quum  id  dicat,  quod  omniun 
Hientes  afpernentur  8c  refpuant.  What  new  Caufc  is  ther 
then  in  Nature,  that  can  make  an  Atom  decline  ?  Or  hav( 
they  caft  Lots  among  themfelves,  which  fhall  decline,  an( 
which  not  ?  Or  why  does  an  Atom  decline  the  leaft  Inter 
val  of  Space,  and  not  a  greater  ?  Or  why  does  it  declin« 
one  Leaft,  and  not  two  or  three.  This  is  to  chufe  what  h( 
will  fay,  not  to  difpute  :  For  he  neither  fays,  that  an  Aton 
declines  in  its  Motion,-  by  reafon  of  any  outward  Impulfe 
jior  that  in  the  Void,  thro*  which  the  Atom  is  mov'd,  iheri 
is  any  Caule,  why  it  does  not  defcend  in  a  diredl  Line;  no 
laftly,  that  any  Change  is  made  in  the  Atom  it  felf,  tha 
inay  oblige  it  not  to  keep  and  obferve  the  natural  Motion  o 
its  own  Weight.  Thus  tho'  Epicurus  alledges  no  Caufe  o 
that  Declination,  yet  he  feems  to  himfelf  to  fay  fomething 
€ven  when  he  fays  that  which  the  tJnderftanding  and  Rea 
fon  of  all  Men  defpife  and  rejedl.  And  thus  Cicero  has  lai* 
wafte  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus,  and  overthrown  all  tha 
Fhilofophy,  that  attacked  even  Providence  it  felf. 

But  Lucretius  is  more  fuccefsful  in  that  long  Difputatior 
from  v.  319.  to  v.  547.  concerning  the  Variety  of  the  Fi 
gures  of  his  Atoms :  And  likewife  in  that  of  the  Seeds  0 
different  Figures,  that  enter  into  the  Contexture  of  ever 
Compound  Body :  which  begins  at  v.  547.  and  ends  v.  683; 
He  alio  adorns  his  Arguments  with  Fables  properly  intro 
duc'd  and  apply 'd,  and  fupports  his  Aflertions  with  fevera 
ftrong  and  convincing  Reafons. 

Nor  will  any  Adverfary  of  the  Epicurean  Philofophy  eve- 
l?c  nblc  10  tvadt  thofe  ArgBmentSy  by  which,  from  V,  684 
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to  V.  988.  he  demonftrate^,  that  his  Atoms  are  void  of  Co- 
Jour,  Smell,  Heat,  in  a  Word,  of  every  Quality,  and  of  al! 
Manner  of  Senfe.  I  confefs  he  does  not  rightly  explain  the 
Origin  of  Senfe,  but  he  proves,  that  the  Senfe  of  Animals  is 
not  due  to  fenfible  Seeds,  which  was  his  chief  DeCign  in  thi$ 
Book,  with  a  Sharpnefs  of  Wit  and  Strength  of  Judgment^ 
even  worthy  of  Lucretius  himfelf. 

At  length,  from  v.  989.  to  v.  1059.  he  builds  innumera- 
ble Worlds :  and  this  too  might  have  been  granted,  if  he 
had  afllgn'd  any  proper  Architetfl  for  fo  great  a  Work  : 
Sed  quis  credit  ex  Atomorum  Concurfione  fortuita  hujas 
Mundi  puicherrimum  ornatum  efle  perfedtum  ?  An  cum 
machinatione  quadam  aliquid  moveri  videmus,  ut  Sphae^. 
ram,  ut  Horas,  ut  alia  permulta,  non  dubitamus  quin  fine 
opera  ilia  rationis  ?  Cum  autem  impetum  Coeli  cum  admi-? 
rabili  celeritate  moveri,  vertique  videamus,  conftantiflime 
conficientem  viciflitudines  anniverfarias  cum  fumma  falute 
3c  confervatione  rerum  omnium,  dubitamus  quin  ea  nou 
folum  ratione  fiant,  fed  etiam  excellenti  quadam  divinaque 
ratione  P  Quod  fi  Mundos  efKcere  poteft  Coneurfus  Atomo- 
rum, cur  Porticum,  cur  Templum,  cur  Domum  non  po? 
teft,  quse  funt  minus  operofa.  Si  multo  quidem  faciiiora. 
Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  2.  Who  can  believe,  thaq 
this  moft  beautiful  Frame  of  the  World  was  produced 
and  perfecSted  by  a  fortuitous  Concourfe  of  Atoms  .^ 
When  we  fee  any  Thing  move,  as  it  were  by  Art  ar4 
Skill,  as  the  Spheres,  the  Seafons,  and  many  other  Things, 
do  we  doubt  whether  they  are  the  Works  of  Reafon  ? 
When  we  fee  with  what  wonderful  Celerity  the  Sun  is 
mov'd  and  whirled  around,  and  how  he  caufes  the  annual 
Changes  and  Viciflitudes,  to  the  utmoft  Benefit  and  Pre- 
fervation  of  all  Things,  do  we  doubt  that  all  thefe  Thing? 
are  not  the  Work  of  Reafon,  nay,  of  an  excellent  and 
divine  Reafon  too  ?  And  if  a  Coi  ourfe  of  Atoms  can 
make  Worlds,  why  can  it  not  make  a  Portico,  a  Temple, 
pr  a  Houfe,  which  require  lefs  Skill  and  Labour,  and  are 
much  more  eafy  to  make?  Thus  Cicero^  th^t  moft  grateful 
Champion  of  Providence, 

Laftly^  frorti  v.  10^0.'  to  the  End  of  this  Book,  ths 
Reader  may  behold  innumerable  Worlds  born  daily,  an4 
dying  every  Day,  and  blefs  his  own  good  Fortune,  that  \\q 
imiim  f|fe  agd  unhurt  in  the  midlt  of  fo  many  and  fo  greac 

B  b  2,     '  Ruins 
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Ruins  and  Devaftations.  Mean  while  he  cannot  bur  fmil^  I 
to  fee  fome  Infant  fucking  Worlds,  and  others  grown  feebk ' 
and  dodder'd  with  Age,  now  dying  with  Hunger,  novv 
choak'd  up  with  Fat.  For  Nothing  is  more  certain/  thar 
that  Lucretius  always  lofes  himfelf,  when  he  falls  foul  upor 
Providence.  ^ 
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Tanaquil  Faber's 

PREFACE 


TO    THE 


READER 

Of  the  Third  B  o  o  k  of 

LU  C  R  ET  IV  S. 


BIS  is  that  Book  of  Lucretius ,  which^ 
above  all  the  reJrJy  ought  to  be  read  with 
mo  ft  Judgment  andDifcretion:  For  fines 
it  is  in  this,  that  the  Foet  endeavours  to 
prove  the  Soul  to  be  of  a  corporeal  Nature^ 
it  may  fall  out  that  fome  will  too  creduloujly 
yield  themfelves  up  to  his  Arguments ;  while  others^,  per- 
fivadcd  that  fuch  a  DoBrine,  right  or  wrong ,  ought  io 
be  condemn  d  without  Mercy ,  will  voluntarily  deprive 
themfelves  of  reading  fo  excellent  a  Book,  Lefi  this  fljould 
happen,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  put  them  in  Mind,  that 
many  of  ihe  Antients  were  of  Opinion,  that  Spirits  are  to  be 
reckon  d  in  the  Number  of  Corporeal  Things,  Among 
thefe  was  not  only  Forphyriur,  in  his  admirabk  Xl^yr 
^^;tTf|*  ^  i^yy.s  *   but  Thtinm  and  Jambliclms:  andvf 
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tis  Chnfiiansy  TertulUan^  Bafily  and  Au^ultin^  w"l 
wention  the  more  modern^  Nowifthefe  Antknts  werem 
condemn  d for  folloivlng  this  Bdief  concerning  Sprit Sy 
think  there  is  no  Reafon  'that  we  floould  he  fo  much  offena 
ed  at  Lucretius' s  Opinion  of  Corporeal  Souls.  Hitheril 
is  nothing  hut  what  you  may  read  without  being  fcand^ 
lizfd  at  it.  And  would  to  God  Lucretius  had  fioft  here 
For  others  ha've  afferted  the  Immortality  of  the  Souly  wk^t 
fjeverthelefs  they  helievd  to  he  of  th&  fam  Nature  wif 
Spirits  *  however  they  refervd  to  it  its  own  Right ^or  wh 
the  Bounty , of  God  has  befiojv^d  upon  it.  But  our  Au 
thoury  when  he  has  jhewn  the  Soul  of  Man  to  he  a  Corpt 
real  Suhflrance,  firenuoujly  and  ohfiinately  aJfertSy  that  it ; 
impajfiblcy  but  that  it  muft  likewife  befubjeB  to  Death  an 
Dijfolution^  and  that  the  Generality  of  Menybeingaftoni^\ 
cafi  iowny  and  overawed  by  the  Tyranny  of  Religiony  m 
horribly  mifiakm  to  bdieve^  that 

^y'£ternas  nigra  lianas  in  morte  timendum.  Lucret 

they    have  any  Reafon  to   dread  Eternal  Torments  afte\ 
Veath.     Thus  you  fee  the  Rocks  and  Shelves  that  you  ough 
to'a^Ooid  and  fly  from  :    and  you  will  do  well  to  compar 
this  Do^rinc  of  the  Epicurean  Se^  with  the  Arguments  0 
the  Flat onifsy    who  afferted  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
hut  much  better y  if  laying  a(ide  the  Difputations  and  Co7t 
troverfies  of  this  wavering  and  uncertain  Thilofophy^   yoi 
apply  yourfelf  direBly  to  him,  who  has  demonfirated^  that 
the  Parent  and  Father  of  all  Things  is  GOD  OF  THE 
LIVING;      BUT  NOT  OF    THE    DEAD 
jinother  Things    Reader ^  you  ought  continually  to  have  be- 
fore your  Eyes,  which  is  this  :    Be  our  Souls  ffmtualy    0? 
if  you  willy  corporealy  yet  we  ought  not  much  to  trouble  our 
Heads   about  thefe    Arguments  of  Lucretiusy  fence  being 
ChrifiianSy  as  7ve  arey  we  verily  and  unfeignedly  believe^ 
that  the  Time  will  comey  that  this  brute  andfenfelefs  Mafs 
of  the  Bodyy  which  the  Soul  now  informs  and  guides y  when 
after  a   Courfe  of  Tears  it  is  ttirnd  into  Corruption  and. 
Dufiy  a?jd  then  fcatterd  and  difpers'd  awayy  will  nevet", 
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hdef  at  length  unite  again -^    and  being  thus  colkBed  and 

\rot  together  out  of  Water ^    Air^  and  Earthy    will  remain 

md  ferfeverefor  an  endlefi  SucceJJion  of  Ages,     Let  Lucre- 

ius  then  frcve^    if  he  •willy    the  Nature  of  the  Soul  to  he 

I  Corporeal y  and  therefore  liable  to  Death  ;  he  tvHI  ad'vance 

'  wthi7ig  that  will  /lartle  a  true  Chriftian  j  Jtnce  we  believe 

'he  future  RefurreBion  and  Immortality  of  the  Body^   upon 

j  ^urer  Grounds,  than  any  Arguments  of 'vulgar  Fhyfiology^ 

^wd of  Chymifiry  it  felf  (  for  that  wonderful  Experiment y 

I  f  which  ^ercetanus  and  others  make  mention,    concludes 

-'  nothing  for  the  RefurreBion  of  the  Body)  tho  they  are  equal- 

v^  ly,  nay,  more  difficult  to  frove  and  belie've.     Let  me  add 

(one  thing  more :  The  Treatife  of  Tertullian,  which  h  inti- 
tuVd  de  Anima,  will  ajftft  you  'very  much  in  the  right 
mmderftanding  of  this  Book  :  if  you  read  it  ^  you  willperufe 
"  the  mofi  excellent  Work  of  that  great  Man.  To  conclude^ 
Jf  in  this  Booky  or  in  any  other  of  my  Writings,  any  of  the 
falfe  Opinions  of  Lucretius  have  dropt  from  me,  either 
through  Hafie,  or  Inadvertency ,  I  defire  it  may  he  remem- 
ber d,  that  lam  the  ABor,  not  the  Poet,  and  that  I  here 
unfay  and  recant  all  Things  of  that  Nature,  which  may 
havejlipt  from  me  by  either  of  thofe  Means.  Nor  indeed 
is  my  Courfe  of  Life  fuch,  that  when  my  Soul  comes  to  he 
feparated  from  my  Body,  I  fhould  willingly  expeB  that 
End,  which  Nature  has  ordain  d  for  the  Brute  Animak 
that  perijh,     FareweL 


T.    LUCEE^ 


r.  Lucretius  Carus 

O  F    T  H  E 

;f Nature  of  Things. 


BOOK    III. 


The  Argument  of  the  Third  BooL 

HE  Poet  flatters  hlmfelf,  that  in 
the  two  former  Books^he  has  fully 
and  rightly  explain  d  the  Nature, 
and  the  Properties  of  his  Atoms. 
In  the  four  remaining  Books^  he 
applies  himfelf  very  attentively  to 
defer ibe  the  EfFeds  which  thofe 
Atoms  produce.  And  firft^  as  he  had  Reafon 
to  doy  he  brings  upon  the  Stage  the  Parts  of 
the  Mind^  and  of  the  Soul :  And  this  is  the  Sub- 
jed  of  the  Difputation  of  all  this  Book ;  which 
he  begins,  I.  with  the  Praife  of  Epicurus^, 
whom  from  v.  i.  to  v.  92.  he  extols,  for  having 
been  the  firft  who  taught  _,  that  this  World, 
and  all  Things  in  it,  were  not  made  by  the  Dei- 
ty, but  by  a  fortuitous  Coneourfe  of  Atoms: 
and  for  delivering,  by  that  DocStrine,  the  Minds 
-^of  Men  from  the  Fear  of  the  Gods^  of  Death, 
and  of  Puniflimencs  afcer  Death.  II.  Having, 
C  c  by 
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by  Way  of  Preface^  faid  thh  of  Epicurus^  he 
leaches  from  v.  92.  to  v.  155.  tl^c-^he  Mind 
and  the  Soul  are  a  Part  of  Man,  in  like  manner 
■as  theFeetj  the  Hands,  the  Arms/  the  Head, 
and  the  other  Members ;  and  not  a  vital  Habit 
of  the  whole  Body,  or  an  Accord  and  Confent 
of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  which  feme  of  the 
.antient  Philofophers  call'd  Harmon-y,  But  that 
he  may  difpute  diflindly,  and  without  Confu- 
fion_,  becaufe  he  ufes  promifcuoufly  the  Words 
Mind  and  Soul,  he  teaches,  HI.  from  v.  153.  to 
V.  160.  that  the  Mind  and  the  Soul  are  but  one 
Thing,  but  that  the  Mind  is  tlie  chief  Part,  and 
refides  in  the  Heart;  becaufe  Fear^  Joy,  and  a] I 
the  other  Paffions,  which  obey  and  depend  up- 
on the  Mind,  difcover  themfelves  there  ,•  while 
the  Soul,  in  which  the  Locomotive  Faculty  is 

.  folely  plac'd,  being  diffused  through  the  whole 
Body,  is  mov'd  as  the  Mind  pleafes.  IV.  Then, 
from  v.  161  to  V.  177,  he  endeavours  to  demon- 
ftrate,  that  the  Nature   of  the  Mind  and  Soul 

•   is  corporeal,  becaufe  the  Mind  touches  the  SonT^ 
and  moves  it,    and  the  Soul  touches  the  Body>^ 
But  where  there  is  no  Body,    there  can  be  nd 
Touch.    V.  From  V.  178  to  v.  307,  he  teachesj^^ 
That  this  corporeal  Mind  is  compos'd  of  Atomsii' 
extreamly  fubtile^    minute,    and  round.    And; 
particularly,    that   this  Mind  confifts  of  Heat^^ 
Wind,    or  Vapour,    and  Air,    and  of  another 
Thing,  which  confifiing  of  the  Seeds  the  moft 
fubtile,    the  m.oil:  minute^    and  the  moft  fubjed 
to  Motion^  is  the  Principle  and  original  Caufe 
of  Sense.     But  how  the  Heat,    the  Wind,   the 
Air^  and  this  fourth  namelefs  Thing,  are  ming- 
led, or  what  Proportion  of  each  makes  up  the 
Compofition,   he  ingenuoufly  confelTes  he  can 
not  telL    VI,  From  v.  5  08  to  v.  9  3 1,    he  afferts 
that  the  Soul  and  Body  are  fo  united  together, 

"that  they  can  not  be  feparated  without  the  De- 
firudion  of  both   of  them*    And^  VIL   from 
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V.  355ta?rj»  he  aflferts^   That  not  only  the 
Mind,  bur  the  Body  too  has  Perception,    or  ra- 
ther the  whole  Animal^    composed  of  Body  and 
Soul.    VlII.  After  this,from  v.  35';  to  v.  396,  he 
refutes  the  Opinion  of  Democricus,  who  taught, 
that  the  refpedive  Parts  of  the  Soul  are  fitted 
and  join'd  to  the  refpe(5tive  Parts  of  the  Body: 
And  having  affirm'd  beforfe^  that  the  Mind  is  the 
molt  excellent  Part  of  the  whole  Compound,  he 
now  farther  affertSj  that  the  Life  and  Prefervati- 
pn  of  the  Animal  depends  more  on  the  Mind, 
than  on  the  Soul.    IX.   From  v.  596  to  v,  809, 
he  endeavours  to  prove^  by  Six  and  Twenty  Ar* 
^guments,  that  Minds  and  Souls  are  born  with  the 
Bodies,  and  dy  with  them,   and,    by  the  Way, 
derides  the  Transmigration  of  Pythagoras.  X» 
In  the  next  Place,  from  v.  810  to  v.  856,  he  tea- 
ches, that  Death  is  Nothing  ;  becaufe  the  Soul, 
being  Mortal,  has  Nothing  to  fear  after  Death  ; 
Nay,  that  if  it  be  granted  that  the  Soul  is  Im- 
mortal, as  Plato  held,  yet  Death  ftill  is  Nothing, 
iince  the  feparated  Soul  would  not  remember 
that  fhe  had  ever  been  before.      XI.   Then  to 
V.  874,  he  laughs  at  the  vain  Anxiety  of  Men 
concerning  their  Sepulture :      And  thence,    to 
v.  91^,  proves  that  Death  is  not  an  III,  becaufe 
the  Dead  want  not  thofe  good  Things, which  the 
Living  enjoy,  but  are  exempted  from  thofe  Ca- 
lamities, which  afflid  and  torment  us  Wretches 
that  are  alive,    XH.  That  even  Life  it  felf  is  not 
a  Thing  very  defireable,    becaufe  it  has  nothing 
new  to  give  us  ^   but  always  the  fame  maukifh 
Pleafures,  till  at  length  we  loath  them,  to  v.  976. 

XIII.  But  left  the  Fables,  which  the  Poets  feign 
of  Hell  and  of  future  Punifiiments,  fnould  fright 
us,  he  explains  thofe  Fab'lesjand  fhews.  That  they 
are  verify 'd  upon  Earth;  that  we  feel  thofe  Tor- 
ments while  we  are  living,  and  have  no  Reafon 
todrec-«d  them  after  we  are  dead,  to  v.  1026. 

XIV.  Laftly.  to  the  End  of  this  Book,  he  puts  us 

C  c  2  in 
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in  Mind,  that  it  is  both  foolifti  and  abfurd  to  be- 
moan our  felves  that  we  muft  dy,  fince  the  wi- 
feft  of  Ment  and  the  moft  potent  Princes  and 
Emperour?  have  been  forc'd  to  fubmit  to  the  in- 
evitable Power  of  Death*  And  he  teaches^That 
Men  lead  unquiet  and  anxious  Lives,  becaufe 
they  avoid  the  Thoughts  and  Contemplation  of 
Death,  and  are  foolifhly  fond  of  that  Life  which 
they  muft  one  Day  lofe ;  which  can  fupply  them 
with  no  new  Delights,  and  is  expos'd  to  innu- 
merable Dangers  and  Afflid:ions.  And  that  af- 
ter all,  by  the  longeft  Life  to  which  they  can  at- 
tain, they  fave  not  one  Moment  from  the  Length 
of  Death,  which  is  as  much  eternal  to  them  who 
dy  to  Day,  as  to  thofe  who  dy'd  many  Ages 
ago,  ,     . 


T*  Lucre- 
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r,  Lucretius  Carus. 


H  E  E,     who  haft  Light  from  midft 

thick  Darknefs  brought,     (raught ; 

And  firft  Life's  Benefits  and  PJeafures 

Thee,  chiefeft  Glory  of  the  G  « i- 

c  I  ^K  State, 
I  ftricftly  trace,  willing  to  imitate. 
Not  contradict  :  For  how  can  Larks 
oppofe 

The  vigVous  Swan  ?     They  are  unequal  Foes : 
Or  how  can  tender  Kids,  with  feeble  Force, 
Contend  in  Racing  with  the  noble  Horse  ? 


Thou 


N  O  T  £  5. 


1.    Thee,   &c.]     In  the  firft 
2.  V.  of  this  Book,     Lucretius 
ddrefles  himfelf  to  Epicurus  0/ 
!\.thcns3  and  calls  him  the  Father 
•f    the    Epicurean    Philofophy. 
)eraocritus  indeed  was  the  firft  \ 
;/ho  fet  it  on  Foot ;  but  Epicurus  j 
6    improv'd    and  perfeded    it,  | 
hat  the  Poet,  with  good  Reafon,  f 
lyles  him  the  Parent  and  Inven- 
:er  of  it.     He  praifes  him  for  the 
Happinefs  ojf  his  Wit,   and  ac- 
knowledges the  Benefits  he  has 
confer 'd  on  Mankind,     in    ha- 
ving  explain'd    the    Nature  of 
Thmgs,  overthrown  all  Belief  of 
Providence,      and     expel'd    the 
fears  and  Tefrours  that  arofe 
from    that  Opinion.     Then  he 
aflerts  almoft  the  fame  Thing 
that    L.    Torquatus    does     in 
iCicero,  lib.  i.  de  Finib>    E^o 


arbitror  Epicurum  unum  vidiiTe 
verum,  maximifque  erroribus 
hominum  animos  liberafle,  & 
©mhia  tradidifle,  qui^  pertinent 
ad  bene  beateque  vivendum,  I  am 
of  Opinion,  that  Epicurus  only 
difcover'd  the  Truth,  that  he 
delivered  the  Minds  of  Men  from 
the  greateft  Errours,  and  taught 
all  Things  that  conduce  to  a 
good  and  happy  Life. 

3.  Glory  of  the  Grecian  State]] 
He  means  Epicurus.  See  the 
Note  on  v.  88.  Book  I. 

'  5.  How  can  Larks,  Sec.']  The 
Words  in  the  Original  are, 

•  Q^iid  enim  contendat  Hi- 

rundo 
Cicnis  ?.———. 

And  how  our  Tranflatour  came 

to  change  the  Swallow  in  Larks, 

lean 
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Thou,  Parent  of  Philosophy,  haft  fhown 
I  o  The  Way  to  Trutii  by  Precepts  of  Thy  own. 
For,  as  from  fweeteft  FJow'rs  thelab'ring  Bee 
Extracts  her  precious  Sweets,  Great  Soul  !  from  Th  ? 
We  all  our  golden  Sentences  derive  j 
Golden,  and  fit  eternally  to  live. 

Ir 
NOTES, 


I  can  not  well  tell,  nor  why,  in 
this  Place,  he  gives  to  the  Swan 
the  Epithet  of  vigorous :  Lucre- 
tius certainly  alludes  to  the  iing- 
ing  of  the  Swan,  not  to  his 
Strength :  Befides,  the  Lark  is  a 
tuneful  Bird,  and  perhaps  fings 
fweeter  than  the  Swan ;  for  Swans 
and  Geefe,  I  believe,  are  alike 
melodious :  tho'  thefirft  of  them 
have  had  the  good  Fortune  to  be 
celebrated  by  all  the  antient  Po- 
ets for  the  Sweetnefs  of  their 
Voice  :  And  even  Macrobius,  on 
the  Dream  of  Scipio,lib.  2.  cap.  3. 
fays,  Aves  quoque,  ut  lufcinije, 
lit  cygni,  aliaeque  id  genus,  can- 
turn  veluti  quadam  difciplina 
artis  exercent.  See  the  Note  on 
y.  479.  of  Book  II.  But  Swallows, 
on  the  contrary,  are  blam'd  for 
their  harfli  Chattering  :  Thus 
Anacreon,  Ode  12. 

Poolifli   Prater,    what  doft  thou 
So  early  at  my  'Window  do, 
With  thy  tuneiefs  Serenade  ? 

Cowley. 

Yet  from  the  fabulous,  tho'  uni- 
verfally  receiv'd,  Tradition  of 
the  fweet  Singing  of  Swans,  be- 
fore their  Death,  the  Poets  have 
aflumed  to  themfelves  the  Title 
^f  Swans :  And  Horace  would 
even  be  thought  to  be  chang'd 
into  a  Swan  :  ' 

Jam  jam  re£dunt  cruribus    af- 

perJK 
Pelles,  Sc  album  mutor  in    Ali- 

tem 

Superne,  nafcunturque  lcv'?s 

J^er  digitos  humerofque   Plu- 
ms^. X^ib,  2.  Od,  2y. 


And   the  Anthology    givea    ■ 
fame  Name  to  Pindar : 

©iiSws"  (ayvy'ms  'EAaan(^  "isc 
v.vyn'^ 

Tuneful  Pindar,  the  Helicon: 
Swan  of  antient  Thebes :    Tt 
too  Virgil  is  call'd  Mantuar 
Olor,  the  Sw^n  of  Mantua  :  a 
Theocritus     terms     the     Po' 
Mao-oTv  o^w9sr5     the  Birds  oft 
Mufes,     as    the  Commentate 
fay,  in  Allufion  to  Swans,  whi 
Callimachus  callSjMyocc'wv  o^viO; 
and  in  another  Place,  'Attomo)! 
'STcL^iS'^i,  the  AiFociates  of  J 
polio,     which  is  indeed  a  ko 
Expreflfion  ;    but  they   were  co 
fecrated  to  him,  and  confequers 
ly  belov'd  by  the  Mufes  and   P 
ets.    Moreover,  Cicero,  in  Tu 
cul.  I.  fays,  that  the  Swallow  b 
ing  an  importunate,   chatterir 
Bird,    reprefents  the  Ignorant 
but  the  Swan,     who  never  finj 
till  he  feels  his  Death  approach 
ing,  feems  by  that  to  forefee  tha 
there  is  fome  Good  in  Death 
and  therefore  is  an  Ei^blem  0 
the  I>earned  :  Whence  the  Greei 
Adage,  ToT  cl'crov'^  kvx^oi,  oro 
voAojo/  o-iO)'}ry,(xct}ai  *     The  Swan 
will  ling,    when  the   Geefe  hole 
their  Peace,    is  faid  of  thofe  filly 
Tatlers,    who  ought  to  be  fileni 
in  Prefencc  of  the  Learned. 

II.  For  as,  &c.]  An  excellent 
Comparifon  1  Lucretius  avou- 
ches, that  like  the  induftrious 
Bee,  he  gathers  Honey  from  the 
moft  fragrant  Flowe'  s,  while  he 
cojlec^is  and  follows  the  wife  Do- 
c'trineiind  Leffons  of  Epicurus. 

1:5,  Golden  Sentences]     Faber 
be- 
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For  when  I  he^  Thy  mighty  JUafons  prove,    . ,  .  :    , 
This  World  was  made  without  the  Pow*rs  Abovb^; 
All  fears  and  Terrours  wafte,  and  fly  apace  ;      '       , 
Tiiro'  parce4  I^eav 'ns,  I  fee  the  Mighty  Space, 
The  Rife  oF  Things,  the  Gods,  and  happy  Seats, 

)  Which  Storm,  or  vi'lent  Te^ipeft  never  beats. 
Nor  Snow  invfdcs,  but  with  the  pureft  Air, 
And  gawdy  Li^ght  diffused,  look  gay  and  fair : 
There  bofinteous  Nature  n^ajces  Supplies  fprEafe,' 
There  Mi^NDs enjoy  uninterrupted  Peace:  , 

;  But  that  which  fenfelefs  we  fp  grofsly  fear. 
No  HelJ,  no  fulphrous  Lake,f,,  i)0  Pools  appear: . 

LriUjbi-.  '    And 

N  O  r  E$.' 

Ov^v/^'n-iv^z,    o9<  fdm  Bioov  'eS'os 
■  aV^ccAi*  cdei  '  - .'  r ;:  ii ... 

"B-jJ-pSfOU  '    -Jr     cCvi/iLOKTl  TiVCtOTs'J), 

d'n  -^ot'  OywSf  cj 

23.  There  Nature^^i^^s  Sup- 
plies] That  is  to  iay,  for  the 
Gods.  Thus  too,  Book  I.  v.  81. 
fpeaking  of  the  Nature  of  the 


^lieves  he  alliid^  iirtkis  Place 

the  Xfrcrot  "E-TrH,  Golden  Ver- 

ifttf  Pythagoras. 

17.  All  Fears,  &c.]  For  what 
eafon  is  there,  that  Men  fliould 
ar  the  Gods,  whom  they  now 
now  not  to  have  been  the  Au- 
lours  of  this  Worlds  nor  to  take 
ly  Notice  or  Cars  of  the  Af- 
Idrsofit? 

i^.  The  Gods]  Apparet  Di- 
iy^pji  Numen,  ^i'ays  Lucretius, 
:ing  thro'  the  gaping  Wails 
i,thc  World,  I  plainly  fee  the 
lads,  no  lefs  than  ,  I  do  all 
Things  elfe  :  but  nufquam  ap- 
arenc  Acherufia  Tempiaj 

^o  Hell,   no  fulph'rous  Lakes, 
no  Pools  appear.  y.  26. 

Therefore  there  are  none,  and 
hey  are  only  idle  Dreams,  and 
;mpty  Ficftions. 

;  Happy  Seats,  &c.]  The  Words 
)f  the  Original  are, 

■Sedefquc  quietje, 


Quas  nequc  concutiunt  venti,  ne- 

que  nubila  nimbus 
Adfpergunt,   neque  nix  acri  con- 

c^eta  pruina 
Canacadens  violat  j    femperque 
I    innubilus  j^ther 
llntegit,  &  large  diffufo  lumine 
i;    .ridet. 
I 

j  Which  Lucretius  tranflated  from 
phis  Paflage  of  Homer  i 


Sufficient  to  its  own  Felicity ; 

And, that  it  wants  nothing,  that 
is  in  our  Power  to  give  it. 

Ipfa  fuis  poilens  opibus,   nil  in-' 
diganoftri.      Lucr.  1.  i.  v.  di. 

26.  No  fulphTous  Lakes,  &C.3 
Lucretius  fays  only, 

— Nufquam  apparent  Acheruila 
Templa, 

See  theNotejBook  L  v.  1 52.  And 
methinks  our  TranQatour,  in 
this  Place,  feems  to  have  had  in 
View,  not  fo  much  the  fabulous 
Hell  of  the  Heathens,  which  Lu- 
cretius deny'd,  and  derided  ;  as 
that  real  Place  of  eternal  Tor- 
ments, that  we  Chriftians  juftly 
believe,  and  tremble  at :  and 
^vhich 
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And  thrp*  the  Earth  I  can  diftindly  view,^  i 

What  underneath  the  bufy  Atoms  do. 
From  Thoughts,  like  thefe,   I  mighty  Pleafure  find, 

30  And  filently  admire  Thy  Strength  of  Mind, 
By  whofe  one  lingle  Force,  to  curious  Eyes, 
All  naked  and  expos'd  whole  Nature  lies. 

Since  then  I've  taught  what  Seeds  of  BbDiEs  are, 
And  how  they  move,  what  diffrent  Shapes  they  wear 

35  And  how  from  thefe  all  Beings  firft  mdy  fpring : 
Next  of  the  Miijd,    and  of  the  Soul  I'll  fing  ; 
And  chafe  that  Dread  of  Hell,  thofe  idle  Fears, 
That  fpoil  our  Lives  with  Jealoufies  and  Cares, 
Difturb  our  Joys  with  Dread  of  Pains  beneath, 

40  And  fully  them  with  the  black  Fear  of  Death. 
For  tho'  fome  talk,  they  fhould  iefs  fear  tody^' 
Than  live  in  a  Difeafe,  or  Infamy  : 


Tfa 


NOTES, 


wiiicli  is  thus  excellently  painted 
by  Milton,  in  all  its  Horrour  : 

The  Lake   that's  fraught,   and 

burns, with  liquid  Fire, 
UnqueHiMble  :      the   Houfe  of 

Woe  and  Pain  ! 
A  Dungeon  horrible  !  which,  all 

Sides  round. 
As  one  vaft  Furnace,    flames  : 

yet  from  thofe  Flames     . 
No  Light,  but  rather  Darlcriefs 

vifible 
Serves  only  to  difcdVer  Sights  of 

Woe; 
Regions    of    Sorrow,      doleful 

Shades  ;  where  Peace 
And  Reft  cjln  never  dwell  •,  Hope 

never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all  :  but  Torture 

without  End 
Still  urges,   and  a  firy  Deluge, 

fed 
With  ever-burning  Sulphuf,  un- 

confum'dj  dec. 

32.  AH  naked,  Sec.']  The  Au- 
thour  of  Hudibras  feems  to 
have  regarded  this  PaiTage-,  when 
he  fays. 


J-Ic  had    firft 
drefs'd  j 


-As  he  profefs'd, 
Matter  feen  iin- 


He  took  hei*  naked,  all  alone. 
Before  one  Rag  of  Form  was  ( 
The  Chaos  too  he  had  defcry 
And  feen  quite  thro' :  or  elfe 
ly'd. 

3^.  Since  then,  &:c.]  Havii 
in  the  iirft  and  fecond  Booktre 
ted  at  latge  of  the  Seeds  ther 
felves,  and  of  their  Figures  ai 
Motions,  he  now  promifes 
thefe  8.  v.  an  accurate  Difput 
tioa  concerning  the  Soul,  i. 
Mortality  of  which  he  will  e 
deav6ur  to  evince,  to  the  End  ] 
may  deliver  Mankind  from  t] 
Fear  of  Death,  and  the  Dread 
future  Punifliments  after  it. 

40.  And  fully,  &c.]  Ti 
Words  in  Lucretius  are,  Onm 
fuffundens  mortis  nigrore,  an 
Creech,  in  his  Note  upon  then 
fays;  that  Nothing  was  ev< 
more  elegantly  exprefs'd,  an 
that  there  is  no  where  to  I 
found  a  more  beautiful  Imag 
I  wifli  I  could  fay  the  like  of  h 
InterlJi'etation  of  it  :  But  tofull 
with  Fear  is,  in  my  Opinion,  m 
to  pafs  a  more  fevere  Cenfui 
upon  it,  a  very  bold  Metaphor, 

41.  For  tho,  &c.]  But  fom 
perhaps  may  fay,  that  other  Ph 
lofopliers  have  done  what  Lucr< 
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That  they  know  well,  the  Soul  confifts  in  Blood, 
And  our  Philosophy  can  do  no  Good  : 

45  Obferve,  they  talk  thus,  rather  out  of  Love 
To  empty  Praife,  than,  what  they  fay,  approve  : 
For  thefe  fame  Men,  to  Chains,  or  Banifhment 
Condemn'd ;   to  Gallies,  or  to  Prifon  fent; 
Tho  infamous  by  horrid  Crimes  they're  grown; 

5  o  Yet  ftill  endure,  and  patiently  live  on : 

f<  0  r  B  s. 
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Nay; 


tius  promifeS,  and  that  not  Epi- 
curus only  deliver'd  Men  from 
the  Fear  of  Hell ;   fince  many  o- 
thers  taught,    that   the  Soul  is 
mortal,    and  confequently,  that 
ue  have  nothing  to    fear  after 
Death  :  And  therefore  that  Epi- 
curus does  not  deferve  this  migh- 
ty Praife,  nor  does  Lucretius  con- 
fer agreater  Benefit  on  Maniiind, 
than  others    have    done  before 
him  :    To  which  the  Poet  an- 
fwers  in  thefe  14.  v.   That  other 
Philofophers  did  indeed  talk  Ve- 
ry big,  but  when  the  Trial  came, 
they  ftarted,  and  ftood  aghaft:  at 
Death,    as  much  as  any  of  the 
Vulgar  :  they  patiently  liv'd  on, 
and  endur'd    Torments,     Infa 
my,    and  all  the   Calamities  of 
"  Life  •  and  when  Dangers  threat- 
cn'd,    or  Sicknefs  fiez'd    them, 
they   confefs'd    of  aii  Men  the 
moft  abjecft  Souls,  and  betray'd 
a  Mind  moft  fubjed  to  Superfti- 
tion. 

43.  The  Soul,  &€.]  Some  of 
the  Antients  believ'd  the  Soiil  to 
be  a  Suffufion  of  Blood  about 
the  Heart,  and  confequently, 
that  it  is  the  Blood  it  felf ;  as 
Empedocles  and  Critias.  Wit- 
nefs,  Ariftotle,  de  Anima,  1.  i. 
c.  2.  Cicero,  Tufcul,  i.  Macro- 
bius,  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio, 
1.  I.  c.  14.  and  Tertuliian,  of  the 
I  Soul,  cap.  4.  According  to  this 
i  Opinion,  Homer  gives  Death 
the  Epithet,  Purple  :  'jsrof  ^iJpsor 
SrccvctTo?.  Iliad.  5.  v.  S3.  Virgil 
iikewife  alludes  to  if,  iEneid,  ^. 


Purpuream  vomit  ille  animam. 

And  ^n.  10.  v.  ult. 

Und antique  animatti  diffundit  irt 
arma  cruore. 

Nor  are  we  without  frequent  In- 
ftances  of  this  in  our  Englifli 
Poets.    Milton  fays  of  A  bel, 

' — -■ — He  fell,  and  deadly  pale, 
Groan'd  out  his  Soul,  withgufli- 
ing  Blood  eftus'd. 

And  Sir  R.  Blackmore  i 

Gafping  he  lay,  and  from  the 
griefly  Wound 

The  crimfon  Life  ebb*d  out  up- 
on the  Ground. 


And  Lee, 

Nero; 


in  the  Tragedy  of 


With  many  a  Wound  fhe  mads 

her  Bofom  gay  ; 
Her  Wounds,  like  Flood-gates' 

did  themfelves  difplayj 
Thro*  which  Life  ran  in  pur-^ 

pie  Streams  away. 

And  Cowley,  David.  4. 

His  Life,   for  ever  fpilt,   ftain^d 
all  the  Grafs  around. 

And  even  Mofss  often  fays,  that 
the  Soul  is  in  the  Blood  :  he  re- 
peats it  no  left  than  thrice  in  one 
Chapter,  Levit.  17*  andalledges 
it  as  a  Reafon  for  the  Precept, 
Not  t©  eat  Blood. 

Pd  57,  Black 
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Kay  more ;  where'er  thefe  boafting  Wretches  come. 
They  facrifice  black  Sheep  on  ev'ry  Tomb, 
To  pleafe  the  M^kes  ;  and  of  all  the  Rout, 
;^^hen  Cares  and  Dangers  prefs,  grow  moft  devoat." 

There 
NOTES. 


<2.  Black  Sheep  to  pleafe  the 
Hanes]  By  the  Manes  the  An- 
tients  underftood  three  different 
Things :  I.  The  Souls  of  the 
Dead  :  II.  The  Place  in  Hell, 
to  which  the  Souls  went  after 
Death,  and  where  they  had  their 
Abodes  :  and  in  this  Senfe  Vir- 
gil, Georg,  4.  V.  0^67.  fays  of 
Orpheus,  that  he  went  to  the 
Hanes : 

TfBnarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  oftia 

Ditis, 
Et  caligantem  nigra  formidine 

lucum 
Ingreflus,    Manefque  adiit,  Re- 

gemque  tremendum,  &c. 

III.  The  infernal  Gods.  In 
^'hich  Senfe  too  the  fame  Virgil, 
Georg.  4.  V.  48^.  fpeaking  like- 
wife  of  Orpheus,  fays, 

pM,    - — Incautum  dementia  cepit 

amantem, 
Ignofcenda  quidem,  fcirent  fi  ig- 

jiofcere  Manes. 

And  Cicero,  2.  de  Leg.  37*  Deo- 
yum  Manium  jura  fantfta  funto. 
But  of  the  Manes,  or  Souls  of 
the  Dead,  in  which  Senfe  our 
Authour  is  to  be  taken,  Apu- 
leius,  lib.  De  Deo  Socratis,  gives 
this  Account :  Manes  anim^e  di- 
cuntur  melioris  meriti,  qux  in 
corpore  noftro  Genii  dicuntur : 
€0rpori  renunciantes,  Lemures  : 
(Sum  domos  incurfionibus  infe- 
ilarent,  Larvae  appellabantur : 
contra,  fi  bon«  fuerint,  Lares 
familiares.  From  whence  we  may 
gather,  I.  That,  in  general,  they 
are  call'd  Lemures :  II.  That  of 
thefe  Lemures,  they  who  were  at 
Reft,  took  Care  of  the  Houfes  of 
their  living  Relations,  and  were 
call'd  Laref,    H©iiiliold  Gods^ 


III.  That  the  Souls  of  thefe 
who  had  led  wicked  Lives,  had 
no  refting  Places  after  Death, 
but  being  excluded  from  the  in- 
fernal Manfions,  remained  upon 
Earth,  punifli'd,  as  it  were,  with 
Exile,  and  haunting  the  Houfes 
of  the  Living,  were  call'd  Lar- 
vae, Hobgoblins,  IV.  When  ic 
was  doubtful  what  Fate  had 
happen'd  to  the  Soul,  i.  e.  whe- 
ther it  was  a  Lar,  or  a  Larva, 
they  call'd  it  Deus  Manes.  They 
were  call'd  Manes,  either  a  ma- 
nando,becaufe  they  glide  andskim 
thro'  the  Air  :  For  fo  fays  Feftus 
in  thefe  Words :  Manes  Dii  ab 
Auguribus  vocabantur,  quod  per 
omnia  manare  credebant :  eofq; 
Deos  fuperos  &  inferos  dicebanta 
Where  we  fee,  that  they  gave 
fometimes  the  Name  of  Manes 
to  the  Gods  above,  as  well  as  to 
thofe  below  :  Or,  as  others  fay, 
from  the  old  Word  Manus, 
which  fignifies  good,  or  merci- 
ful :  But  Servius  fays,  that  the 
infernal  Gods  were  call'd  Manes 
by  Antiphrafis,  quia  non  boni^ 
becaufe  they  are  not  good.  More- 
over, the  Antients  were  wont  to 
facrifice  Hack  Vidims  to  the 
Manes,  to  the  Infernal  Gods,and 
to  the  Dead,  but  white  to  the 
Gods  above.  Thus  Proteus,  in 
Virgil,  direding  Arifta^us,  how 
toappeafe  the  Manes  of  Eurydice, 
commands  him  to  facrifice  to  h«r 
a  black  Sheep  : 

Placatam  Eurydicen  vitulS  ve- 

nerabere  cacs^, 
Et  nigram  madabis  ovem,  Sec. 
Georg.  4.  V.  54<^. 

And  the  Ghoftof  Anchifes,  fore- 
telling Jtneas  of  his  future  De- 
fccnt  into  Hell;  fays  %o  him. 
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55     Therefore,  to  know  Mens  Souls,   and  what  they  axe. 
View  them  befet  with  Dangers,  and  with  Care. 
For  then  their  Words  will  with  their  Thoughts  agree. 
And,  ail  the  Mask  puU'd  off,  fhew  what  they  be. 
Befides:   all  blind  Ambition,  and  fierce  Luft 
60  Of  Avarice,   thofe  Parents  of  unjuft. 

Which  make  Men  plunge  thro'  Sins,  and  vex  each  Houc 
With  Cares,  and  Pains,  to  climb  to  wealth  andPowr, 
This  Shame,  thefe  great  Difturbers  of  our  Breath, 
Are  chiefly  nouriOi'd  by  the  Fear  of  Death  : 
6$  For  Infamy,  Contempt,  and  Poverty, 
All  feem  fo  near  the  Gates  of  Death  to  lie, 

Tha.E 
NOTES. 


—Hue  cafta  Sibylla 
Nigrantum  multo  pecudum  te 
fanguine  ducet. 

^neid,  5.  v.  735. 

And  in  the  Sixth  ^neid,  v.  243. 
Virgil,  defcribing  thofe  Sacrifi- 
ces, fays  ; 

Quatuor  hie  primum  nigraiiHes 

terga  juvencos 
Conftituit,— 
Voee  vocans  Hecaten,  dec. 

And  again : 

«.»  Ipfe   atri   vejleris  sig- 

nam 
^neas  matri  Eumenidumj  mag- 

n^que  forori 
Enfe  ferit,  &c,  v.  249. 

Of  which  Arnobius  adv.  Gentes, 
lib,  7.  deriding  the  fuperftitious 
Ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  Religi- 
on, gives  the  Reafon  in  thefe 
Words  ;  Qu^c  in  coloribus  ratio 
eft,  ut  merito  his  albas,  iilis  ni- 
gras  conveniat,  nigerrimafque 
madari  ?  Quia  fiiperis  Diis,  in- 
quitis,  atque  hominum  dexteri- 
tate  pollentibus,  color  albus  ac- 
ceptus  eft,  ac  foelix  hilaritate 
candoris.  At  vero  Diis  laevis, 
fedefque  habitantibus  inferas,  co- 
lor fulvus  eft  gratior,  &  trifti- 
hn  flitfs«aus  ¥  ftjQj, 


Thefe  Sacrifices  to  the  Manes 
were  cali'd  Inferi^,  under  which 
Word  fix  Things  were  contain'dj 
Water,  Honey,  Milk,  Wine, 
Blood,  and  Hair  :  Of  all  which, 
fee  at  large,  Euripid.  in  Oreft, 
and  in  Iphig.  Virg.  ^n.  3.  v.  66^ 
and  5.  V.  77.  Senec.  in  Oedip.  6cc. 

55.  Therefore,  Sec."]  Haying 
given  thefe  Inftances  of  the 
Vainnefs  of  thofe  Philofophers, 
Wliofe  Followers  had  fet  them 
up  for  Rivals  to  Epicurus,  and 
Ihewn,  even  by  their  own  Pra- 
<ftice,  that  their  Doctrines  are 
incapable  to  take  away  the  Fear 
of  Death,  he  adds  in  thefe  4.  V:^ 
that  no  Crediii  is  to  be  given  to 
Men  who  talk  big,  when  they  are 
blefs'd  with  the  Smiles  of  For- 
tune :  But  if  when  Men  are  ber- 
fet  with  Dangers,  and  opprefs*d 
with  Mifery,  they  then  give 
Proofs  of  an  unfliaken  Temper 
of  Soul,  it  muft  be  granted,  thae 
Philofophy  has  improv'd  their 
Minds,  and  been  of  Ufe  to  them, 

59.  Befides,  &:c.]  Faberfays, 
that  the  28.  following  Verfes  cant 
not  be  fuificiently  read  and  con- 
fider'd,  fo  many  good  Things 
are  contained  in  them.  For  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Fear  of  Death  is 
the  Caufe  of  Avarice,  Treache'^ 
ry.  Ambition,  Cruelty,  Envy, 
Defpair,  dec.  And  hence  arifes 
the  great  Glory  of  Epicurus^ 
whOj  as  Lucretius  pretends,  has" 
Dd  s  €h3i'4 
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That  while  by  fenfelefs  Fears,  Men  frighted  ftrive 
As  far  remov'd,  as  pofTible,  to  live : 
By  civil  Wars  endeavour  to  get  more ; 

70  And,  doubling  Murders,  double  their  vaft  Store  ; 
Laugh  o'er  their  Brothers  Graves,  and  tim  rous  Guefts 
All  hate,  and  dread  their  neareft  Kinfmens  Feafts. 
From  the  fame  Caufe  the  meagre  Envious  rife  5 
And  look  on  others  Wealth  with  troubled  Eyes  ; 

75  Complaints  they  make,  and  paflion'tely  repine. 

That  fome  with  Pow  r,  and  fome  with  Honour  fhinei 
While  they  lie  mean,  and  low,  and  without  Fame  5 
And  thus  they  die  for  Statues  and  a  Ngme. 
When  fome  this*Dread  ftrikcs  deep,  ev'n  Life  they  hate  j 

So  And  their  own  Hands  prevent  the  Stroke  of  Fate : 

Yet 
NOTES, 


chas'd  away  that  Dread  of  Death, 
which  is  the  Root  of  fo  many 
Evils. 

71.  Laugh  o*er,  &C.3  Macro- 
bius  Saturnal.  lib.  6,  cap.  2.  ob- 
ferves,  that  Virgil  has  imitated 
this  Paflage  of  Lucretius,  in  his 
fecond  Georgick,  v.  510.  in  thefe 
Words, 

*■         Gaudent  perfufi  fanguine 

fratrum; 
Bxilioque  domos  &  dulcia  limi- 

na  mutant, 
Atque  alio  patriam  qujerunt  fub 

fole  jacentem. 

Which  Dryden  interprets  thus : 


ThirftofGold, 

Have  llain  their  Brothers,  or 
their  Countrey  fold  ; 

And,  leaving  their  fwcet  Homes, 
in  Exile  run 

To  Lands,  that  lie  beneath  ano- 
ther Sun, 

73.  From,  &C.3  How  much 
better  he,  who  repines  not  at  the 
Profperity  of  others :  But  fatis- 
fy'd  and  pleas'd  with  what  h?  is, 
a<fts  cheerfully  and  well  the  Part 
that  is  allotted  him.  Periius,  in 
iiis  fixth  Satire,  fays  very  perti- 
nently to  this  Purpofe  j 


Heic  ago  fecurus  Yulgi,   dc  quid 

pra^paret  Aufter 
Infoelix  pecori,  fecurus ;   &  an- 

gulus  ille 
Vicini  noftro  quia  pinguior  :    & 

fi  adeo  omnes 
Ditefcant,  orti  pejoribus. 

Which  Dryden  has  thus  excel- 
lently paraphras'd : 
Secure,  and  free  from  Bus'nefs  of 

the  State, 
And  more  fecure  of  what  the 

"Vulgar  prate ; 
Here      I      enjoy     my    private 

Thoughts,  nor  care 
What  Rot  for  Sheep  the  South- 
ern Winds  prepare ; 
Survey  the    neighb'ring  Fields, 

and  not  repine 
When  I   behold  a  larger  Crop 

than  mine  : 
To  fee  a  Beggar's  Brat  in  Riche: 

flow, 
Adds  not  a  Wrinkle  to  my  even 

Brow. 

79.  Whenfome,&c.]Fannius, 
flying  from  the  Enemy,  kill'd 
himfelf,  for  fear  of  faihng  mto 
their  Hands : 

Hoftem  cum  fugeret,  fe  Fannius 
ipfe  pererait : 

Hie,    rogo,  non  furor  eft ;   n*e 
moriare,  mori^ 

fays 
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Yet  ftili  are  ignorant,  that  this  vain  Fear 
Breeds  all  their  Trouble,  Jealoufy,  and  Care  ; 
Makes  Men  unkind,  unchafte,  and  break  their  Truft  ; 
In  fhort,  deftroys  whate'eris  good  and  juft. 
5  So  fome  their  Parents,  and  their  Countrey  fell. 
To  free  themfclves,  from  Death,  and  following  Hell. 

For 
2^  O  r  E  S. 


lys  Martial,  1.  2.  Epigram.  8o. 
"o  whom,  we  may  obferve,  by 
le  Way,  that  the  Authour  of 
ludibrafs  was  beholden  for 
is  Thought,  when  defcribing 
le  Effeds  of  Fear,  he  fays,  that 
:  makes  Men 

)o  Things,  not  contrary  alone 
To  th' Force  of  Nature,  but  its 

own ; 
The  Courage     of   the  Braveft 

daunt, 
Lnd  turn  Poltroons  to  valiant : 
•or  Men  as  refolute  appear 
Vith  too  much,    as  too  little 

Fear; 
Vnd  when  they*re  out  of  Hopes 

of  Flying, 
Will  run  away  from  Death  by 

Dying. 


jSelf-Murder  is  certainly  one  of 

Iche  moft  unaccountable  Frenzies 

that  ever  rag'd  in  the  Minds  of 

imiferable  Men  :     And  yet  how 

p  frequent  are  the  deplorable  In- 

ijftances    of  fuch    Wretches,     as 

ijgroaning  under  the  Calamities 

ijof  Life,put  an  End  to  themfelves 

and   their  Difcontents  together  ; 

pr,    as  Dryden    fomewhere  ele- 

I  gantly  exprelTes  it, 

Who,  when  opprefs'd,  and  weary 

of  their  Breath, 
Throw  off  the  Burden,  and  fub- 
I     orn  their  Death. 

!  And  the  fame  Poet,  in  his  De- 
1  fcription  of  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
has  painted  one  of  thefe  Homi- 
cides in  Colours  fo  lively,  as 
fcarce  any  Pencil  but  bis  own  c^n 
:\niitate  ; 


The  Slayer  of  himfclf  yet  faw  I 
there  ; 

The  Gore,  congeal'd,  was  clot- 
ter'd  in  his  Hair  : 

With  Eyes  half-dos'd,  and  ga- 
ping Mouth  he  lay, 

And  grim,  as  when  he  breath'd 
his  fullen  Soul  away. 

This  is  the  EffeA  of  Defpair  : 
But  many  of  the  Antients,  even 
of  thofe  who  held  the  Soul  to  be 
immortal,  laid  violent  Hands  on 
themfelves,  believing  they  ihould 
go  diretftly  to  Heaven  :  Of  this 
Number  were  Clearchus  and 
Chryfippus,  Zeno  and  Empedo- 
cles ;  the  laft  of  whom  thr^w 
himfelf  one  Night,  unfeen  of  a- 
ny,  into  the  flaming  Chafm  of 
Mount  ^tna,  that  by  difap- 
pearing  on  a  fuddain,  it  might 
be  believ'd  he  was  gone  to  the 
Gods.  Among  the  Latins,  be- 
fides  many  others,  we  have  the 
famous  Example  of  CatO;,  that 
Prince  of  the  Roman  Wifdom, 
who  all  his  Life  was  an  ex- 
acTt  Imitatour  of  the  Socratick 
DocTtrine,  and  who,  before  he 
kill'd  himfelf,  is  faid  to  haVe 
read  Plato's  Treatife  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  by 
the  Authority  of  that  Philofo- 
pher,  to  have  been  encourag'd  to 
comnfiit  the  moft  horrid  of 
Crimes.  A"d  Cleambrotus  too 
kiii'd  himfelf,  upon  reading  of 
that  very  Book.  Democritus, 
who  was  of  another  Perfuafion, 
yet  neverthelefs, 

Sponte  fua  letho  capvi|t  obtulit 
obviiis  ipfc,  Lucres 

But 
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For  we  by  Day,  as  Boys  by  Night;  do  fear 
Shadows,  as  vain  and  fenfelefs  as  thofe  are. 
Wherefore  that  Darknefs  that  o'erfpreads  our  Souls 
90  What  can  difperfe,  but  thofe  eternal  Rules, 
Which  from  firm  Premifes,  true  Reason  draws. 
And  a  deep  Infight  into  Nature's  Laws. 

Firft  then  :  the  Mind,  in  which  the  Reason  lies; 
Is  Part  of  Man  5   as  Hands,  and  Feet,  and  Eyes 

NOTE  S. 


But  as  La(ftantins  obfer ves,  all 
thefe  Philofophers  were  detefta- 
ble  Homicides  :  For  if  he,  who 
takes  away  the  Life  of  another, 
be  guilty  of  Murder,  fo  too  is  he 
who  takes  away  his  own  :  Nay, 
his  Crime  is  the  more  heinous, 
in  that  it  can  be  punifli'd  by 
none  but  God  alone :  And  as 
we  came  not  into  this  Life  of  our 
own  Accord  ;  fo  neither  may  we 
leave  this  Tenement  of  Clay, 
unbidden  of  him,  who  plac'd  us 
in  it.  Si  homicida  nefarius  eft, 
qui  hominis  extindor  eft  :  eidem 
fceleri  obftricftus  eft,  qui  fe  ne- 
cat,  qui  hominem  necat :  imb 
verb  ma  jus  effe  facirius  exifti- 
mandum  eft,  cujus  ultio  Deo 
foii  fubjacet :  Nam  ficut  in  hanc 
vitam  non  noftra  fponte  veni- 
mus,  ita  rurfus  ex  hoc  domicilio 
corporis,  quod  tuendum  nobis 
jiflignatum  eft,  ejusdem  jufTu  no- 
bis recedendum  eft,  qui  nosin 
hoc  corpus  induxit  tarn  diu  ha- 
bitataros,  donee  jubeat  emitti. 
De  falfa  Sapient,  cap.  18.  And 
Yirgil  himfelf,  all  Heathen  as  he 
was,  has  neverthelefs  allotted  to 
fuch  execrable  Wretches  that 
Place  of  Torments,  to  which  the 
Juftice  of  God  has  decreed  them : 

Proxima    deinde  tenent    mcefti 

loca,  qui  fibi  letum 
Infontes  peperere  manu,  lucemq; 

perofi 
Projecere  animas.    Quam  vellent 

aethere  in  alto 
Nunc  &  pauperiera,     &  duros 

perferre  labores  ! 
fata  obftant,  triftique  p^Ius  in- 

simabili§  unda 


Alligat,  &  novies  Styx  interfu 
coercet.  ^n.  6,  v.  43 

Which  Dryden  renders  thus ; 

The  next  in  Place  and  Punif 

ment  are  they. 
Who    prodigally     throw    the 

Lives  away  : 
Fools,     who  repining    at   the 

wretched  State, 
And,  loathing  anxious  Life,  ful 

orn'd  their  Fate : 
With  late  Repentance  now  the 

would  retrieve 
The  Bodies  they  forfook,    an 

wiili  to  live, 
Their  Pains  and  Poverty  deiir 

to  bear. 
To  view  the  Light  of  Heav'r 

and  breathe  the  vital  Air. 
But  Fate  forbids :    the  Stygiai 

Pools  oppofe, 
And,  with  nine  circling  Streams 

the  captive  Souls  inclofe. 

87.  For  we,  &C.3  Thefe  ^.  v.  ar< 
repeated,from  Book  1 1,  v.  58.  and 
will  be  fo  again.  Book  VI.  v.  32. 

93,  94.f  irft  then,&c.3  Someol 
the  Antient  Philofophers  held 
the  Mind  to  be  a  vital  Habit  6i 
Body,  as  Health  in  a  Man  who 
is  well.  Of  this  Opinion  Arifto- 
xenus  is  faid  to  have  been  th§ 
Authour  :  He  pradis'd  Phyfick, 
and  was  an  excellent  Mufician  : 
He  iirft  was  a  Hearer  of  Lan^- 
ptus  of  Efythr«a,  then  of  Zeno- 
philus  the  Pythagorean;  and 
laftly  of  Ariftotle.  Yet  Cicero  f 
does  not  allow  him  to  have  been 
the  Authour,  but  only  a  Favour-  ; 
er  of  this  Opinion »  Ariftoxenus,  [ 
Muii<;us3 
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luficus,  idemqne  Philofophus, 
nimum  eflc  cenlet  ipfius  corpo- 
s  intentionem  quandam,   velut 
1 1  cantu  dc  fidibus,    qu«  Har- 
lonia  dicitur:    fie  ex  corporis 
)tius  natura   &   figura  varios 
ictus  oriri,   tanquam  in  cantu 
mos.     Hie  ab  artificio  fuo  non 
iceffit,  &  tamen  dixit  aliquid, 
Liod  ipfum,     quale  elTet,    erat 
lulto  ante  dc  didum,   &  expla- 
atuni  a  Platone.    Ariftoxenus, 
le  Mufician,   and  Philofopher, 
eld  the  Mind  ito  be  a  certain 
:onfent  and  Accord  of  the  Bo- 
y,    as  that  in  mufical  Inftru- 
lents,  which  is  call'd  Harmony : 
"hus  from  the  Nature  and  Fi- 
ureofthe  whole  Body  proceed 
arious  Motions,     as    different 
^otes  in  Mufick,     This  Man 
rraggled  not  away  from  his  Em- 
loyment,  and  yet  faid  a  Thing, 
hich,  fuch  as  it  was,  Plato  had 
oth  faid  and  explain'd  long  ba- 
ore.      This  Paffage  of  Plato, 
/hich  Cicero  here  fpeaks  of,  is 
n  his  Ph^edon,    and  contain'd  in 
hefe  Words :   Kod  ^  a  v  d^  ^cJ- 
:(^;CT£$•,    olf^ou  eycoyi  Hj  olotov  erg 

b'TO     cVTi^VfVI^,      OTl    rOlHTO  Tl 

Li?,  T£ -^i/vfa,  r\  ^gf«5  Tg  V- 
\y()Hi  TOiarwv  rivooy  yc^criv  ^you^ 
\rl  oi^/n.ovie)iv   aon^v  TaTuv  rl  '^v- 

\cac  t\  i^i^ico^  >t^9>}  'S.rg^^  otMM- 

\x.  Yet  whoever  will  take  the 
Pains  to  confider  it,  will  find, 
notwithftanding  what  Cicero 
fays,  that  Ariftoxenus  feems  to 
have  taught  one  Docftrine,  and 
Plato  another.  But  Lacftantius, 
ilnftitut.  7.  cap.  15;  explains 
this  Harmony  of  Ariftoxenus  in 
a  few  Words.  Sicut  in  fidibus, 
ex  intentione  Nervorum  efficitur 
concors  fonus  atque  cantus,  quern 
Mufici  Harmoniam  vocant :  ita 
j  in  corporibusj  ex  compage  vifce- 
j  rum  &  vigore  membrorum  vis 
j fentiendi  exiftit.  As  in  mufical 
'Inftxunvsntj,    gn   Accord   and 


Confent  of  Sounfls,   which  Mu- 
iicians  call  Harmony,   is  made 
by  the  due  Difpofition  and  Tu-* 
ning  of  the  Strings :  Sb  in  Bodies* 
the  Power  and  faculty  of  Per- 
ception proceeds    from  the  due 
Connexion  and  Vigour  of  all  the 
Members  and  interiour  Parts  of 
the  Body.     Macrobius,  on  the 
Dream  of  Scipio,  lib.  i.  cap.  14* 
afcribes  this  Opinion  to  Pytha- 
goras and  Philolaus.     Now  Lu- 
cretius, in  thefe  17.  v.  explains 
the  Meaning  of  it,    and  brings 
his  firft  Argument  againft  it,  to 
this  Purpole,    It  often  happens, 
fays  he,  that  when  a  Man  feels 
Pain  in  his  Body,  he  rejoices  in 
his  Mind  :    and  often,   when  hi& 
Body  enjoys  a  perfect  Indolence, 
his  Mind  is  moft  miferably  tor- 
mented.   The  Soul  therefore  is 
not  an  Accord,  not  a  vital  Ha- 
bit,or  due  Difpofition  and  Tem- 
perament of  the  whole    Body; 
but  a  Part  of  the  Man,  diftin<^ 
from  the  Body,  no  Ms  than  the 
Hand,  the  Foot,  the  Head,  &c* 
are  Parts  of  a  human  Body,  di- 
ftin<fi  from  one  another. 

The  Mind]  The  chief  Part 
of  the  Soul  :  For  the  Sou  1  con* 
fifts  of  three  Parts :  \iz,  the 
Mind,  the  Memory,  and  the 
Will. 

94.  As  Hands,  &c.]  The  Poee 
is  in  the  right  to  fay,    that  the 
Mind  is  a  Part  of  Man  :    for  is 
is,  indeed,    the  informing,    but 
not  an  affifting  Part,   as  a  Mari- 
ner in  a  Ship,    and  a  Coachmaa 
in  his  Box,    as  the  Academicks 
believ'd:     But  he  is  grofly  mi- 
ftaken,  when  he  adds ;  That  it  is 
as  much  a  Part  of  Man  as  the 
Feet,  the  Hands,   the  Eyes,  Sec, 
Sire  Parts  of  the  whole  Animal ; 
For  in  this  he  makes  no  Diftin- 
dion  between  the  integral  and 
eflential  Parts,  as  we  term  them  : 
For  the  integral,   or  integrating 
Parts,  make  up  the  whole  Com- 
pound, inafmuch  as  it  confifts  of 
Matter :      thus  the  Head,   the 
Eyes,  the  Hands,  the  Feet,    the 
Legs,  &c.  conftitute  the  whole 
Body  :   but  the  elTential  Parts 
mak$ 
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^5   Are  Parts  of  Animals  :  tho*  fome  have  taught. 
And  ev'n  Philofophers,  that  Sense  and  Thought 
Do  no  particular  Seat,   no  Part  controul  5 
But  are  a  Vital  Habit  of  the  Whole; 
InG REEK  call'd  Harmony ;  and  that  from  thence 

i  00  Flows  all  our  Reafon)  Life,  and  Thought,  andSenfe 
But  'tis  no  Part  :  So  Health  and  Strength  belor 
To  Man ;  but  are  no  Parts  of  him  that  s  ftrong. 

Butthisisfalfe.— 

For  often,  when  thefe  Vis'ble  Members  fmart, 

105  Brisk  Joy's  ftill  feated  in  fome  Unseen  Part  : 
And  fo  o*th'  contrary;  when  Minds,  opprefs'd, 
Sink  under  Cares,  their  Bodies  are  at  Reft. 
So  often,    when  the  Hand  or  Foot  complains, 
The  Head  is  vigorous,  and  free  from  Pains.         CEye 

1 10      Befides;    when   Charms  of  Sleep  have   clos'd  on 
Languid,  and  void  of  Senfe  the  Body  lies.* 
Yet  even  then  fome  Other  Part  appears 
Difturb'd  with  Hope  :  with  Joy,  and  empty  Fears: 
But  farther :  to  convince  you  that  the  Soul 

115  Is  Part,  and  not  th'  Harmony  of  the  Whole  : 


For 


NO  T  E  S, 


make  the  EfTence  and  Exiftence 
of  the  whole  Compound  :  Thus 
Matter  and  Form  ;  thus  Body 
and  Soul  conftitute  the  whole 
Man  :  But  Lucretius  believ'd 
with  Epicurus,  that  the  Soul  i% 
Corporeal :  and  fo  held  it  to  be 
an  integral  Part  of  Man. 

96.  Senfe  and  Thought]  This 
!Lucretius  calls  Senfum  Animi, 
the  Senfe,  the  Operation  of  the 
Mind, as  we  exprefs  it,  and  which 
he  pretends  is  in  Man,  in  like 
Manner  as  the  Sight,  the  Hear- 
ing, the  Touch,  Sec.  Now  the 
Senfe  of  Seeing  is  made  in  the 
Eyes,  the  Senfe  of  Hearing  in  the 
Ears,  Sec.  And  thus  he  would 
fix  the  Senfe  of  th€  Mind  in  a 
certain  Part  of  Man* 

98.  Vital  Habit]  A  due  Pro- 
portion, Agreement,  or  Accord 
©fall  its  Parts, 

105.  Unfeen  Part]  The  Mind, 
which  is  hid  within  us  :    for  the 
Body  is  the  confpicuous  or  vifible  I 
Part  of  Man  :    but  the  Mind  k  I 


conceal'd  within  us,and  invifible 
no.  Befides,  &c.]  In  thef< 
4.  V.  he  brings  his  fecond  Argu- 
ment, not  unlike  the  former 
In  Sleep  the  Joynts  are  relax'd 
the  Nerves,  as  it  were,  unbrac'd 
there  is  then  no  Accord  of  the  in- 
teriour  Parts,  no  Confent  of  the 
Members  ;  but  the  whole  Frame 
and  each  Part  of  it,  is  untun'd 
and  languid  :  yet  even  then  in 
Dreams,  fomething  that  be- 
longs to  the  Man  is  agitated,  is 
grievM,  rejoices,  Sec.  Now  it  is 
the  Mind  which  then  perceives. 
The  Mind  therefore  is  not  the 
Harmony  of  the  whole  Body, 
fince  the  Body  is  relax'd  by  Sleep, 
in  like  manner  as  therd  is  no 
Harmony  in  an  InftturtientjWhen 
the  Strings  are  flacken'd, 

114.  But  farther,  &c.]  His 
third  Argument,  to  prove  that 
the  Soul  is  not  the  Harmony  of* 
the  Body,  is  contain'd  in  thefe 
12.  V.  to  this  Effecft,  As  in  mit- 
iical  Inftruments,    if  you  take 
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For,  tho  fome  Limbs  are  loft.  Life  keeps  her  Seat  j 
But  when  few  Particles  of  vital  Heat, 
And  our  laft  Breath  goes  out,  Life  likewife  flies, 
And  the  forfaken  Carcafs  waftes  and  dies  : 

Uo  Which  proves,  our  Lives   not  equally  depend. 
For  their  firft  Rife,  Continuance,  and  End, 
On  ev'ry  Part ;  but  chiefly  Heat  and  Air 
Make  Life  within  us,  and  preferve  it  there: 
Then  both  thefe  two  are  there ;  but  fwiftly  gone; 

J  25  And  leave  our  Limbs,  as  treach'rous  Death  comes  OHi 
Now  fince  the  Nature  of  the  Mind  and  Soul 
Is  fully  founds   and  prov'd  a  Part  o'  th'  Whole  j 
Let  thofe  that  call  it  Harmony,  and  pleafe 
Their  Fancies,  to  derive  fuch  Words  as  thefe, 

130  From  Mufick's  Sounds,  or  whencefoe'er  it  came, 
Apply'd  to  that  which  had  no  proper  Name, 
Take  back  their  Term  again  ;  'tis  here  o  erthrown,^ 
And  ufelefs  proved :    Let  us  go  farther  om 

Ne,XE 
N  O  T  £  Si 


ofF  fome  of  the  Strings,  the 
whole  Accord  perifhes;  fo  if 
fome  of  the  Members  of  a  Body 
were  lopt  off,  all  the  Harmony 
of  the  whole  Body  would  periili 
likewife ;  and  thus  there  would 
be  no  Life,  no  Senfe  remaining  ; 
but  we  know  very  well,  that 
Men  who  are  mutilated,  and 
have  loft  fome  of  their  Limbs, 
live  neverthelefs,  and  enjoy  their 
Senfes  :  Even  when  a  Man  has 
loft  many  of  his  Limbs,  his  Life 
and  Senfes  wjll  remain  intire  : 
but  if  fome  certain  Particles  of 
Heat  and  Air  fly  away  from  the 
Body,  the  Animal  drops  down, 
and  dies  5  no  Life,  or  Faculty 
of  Perception  remains  i  From 
whence  it  appears,  that  Life  and 
Senfe  do  not  proceed  from  the 
Harmony  of  all  the  Members, 
NerYes,and  Bowels,but  depend  on 
thofe  Particles  of  Heat  and  Air. 
132.  Heat,  Air,  &c.]  Lu- 
cretius fays,  Eft  igitur  Calor  & 
Ventus  vitalis  in  ipfo  ■ —  Corpo- 
re,  &c.  And  our  Interpreter  is 
in  the  Wrong  tO  ufe  the  Word 
AIR  in  this  Place,  inftead  of 
Wind  or  Vapolir.  This  wiil  evi^ 


d^ncly  appear  By  and  by,  when 
the  Poet  comes  to  treat  Of  the 
different  Kinds  of  Atoms,  thae 
compofe  the  Epicurean  Soul. 

126.  Now  fince,  &c.]  In  thefe 
&.  V.  he  concludes  this  Difputa- 
tion  concerning  the  Harmony 
of  the  Soul  and  Body,  and  after 
his  ufual  Manner  derides  and 
feoffs  at  that  Belief.  Let  thdfe 
Fiddlers,  fays  he,  hug  themfelves 
in  their  Harmony,  a  Term  fool- 
iflily  invented,  and  more  fooIiHi- 
ly  explained.  I  will  lofe  no  more 
Time  in  refuting  their  J^onfenfe. 

130.  Whencefoe'er  it  came] 
The  Poet  adds  not  this  withouc 
Reafon  :  For  the  Word  Harmo- 
nia  is  likewife  taken  for  the 
jointing  and  fetting  together  of 
Wood,  or  any  other  more  folid 
Matter.  Thus  we  read  in  Arifto^ 
phanes  ctf^uon&Ti'  Q^x^^^^^^^y* 
And  thus  too  Hefychius,  on  a 
certain  Paflage  of  Herodotus^ 
interprets  the  Word  ctf^oy/cty 
by  Iv^d^iv,  Conjun<aion,  or 
joining  together, 

131.  Which  had  no  proper 
Name]  Proprio  quic  turn  res 
Ddming  egebat,  are  the  Words 

£i  of 
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Next  then :  I  mnft  affirm,  the  Soul  and  Mind 
135  Make  up? one  (ingle  Nature,  clofely  join'd  : 
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But  yet  the  Mind's  the  Head,  and  ruling  Part, 
Caird  Reason,  and  'tis  featedin  the  Heart: 

NOTES. 


Fof 


of  Lucretius  :  And  Faber  in  his 
Kocc  upon  chcTOjieemsfurpriz'd, 
that  our  Poet  fayi,  the  Soul  had 
no  proper  Name,  bsfore  iz  was 
cali'd  a  Harmony,  iince  the 
Words,  Sri'^of,  v^^,  and '^j^fxA* 
were  in  Ufe  long  before.  As  for 
^vino?-,  fays  he,  itmay  be  objected 
againft,  propter  noAi'crM/.^cccr/'ccv 
b'ecaule  of  its  many  Signiiicati- 
(6ns  :  andfome  perhaps  will  urge, 
that  v«£-  is  an  Adion,  not  a  Fa- 
culty :  But  what  can  be  ailed p'd 
againft  -^1%'^  ;  For  tho'  it  be 
fometimes  us'd  to  fignify  the 
Bloodj  as  in  the  Clouds  of  Ari- 
ilophanesj  where  he  fays,  that 
the  Bugs,  which  he  calls  Corin- 
thian Bugs,  r  '^/v'/^lw  ItiTTivsaiVy 
drink  up  the  Soul,  yet  it  ought 
to  be  taken  after  the  common  O- 
|>inion  of  the  Oriental  Nations, 
whoplac'd  the  Seat  of  the  Soul  in 
the  Blood.  Thus  far  Faber :  upon 
which  Creech  fays,  with  good 
Heafon,  that  that  Critick  might 
liave  fpar'd  his  Labour,  if  he  had 
reflected,  that  Lucretius  fays  all 
fhisbyWay  of  Scoff  and  Derifion. 
_  134,  Next  then.  Sec  J  Lucre- 
fius  ufes  the  Words  Mind  and 
Soul  indifferently  one  for  the 
other  t  and  indeed  why  iliould 
he  not,  Iince  both  of  them  cora- 
pofe  but  one  Nature  ?  But  he 
fiaces  the  Mind,  in  which  the 
Keafon  reiides,  and  is  the  chief 
^nd  nobleft  Part  of  that  Nature, 
in  the  Heart,  where  all  the  Paf- 
ions  have  their  Seat  likewife,  and 
iliew  thefnfelves  :  to  q  hfH-yntor  ca> 

^ic'^^iil^       Co^    J  Jj'aoV      UC     Tg    TUV 

(po^M'^  v^  r^  ja^^'  fays  Dioge- 
nes Laertius.  And  Epicurus 
himfelf  taught,  roJ  WSh  te  TctV 
mS/ceic  c'/To?^  .acrsTrovSjcTi  roVoj^ 

r4\m^    WlMtiiKh^  ck  FUce  PhHo- 


foph.  lib.  4*  cap.  4.  But  thr 
Soul,  the  inferiour  Partofthit 
Nature,  and  in  which  the  loco- 
motive Faculty  is  chiefly  plac'd, 
is  diifus'd  thro'  the  whole  Body^ 
and  mov'd  as  the  Mind  dire<fis  : 
yet,  tho'  it  obeys  the  Mind,  it 
partakes  not  of  all  its  Paflions, 
but  of  thofe  alone  that  are  vio- 
lent. Hence  the  Mind  is  often 
opprefs'd  with  Gri«f  and  Sadnefs, 
when  the  Soul  is  in  perfeeft  Tran- 
quillity. But  if  the  whole  Soul 
be  afFeded  with  any  mighty 
Grief,  the  Animal  fails  into  a 
Swoon,  nor  is  even  Life  it  felf 
out  of  Danger.  Whence  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Mind  is  join'd 
to  the  Soul,  becaufe  it  moves  it ; 
and  by  Means  of  that  Impulfe 
the  Soul  too  moves  the  Body. 
This  is  contained  in  27.  v.  and 
with  this  agrees  what  the  fame 
Plutarch  fays,  in  the  Place  above 
cited  :  AwiWoxe^T©",  'E'Tnyt^^o^^ 
<5~<^£f >)  r  '^v-(Uvy   TO  pJ0  T^D-yivJov 

TO  3  a AC70V  y,cL^'  oxlw  r  crvyK^civ 
'ry  crci /Bonos' SsiajycLp/j^jov. 

1^6,1^7-  The  Head  and  ruling 
Part,  —Caird  Reafon]  The 
Words  in  Lucretius  arCj 

Sed  Caput  eiCe  quafi,  &  domina- 

ri  in  corpore  toto 
Confilium,   quod  nos  Anintuni 

Mentemque  vocamus. 

To  which  Purpofe  I  have  feen 
an  excellent  Expreffion  ofTer- 
tullian,  where  he  calls  the  Mind, 
Suggeftum  anim^e,  which  I  know 
not  how  to  fender  other\vife,than 
the  Prompter  of  the  Soul.  The 
whole  PalTage,  as  I  find  it  cited, 
runs  thus :  Proindie  &  Animum, 
five  Mens  eft,  NOTS  apud  Grse" 
cos,  non  aliud  quid  intelligimus, 
qiuffi  Suggeftwm  anima:,  ingeni- 
turn 
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For  there  our  Passions  live,  our  Joy,  our  Fear, 
AndHope;  which  proves  the  Mind  muft  needs  be  the^re: 

J40  Buc  the  infcriour  Pare,  the  Soul,  confin'd 
To  all  the  Limbs,  obeys  the  ruling  Mind, 
And  moves  as  that  dire<5ls  :  for  only  that 
Can  oC  it  lelf  rejoice,  or  fear,  or  hate : 
Paifion  and  Thought  belong  to  that  alone  ; 

145  For  Soul  and  Limbs  are  capable  of  none. 

As  when  the  Hand,  or  Eye,  or  Head  complains, 
All  the  whole  Body  is  not  vex'd  with  Pains  : 
So  often,  while  the  lab'ring  Mind,  opprefs'd,  . 
Sinks  under  Cares,  the  Soul  enjoys  her  Reft. 

150  But  when  the  Mind  a  violent  Passion  fliakes. 
Of  that  Difturbance  too  the  Soul  partakes  ; 
Cold  Sweats  bedew  the  Limbs,  the  Face  looks  pale,' 
The  Tongue  begins  to  faulter,  Speech  to  fail, 

Th@ 
NOTES, 

and.  Soul  are  join'd  together,  and 
the  Mind  only  be  feated  in  the 
Heart,  and  no  where  elfs;  how- 
can  the  Soul,  that  Part  of  the 
Mind,  wander  thro'-  the  whole 
Body^  II,  Ifthe  Soul  obeys  the 
Commands  of  the  Mind,  flie  ei- 
ther obeys  always,  joc  fometimes 
refifts  :  if  Hie  obey  &  always,  ilie 
underftands  of  her  felf,  as  well  as 
the  Mind,  fince  llie  is  fo  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  Will  of  her  Mafter  ; 
But  to  what  ferves  this  Obedi- 
ence ?  That  Hie  may  partake 
with  the  Mind,  not  in  little,  bu^ 
in  violent  Emotions  :  As  if  the 
Mind  were  confcious  to  her  felt 
alone  of  (light  Difturbanees,  and 
imparted  nothing  of  them  to  the 
Soul. 

152.  Cold  Sweats,  &c.]  Eveu 
fome  of  our  EngliHi  Poets  feeni 
to  have  been  oblig'd  to  Lucreti- 
us for  this  Defcription  of  a  Per- 
fan  falling  into  a  Trance  :  and 
Dryden,  among  the  reft. 


turn  &  infitum,  &  nativitus  pro- 
prium,  quo  agit,  quo  fapit,  occ. 

137.  Seated  in  the  Heartj  Not 
^Epicurus  and  Lucretius  only 
feated  the  Mind  in  the  Heart : 
for  EmpedocleSj  Parmenides, 
and  Democritus  plac'd  it  there 
Jikewife.  Yet  Ariftotle,  Plato, 
Pythagoras ,  and  Hippocrates 
taught,  that  the  rational  Part  of 
the  Mind  is  feated  in  the  Brain  : 
and  the  irafcible  Part  of  it  in  the 
Heart.  But  of  this  fee  at  large, 
ILatftantius ,  de  OlHcio  Deij  c,  16. 

158.  For  there,  &C.3  In  thefe 
2.  v.  he  argues,  that  the  Seat  of 
the  Mind  is  in  the  Heart,  becaufe 
the  Paffions  of  Joy  and  Fear  ex- 
ult, and  Hiew  themfelves  there  :■ 
for  Fear  and  Joy  are  the  chief 
Paflions  of  the  Mind  :  Therefore 
where  the  Effe«fts  of  any  Thing 
are  ;  there  too  the  Thing  it  felf 
muft  of  NecelTity  be  :  But  this 
Reafon  feems  to  be  weak  :  for 
otherwife  we  muft  grant  a  Mind 
and  Underftanding  in  Beafts 
Jikewife  :  for  even  in  their  Breafts 
the  Paflions  of  Fear  and  of  Joy 
'exult,  and  difcover  themfelves  no 
jlefs  than  incurs. 

140.  But  the,  dcc.2  Here  Lu- 
cretius feems  to  advance  Contra- 
d:fuQns5    For,    L  if  the  Mind 


■A  fickly  Qualm  hi?  Heare 

alTail'd,  ' 

His  Ears  rung  inward,    and  hi? 

Senfes  fail'd.  Pal.  &  Arc. 

His  Sight  grows  dim,   and  ev'ry 

Qbjecft  dances. 
And  fwims  before  him  in  the 

Ma^e  of  Deatha  All  f©r  LoveC 
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The  Ears  are  fill'd  with  Noife,  the  Eyes  grow  dim, 
[i  5  5  And  feeble  Shakings  fieze  on  ev'ry  Limb. 

And  thus,  on  fuddain  Frights  Men  often  Swoon 
A  ftrange  EfFedl !  from  which  'tis  plainly  known, 
The  Mind  and  Soul  are  joinM,  and  make  but  one. 
For  here  the  Mind's  Force  ftrikes  the  Soul,  and  fo 
l6o  The  Stroke  goes  on,  and  ftrikes  the  Body  too. 
But,  to  enlarge  this  Inftance  more;  this  proves 
The  MiNp  material  too,  becaufe  it  moves 
And  fliakes  the  Limbs,  makes  them  look  pale  and  wan  j 
In  fhort,  direds  and  governs  the  whole  Man; 
\6$  All  which  is  done  by  Touch:    And  all  that  Touch, 
Are  Bodies  ;  therefore  Mind  and  Soul  are  fuch. 

You  find  the  Spirit  with  the  Body  dies ; 
Both  Pain  and  Pleafure  fhare  by  mutual  Ties: 

For 

N  O  T  £  S. 


And  Otway  in  like  manner : 
A  fuddain  Trembling  fiez'd  on 

all  his  Limbs, 
His  Eyes  diftorted  grew,  his  Vi- 

fage  pale, 
His  Speech  forfook  him.   Life  it 

felffeem'dfled.  Orph. 

1^1.  But  to  enlarge,  &c.]  In 
thefe  6.  v.  he  proves  by  the  fame 
Argument,  That  the  Mind  and 
Soul  are  of  a  corporeal  Nature  : 
For  the  Mind  muft  of  Neceflity 
touch  the  Sou  I J  becaufe  ic  moves 
it :  and  lince  the  Soul  drives 
on  the  Body,  that  too  muft  be 
done  by  Touch : 

Tangere  cnim  &  tangi,  nifi  cor- 
pus nulla  poteft  res. 


Nothing  ,    but  Body  , 
touch 'd  5  or  touch. 


can  be 


Epicurus  himfelf  has  comprehen- 
ded this  and  the  following  Argu- 
ment  in  thefe  Words  :  ol  xiyor. 
Ti^  do-oo/ucLTQv  etvou  T']/V'/Jw  y«a- 
Toudiamvy  a  J  Iv  in  ct\  iSvmlo  ^oi- 
eTv,  aT£  rnsd^avy  d  v,v  toicuj%  a  vuv 

;\ct,aSavet  <^  r  ^^X^  '''^^  ^^'^~ 
'ttIc^/uclIix.  Io  this  Argument, 
mr  Tranllatour  has  omiti^ed  one 


Inftance  of  the  Effe<f^s  that  the 
Mind  works  upon  the  Body^ 
which  Lucretius  has  exprefs'd  by 
thefe  Words,  cojrripere  ex  Ibm- 
no  Corpus,  that  it  awakes  the 
Body  from  Sleep. 

167.  You  find,  &c.]  Thefe 
12.  V.  contain  another  Argu- 
ment to  prove  the  Materiality  of 
the  Soul.  The  Mind  fuffers  with 
the  Body ;  a  Wound  hurts  the 
one,  and  the  other  languiilies : 
And  whether  the  Weapon,  pr  the 
wounded  Body  excite  thefe  Mo- 
tions, and  Perturbations  in  the 
Mind  ;  it  is  the  fame  Thing  : 
for  either  of  them  evinces  the 
Mind  to  be  of  a  corporeal  Nar 
ture. 

Creech  had  totally  omitte4 
this  Paflage  of  his  Authour,  as 
he  Ukewife  has  feyeral  others  : 
and  thefe  1 1.  v.  are  not  his ;  nor 
indeed  dp  I  know  whofe  they 
are  :  they  were  fent  me,  and  I 
was  the  rather  willing  to  infert 
them,  that  this  Edition  mighjc 
be  compleat,  and  want  nothing 
that  is  contained  in  the  Original,. 
I  think  I  have  in  this  Note  gi- 
ven the  Senfe  of  Lucretius,  and 
from  thence  the  Reader  niay 
judge  how  rightly  thefe  Lines 
ex^prefs  it :  Mean  while  he  may, 
if  he  lil^e  them  b.etteij  inftead 

of 
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For  when  by  manly  Force  the  bearded  Darts, 
70  Shot  thro*  the  Membranes,  jag  the  tender  Parts: 
Tho'  prefent  Death  does  not  attend  the  wound, 
Yet  chilling  Damps  the  lick  ning  Soul  furround  : 
Drooping  we  bend  towards  the  magnet  Ground 
With  fuch  Defire,  as  fhews  an  Earth-born  Mind, 
75  Doubtful  to  take  its  Flight,  or  lag  behind. 

Hence 
NOTE  S. 


F  the  two  firft  of  thgfe  Verfss, 
«ke  the  two  following  : 

efides ;    the  Mind    and   Body 

bear  a  Part, 
y  mutual   Bands    Sompel'd  to 

mutual  Smart. 

.ucretius  is  not  in  this  Place 
roving  the  Soul  to  be  mortal, 
ut  only  a  Fellow-Sufferer  with 
le  Body,  and  confequently  ma- 
;rial :  nor  will  he  by  any  means 
How  it  to  be  a  Spirit. 

1 69'  For  when,  &c.]  This 
'aflage,  in  the  Original,  runs 
hus : 

;i  minus  offendit  vitam  vis  hor- 

ridaTeii, 
3flibus  ac  nervis  difclufis,   intus 

adadi  ; 
^ttamen     infequitur     languor, 

terrjeque  petitus 
suavis,   &  in  terra  mentis  qui 

gignitur  ^ftus, 
[nterdumque    quafi    exfurgendi 

incerta  voluntas. 

Thefe  $.  v.  Lamhinus  fufpeds  to 
be  fuppofititious ,  and  deems 
them  unworthy  of  Lucretius: 
And  the  judicious  GafTendus, 
whofe  Opinion  is  juftly  held  to 
I  be  of  more  Weight  than  that  of 
a  thoufand  fuch  as  Gifanius  and 
Parens,  who  admit  of  thefe  Ver- 
fes,  approves  of  his  Safpicion  : 
3ut  Faber  endeavours  to  illu- 
itrate  and  corretft  them  : 


Interdum 
^ftus; 


moriendi     gignitur 


In  terra 


mentis    qui    gignitur 


he  changes  int€^ 


then  he  adds:  They,  who,  thro* 
any  A  fB  idion  of  M i nd ,  hav  e  at 
any  Time  fall'n  into  Swoons, 
know  very  well  what  this 
means  :  For  then  we  faultering 
feek  the  Ground  (fuccidui  ter- 
ram  petimus)  not  without  fbme 
Senfe  of  Eafe  and  Pleafure : 
fometimes  too  we  defire  to  die, 
and  fometimes  the  wavering 
Will  fluiftuates  between  an  uncer- 
tain and  doubtful  Refolution, 
whether  to  live  or  die.  Virgil  de- 
fcribes  fomething  like  this  in  the 
dying  Dido,after  (he  had  llabbM 
herfelf.The  Verfes  are  admirable. 

Ilia  graves  oculos  conata  attolle- 

re,  rurfus 
Deficit :    infixum  ftridet  fub  pe- 

cftore  vulnus. 
Ter  iefe  attoHens,  cubitoque  in- 

nixa,  levavit  ; 
Ter  revoluta  toro  eft  :    oculifq; 

errantibus,  alto 
Quselivit  cjclo  lucem,  ingemuitq; 

reperta.  ^n.  4.  v.  688. 

Thrice  Dido  try'd  to  raife  her 

drooping  Head, 
And,  fainting  thrice,    fell  grov'- 

.  ling  on  the  Bed  : 
Th"^ce  op'd    her    heavy   Eyes, 

and  fought  the  Light, 
And,    having  found  it,    ficlcen'd 

at  the  Sight.  Dryd. 

Moreover,  the  seftus  moriendi, 
means  a  full  Purpofe,  a  certain 
Refolution,  6cc.  to  die.  They, 
vchoby  3S[a^ure  or  Afflictions  are 
'       '"*'  inciin'd 
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Hence  the  Soul's  Kindred  with  the  Body's  plain, 
Since  by  corporeal  Darts  it  fuffers  Pain. 

The  Mind  prov'd  Body,  I'll  go  on  to  find. 
What  Sort  of  Body  'tis,  that  makes  the  Mind. 
1 80  Firft  then ;  it  is  a  fmall  and  fubtile  one^ 
Becaufe  no  Adion  is  fo  fwiftly  done. 


NOTES. 


indiii'd  to  be  fad,  will,  1  believe, 
approve  of  this  Emendation,  nor 
will  others  perhaps  dillike  it. 
Thus  far  Faber.  But  Creech  is 
of  another  Opinion.  I,  fays  he, 
who,  both  by  Nature,  and  thro' 
CrolTes  and  Afflidions,  am  more 
than  a  little  difpos'd  to  Sadnefs 
^nd  Melancholy,  neverthelefs 
difapprove  this  Gorrecftion.  The 
Poet  defcribes  the  Perturbations 
of  the  Mind  in  a  wounded  Body. 
It  drops  as  foon  as  it  receives  the 
Blow :  while  it  lies  on  the 
"Ground  it  feels  other  Emotions, 
and  fometimes  it  is  fiez'd  with  ^ 
Defire  or  Will,  but  that  not 
fully  bent  and  determin'd,  to 
Tifeupfrom  the  Ground.  The 
Wounded  perceive  all  this ;  and 
why  may  not  Lucretius  defcribe 
what  they  experience  ^  I  there- 
fore interpret,  Mentis  in  terra. 
Of  the  Mind  grov'ling  on  the 
Ground  together  with  the  woun- 
ded Body.  Thus  Creech  :  But 
the  Perfon,  who  trantlated  this 
Paflfage,  feems  to  be  rather  of 
Eaber's  Opinion. 

178.  The  Mind,  &c.]  If  we 
may  give  Credit  to  Lucretius, 
he  has  fufficiently  evinc'd  the 
Mind  to  be  of  a  corporeal  Na- 
ture :  and  in  thefe  26.  v.  he  tea- 
ches, of  what  Sort  of  Body  this 
Mind  confifts.  The  Atoms,  fays 
he,  that  compofe  the  Mind,  are 
very  fmall,  fmooth,  and  round  : 
For  the  Mind  is  mofc  eafy  to  be 
mov'd  ;  and  whatever  is  lb,  mull 
be  compos'd  of  Particles,  which, 
by  Reafon  of  their  Texture,  as 
well  as  of  their  Size  and  Figure, 
are  moft  fubjed  to  Motion.  For 
let  us  but  conlider  oth^r  Things, 


Water,  for  Example,  is  ^ 
fubjed  .to  move,  becaufe 
Parts  are  fmall  and  volub 
But  Honey  rnoves  with  m 
Difficulty,  becaufe  its  Parts 
more  intricate,  and  more  ck 
ly  join'd  together  :  Again; 
Heap  of  the  Seeds  of  Poppies, 
of  Grafs  is  fcatter'd  by  a  ger 
Wind  *,  but  a  Heap  of  Darts^ 
of  Stones  refifts  a  much  ftron] 
Blafti  The  Stones  and  Darts, 
heavy  and  rough  Bodies;  .1 
the  Seeds  are  round,  fmoo 
and  fmall :    ^vy^yi  o-vym'^  ^ 

roov,   «  (GafiTendus  inferts  tl 
Particle)  'ctoMw. riv]  ^^(pefaa 
S  <axv^^,    Epicurus  in  Laertii  I 
lib.  10.     But  not  only  Epicui 
and    Lucretius     held     that  tl 
Mind  is  moft  eafy  to  be  mov't 
and  that  it  moves  of  itfelf :  i  I 
Plato  likewife  taught  the  far] 
Thing  :     And   fo    too    did  t 
Pythagoreans,    who  defin'd  t 
Mind,    Kumertis  feipfum  m| 
vens,    a    felf-moving  Numbf* 
But  Ariftotle,  I.  de  Anim.   ' 
nies  that  the  Soul  is  mov'd  i| 
the  leaft  :    and  affirms  it  tQl| 
the  motionlefs  Caufe  of  the  M« 
tionof  the  Body.    But  he   m\ 
more  in  the  right,    who  faid^ 

Kician.  apud  GioiTod 

Of  thefe  different  Opinions  0] 
the  Platonifts  and  Peripateticks 
you  may  fee  at  large,  Maci:Qb| 
in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  2.  c.  14. 

^93.  m\ 
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As  what  the  Mind  begins.    This  Inftance  proves, 

The  Mind,  than  other  Things,  more  fwifcly  Moves: 

But  what  thus  eafy  to  be  mov'd  is  found, 
83  Of  very  little  Seeds,  and  very  round 
I  Muft  needs  be  fram'd  :    fo  that  the  weakeft  Shove 
^  May  pufli  them  forward  on,  and  make  them  movej 

Water  by  lighteft  Strokes  is  mov'd,  and  flows  ; 

'Caufe  fmall  and  ilipp'ry  Parts  the  Streams  compofe.' 
90  But  Honey,  and  thick  Liquors  ftubborn  prove  j 

Made  dull,  and  heavy,  and  unapt  to  move  :  ^ 
^     For  all  their  Parts  more  join'd,  and  clofer  fall, 

JSecaufe  they're  not  fo  round,  fo  fmooth,  and  fmall. 
/    So  Heaps  of  Poppy-Seed,  fo  Sand,  disjoined, 
95  Is  fcatter'd  by  the  fofteft  Breath  of  Wind: 

But  mafly  Stones,  or  Darts,  together  caft. 

Stand  firm  againft,  and  fcorn  the  rougheft  Blaft : 

Which  proves  that  Seeds  fmall,  fmooth,  and  round 
are  beft 

For  vigVous  Motion  ;   rough,  and  great  for  Reft* 
100      Now  lince  the  Nature  of  the  Mind  is  found 

So  apt  to  Move  ;  of  Bodies  fmall,  and  round 

It  muft  be  fram'd  :   Which  Knowledge,  lovely  YouthJ 
,    Will  lead  thee  on  to  undifcover'd  Truth. 

For  hence,  by  eafy  Inf  rence,  you  may  ghefs, 
io3  How  fubtile  all  its  Parts!  what  fmall  Recefs, 

if  crufli'd  together,  it  would  all  poffefs  I 


For 


NOTES. 


1S5.  TheMind,  &c.]  Hence 
perhaps  Cowley,  David.  3.  de- 
icribing  the  Swiftnefs  of  Afabel, 
i  niys, 

>  Scarce  could  the  nimbk  Motions 

j     of  his  Mind 

IJ  Outgo  his  Feet  :     fo  ftrangely 

1)     would  he  run, 

(jThat  Time  it  felf  perceiv'd  not 

'      what  was  done. 

204.  Fgr  hence,    Sec.']      The 
Poet  has  taught,  that  the  Mind 
confifts  of  fmall,    fmooth,    and 
;  round  Atoms,    becaufe  it  is  very 
J  fubjed  to  Motion.     He  now,  in 
thefe   20.  V.  teaches.  That  the 
Nature  of  the  Mind  and  Soul  is 
j  fubtile,   of  very  flight  Contex- 
ture, and  epmpa^ed  of  minute 


Bodies !  For  when  an  Animal 
dies,  the  whole  Soul  flies  away; 
and  yet  if  you  meafure  the  dead 
Body,  you  will  find  the  Bulk  of 
the  Limbs  to  be  as  large,  as 
when  the  Animal  was  alive  ;  if 
you  weigh  it,  you  will  find  it  as 
heavy  :  Therefore  what  flies 
out  of  it,  is  fomething  that  is 
extreamly  fubtile  and  minute. 
For  take  away  any  folid  ot 
large  Part,  the  Size  will  be  diffe- 
rentj  and  different  the  Weight  t 
In  a  Word  ;  as  we  conclude,  thac 
the  Spirits  of  Wine,  the  Fragrau- 
cy  of  odorous  Bodies,  and  the 
Tafte  of  favoury,  conjifl:  of  fub- 
tile and  minute  Particles ;  be- 
caufe when  the  Wine  is  become 
flat  and  vapid,  when  the  odo- 
rous Body  has  loft  its  Fragrancy, 
aii4 
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For  when  the  Stroke  of  Fate  invade$  the  Hearty 
And  the  affrighted  Mind,  and  Soul  depart, 
The  Weight,  and  Bulk  remain :  contented  Death 

21  o  Leaves  all  fecure,  but  vital  Senfe  and  Breath  : 

Therefore  the  Seeds,  that  frame  this  Soul,  thro*  all 
Our  Limbs  diflfus'd  5  are  fubtile,  thin,  and  fmall  j 
Becaufe  when  that's  all  gone,  each  Limb  retains 
The  former  Bulk,  the  former  Weight  remains. 

ai  5  So  when  the  brisker  Spirits  leap  from  Wine  ; 
And  Parts  from  Odours  with  the  Air  combine; 
When  from  our  Limbs  a  fubtile  Humour  flows,        ' 
The  Body  weighs  the  fame,  the  fame  Bulk  fliows  ; 
Becaule  fmall  Seeds  all  Juice,  all  Smells  compofe.     . 

jlo  'Tis  certain  then,  the  Seeds,  that  frame  the  Mind, 
Are  thin,  and  fmall,  and  fubtile,  and  refin*d : 
For  when  the  Mind  is  gone,  the  former  Weight 
Each  Limb  retains,  the  Bulk  remains  as  great. 

And  yet  'tis  Mixx  :    for  when  Life's  Pow'rs  deca) 

215  A  gentle  Breeze  vvich  Vapour  flies  away  : 

This  Vapour  likewife  fhews  that  Air  is  there,  1 

All  Heat  has  Air;  for  Heat,  by  Nature  rare,       r 

Muft  ft  ill  be  intermixt  wdth  Parts  of  Air.  j 

Well  then  :  we  know  the  Mind  and  Soul  compiife  > 

230  Three  Things ;  yet  from  all  thefe  no  Sense  can  rife,  S 
No  vig'rous  Thought  from  fuch  a  Frame  as  this.        j 

Thei 

N  or  E  s. 


sm3i  the  favoury  is  grown  tafle- 
lefs  and  infipid  ;  yet  the  Bodies 
themfeives  retain  the  fame 
Weight,  and  the  fame  Bulk  they 
had  befoi-e  ;  fo,for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon,  we  ought  to  conclude  the 
like  of  the  Soul  alfo.  Epicurus, 
in  the  loth  Book  of  Laertius, 
fays  :  -^fx^  crcv/act  o?i  a^-tt'/o^.s^ss', 

IffCifi'  OAOV  TO   a^^^ie/usL  'UrOLeiOOJCt^- 

/tc^'ov.  The  Soul  is  a  Body  con- 
fifting  of  very  tenuious  Parts, 
And  diffused  thro'  the  whole 
Bulk  of  the  Animal. 

224^  And  yet,  &c.]  In  thefe 
5.  V.  he  aflerts.  That  the  fubtile 
Atoms,  of  which  he  has  com- 
posed the  Mind,  are  of  different 
Kinds  :  For  he  had  obferv'd, 
that  a  Vapour  exhales  from  dy- 
ing Animals,  and  that  warm 
too,    together   with    intermixt 


Air  5  without  which  there  is  ge 
neraliy  no  Heat.  But  a  dyint 
Perfon  eXpireSj  or  breaths  oui 
his  Soul :  therefore,  that  Soul 
con  lifts  of  Vapour,  Air,  and 
Heat.  '^V'/ji  acofj.^  '^  AS7r']o/<£- 
f£?  /^(f.^  "oAov   TO   al^^lcTjucL  'arccfS" 

K)  rSTii  f^ly  T^TW  'ZD^(7£(U9«pkj   '^'^  '6 

TiiTca '  fays  Epicurus,  in  Laert. 
lib.  10.  And  in  Plutarch,  Ad- 
verfus  Colorem,  the  Epicureans 
are  faid,  r  ts  -^v'/}^  «^''*''  ^^/^* 

229.  Well  then,  &:c.]  This 
Soul,  that  confifts  of  Vapour, 
Air,  and  Hcikt,  is  manifeftly  im- 
perfed  :  it  has  not  yet  the  Fa- 
culty of  Perception  or  Thinking : 
there  - 
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Then  we  muft  add  a  fourth  Thing  to  this  Frame; 
And  yet  that  FouRTH,tho*  SoMETHiNG,hasNo  Name  : 
Its  Parts  are  fmooth,  fmall,  fubtile,  apt  to  move, 

,35  When  prefs'd,  or  troubled  by  the  weakeft  Shove : 
From  this  comes  Sense.     This  the  firft  Stroke  receives, 
And  then  the  Impulfe  to  the  Vapour  gives. 
Then  to  the  unfeen  Wind,  then  to  the  Air  ; 
Thence  thro' our  Limbs  'tis  fcatcer'd  ev'ry  where. 

40  The  Blood,   with  troubled  Motion,  ftrikes  the  Hearr^ 
And  a  quick  Sense  runs  thro'  each  inward  Pare : 
Then  thro'  the  Marrow,  then  thro'  ev'ry  Bone  5 
Whether  it  be  a  (harp,  or  pleafing  one : 
But  vi'lent  Paflions,  asftrong  Grief,  or  Fear 

45  Scarce  enter  far,  and  make  Difturbance  there  5 
But  ftrange  Convulfions  run  our  Body  o'er. 
And  Life  and  Soul  fly  out  at  ev'ry  Pore  : 
But  oft  the  Motion  on  the  Surface  plays. 
Stops  there 5  and  that's  the  Reafon  that  Life  ftaysJ 

Next^ 
N  0  T  £  5. 


h^refore  feme  fourth  Thing, 
/hatever  it  be,  muft  be  added  to 
he  other  three.  This  fourth 
Thing  conlifts  of  the  very  fmal- 
eft,  fmootheft,  and  molt  fub- 
ile  Atoms ;  becaufe  it  is  the  iirft 
I  Thing  that  moves,  and  by  its 
i  vlotion  ftirs  up  the  Vapour,  the 
i  ileat  and  the  Air  :  and  accor- 
i  ling  to  its  different  Motions  all 
he  Parts  of  the  Body  feel  either 
Pleafure  or  Pain.  If  this  Motion 
De  more  violent  than  the  Tex- 
ure  of  the  Mind  can  fuffer,  if 
t  penetrates  even  to  the  Bones 
md  Marrow,  the  Soul  is  diffipa- 
:ed,  and  Death  follows  :  if  the 
Motion  be  lefs  vehement,  and 
[lop  at  the  Surface  of  the  Body, 
chen  the  Soul  remains  whole  and 
intire  :  and  a  Senfe  arifes  either 
of  Pleafure  or  of  Pain.  This  the 
Poet  has  compriz'd  in  21.  v. 
Plutarch  4.  de  Plac.  Philof.  c.  3. 
fays,  that  Epicurus  did  not  make 
the  Nature  of  the  Soul  fimple, 
but  held  it  to  be  Ke^/aa,  la  ncr- 


axiToS  cdSii1iy.ov,  fomething  com- 
pos'd  of  four  certain  Things,  viz. 
of  fomething  firy,  of  fomething 
airy,  of  fomething  windy,  and 
of  a  fourth  namelefs  fomething, 
from  which  proceeds  its  Faculty 
of  Senfe  and  Perception. 

237.  To  tiie  Vapour  gives3 
Here  our  Interpreter  has  com- 
mitted a  like  Fault  with  that  wa 
obfeirv'd  above,  v.  122.  What  he 
here  calls  Vapour,  he  ihould 
have  call'd  Heat  or  Fire.  Lu- 
cretius always  ufes  the  Words 
Ventus  or  Vapour,  Wind  or 
Vapour  indifcriminately,  but 
never  either  of  them  to  exprefs 
the  Heat  or  the  Air  of  which 
his  Soul  is  composed.  His  Words 
in  this  Place  are. 

Prima  cietur  enim  parvis  perfe- 

cSa  Figuris, 
Inde  Calor  motiis,   &  venti  cod- 

ca  poteftas 
Accipif,  inde  Aer  j    iiide  omnia 

mobilitantur. 


Ff 
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150     Next,  how  thefe  four  are  mixd,  I  would  rehearfe, 
How  fidy  join'd  ;  but  now  my  flowing  Verfe 
The  Poornefs  of  the  Latin  Tongue  does  check : 
Yet  briefly,  and  as  that  permits,  I'll  fpeak. 
They  all  confus'dly  move ;    no  diffrent  Space 

155  To  each  allotted,  and  no  proper  Place, 

Where  this  divides,  from  that,  and  lies  alone  j 
But  all  their  Pow'rs^  conjoin'd,  arife  as  one. 
So  gen'rally,  in  ev'ry  Piece  of  Meat, 
Our  Scnfe  difcovers  Odour,  Savour,  HeAt; 

160  The  Flefli  the  fame:     So  Heat,  and  Air,  and  Wind 
Make  up  one  Nature  mix'd,  and  clofely  join*d 

Witb 
NOTES. 


250.  Next  how,  &C.J  Here 
the  Poet  tells  us,  that  he  is  going 
to  undertake  a  difficult  Task, 
and  that  the  Latin  Tongue  does 
HQt  fupply  him  with  proper  and 
fignificant  Words  to  exprefs  his 
Subjecft  :  and  to  keep  up  to  the 
Dignity  of  it:  He  proceeds 
however,  and  in  thefe  26.  v.  tea- 
ches, That  thefe  four  Things, 
Heat,  Vapour  or  Wind,  Air, 
and  the  fourth  Something  with 
out  a  Name,  are  intirely  blen- 
ded with  one  another,  infomuch 
that  they  compofe  one  moft  fub- 
tile  Subftance,  which  being  dif- 
fus'd  thro' the  whole  Body  of  the 
Animal,  is  contain'd  by,  and 
within  the  Body,  and  is  the 
Caule  of  its  Prefervation.  Yet 
they  are  not  all  feated  in  the  fame 
Place:  That  Part  of  the  Body, 
which  is  properly  call'd  the 
Mind,  being  plac'd  deepeft  and 
moft  inwardly,  or  in  the  inmoft 
RecefTes  of  the  whole  Body,  is, 
as  it  were,  the  Foundation  of  the 
whole  Soul  j  but  the  Wind,  the 
Heat,  and  the  Air  are  fo  mingled 
with  one  another,  that  they  com- 
pofe one  Subftance,  according  to 
the  different  Nature  of  Animals  : 
Thus  Heat,  Savour,  and  Odour 
are  mix'd  together  in  every  Ani- 
mal, yet  conftitute  but  one  Body. 

Thus  we  have  the  Compofiti- 
on  of  the  Epicurean  Soul:  but 
h:&\y  coBSemptibly  the  Antients 


err'd  in  explaining  the  Nature 
of  thj^Mihd  and  Soul,  is  fuffici- 
ently  manifeft  even  from  their 
different  Opinions  concerning 
it.  Cicero,  Lib.  i.  TufcuL 
Quazft.  reckons  up  no  lefs  than 
thirteen,  which  are  as  follows. 
I.  Some  held  the  Mind  to  be  the 
Heart  it  felf.  II.  Others,  not 
the  Heart,  but  that  it  is  feated 
in  the  Heart,  in.  Others  thought 
iit  to  make  it  a  Part  of  the 
Brain.  IV.  Others  would  not 
have  it  a  Part  of  the  Brain,  but 
held  that  it  is  feated  in  the 
Brain.  V.  Empedocles  believ'd 
the  Soul  to  be  a  Suffufion  of 
Blood  in  the  Heart.  VI.  Others 
held  it  to  be  a  Breath  or  gentle 
Wind.  VII.  Zeno  taught  that  it  is 
a  Fire.  VII L  A ri ft oxenus,a  Har- 
mony. IX.  Pythagoras  and  Xeno- 
crates,a  Number.X.Plato  taught, 
that  it  confifts  of  three  Parts  ■ 
r.  Reafoninthe  Head  :  2.  Anger 
in  the  Heart :  5.  Cupidity  in  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Diaphragma. 
XI.  Dicsearchus  held,  that  it  was 
Nothing  at  all,  but  a  meer  empty 
Name.  XII.  Ariftotle  believ'd  k 
an  cyy'?sA£X<^-ia,perpetuaI  and  never 
ceafing  Motion.  XIII.  Democri- 
tus  and  Epicurus,  a  Contexture 
of  tenuious  Atoms.  And  others 
had  ftill  other  Opinions  concern- 
ing it.  See  Book  I.  v.  141. 

254.  They  all,  &c.]    In  thefe 

4v  V.  he  gives  she  Reafon,   why 

fh® 
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With  that  Quick  Force,    which  makes  them  move  j 

and  whence 
Thro'  all  the  Bodies  Parts  fprings  vigVous  Sense. 
This  Nature's  deeply  hid  ;  this  does  polTcfs 

265  The  inmoft  Space,  and  moft  remote  Recefs. 

As  in  our  Limbs,  the  Soul's  rcmov'd  from  View, 
Bccaufe  its  Seeds  are  thin,  andrmall,  and  few; 
So  this  fourth  Nameless  Force  within  the  Soul 
Lies  hid,  its  chiefeft  Part,  and  rules  the  Whole . 

"  70  So  likewife  muft  the  Heat,  and  Air,  and  Wind 
Be  in  convenient  Place,  and  Order  join*d  : 
This  muft  be  uppermoft,  that  lower  fall. 
To  make  it  feem  One  Nature,  fram'd  of  All  : 
Left  Heat  and  Air,  plac'd  fep'rately,  diftradt 

275  The  PowV  of  Sense,  and  make  it  ceafe  to  adt. 

Heat  in  the  Mind  is  fhewn,  when  Passions  rife  j 
When  Anger  burns,    it  fparkles  thro'  the  Eyes : 
And  when  the  trembling  Body  fliakes  for  Fear, 
And  Blood  grows  cold,  we  know  that  Wind  is  there. 

In 
NOTES. 


che  Manner,  in  which  thefe  four 
Natures  combine  to  makeup  one 
Scul,  can  not  be  perceived  :  viz. 
becauf'e  the  Atoms,  of  which 
thefe  four  different  Natures  con- 
lift,  are  fo  fiibjed  to  Motion, 
that  by  Reafon  of  their  continual 
and  ceafelefs  Agitation,  they  are 
confounded  with  one  another  ;fo 
that  their  feparate  and  peculiar 
Powers  can  not  be  diftinguifli'd 
either  in  Time  or  Place. 

262,  With  that  quick  Force] 
He  means  the  fourth  namelels 
Thing :  which  Lucretius  himfelf 
calls  in  this  Place  Anima!  Ani- 
ma,  The  Soul  of  the  Soul,  be- 
caufe  it  gives  Motion  and  Senfe 
to  each  and  every  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Body  ;  and  for  that 
it  excels  the  other  three  Natures, 
Wind,  Heat,  and  Air,  in  Sub- 
tiiity,  and  in  Quicknefs  of  Mo- 
tion. 

270.  So  likewife,  &c.]  In  thefe 
6.  v.  he  gives  the  Reafon,  why 
thofe  three  Natures,  Vapour  or 
Wind,  Air  and  Heat  ought  to 
be  fubje<a  to  the  fourth  Nature, 
tjiat  has  no  Name  i  left,  fays  he. 


either  the  Air,  the  Heat,  or  the 
Wind  iliould  prevail  feparately: 
and  by  that  Means  prejudice, 
nay,  intirely  deftroy  the  Senfes  i 
Therefore  that  fourth  Nature 
ought  to  govern,  that  it  may  im-= 
part  Out  of  it  lelf  to  the  other 
three,  the  Motions  that  are  call'd 
Seniiferous,  i.  e.  that  confer 
Senfe. 

276.  Heat,&c.]  In  thefe  1 5.  v, 
the  Poet  proves,  that  even  the 
Minds  of  irrational  Animals  are 
compos'd  of  Vapour  or  Wind, 
Heat  and  Air.  Grant  this,  fays 
he,  and  then  it  is  eafy  to  give  a 
Reafon  for  all  their  dilferenc 
Tempers :  For  why,  for  Exam= 
pie,  is  a  Lion  prone  to  Anger 
and  Rage  j  but  becaufe  the  Heat 
prevails  in  his  Mind  f  Whence 
proceeds  the  Timidity  of  Deer, 
but  from  the  Vapours  that  pre- 
dominate in  their  Souls  ?  The 
Ox  owes  his  Quietnefs  of  Tem- 
per, and  Evennefs  of  Mind,  be- 
ing neither  much  inclined  to  Feaj? 
or  Anger,  to  the  calm  and  peace- 
ful Air.  For  the  Eyes  ofanin- 
rag'd  Animal  glow  with  Hea^j 
F  f  2  na^% 
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180  In  thofe  the  Pow'r  of  Air  is  chiefly  feen^ 

Whofe  Heart's  untroubled,   and  their  Looks  ferene: 
Thofe  have  moft  Heat,  by  Nature  moft  inclin'd 
To  Rage  ;  fuch  is  the  Lion's  furious  Mind, 
Who,  roaring,  burfts  with  gen  rous  Difdain, 

2,85  Nor  can  hisBreaft  his  vi'lenc  Rage  contain. 

Moft  Parts  of  Wind  compofethe  Deer's  cold  Soul; 
From  whence  a  trembling  Chill  runs  thro'  the  Whole. 
The  peaceful  Ox  contains  moft  Parts  of  Air  j 
And  is  not  fubjedt  to  much  Rage,  or  Fear: 

^90  A  Temper,  mid  ft  the  Lion,  and  the  Deer. 

So  Mens  Minds  differ  too ;  tho'  Moral  Rules 
And  Arts  can  polifh,  and  reform  our  Souls  : 
Yet  ftill  fome  Seeds  remain  ;  they  ftill  appear 
Thro*  all  the  Masks  and  Vizards  we  can  wear  : 

295  Some  fmall  Remainders  of  the  Primitive  Mind,' 
Some  evil  Passions  will  be  left  behind  : 
Whence  fome  are  prone  to  Ragi^,  fome  to  Distrust 
Some  Fearful  are,  and  fome  more  Mild  than  Just. 
A  thoufand  more  Varieties  they  fhew  ; 

'300 Each  diff'rentMiND  hasdiffrent  Manners  too. 
Whofe  hidden  Caufes  I  fhall  ne'er  explain. 
Or  Names  fufficient,  and  exprellive  feign 
For  all  thofe  infinite  Varieties 

Of  Shapes,  whence  all  thefe  diffrent  Mai^ners  rifeJ 

Ve 
NOTES, 


nay,  we  only  not  fee  the 
Sparkles  themfelves  flailiing  out : 
The  Deer  tremble  and  quaice  for 
Fear ;  and  the  drudging  Ox  is 
grave  and  quiet.  And  here,  if 
OafTendu?  will  not  take  it  amifs, 

1  will  infer t  the  following  Paf- 
fage  out  of  Stobrcus  :      to  /ah 

TO    3   Srsf/iOV    r    (pOWVOyUiVMV    ^SfyUo'- 

Tvfloi  TO  crc^f^cil(^,  TO  3  ay-cfflctvo/nd- 

The  Wind  is  the  Gaufe  of  Mo- 
tion, the  Air,  of  Reft  :  the  Heat, 
©fthe  Warmth  that  is  feen  in 
the  Body  :  and  laftly,  the  name- 
lefs  thing,  of  the  Senfe  that  is 
within  us. 

291.  So  Mens,  &c.]    In  thefe 

2  3.  V.  he  teaches.  That  one  of 
Thefe  three  Things  predominates 
in  Man  likewife  :    For  fome  are 


prone  to  Anger,  others  to  Fear 
while  others  are  mild,  fedate. 
and  eafy.  And  the  innumerable 
Variety  of  Tempers  proceed; 
from  the  Variety  of  the  Mix- 
tures that  may  be  made  of  thefe 
three  Things,  by  Reafon  of  the 
different  Degrees  of  each  Ingre- 
dient. Yet  ,  Philofophy  may 
greatly  mend  a  vicious  Nature, 
tho*  not  fo  much,  but  that  fome 
Footfteps,  0^  ytccKiciL^,  of  innate 
Malice  will  ftill  remain  ;  which 
neverthelefs  will  not  hinder  any 
Man  from  living  with  lefs  Con- 
tent and  Pleafure  :  tho'  we  fee, 
that  they  who  have  had  the 
greateft  Advantages  of  Learning 
and  Education,  can  not  intirer 
ly  fubdue  their  natural  Paffions, 
nor  put  a  full  Stop  to  their  Car- 
reer. 

308.  Ri- 
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05  Yet  this,  methinks,  might  be  affirm'd  as  true; 
Tiiofe  Tracts  of  Nature  are  fo  weak,  fo  few. 
Which  Learning  leaves  unchas'd  ;  that  we,  in  Spigh^ 
May  rival  ev'n  the  Gods  in  Happinefs.  (of  thefe. 

This  Nature  thro'  the  Limbs  fpreads  ev'ry  where, 

10  And  Life,  and  Health  preferves  with  prov'dent  Care : 
For  they  are  joined,  and  each  on  each  depends. 
And  the  leaft  Separation  Death  attends. 
As  when  from  Grains  of  Myrrh  you  force  away 
Jhe  rav'fhing  Smell,  their  Natures  too  decay  5 


So 


NOTES, 


308.  Rival  the  Gods]  Thus 
le  Poet  extols  the  Power  and 
fficacyofhis  Philofophy,  imi- 
tting  therein  the  vain-glorious 
oaft  of  Epicurus,  ^/^cm  0  <iV 
£0$*  c/x  dvQ^'TFoi^ '  and  aSh  >i 

tiUTO/s"  ct7ct9o?r» 

309.  This  Nature,  &c.]  In 
iiefe  12.  v.  he  joins  this  Soul, 
'hich  is  form'd  of  Heat,  Va- 
our.  Air,  and  the  fourth  Some- 
hing  that  wants  a  Name,  to  the 
5ody,  and  blends  them  in  fuch 
.  manner,  that  neither  the  Body 
an  remain  whole  and  fafe  with- 
mt  the  Soul,  nor  the  Soul  intire 
without  the  Body.  The  Epicu- 
eans  held,  that  the  Soul  is  con- 
;ain'd  in  the  Body,  [Epicurus, 
n  Laertius,  ufes  the  Word 
"5>cfc^5S^,  to  hide,  and  in  Em- 
jiricus,  %lQi)(.^Tii^y  to  keep 
rafe]  and  that  the  Body  is  mu- 
tually held  by  the  Soul,  that  it 
may  not  precipitately  rufli  to 
Diliblution.  For  they  believ'd 
an  Animal  to  be,  as  it  were,  a 
Web  in  the  Loom,  that  the  Body 
is  as  the  Chain,  and  the  Soul  the 

^ Woof ;  fo  that  the  Intertexture 
of  eacli  with  the  other  compofes 
the  whole  Work  -,  but  if  either 
of  them  be  diflblv'd,  the  other, 
and  therefore  both  together  muft 
be  diflolv'd  like  wife  :  For  Ex- 
ample •,  Take  a  Lump  of  Frank- 
incenfe,  and  feparate  the  Odour 
from  it,  and  neither  the  Frank- 
mcejifca  nor  the  Odour  will  re- 


main intire :    and  we  ought  to 
believe  the  fame  of  the  Soul  and 

This  was  the  Opinion  of  the 
Epicureans:  a  Dodrine  no  Ids 
impious  than  falfe  ;  for  tho'  the 
Soul  be  the  Keeper  and  Safeguard 
of  the  Body  ;  yet  the  Body  is  not 
likewife  the  Keeper  and  Safe- 
guard of  the  Soul ;  nor  are  they 
interchangeably  the  Caufe  of 
each  others  Prefervation.  The 
Soul  gives  to  the  Body  vital  Mo- 
tion, Senfe,  and  Life:  Nqris 
even  the  Underftanding  it  ^It 
bound  to  the  Body  by  any  cor- 
poreal Organ.  The  Form  in- 
deed contains  the  Body,  but  is 
not  contain'd.  Therefore  his 
AfTertion  is  falfe,  that  the  Soul 
is  contain'd  by  the  Body,  and 
that  it  can  not  acfl  without  the 
Organs  of  the  Body.  But  the  E- 
picureans  were  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Soul  is  contain'd  in  the  Body 
almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Water,  is  in  a  VelTel ;  vvhich 
keeps  it  in,  becaufe  it  is  a  thicker 
Subftance:  thus  they  will  have 
the  Soul  to  confift  of  very  tenui- 
ous  Atoms,  but  the  Body  of 
much  thicker  Principles.  This 
is  almoft  what  Lucretius  him- 
felf  fays  by  and  by,  v.  424* 

For  fince  the  Limbs,  that  Veflel 

of  the  Soul, 
Could  not  contain  its  Parts,  Sec. 


311.    They] 
Soul  and  Body, 


He    medns    the 

whish  coinpof^ 

■    the 
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3 1 5  So  pare  the  Soul  and  Limbs,  you  All  deftroy  j 
So  clofe  they  join,  and  common  Life  enjoy ! 
Nor  can  the  Soul  and  Body,  feparate. 
Perceive  or  think  in  their  divided  State  : 
For  the  firft  Stroke  is  by  the  Nerves  convey'd, 

gio  And  from  their  jointly  Motions  Sense  is  made. 
Beiides :  the  Body  is  not  borri  alone, 
Nor  grows,  nor  lives,  when  Mind  and  Soul  ire  go 
For  tho*  the  Water,  heated  o  er  the  Fire, 
May  lofe  fome  Vapours ;  yet  remain  intire  ; 

315  The  Limbs,  when  Mind  and  Soul  are  fled,  fubmii 
To  the  fame  Fate,  and  dy,  and  rot  with  it. 
Nay  more  :  eVe  tender  Infants  fee  the  Light, 
Before  they  pafs  the  Confines  of  the  Night: 
While  yet  within  their  Mothers  Womb  they  lie  ; 

"330  If  thefe  two  feparate,  they  fail,  and  die.  (bit 

Whence  learn,   that  finee  the  Cause  of  Life's  co 

And  lies  in  both,  their  Natures  too  arc  joined. 

Farther :  who  to  the  Limbs  all  Sense  denies. 

And  fays,  the  Soul,  which  thro' the  Body  iies^ 


NOTES, 


the  Nature  he  fpeaks  of  two 
Verfes  before. 

315.  You  aH  deftroy]  That 
is,  the  Soul,  the  Mind,  and  the 
Body  :  the  whole  Animal,  the 
whole  Man. 

31^.  Common  Life,&c.]  That 
is  to  fay.  That  the  Atoms,  of 
which  the  Soul  conlifts,  can  not 
exift  apart,  and  feparated  from 
thofe  that  compofe  the  Body  : 
Kor  on  the  contrary. 

321.  Befides,  &C.3  He  again 
demonftrates,  in  thefe  12.  v.  this 
Adunation  of  the  Soul  and  Bo- 
dy. The  Body,  fays  he,  is  nei- 
ther generated,  nor  grows  with- 
out the  Soul  :  and  when  the  Soul 
takes  its  Flight,  when  its  Parti- 
cles are  withdrawn,  the  vital 
Chain  is  unlink'd,  the  Members 
putrify,  and  at  length  the  Body 
periflies.  Meanwhile,  what  be- 
comes of  the  SouH  It  is  dif- 
pers'd  into  empty  Air,  and  va- 
niilies  away.  Since  therefore  nei- 
ther of  them  are  fafe  and  whole, 
without  the  other,  we  mufl  be- 


lieve  that  their  Subftances 
moil  clofely  combined  and  ur 
ed  together. 

333.  Farther,  5(^c. 3    Hithei 
the  Poet  has  afTerted,    That  n 
ther  the  Body  can  ac4  or  percej 
apart  from  the  Soul ;    nor  t 
Soul,  when  feparated  from 
Body:     But  that  Senfe  is  pr 
duc'd  in  all  the  Members,  by  t 
common  Motion  of  both  of  thfe 
acfting  conjointly     He  now,    ; 
thefe  S.  V.  oppofes  thofe  Philof 
pliers,    who  affirm,    That  tl 
Soul  only  is  capable  of  that  M 
tion,  which  we  call  Senfe  ;   an 
appeals    to    Experience  again; 
their  Opinion  :     For,    let  it  b 
granted,  that  the  Body  feels,  w 
could  not  be  more  confcious  c 
:hat    Senfe    than    we  now  are 
therefore    it  mull    be  grantee 
that  the  Body  does    feel.      Bu 
fome  may  obje<ft,    If  the  Bod 
have  Senfe,  how  comes  it  not  ti 
retain  that  Power  and  Faculty  o 
Perception,     when    the  Soul  i:| 
gone  out  of  it  I     Becaufe  tha  f 
Poweii'^ 
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s  Subjed  of  that  Motion  we  call  Sense, 
He  fights  againft  the  cleareft  Evidence. 
What  Need  of  Arguments,  what  Need  of  Words  ? 
The  ftrongeft  Proof  the  Thing  it  feif  affords : 
Yet  ev  ry  Limb  wants  Sense,  the  Soul  once  gone; 
]  I  And  lofes  much  as  feeble  Age  comes  on. 

That  Eyes  no  Objeds  fee,  to  Sight  exposed  5 
But  that  the  Soul,  as  thro*  wide  Doors ^uncIos*d; 
Looks  thro*  them,  is  plain  Nonfenfe ;     'Tis  refeld 
Ev'n  by  their  Sense,  who  this  wild  Fanfyheld: 
This  feems  fo  plain,  'tis  brought  fo  near  our  Eyes; 
That  he  is  blind,  or  fliuts  them,  who  denies: 
Chiefly  when  fulgid  Objeds  viewed,  the  Sight 
Grows  dim,  and  dazled  by  too  great  a  Light.- 

N  O  T  JS  5. 


For 


ver  and  Faculty  belong  not  to 
Body  alone,  but  to  the  Body 
join'd  and  united  to  the  Soul, 
curus,  in  the  loth  Book  of 
jrtius,  afferts  the  fame  Do- 
;ne,  in  thefe  Words  :  a  ^ZtJ 
.nima  )  eiTvv^ei  cCV  tcojtIw 
atiendi  facultatem)  «  /nl}  -cqj^ 

V  *  TO  0  AOITTQV  ol^^ldf^CL  '<S"CC- 
«AJf(pe    T£    OJUTii     rOlHTH    0-vfi- 

Omiv,  «  ^  cuuTo,  ov^  Icwrca 
)i%To  rlw  i'mu/iciv^  am'  in- 
al/udi  crvyUyo^f^cd  «^tw   av- 

341.  That  Eyes,  &c.]    Now 

:aufe  there  were  fome  who  held 

it  the  whole  compound  Body, 

at  is  to  fay,  an  Animal,  ought 

t  to  be  faid  to  have  Senfe,    or 

perceive,  but  that  the  Soul  by 

felf,  and  alone,  performs  that 

"JEcs,  without  the  Afliiftance  or 

iooperation    of    the     Organs, 

jiich  they  pretend  are  but   in 

I  e  Nature  of  Doors,  that  being 

rown  open,    the  Soul  that  is 

ated  within,    fees  all  external 

bjedls :    among  whom  was  E- 

charmus,     whofe  Saying,   vS'r 

'J^>  v*s  »K«'«,    the  Miad  fees. 


the  Mind  hears,  is  very  well 
known :  And  Cicero  too  is  of 
the  fame  Opinion,  TufcuJ  i, 
where  he  fays  :  Nos  enim  ne 
nimc  quidem  cernimus  ea,  qujc 
videmus.  Neque  enim  ullus  fen- 
fus  eft  in  Cor^ore,  fed,  ut  non 
folum  Phylici  docent,  verum 
etiam.  Medici,  qui  ifta  aperta  & 
patefada  viderunt,  viie  quaii 
funt  ad  oculos,  ad  aures,  ad  na- 
res,  a  fede  Animi  perforata.  For 
we  do  not  even  now  perceive 
thofe  Things  which  we  fee.  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  Senfe  in  the  Bo- 
dy ;  but  as  not  only  the  Natural 
Philofophers  teach,  but  tHe  Phy- 
iicians  too,  who  have  plainly  feen 
them  open  and  difplay'd  abroad, 
there  are,  as  it  were.  Ways  and 
Paflages  bor'd  thro'  to  the  Eyes, 
to  the  Ears,  and  Noftrils,  from 
the  Seat  of  the  Soul :  Lucretius 
therefore,  in  thefe  14.  v.  brings 
two  Arguments  to  evince  the 
Weaknefs  of  this  Opinion  :  For 
if  the  Eyes,  fays  he,  were  meerly 
Doors,  how  come  they  to  feel 
any  Violence  and  Pain  from 
bright  and  glittering  Objecft?  ? 
Befides,  plucl^  out  thofe  Eyes, 
thofe  meer  Doors,  as  you  call 
them,  the  Soul  ought  then  to 
perceive  external  Objeds  much 
better,  becaufe  the  Profpedt 
would  then  be  more  freq  and  un- 
interrupted, 

555.  And 
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For  Doors  unclos'd,  no  Harm,  no  Danger  know, 

350  Whatever  Body  'tis  that  palTes  thro'. 

Were  the  Eyes  Doors,  thro'  which  the  Soul  didlooi 
View'd  all  around,  and  her  fair  Profpedt  took. 
Our  Sight  would  ftronger,  quicker,  better  prove. 
If,  th'  Eyes  pluck*d  out,  we  all  the  Bars  remove. 

355      And  now  to  folve  thele  Doubts,  muft  not  be  brought 
As  learn'd  D emoc ri  tv s  *s  School  has  taught, 
That  Soul  and  Limbs  are  equal,  o'er  the  Whole, 
To  ev*ry  Limb  ah  equal  Part  of  Soul. 
Forfirft,  the  Seeds  of  Souls  are  lefs  than  thofe^! 

360  Which  all  the  Bodies  groflfer  Parts  compofej 
Neither  in  Number,  nor  in  Bulk  fo  great. 
And  o'er  the  Limbs  in  diftant  Spaces  kt : 
So  that  as  few,  and  little,  as  fuflSce 
For  that  weak  Motion,  whence  our  Senses  rife  5 

365  So  few,  fo  little,  we  muft  all  confefs 

Thofe  diff'rent  Spaces  which  thofe  Seeds  polTefsi 
For  often  falling  Dust  we  fcarce  perceive  : 
Nor  Dew  by  Night,  nor  what  the  Spiders  weavef^ 
When  o*er  our  Limbs  the  fubtile  Chains  are  fpread, 

'370  Or  the  decaying  Web  falls  o'er  our  Head :        Cthefe 
Nor  Plumes,    nor  Chaff,  nor  fuch  light  Things  a; 
Nor  the  foft  Motion  of  the  wand'ring  Fleas  : 
So  that  a  ftrong  Impreilion  muft  be  made. 
And  the  quick  Stroke  to  many  Parts  convey'd, 

Befor 
J^  O  T  E  S. 


555.  And  now,  &c. 3  Lucreti- 
us has  before  afTerted,  that  the 
Soul  is  extreamly  fmali  in  Bulk, 
and  that  its  whole  Subftance,  if 
it  were  afTembled  apart  into  one, 
might  be  contain'd  in  a  very  lit- 
tle Space  :  and  he  now,  in  thefe 
28.  V.  declares  the  fame  more  at 
large,  in  Oppofition  to  Demo*. 
critusj  who  held,  That  as  many 
Parts  as  there  are  of  the  Body, 
fo  many  Parts  too  of  the  Soul 
are  contain'd  in  them,  that  is  to 
fay,  in  each,  one  j  and  confe- 
quently,  that  the  Soul  has  as  ma- 
ny Parts  as  the  Body.  But  were 
rhis  true,  we  lliould  feel  every 
Thing  that  touch 'd  any  Part  of 
the  Body.  For  when  any  Parti- 
cle of  the  Body,  and  the  Part 
of  the  Soul  that   is  join'd  to 


it,  come  to  be  mov'd,  wh] 
ihould  not  Senfe  arife  from  thai 
Motion  ?  But  there  are  many 
Things,  as  he  proves  by  feveral 
Examples,  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive when  they  touch  us :  They 
therefore  are  miftaken,  who  joiii 
a  Part  of  the  Soul  to  every  Pitt 
of  the  Body* 

3^6.  Democritus]  A  Phlld- 
fopher,  born  at  Abdera 
Thrace,  about  500  Years  before 
J.  C.  He  learnt  Aftronomy  oi 
the  Chaldeans,  and  Geometry 
of  the  Perlians '.  At  length  he 
went  to  Athens,  and  give  all  he 
had  to  the  Repliblick,  referving 
tobimJ'elfonlya  little  Garden, 
where  he  might  freely  meditate 
on  the  Works  of  Nature.  This 
is  that  Philofopher,    whoisfaid. 
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375  Before  the  Little  Bodies  of  the  Soul 
Can  i^tly  and  thro'  thofe  diftanc  Spaces  roul. 
Meet,  ftrike,  and  pare  again,  and  thus  perceive  ; 
Be  pleas'd  with  the  firft  Objedt's  Stroke,    or  grieve. 
The  Mind's  the  chiefeft  Pare  of  all  the  Whole  ; 
380  Life  more  depends  on  that,  than  on  the  Soul  : 
When  that  departs,  no  Soul  can  longer  ftay  ^ 
But  fervilely  attends,  and  flies  away. 
Expires,  and  vaniflies  in  the  fame  Breath, 
And  leaves  the  Limbs  in  the  cold  Hands  of  Death.^ 
385  But  he  ftill  lives,  whofe  Mind  remains  alone  5 
Altho'  his  Limbs  lopt  off,  the  Soul  is  gone. 
So  Iqz  ingenious  Tyrants  Malice  ftrive,  '^ 

Of  many  Limbs,  tho' not  of  all,  deprive;  > 

And  fo  divide  the  Soul,  the  Man  will  live.  3 

J90  Thus  leave  the  Pupil  found,  but  cut  the  White, 
We  ftill  enjoy  the  noble  Pow'r  of  Sight  : 

But 
r  E  S. 


N  0 

o  have  laugh'd  at  the  Vicifli- 
:udes  of  Fortune,and  at  the  vain 
A^nxieties  and  Follies  of  Men  : 
from  whence  he  was  firnam'dGe- 
tafinus.    See  more  of  him  below, 
104.4..  and  Book  IV.  v.  335. 
37?.  The  Mind's,  &c.]      Lu- 
:retiiis,  v.  134.  of  this  Book  has 
featedthe  Mind,    in  which  the 
Reafon,  and  the  Faculty  of  Senfe 
relide,  in  the  Heart ;  but  he  has 
diffus'd  the  Soul,in  which  the  lo- 
comotive Faculty  is  plac'd,  thro' 
the  whole  Body.     Now  in  thefe 
19.  V.  he  makes  that  Mind  the 
chief  Inftrument  in  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  Life.     And  whatever 
j  others  think,  this  is  not  abl'urd, 
nor  diflbnanc  to  the  Epicurean 
Philofbphy.    The  Mind,  v.  270. 
which  for  the  nioft  Part  confifts 
jof  that  fourth  namelefs   Some- 
! thing  of  Epicurus,    which  alone 
jbeftows  the  Faculty  of  Senfe,    is 
Ijoin'd  to  the   Animal  in  fuch  a 
I  manner,  that  it  is  the  Foundati- 
'on  of  the  whole    Frame,    Soul 
I  and  all  together.     But  withdraw 
:  the  Foundation,  and  all  the  Su- 
iperftrudlure  muft  of  Neceflity 
tumble  down.     The  Mind  and 
the  Soul,  continues  he,  may  pro- 
perly be  compar'd  tQ  she  Eye } 


the  Ball,  the  Mind  j  the  Soul,  the 
reft  of  the  Orb  :  Wound  the 
BaJI,  and  Blindnefs  inevitably 
follows  :  Wound  any  other  Pare 
of  the  Eye,  the  Power  of  Sight 
will  neverthelefs  remain. 

389.  The  Man  will  live]  The 
Gladiators  at  Rome,    when  al- 
moft  all  their  Limbs  were  woun- 
ded and  hack'd  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
that  they  had  no  manner  of  Life 
of  them,    and  even  when  many 
of  them   were    intirely  cut  ojtT, 
yet  liv'd  a  great  while  in  thac 
maim'd  Condition.     And    Nar- 
dius  relates,    that   at   this  Day^ 
at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  the  Robbers 
on   the  High  Way,    who  are  cue 
afunder  near    the    Navel,    and 
then  thrown  on  a  Heap  of  un- 
flak'd   Lime,     live    for    feveral 
Hours,    talk  to  the  Standers  by, 
and  anfwer  them  Queftions. 

390.  Pupil]  The  Cryftalline 
Part  of  the  Eye  :  which  a  vitre- 
ous Humour  follows  inwardly  ; 
and  outwardly  an  aqueous.  It  is 
commonly  calt'd  the  Light  or 
Sight  of  the  Eye.  The  vitreous 
HUmour  is  contained  in  a  Tuni- 
cle  or  little  Skin,  which  the 
Greeks  therefore  call  cc^^jS^o' 
S"£?v,  furrounding, 

G  s  393.  And 


2'i^- 
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But  that  once  hurt,  tho*  all  the  Parts  afoiind 
Be  left  intire,  and  firm,  and  free  from  Wound, 
The  Pow  r  decays  ;  and  an  eternal  Night, 

^95  And  frightful  Darknefs  all  o'erfpreads  the  Sight  ; 
Darknefs,  where'er  the  wounded  Eye-Balls  roul : 
And  like  thefe  two,  in  this,  are  MiNi)  and  Soul. 

And  now,  my  lovely  Youi'h,  to  let  thee  know,' 
That  Souls  and  Minds  are  Born,  and  Mortal  loo 

400  ril  write  fuch  Verfe,  as  fhall  appear  to  be 

By  curious  Labour  wrought,  and  worthy  Thee  : 

Do  You  take  both  exprefs'd  by  either  Name, 

Both  Words  in  this  Difpute  exprefs  the  fame. 

So  that,  for  Inftance,  when  the  Soul  You  find  1 

405  Prov'd  Mortal,  think  I  likewife  mean  the  Mind:  ^ 
Since  both  do  make  but  one,    two  Natures  join'd.  «, 

Firft  then,  fince  I  have  prov*d  the  Soul  conlifts 
Of  fmaller  Parts  than  Water,  Smoke,  or  Mifts  9 
Becaufe  than  all  thefe  three  more  apt  to  move, 

410  And  take  ImprelTion  from  a  weaker  Shove  j 
For  by  the  Images  of  Smoke  and  Streams, 
And  thinneft  Mifts,  'tis  mov'd,   as  when  in  Dreams 

Fron 

NOTES. 


^98.  And  now,  dec."}  Being 
slow  going  to  prove,  that  the 
Soul  is  mortal,  ne  promifes,  in 
thefe  9.  V.  that  he  will  fpare  no 
Labour  in  this  Difgutation  :  but 
becaufe  he  has  diftinguifli'd,  as 
«he  Stoicks  likewife  do,  between 
the  Soul  and  the  Mind,  left  his 
IVlemmius  iliould  not  rightly 
comprehend  the  Force  of  his  Rea- 
fons,  he  gives  Notice,  that  all 
liis  Arguments  are  bent  with  e- 
qual  Strength  againft  the  Mind 
and  Soul  likewife  ;  both  of  which 
compofe  but  one  Subftance. 

407.  Firft  then,  &c.]  In  thefe 
21.  V.  he  brings  his  Ift  Argu- 
ment, to  prove  the  Mortality  of 
the  Soul,  under  which  Name  he 
comprehends  the  Mind  alfo^from 
the  Subtilenefs  and  Tenuity  of 
it,  which  he  has  before  demon- 
ftrated,  and  now  confirms  again. 
For  the  Soul,  fays  he,  is  a  corpo- 
teal  Something,  mote  fubtile, 
more  apt  to  move,  and  more 
lUbjecft  to  Diflblution,  noc  only 


than  Water,  but  even  than  MiJ" 
or  Smoke  :  fince  it  is  ftir'd  aii< 
mov'd  by  Things  more  thin  an< 
fubtile  than  either  Smoke  o 
Mift,  to  wit,  by  the  very  Inaa 
ges  of  thofe  TThings,  which  oft^J 
move  the  Soul  in  our  Dreams 
and  therefore  it  muft  of  Necefli 
ty  be  more  eafily  diflipated  thai 
they.  And  it  is  in  vain  for  ang 
one  to  objed,  that  when  it  i 
dilToWd  from  the  Body,  it  re 
mains  intire  in  the  Air  ;  for  hov 
can  the  fubtile  Air  preferve  thai; 
fafe,  which  often  exhales  thro 
the  Pores  of  a  thick  Body, 

410.  A  weaker  Shove^  Becauft 
the  Soul  is  mov'd  by  the  ver^ 
Images  of  Water,  Mift,  and 
Smoke,  when  the  Mind  thinks  oi 
thofe  Things  in  Sleep.  And  the 
Images  of  all  Things  whatever 
are  more  tenuious  than  the 
Things  themfelves. 

41  r.  Images]  For  Epicurus 
held,  That  Nothing  can  be  feen, 
na^Xa  not   fo  much  as  thoughs 

Mjpoi? 
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From  fanfy'd  Altars  fmoky  Clouds  arife,  y 

And  in  dark  Rouls  are  fcatter'd  thro'  the  Skies;         > 

415  Thofe  Thoughts  arerais'd  by  fubclLe  Images.  ji 

And  fince  you  fee,  that  when  the  Vessel's  broke, 
The  Wat^r  runs  away :    fince  the  thin  Smoke, 
By  ev'ry  Tempeft  fcatt  red  thro*  the  Air, 
Confus'dly  mixes  with  it,  and  does  perifli  there ^ 

420  Conclude  the  thin  Contexture  of  the  Mind, 
An  eafier  Prey  to  ev'ry  rougher  Wind, 
With  Eafe  difToiv'd  when  from  the  Body  gone  ; 
'Tis  tofs'd  in  Air,  all  naked,  and  alone. 
For  fince  the  Limbs,  that  Vessel  of  the  Soul,* 

415  Could  not  contain  its  Parts,  and  keep  it  Whole,' 
Whenbruis'd,  or  drain'd  of  Blood  ;  bow  then  can  Air, 
A  Body,  than  our  Flefh  and  Blood  niore  rare. 

Befides  ; 
NO  T  E  S. 


upon,  or  even  dreamt  of,  but  by 
the  Means  of  Images :  as  we 
learn  from  Cicero,  i.  de  Finibus. 
420.  Conclude,  &c.]  This 
Condufion  is  falfe  ;  as  indeed  is 
this  whole  Argument,  to  prove 
the  Corporealityjand  confequent- 
ly  the  Mortality  of  the  Soul:  and 
it  is  anfwer'd  in  one  Word,  That 
the  Soul  is  a  Spirit.  Befides  *, 
Tho'  the  Mind,  when  the  Body  is 
afleep,  does  think  of  Smoke,  Wa- 
ter, Mift,  or  other  Things  of 
Jthe  like  Sort,  it  is  not  Hie  that 
receives  the  Images  of  thofe 
Things,  but  the  Fanfy,  which  is 
an  interiour  Faculty  of  the  Soul: 
and  thefe  Images  being  thus  ad- 
mitted into  the  Fanfy,  the 
Mind  makes  Ufe  pf  them,  to 
know  the  Things  whofe  Ima- 
ges they  are.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Mind  knows  other  Things, 
whofe  Images  are  neither  re- 
ceiv'd  within  her  felf,  nor  in  the 
Fanfy  neither.  Thus  it  is  no 
Proof  that  the  Soul  is  Corporeal, 
becaufe  the  Mind  makes  Ufe  of 
corporeal  Images,  to  come  ^t  the 
Knowledge  of  Things.  And 
therefore  the  Poet  adcjs,  with- 
out Reafon,  that  when  the  Soul 
is  gone  out  of  the  Body,  it  can 
not  fubfift  in  Safety  from  the 
very  ^ir,   which  is  more  rare 


than  the  Body,  by  which  alone 
the  Soul  could  be  contain'd  :  For 
the  Soul  is  a  Spirit,  and  wants 
not  Air  to  preferve  and  keep  it 
felf  alive. 

424.  Veflel  (^f  the  Soul]  As  if, 
becaufe  the  Water  runs  out, 
when  the  Veflfel,  that  contains  it, 
is  broken  ;  the  Soul  were  con? 
tain'd  in  the  Body  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  when  this  is  deftroy'd 
that  too  muft  difTolve,  and  va- 
nifli  into  Air.  But  certainly 
Lucretius  ftabs  himfelf  with  his 
own  Weapon  :  For  if  the  Soul 
be  diflblv'd,  when  the  Body  is 
broken  to  Pieces,  as  the  Water 
runs  out  of  a  broken  Veflel  j 
then  the  more  the  Body  is  ob-^ 
ftruded  and  clos'd  up,  the  fafter? 
the  Soul  will  be  detain'd  and 
kept  in  it,  as  a  well-clos'd  Veflel 
holds  the  Water  more  fafely  than 
one  that  is  leaky  ;  yet,  tho'  in  a 
violent  Death  the  Body  be  not 
broken,  nay,  tho'  in  Men  that 
are  hang'd  it  be  in  fome  Meafure 
clos'd  and  ftopt  up,  the  Soul  ne- 
verthelefs  flies  out  of  it  with 
greater  Eafe,  than  when  the  Bo-r 
dy  is  cut  to  Pieces  Limb  by 
Limb.  It  is  indeed  a  Veflel,  bue 
made  of  Earth,  and  the  Soul  is 
contain'd  in  it,  but  proceeds 
from  Heaven  :    and  when  Deatl^ 
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Befides ;  'tis  plain  that  Souls  are  Born,  and  Grow  - 
And  all  by  Age  decay,  as  Bodies  do  : 

430  To  prove  this  Truth;  in  Infants,  Minds  appear 
Infirm,  and  tender  as  their  Bodies  are : 
In  Man,  the  Mind  is  ftrong;  when  Age  prevails. 
And  the  quick  Vigour  of  each  Member  fails. 
The  Mind's  Pow'rs  too  decreafe,    and  wafte  apace : 

'435  And  grave  and  rev'rend  Folly  takes  the  Place. 
'Tis  likely  then  the  Soul  and  Mind  muft  die  ; 
Like  Smoke  in  Air,  its  fcatter'd  Atoms  fly  : 
Since  all  thefe  Proofs  have  fhewn,  thefe  Reafons  told,' 
'Tis  with  the  Body  born,   grows  ftrong,  aud  old. 

"440      Farther:  as  vilent  Pains,   and  ftrong  Disease 
Torment  the  Limbs,  and  all  the  Body  fieze  5 

So 
NOTES, 


comes,  both  of  them,  return  to 
the  Place  from  whence  they 
came :  the  Body  is  committed 
to  the  Earth,  and  the  Soul  feeks 
her  native  Heaven.  Let  Lucre- 
tius then  make  the  moft  of  his 
weak  Argument. 
,  428.  Beildes^&c.3  In  thefe  12.  v. 
is  contain'd  his  lid  Argument 
againft  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  Whatever,  fays  he,  is  ge- 
nerated, grows  up,  vvexes  old, 
and  decays  with  the  Body,  is 
mortal :  But  all  this  is  true  of 
the  Soul  :  For  Children  are  no 
lefs  infirm  in  Mind,  than  weak 
in  Body  :  as  they  grow  up,  and 
theStrength  of  their  Body  increa- 
fes,  they  ftrengthen  in  Judg- 
ment likewife  :  But  in  Old  Age 
both  Mind  and  Body  decay,  and 
-dodder  alike. 

'This  Argument  is  confuted  by 
LacSantius.  lib.  7.  de  Div.  Praim. 
c.  12.  where  he  argues  to  thisPur- 
j)ofe.  This  Reafon,  fays  he,  holds 
notgood  as  to  the  Soul^tho  indeed 
it  be  true  inafmuch  as  it  relates 
to  the  Body :  which,  becaufe  it 
is  made  of  a  periihing  Element, 
is  corruptible  :  but  the  human 
Soul,  becaufe  it  is  deriv'd  from 
a  celeftial  Subtility,  neither  dieS; 
nor  is  corruptible  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  eternal  Spirit,  that 
deduces  its  Origin  from  the  Spi- 


rit of  GOD.  Therefore  this 
common  Axiom,  QUICQUip 
NATUM  EST,  INTEKIRf 
NECESSE  EST,  Whatever « 
born,  muft  of  Neceflity  dy,  can 
hold  good  only  in  corporeal 
Things :  The  Soul  indeed  is 
born  with  the  Body,  but  it  pro? 
ceeds  perfect  from  GOD*,  not 
does  Age  add  any  Thing  to  it^ 
or  take  any  Thing  from  it.  Thfe 
Strength  of  the  Mind  does  indeed 
increafe  and  decay  ;  but  this  hap- 
pens not  thro'  any  Imperfecftiofi 
in  the  Soul  it  fetf,  but  thro'  the 
Deficiency  of  the  Organs  of  the 
Body.  Ariftotle  too  argues  to 
the  fame  Effed,  i.  de  Anini. 
Cap.  4.. 

440.  Farther,  SccJ  Thefij 
16.  v.  contain  his  Hid  Argit- 
ment.  When  the  Body  is  fiez'd 
with  a  Fit  of  Sicknefs,  the  Mind 
is  polTefs'd  with  Grief,  Fear,  &c. 
But  in  that  Difeafe  the  Body  is 
wafted  ;  and  it  is  likely  too  that 
the  Mind  waftes  with  Sorrow  : 
Nay,  the  Mind  is  fometimes  dif- 
eas'd  it  felf :  for  the  Mind  of  a 
Lunatick  raves,  and  the  Mind 
of  a  Lethargiclc  Perfon  is  ftu- 
pid.  Since  therefore  the  Vio- 
lence of  Difeafe  and  Pain  pe- 
netrates into  the  very  Mind,  we 
ought  to  believe  that  the  Mind 
is  mortal.  Panjctius,  in  Cicero, 
TufcuL 
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So  Grief  and  Trouble  Mind  and  Soul  furprize : 
'Tis  likely  therefore,  that  the  Soul  too  dies. 
Sometimes;  when  vilent  Fevers  vex  the  Brain, 

^45  The  Mind  grows  mad,  and  raves  with  equal  Pain, 
Sometimes,  when  dull  and  dearh-like  Lethargy, 
And  lafting  Sleep  fits  heavy  on  the  Eye, 
The  Soul  is  lulld  :  the  Man  nor  knows,  nor  hears 
His  Friends  kind  Voice,  nor  fees  their  falling  Tears  ; 

^50  While  they  with  pious  Care  about  him  weep. 

And  ftrive  to  roufe  him  from  his  Death  of  Sleep. 
Since  then  the  Limb's  Disease  afleds  the  Mind, 
That  muft  be  Mortal  too :    for  ftill  we  find, 
By  thoufand  Inftatices,  Diseases  wait 

4.55  On  Death,  as  the  fad  MefTengers  of  Fate. 

Befideiji 
N  0  T  H  5. 

The  tuneful  March  of  vital  Mo- 
tion beat; 

Stiffnefs  did  into  all  the  Sinews 
climb, 

And  a  fliort  Death  crept  cold 
thro'  ev'ry  Limb. 

453.  That  muft,  «S^c.3  La- 
dantius,  de  divin.  Prsem.  1.  7. 
c.  12.  fliews  the  Weaknefs  of  this 
Conclufion  in  thefe  Words : 
Quia  anima  junda  eft  cum  cor- 
pore,  fi  virtute  careat  corpus, 
contagio  ejus  a^grefcet :  imbecil- 
litas  de  focietate  fragilitatis  re- 
dundat  ad  mentem.  Becaufe  the 
Soul  is  united  with  the  Body,  if 
the  Body  want  Strength  ca: 
Health,  the  Soul  will  ficken  with 
the  Contagion  of  the  Body  :  a 
Weaknefs  redounds  to  the  Mind 
from  its  Fellow fliip  with  Frailty. 
Thus  the  Mind  is  faid  to  be  fick 
or  in  Pain,  only  by  Way  of  Me- 
taphor :  for  it  is  the  Defe(ft  of 
the  Body  only,  that  makes  the 
Mind  ceafe  to  operate,  or  that 
caufes  it  to  operate  amifs.  Thus 
too  Ariftotle,  de  Anim.  1.  i.  c.  4.. 
reaches,  that  Hate,  Love,  An- 
ger, Fear,  Grief,  and  all  the  o- 
ther  Pafflons,  as  we  call  them  of 
the  Mind,  are  not  indeed  De- 
fects or  WeakncfTes  of  the  Un- 
derftanding,  but  of  the  Body  in 
which  it  relides  ;  For  the  LTndejr- 
ftanding 


Tufcul.  I.  iifesthe  fame  Argu- 

;ment,     which    Cicero    likewife 

I  there  confutes  in   thefe  Words : 

Sunt  h^c  ignorantis,    cum  de  x- 

i  ternitate  animorum  dicantur,  de 

mente  dici,    qusc  omni  turbido 

motu  femper  vacat ;  non  de  par- 

tibus  iis,  in  quibus  xgritudines, 

irjc,  libidinefque  verfentur ;  quas 

is,    contra  quern  h^c  dicuntur, 

femotas  k  mente  &  difclufas  pu- 

tat,  See, 

44<^.  Lethargy]  This  Difeafe, 
Celfus.  1.5.  c.  20.  calls  a  ftupid 
Heavinefs,  and  an  almoft  irreii- 
ftible  Neceffity  of  Sleep,  with  an 
Alienation  of  Mind.  Hence  they 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  Word 
AmG^jiT,  Oblivion,  becaufe  that 
Difeafe  is  attended  with  a  For- 
getfulnefs  of  all  Things ;  occa- 
fion'd  by  the  Brains  being  op- 
prefs'd  with  too  great  a  Quanti- 
ty of  Pituitous  Matter. 

\    Oldham  defcribes  it  thus : 

A  Sleep,    dull  as  the  laft — - — 
On  all  the  Magazines  of  Life  did 

iieze, 
No  more  the  Blood  its  circling 

Courfe  did  run  ; 
But  in  the  Veins,  like  Ificles,  it 

hung. 
No  more  the  Heart,  now  veil  of 

quick'ning  Heat, 
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Befides  ;   when  Wine's  quick  Force  has  pierc'd  tht 
And  the  brisk  Heat's  diifus'd  thro*  evYy  Vein  ;      (Brain 
Why  do  the  Members  all  grow  dull,  and  weak  ? 
The  Tongue  not  with  its  ufual  Swiftnefs  fpeak  ? 
460  The  Eye-Balls  fwim  ?    the  Legs  not  firm,  and  ftrait; 
But  bend  beneath  the  Bodies  natural  Weight  ? 
Unmanly  Quarrels,  Noife,  and  Sobs  deface 
The  Pow'rs  of  Reafon,  and  ufurp  their  Place  ? 
How  could  this  be,  did  not  the  precious  Juice 
46$  Affed  the  Mind  it  feif,  and  fpoil  its  Ufe  ? 

Now  Things,  that  can  be  thus  difturb'd,  that  ceafe  7 
From  ufual  Adlions,  by  fuch  Lets  as  thefe,  ^^ 

[Would  die,  fuppofe  the  Force,  or  Strokes  increafe.    J 
Oftimes  with  vi'lent  Fits  a  Patient  falls, 
470  As  if  with  Thunder  ftruck :  and  foams  and  bawls. 

Talks 
NOTES, 


ilanding    is    fomething    that  is  1     4^5.    Affe<fl  the  Vind,    ^c," 
inore  divine  and    free  from  all    This  too  is  falfe  :    for  the  Mind 


Paffion.  And  therefore,  as  the 
fame  Ladantius  argues  very 
well;  cum  diflbciata  fuerit  a 
corporc,  vigebit  ipfa  per  fe  ; 
nee  ulU  jam  fragilitatis  conditi- 
pne  tentabitur,  quia  indumen- 
tum fragile  projecit.  Loco  citat. 
45<5..  Befides.&c.]  Thefe  13,  y. 
contain  his  IVth  Argument,  in 
which  he  produces  a  drunken 
Man,  bawling  and  raving  with- 
out Senfe  or  Reafon,  confound- 
ing Heaven  and  Earth  together, 
3nd  neither  his  Hands,  his  Feet, 
jiis  Eyes,  his  Ears,  nor  even  his 
Mind  itfelf,  capable  of  perform- 
ing their  proper  Offices.  Now 
what  can  be  the  Caufe  of  all  this, 
fays  he,but  the  brisk  and  impetu- 
ous Spirits  of  the  Wine,which  ha- 
ying diftus'd  themfelves  thro  the 
whole  Body,  affed,  difturb,  and 
diftrad  the  Mind?  And  cer- 
tainly-whatever can  be  diforder'd 
to  this  Degree  by  a  flender  Force, 
jxiay  be  deflroy'd  by  a  more  vio- 
lent. 

4(^2.  Sobs]  Singultus,  the 
"Word  Lucretius  here  ufes.  fig- 
nifies  not  only  a  Sobbing,  but  a 
Yexing,  which  we  commonly  call 
the  Hiccough,  a  frequent  Effed 
Qf  too  much  Drinking. 


is  not  affeded  by  the  Strength  of 
the  Wine  :  but  the  Brain  and  th^ 
Fanfy,  which  the  Fumes  of  the 
Wine  render  cloudy  and  con- 
fus'd  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon  that 
the  M  ind  can  not  perceive  and 
acft  with  the  fame  Clearnefs  a^ 
before.  It  is  not  therefore  any 
Fault  or  Defexft  of  the  Mind,  bujt 
of  the  Organs  of  the  Body.  In 
like  manner,  the  Weaknefs  and 
Heavinefs  of  the  Members,  that 
attend  Dr^nkennefs,  can  not  be 
imputed  to  the  Mind,  but  to  the 
Body,  which  being  weaken'd  by 
the  Strength  of  the  Wine,  is  be- 
come incapable  of  being  guidfijfj 
and  govern'd  by  the  Soul.  Thus 
the  Sun  is  not  faid  to  have  coi^- 
tracfted  a  Bleraifli,  becaufe  he 
fhinesnot  into  a  Room  whofe 
Windows  are  clcs'd  up  :  Nor  is 
the  Hand  grown  weak,  becaufe  it 
throws  not  the  Duft  of  a  poun- 
ded Stone  {"o  far  as  it  did  the 
Scone,  while  it  was  yet  whole 
and  unbroken. 

4.69.  Ofcimes,  S^c."]  His  Drun- 
kard having  made  his  Exit,  the 
Poet,  in  thefe  21.  v.  for  his  Vth 
Argument,  brings  in  a  Man  fiez'd 
with  an  Epileptick  Fit,  and  pro- 
itr4t:e  on  the  Ground  :  a  horrid 
Spe^acle^ 
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Talks  madly,  fhakes,  moves  here  and  there,    breathes 
Extends,  and  tires  his  Limbs  with  antick  Sport  j  (fhortj 
Becaufe  the  Venom,  fcatcer*d  o  er  the  Whole, 
Makes  fuch  ftrange  Stirs,  and  Motions  thro*  the  Soul  $ 

^75  As  boift'rous  Storms,  which  o*er  th'  Ocean  rave, 
And  raife  white  Curls  upon  the  foaming  Wave  : 
He  groans,  becaufe,  when  pain'd,  the  Seeds  of  Voice 
Break  forth  in  a  confus'd  and  troubled  Noife: 
He's  mad,  becaufe  the  Parts  of  Soul  and  Mind 

^80  Are  by  the  Poyfon's  Violence  disjoined, 

Difturb*d,  and  tofs'd :   but  when  the  Camfes  ceafe. 
The  black  malignant  Humours,  and  Difeafe, 
In  fome  convenient  VefTel  lurk  in  Peace ; 
His  Weaknefs  wears,  and  he  forgets  his  Pain  : 

485  His  Strength,  his  Life,  his  Senfe  return  again. 
Now  (ince  Diseases  can  this  Soul  divide. 
While  ftrengthen'd  by,  and  to  the  Members  ty'd  j 
Who  can  believe,  this  tender  Subftance,  Mind, 
When  from  the  Body  loos'd,  can  brave  the  Wind  ?      : 

490      And  fince  our  Minds  as  well  as  Bodies  feel 
The  Pow*rs  of  Medicines  that  change  or  heal, 

They, 

h;  0  T  E  S. 

This  Argument,  being  but  ^ 
Coniirination  of  the  laft,  re- 
quires no  other  Solution,  than; 
that  has  had  already  :  Nor  indeed 
does  that  Strength  of  Difeafe  di- 
fturb  the  Mind,  but  diftorts  the 
Body  in  all  its  Members :  And 
yet  the  Soul  is  then  faid  to  fuf- 
fer,  becaufe  it  does  not  a<ft  afcer 
its  ufual  Manner.  Thus,  how- 
skilful  foever  be  the  Player  ort 
a  Harp,  yet  if  the  Strings  of  his 
Inftrument  be  out  of  Tune,  h« 
can  make  them  utter  no  other 
than  difcordant  and  unharmo- 
nious  Sounds. 

490.  And  fince,&c.]  The  Vlth 
Argument  is  in  thefe  16.  Y.  to 
this  Eife<ft.  We  fee  that  this 
mad  and  raving  Mind  may,  by 
the  Helpof  Phyfick,be  recovered, 
and  reftor'd  to  its  former  State  z 
and  thus  there  is  fome  Change 
made  in  the  Mind.  Therefore 
either  fome  new  Parts  are  added, 
or  fome  are  taken  away,  or  elfe 
the  Particles  of  the  Mind  ace 
plac'd 


Spfiif^acle,  which  none  are  willing 
"to  behold.     However    the    Ele- 
gance and  Livelinefs  with  which' 
Lucretius  defcribes  this  Image; 
make  us  regard  it  not  without 
fome  Pleafure  :    for  he  extends 
•the  Wretch  in  fo  moving  a  man- 
ner, and  fo  ftrongly  paints  his 
Strugglings  and  his  other  Moti- 
ons, that  even  tho'  we  iliould  be 
difpleas'd  at  his  ill-plac'd  Wit, 
we  can  not  but  forgive  the  Ar- 
tift  :    Being  fisz'd  with  the  Fit, 
he  raves  and  talks  wildly  :    but 
that  Raving,   fays  the  Poet,  is  a 
"Mark  of  the  Diflblution  of  the 
Subftance  ©f  the  Mind,   at  leaft 
of  the  Perturbation  of  it :    And 
he  who  can  believe,    that  what 
may  be  diilipated  within  the  Bo 
dy  it  felf,    can  remain  intire  in 
the  open  Air,  []For  when  the  Soul 
is  freed  from  the  Body,  it  can  be 
no  where  elfe]  may  with  as  much 
Reafon  pretend,  that  Water  will 
ftay  in  a  VefTel  full  of  Holes, 
?>Rd  leak  om  of  on?  that^is  found, 
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They  muft  be  Mortal  :    For  to  change  the  Soul, 
You  muft,  or  change  the  Order  of  the  Whole, 
Take  off  fome  old,  or  add  fome  Parts  anew : 

495  Now  what's  Immortal,  common  Senle  has  told| 
Can  gain  not  one  new  Parr,  nor  lole  one  old : 
Eor  whatfoever  fufFers  Change,  unties 
Its  Union,  Is  not  what  it  Was  ;  but  Dies.' 
Therefore  the  Mind,  or  by  Difeafes  griev'd, 

500  Or  by  the  Pow'r  of  Medicines  reliev'd, 

Shews  her  felf  Mortal  :    Such  plain  Evidence^ 
Drawn  from  the  ftrongeft  Reafon,  fureft  Senfe, 
Does  all  their  fpecious  Sophiftry  oppofc. 
And  either  Way  confutes,  and  overthrows. 

505      Befides :  Experience  fliews  that  Patients  dy 

By  Piece-meal  ;  thro'  the  Toes,  then  Legs,  then  Thigl 
Creeps  treach'rous  Death  ;  then  thro*  the  reft  it  moves 
By  flow  Degrees ;  and  this  one  Inftance  proves  (fpread 
That  the  Soul  Mortal  is;    fince  Death  does  flowl] 

5 1  °  And  fome  Parts  are  Alive  at  once,  and  fome  atonct 
are  Dead. 
But  if  you  think  the  Soul,  by  Fate  oppreft, 
Can  to  one  Limb  retire,  and  leave  the  reft. 
That  Part,  where  fo  much  Soul  has  Refidence^ 
A  greater  muft  enjoy,  and  quicker  Sense: 

Bu! 

N  O  T  £  5. 


«plac*d  in  another  Order:  For 
all  Change  is  made  either  by 
Addition,  Detradion,  or  Tranf- 
jpoiition  of  the  Particles :  But  e- 
very  Thing  muft  of  Neceffity  be 
mortal,  that  receives  new  Parts, 
that  lofes  any  of  its  Parts,  or  of 
whofe  Parts  the  Polition  and  Or- 
der is  chang'd:  Therefore,  whe- 
ther the  Mind  grow  ficlc,  which 
the  foregoing  Arguments  have 
prov'd,  or  whether  it  grow^  well 
again,  it  either  way  confelTes  its 
ewn  Mortality. 

501,  Shews  her  felf  mortal] 
Kot  in  the  leaft  for  the  Reafon 
here  ailed g'd,  becaufe,  tho*  the 
Raving  or  Madnefs  of  the  Mind 
be  cur'd  by  Hellebore,  or  other 
Remedies  of  like  Nature,  yet  the 
Cure  is  not  of  the  Mind,  but  of 
the  Brain  ;  which  being  reftor'd 
%o  its  forniei?  Health,   she  Min4  I 


performs  her  Funcfiions  as  before 
505.  Befides,&c.jTheVIIth  Ar- 
gument is  included  in  thefe  19.  v, 
Men  often  dy  Limb  by  Limb^ 
and  expire  by  Degrees.  There- 
fore the  Soul  too  dies  by  Degrees. 
For  who  will  pretend  that  the 
Soul,  that  moft  lively  and  fenfi- 
ble  Thing,  refides  in  the  dead 
Members  of  the  Body,  that  are  j 
void  of  all  Senfe.  But  if  you 
think  that  the  Soul  retires  out 
of  the  dying  Members  into  the 
more  inward  Parts  of  the  Body  ; 
why  do  not  thofe  Parts,  to  which 
the  Soul  retreats,  and  where  ihe  is 
contratfted  into  a  narrower  Space, 
enjoy  a  more  lively  and  brisker 
Senie?  Has  the  Soul,  by  being 
thus  iliut  up  in  a  lefs  Compafs, 
loft  the  Power  of  Senfe?  Take 
Care  of  granting  that :  for 
what  decays  and  lofes  its  Nature 
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515  But  iince  none  fuch  appears,  'tis  plain  it  flies 
By  Piecemeal  thro'  the  Air,  and  therefore  dies. 
But  grant  what's  falfe  j  the  Soul  can  backward  fly> 
And  huddled  up,  within  one  Member  lie  j 
Yet  this  infers  the  Soul's  Mortality. 

520  For  what's  the  DifF'rence,  if  by  lateft  Breath, 
Expel'd,  or  huddled  up,  'tiscrufli'd  to  Death? 
While  from  the  Limbs  the  Senses  ileal  away. 
And  by  Degrees  the  Pow'rs  of  Life  decay. 
And  fince  the  Soul  is  Part,  and  fince  it  lies 

525  Fixe  in  one  certain  Place,  as  Ears,  or  Eyes  ^ 
So,  ev'nasthofe,   when  from  the  Body  gone. 
Perceive  not,  nor  endure,   but  perifli  foon  ^ 
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by  being  thus  contra(fled  and 
huddled  up,  is  as  much  mortal, 
as  that  which  flies  difpers'd,  and 
is  torn  to  Pieces  in  the  Air. 

5i<^.  And  therefore  dies]  The 
Falfehood  of  this  Conclulion 
may  be  evinc'd  even  from  the 
Doctrine  of  Lucretius  himfelf : 
For  Y.  137.  of  this  Book,  he  fix- 
es the  Seat  of  the  Mind  in  the 
Heart  :  but  the  Soul,  becaufe  he 
believ'd  it  corporeal,  he  has  dif- 
fus'd  thro'  the  whole  Body,  and 
yet  not  disjoin'dit  from  theMind. 
Therefore  it  may  by  Degrees  con- 
trad  it  felf  from  the  extreameft 
Parts  of  the  Body  to  the  Heart, 
where  the  Mind,  to  which  it  is 
|oin'd,has  its  Refidence.  But  there 
is  another  Anfwer  to  this  Argu- 
ment :  For  fince  the  Soul  i^  In- 
corporeal, it  is  diffus'd  whole 
thro'  all  the  Body,  and  whole  in 
every  Part  of  the  Body  :  So  that 
when  any  Part  of  the  Body  dies, 
Or  is  cut  off,  the  Soul  does  not 
therefore  die,  nor  is  it  therefore 
cut  off ;  but  remains  fafe  and 
whole  ia  the  other  found  and 
whole  Parts  of  the  Body  :  nor 
does  it  go  out  of  the  Body,  till 
the^Cody  be  dilTolv'd  by  Death. 
Thus,  for  Example,  the  intenti- 
onal Species,  as  they  call  it,  is 
whole  in  ail  the  Place,  and  whole 
in  each  Part  of  the  Place  :  For 
.Inftahee  5   In  whatever  Place  or 


in  whatevei:  Part  of  a  Place,  yoii 
fetaMirrour,  or  fix  your  Eye  ; 
there  the  whole  Image  will  every- 
where be  found.  Thiis  too,  fay 
the  Romanifls,  the  Body  of  our 
Lord  J.  C.  is  whole  under  the 
whole  Species  of  the  Bread,  and 
whole  under  eVery  Part  of  the 
Bread,  in  the  bleifed  Sacramenc 
of  the  Euchariil. 

524..  And  fince,  Sec."]  Thefe 
8.  V.  contain  the  Vlllth  Argu- 
ment. The  Mind  is  a  Part  of 
Man,  as  is  prov'd  above,  v.  t?3. 
and  has  a  certain  Place  allot- 
ted for  it  •,  as  there  is  for  the 
Nofe,  the  Eyes,  &c.  But  pluck 
out  the  Eyes,  and  cut  off  the 
Noflrils,  and  neither  will  thofe 
perceive  Colours,  nor  thefe  fmeli 
Odours,  Therefore  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge the  fame  of  the  fepa- 
rated  Soul  ;  fince  it  is  no  lefs 
jdin'd  to  the  Body,  than  the  other 
Parts  of  it. 

In  Anfwer  to  this  Argument, 
we  fay.  That  the  Soul  is  indeed 
a  Part  of  Man,  but  not  fuch  a. 
Part  as  the  Feet,  the  Eyes,  the 
Arms,  &cci  for  it  is  only  an  ef- 
fential  Part,  as  they  call  it,  and 
is  the  Principle  of  Life  to  its 
own  felf  :  but  the  other  Parts  of 
Man  derive  their  vital  Motions, 
and  their  SenfeS  from  the  Soul. 
Therefore  it  is  not  flrange,  thac 
the  other  i»ares,  when  they  are 
H  h  dif- 
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The  Mind  can't  live,  divided  from  the  Whole, 
The  Limbs  ;  which  feem  the  VefTel  of  the  Soul, 
530  Or  fomewhat,  if  you  pleafe,  more  nearly  join'd  j 
Becaufe  thefe  two  the  clofeft  Ties  do  bind. 

Laftly;  both  Soul  and  Body  join'd  perceive, 
Exert  their  nat'ral  Pow'rs,  endure,  and  live : 
Nor  can  the  Soul,  without  the  Limbs,  difpenfe 
535  Her  Vital  Pow'rs  5   nor  Limbs^  without  the  SotJt,' 
have  Sense. 
For  as  the  Eye  grows  ftiif,  and  dark,  and  blind,        7 
When  torn  from  ofFher  Seat  ;  fo  Soul  and  Mind  ^    V* 
Lofe  all  their  Pow'rs,  when  from  the  Limbs  disjoin  d.  3 

Becaufe 

NOTES. 


<^isjoin'd  from  the  whole  Man, 
have  no  Senfe  remaining  in  them, 
fince  they  are  feparated  from 
their  Principle  of  vital  Senfe. 
La<ftantius  gives  this  Argument 
another  Anfwer.  The  Soul, 
fays  he,  is  not  a  Part  of  the  Bo- 
dy, but  in  the  Body :  In  like 
manner,  as  what  is  contain'd  in  a 
VefTel,  is  not  Part  of  the  Veflel ; 
no  more  than  the  Goods  in  a 
Houfe  are  Part  of  the  Houfe  :  So 
Neither  is  the  Soul,  becaufe  the 
Body  is,  as  it  were,  the  VefTel 
and  Receptacle  of  the  Soul, 
therefore  a  Part  of  the  Body.  A- 
nima  non  eft  pars  corporis,  fed 
in  corpore  eft  :  Sicut  id,  quod 
vafe  continetur  ,  vafis  pars  non 
eft  ;  nee  ea,  qux  in  domo  funt, 
partes  domus  efTe  dicuntur  ;  ita 
non  aninia  pars  eft  corporis,  quia 
corpus  velvas  anim^  eft,Yel  recep- 
taculum.  Dedivin.  prarm.  c«  12. 

529.  The  VefTel  of  the  Soul.] 
So  Cicero  Tufcul.  i.  Nofce  ani- 
mum  tuum,  nam  Gorflis  qui- 
dem  eft  quafi  vas,  aut  aliquod 
animireceptaculum.  Know  thy 
3v1ind,  for  the  Body  is  indeed  as 
a  VeiTel,  or  certain  Receptacle 
of  the  Mind»-  Thus  Xenocrates 
in  Antfbch;  calls  the  Body  ^^X^i^ 
<7x^v^,  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
-H  ul :  111  Cfatyl,  '^vx'^S  cV*? 
i^he  Sepulchre  of  the  Soul. 

«92.  Laftly,  &c.]  The  IXth 
Argiam^Rt  is  in  th&fg  2^f»  t& 


this  purpofe.While  the  Body  and 
Soul  are  join'd  together,  the  Ani- 
mal lives,  and  is  fenfible  :  when 
the  Soul  is  gonejthe  Body  is  infen- 
fib^and  fo  too  is  the  Soul,  when 
feparated  from  the  Body.  The 
Mind  is  as  the  Eye  of  the  Body, 
and  who  expecfts  to  fee  with  an 
Eye  that  is  torn  out  ?  Befides, 
were  not  the  Atoms  of  the  Soul 
contain'd  in  theVeins  and  Nerves, 
they  could  not  be  affeded  by 
thofe  Motions,  that  are  the  Cauie 
of  Senfe  :  For  all  thofe  Motions 
require  a  certain  Space,  and  iixt 
and  definite  Bounds.  But  if  you 
pretend  that  the  Soul,  after  its 
DifTolution  from  the  Body,  can 
be  contain'd  or  held  in  by  the 
Air,  you  may  as  well,  at  the  fame 
time,  affirm  likewife,  that  the 
Air  is  an  Animal,  which  feems 
moft  abfurd,  and  moft  falfe. 
Epicurus  writes  thus  to  Herodo- 
tus,     KCU  fitw    Tg  hVOlJ.im    Ttf  OTyH 

«<re  %m'^y  cos  rl  «<r*  al^Maif 
yLiKTyij.  'Ov  yb  oiov  rl  yoefr 
cwro  ouSa,vouivoYi  uli  ov  nirca  W 
cvs-'^jua-ri  rous  nivycnm  rcujrous 

-E^SX,"*''?*  /"^  roi£vrcc  V'y  h/f  ojf 
vy V  Ucrc/i  g'x^  rcwTtf.g  rctS"  itify,aeiS, 
^^6.  For  as,  &c.]  This  Com- 
parifon  is  not  juft.  For  tho'  the 
Soul  be  the  Principle  of  Life  to 
fh§ 
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Becaufe  'tis  fpread  o'er  all,  and  there  preferves 
540  Her  Life,  by  vital  Union  with  the  Nerves; 
Nor  could  the  little  Seeds  of  Soul  commence 
Thofe  fhort  Vibrations,  thas  are  fit  for  Sense, 
Were  the  Space  great  j  which,  ftri(fHy  all  inclos  d. 
They  well  perform  :  but  from  the  Body  loos'd, 
545  And  to  the  wide  inconftant  Air  expos'd, 

Could  ne'er  enjoy ;  becaufe  the  Air  and  Mind 
Can  never,  as  the  Soul  and  Limbs,  be  join'd  ^ 
For  could  the  thin  Inconftant  Air  controul. 
And  keep  in  Order  too  the  fleeting  Soul, 
550  And  Sue  thofe  Motions  too  of  Sense  maintain,' 
Which  now  She  does  thro'ev'ry  Nerve  and  Vein," 
And  all  our  Limbs ;  then  we  might  juftiy  call 
The  Air  a  Body,  and  an  Animal. 
Thus  then  the  Soul,  all  naked  and  alone,  y 

555  When  from  the  Body  loos'd,  her  Covering  gone,'         ^ 
Muft  dy,  both  Soul  and  Mind,  for  both  are  one,     3 

Befides;  fince  when  the  Mind  and  Soul  are  fled. 
The  Carcass  ftinks,  and  rots  as  foon  as  dead  ; 
How  can'ft  thou  doubt,  but  that,  the  Union  broke, 
560  The  fcacter'd  Soul  flies  thro'  the  Limbs,  like  Smoke  : 
And  therefore  muft  the  Bodies  Fabrick  fall, 
Becaufe  the  Soul,  that  did  preferve  the  All, 
Upheld,  and  ftrengthen'd  it,  is  now  no  more. 
But  fled  thro'  ev'ry  Paflage,  ev  ry  Pore, 

Which 
NOTES. 


the  Body  ;  yet  the  Body  is  not  fo 
to  the  Soul.  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  wonder'd  at,  that  the  Body 
perceives  nothing  without  the 
Soul.  But  who  can  doubt  but 
that  the  Soul  has  the  Power  of 
Perception  without  the  Body, 
fince  it  is  the  Principle  of  all  Senfe. 
553.  The  Air  an  Animal] 
This  Inference  is  too  abfurd : 
for  what  Neceffity  is  there,  that 
the  Air,  into  which  the  Soul  flies 
at  its  Separation  from  the  Body, 
fhould  become  an  Animal  ?  Has 
it  any  of  the  Organs  or  Difpofiti- 
ons  that  are  proper  for  vital 
Senfe  ?  The  Soul,  after  it  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  Body,  always 
retains  its  innate  Propenfity,  to 
animate  the  Body  again  at  the 
Kefurre^ion. 


557.  Befides,  Sec,"]  In  thefe 
10.  V.  is  included  the  Xth  Argu- 
ment. When  the  Soul,  which  is 
feated  in  the  inmoft  Parts  of  the 
Body,  as  being  the  Foundation  of 
the  whole  Animal,  is  fled  away, 
the  ruinous  Body  putrifies,  and 
moulders  into  Dufl:  :  Now 
whence  can  proceed  this  total 
Deftrudionof  the  Body,  except 
becaufe  the  Soul,  that  propt  it 
up,  and  held  all  the  Members  to- 
gether, has  forfaken  them,  and 
is  fled  away  through  all  the  Pores 
and  IfTues  of  the  Body  ?  And 
the  Soul  too,  being  thus  divided 
into  Co  many  minute  Parts,  at 
her  going  out  of  the  Animal, 
fecms  to  be  prepared  and  got  re^^ 
dy  for  her  total  Diflipation, 

n  h  ?     §^|.  Which 
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565  Which  fhews  the  Soul,  as  all  her  Pow*rs  decay, 

Her  Pares  dilTolv'd,  flies  fcarter'd  all  away.  (on; 

Nay  more:  whilft  in  thefe  Limbs,  as  Death  comes 
Heb.  Parts  are  all  dilTolv'd,  before  She's  gone. 
Nay,  while  She's  yet  alive,  fome  Strokes  prevail, 

■570  And  (hake the  Soul  ;  her  Pow'rs  begin  to  fail; 
The  Members  tremble,  and  the  Face  looks  pale. 
As  if  'twere  real  Death.This  happens  when  we  fwoonj^   :  :f 
Ev'n  then  the  Mind  and  Soul  are  almoft  gone  j        >  1 
The  Ties  of  Union  almoft  all  undone :  j^ 

575  For  then  the  Mind's  aflaulted,  and  would  bow 
To  Fate,  if  fhaken  by  a  ftronger  Blow. 
Then  v^ho  can  think,  that  from  the  Members  gone, 
Expos'd  to  th'  Air,  all  naked,  and  alone. 
It  can,  but  one  fhort  Moment,  be  fecure ; 

580 Much  lefs,  as  long  as  Time,  as  endlefs  Years,  endure  .> 
Belides  ;  what  Patient  e'er  perceiv'd  the  Soul 
Forfake  the  dying  Members,  fafe  and  whole .^ 

Or 
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5<?5.  Which  fliews,  &C.3  This 
Inference,  which  the  Poet  draws 
from  this  Argument,  is  altoge- 
ther ridiculous  :  As  if  the  Soul 
cxhal'd  thro'  the  Pores  and  Paf- 
fages  of  the  Body,  as  ^he  Smoke 
of  Frankincenfe  does  thro*  the 
Holes  of  a  Cenfer.  The  Soul  is 
wholly  incorporeal,  and  there- 
fore goes  unhurt  and  whole  out 
of  the  whole  Body,  as  well  as  out 
of  each  Pore  and  Pail^e  of  it. 
And  the  Bodies  Corruption 
when  the  Soul  is  gone  out  of  it, 
argues  not  any  Divilibility  of 
the  Soul ;  but  proceeds  from  the 
Want  of  that  vital  Agitation, 
which  the  Body  has  from  the 
Soul  only. 

5(57,  Nay  more,&c  ]Thefe  14.  v. 
contain  the  Xlth  Argument, 
which  is  to  this  Purpofe  :  In 
what  we  commonly  call  a  Swoon, 
the  Strength  and  Powers  of  the 
Mind  and  Soul  are  iliaken  to 
fuch  a  Degree,  that  were  the 
Caufe  but  a  little  more  violent, 
the  Soul  it  felf  would  bediffolv'd. 
Since  then  the  Mind  can  be  thus 
difor^er'd,  even  while  the  Body 
hides 'and  protedsit;    who  can 


believe  that  fo  fubtile  a  Sub- 
ftance,  when  it  comes  to  he 
turn'd  out  from  its  Place  of  Shel- 
ter, can  refift  and  hold  good  a- 
gainft  the  reft  lefs  Violence  of  the 
Winds  and  other  Things,  that 
will  be  continually  anaulting 
ir. 

Thus  Lucretius :  But  we  know 
very  well,  that  this  Deliquium 
animi,  as  the  Latins  call  it,  this 
Fainting  of  the  Mind,  does  not' 
in  the  leaft  argue  the  Mortality 
of  the  Soul;  but  only  a  Defici- 
ency, or  Failure  in  the  Organs 
of  the  whole  Body:  to  which 
Organs,  when  they  are  thus  ob- 
ftruded.the  vital  and  animalSpt- 
rits,  which  the  Soul  makes  life 
of,  as  Helps  to  the  Prefervation 
of  Life,  can  notbe  tranfmitced. 

581.  Befides;  Scc.l  In  thefe 
10.  V.  the  Poet  brings  his  Xllth 
Argument ;  and  to  leave  no  Stone 
unturn'd,  he  appeals  to  the  dy- 
ing, and  asks,  Which  of  them 
ever  perceiv'd  his  Soul  rifing  up 
from  the  extreameft  Parts  of  his 
Body,  and  then  go  out  whole  a!t 
his  Mouth  ?  Or  whether  they  do 
nor  rather  perceive  it  dying,  in 
each 
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Or  that  by  flow  degrees  It  feems  to  rife, 
Firft  thro'  the  Throat,  then  higher  Jaws  •  then  flies 
5  But  ev*ry  Senfe  in'ts  proper  Organ  dies. 
And  were  the  Soul  immorral,  would  the  Mind 
Complain  of  Death  ;  and  not  rejoice  to  find 
Her  lelf  let  loofe,  and  leave  this  Clay  behind  ? 

-NOTES, 


\  Ii  Part,  as  every  Senfe  docs  in 

i  proper  Organ  \    Nor  is  it  to 

j  doubted,  fays  he,  but  that  the 

I  ing  are  confcious  of  the  Diflb- 

:ion  of  their  Souls ;  otherwife 

ly  do  they  complain  ?     They 

)uld  rather  rejoice  to  lay  down 

:  Burden  of  the  Body,   as  a 

ake  is  to  caft  off  her  Slough,  or 

a  Stag,  to  drop  his  ponderous 

d  overgrown  Antlars, 

585.     In  its   proper   Organ.] 

either  Lucretius,  nor  any  Man 

e,  ever  experienc'd  the  Truth 

what  he  here  advances  :  For 

lat  dying  Perfon  ever  told  the 

anders-by,    that  he    perceiv'd 

hat  liis  Soul  was  doing,  which 

ay  it  was  goingi  or  how  it  went 

ic  of  his  Body,  from  which  part 

f  it  it  iirft  retir'4,  Sec.    For  his 

tying  that  it   goes  out  through 

;  le  Jaws  is  only  a  vulgar  way  of 

leaking.    And  iince  the  Soul  is 

.'holly  Spiritual,  it  may,  as  we 

lid  before,  go  out   whole  thro' 

'  he  whole  Body,  or  at  any  Part 

>fit. 

53<^.  And  were,  &c.]  This 
)3rt  of  the  Argument  is  wretch- 
id  ly  weak  indeed  :  and  Latflanti- 
is  1,  7.  de  Divin.  Prsem.  cap,  13. 
las  fully  anfwer'd  it  in  thefe 
W^ords  :  Equidcm  nunquam  vi- 
idi  qui  quereretur  femorte  dilTol- 
Ui :  Sed  Lucretius  fortalTe  Epi- 
Icureum  aliquem  viderat,  etiam 
clum  moritur,PhiIofophantem.ac 
de  fua  diirolutione  in  extrerrto 
jfpiritu  dilTerentem.  Quomodo 
jfciri  poteft  utrum  diflolyi  fe  fen- 
tiat,  an  corpore  liberari,  cum  in 
exitu  Hns^ua  mutefcat  I  Nam 
dum  fenrit.  &  loqui  poteflr,  non- 
dum  dilTolutus  eft  :  Ubi  diflblu- 
tus  eft,  nee  fentire  jam,  nee  io- 
Su.i  Jlptcft  :  Ita  queri  de  diil'olu-^ 


tione  aut  nondum  poteft,  aut 
jam  non  poteft.  £t  enim  non 
prius  quam  dillblvatur,  intclligit 
fe  dilTblutum  iri.  Quid,  quod 
videmus  plerofque  morientinm 
non  difTolvi  conquerentes,  fed  ^- 
nim  fe,  6c  proficifci,  &  ambula- 
re  teft-antes ;  idquc  aut  geftu 
fignificant,  aut,  ii  adhuc  po/Tunr, 
6c  voce  pronunciant.  Llnde  ap- 
paret  non  diflblucionem  fieri,  fed 
feparationem,  qu^  declarar  ani- 
mam  permanere.  Indeed  I  ne- 
ver faw  any  Man,  who  complain'd 
that  he  was  difTolv'd  in  Death  : 
But  Lucretius  perhaps  had  feeii 
fbme  Epicurean  philofophizing, 
even  when  he  was  dying,  and  rea- 
foning  of  his  diiToIution  at  his 
Lift  Gafp.  How  can  it  be  known, 
whether  a  Man  perceives  his  Soul 
to  dy,  or  to  be  freed  from  the 
Body,  fince  the  Tongue  is  fpeech- 
lefs  in  the  Moment  of  Death  ? 
For  fo  long  as  a  Man  perceives 
and  fpeaks,  he  is  not  diflblv'd.  : 
When  he  is  difTolv'd,  he  can  then 
neither  perceive  nor  fpeak : 
Therefore  either  he  cannot  yet 
bemoan  his  dilTolution,  or  r.o;v 
he  can  no  longer  bemoan  it.  For 
how  can  helcnow  he  is  diflblv'd 
before,  he  is  diiTolv'd.  Beiidcs, 
we  fee  many  dying  Perfons,  not 
complaining  of  their  intire  diflb- 
lucion,  but  affirming  that  they 
are  going,  that  they^  are  depar- 
ting, thAt  the  Sou]  is  going  oiic 
of  the  Body  :  and  this  they  fignj- 
fy  by  Signs  and  Geftures ;  or,  if 
they  are  able,  they  pronounce  ic 
with  their  Tongue.Whence  \Z  ap- 
pears there  is  no  DiiTblution,  but 
a  Separation  of  the  Soul  frorn  the 
Body,  which  Separation  evinces 
the  Permanei?fy  of  the  Soul. 
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As  Snakes,  whene'er  the  circling  Year  returns, 
590  Rejoice  to  caft  their  Skins :  or  Deer  their  Horns. 
And  why  is  not  the  Soul  produc'd  in  any  Parr, 
r  th'  Head,  or  Hands  ?     Why  only  in  the  Heart  ? 


NOTES. 


I 


5'S9.  As  Snakes,  &c.  ]  Ter- 
tull.  de  Pall.  Theophylaca.  in 
cap.  10.  Matth.  Ariftot.  Hilt. 
Kat.  1.8.  c.  7,  &  Plin.  lib.  8, 
C.  27.  fays,  that  Serpents,  when 
they  perceive  themfelves  grow- 
ing old,  caft  off  their  Sldns,  and 
are  cloath'd  again  with  new. 
Which  Virgil  confirms  in  thefe 
excellent  Verfes : 

Qualis  ubi    in    lucem   coluber, 

mala  gramina  paftus, 
prigida  fub  terra  tumidum  quern 

bruma  tegebat ; 
Kunc  poiitis  novus  exuviis,  niti- 

dufque  juventa 
X^ubrica  convolvit  fublato  pecfio- 

re  terga, 
Arduus  ad  folem,  &  Unguis  mi^ 

cat  ore  trifulcis.  JEn.2.  v.  4-71. 

So  fliines,  renew 'd  in  Youth,  the 

crefted  Snake, 
Who  llept  the  Winter  in  a  thor- 
ny Brake  *, 
And  calling  off  his  Slough,  when 

Spring  returns, 
Kow  looks  aloft,  and  with  new 

Glory  burns  : 
Reftor'd  with  poys'nous  Herbs, 

his  ardent  Sides 
Kefled   the  Sun  ;  and  rais'd  on 

Spires,  he  rides  : 
High  o'er  the  Grafs,  he  hiffmg 

rouls  along, 
And  brandiflies  by  Fits  his  forky 

Tongue.    Dryd. 

590.  Deer  their  Horns.]  Pliny 
in  the  8th  Book  of  his  Natural 
Hiftory,  chap.  32.  fpeaking  of 
Deer,  fays  :  Cornua  mares  ha- 
bent,  folique  animalium  omni- 
bus annis  ftato  veris  tempore  a- 
mittunt :  The  Males  have  Horns, 
and  are  the  only  Animals,  that 
lofe  them  every  year  at  a  certain 
time  in  the  Spring,    And  Wal- 


ler defcribing  the  Head  of 
Stag,  takes  Notice  of  the  fai 
thing. 

So   we    fome    antique    Here 

ftrength 
Learn  by  his  Lance's  Weight  a 

Length  ; 
As  thefe  vaft  Beams  exprefs  t 

Beaft  ^ 

Whofe  ihady  Brows  alive  tl: 

dreft  ; 
O  fertile  Head,  which  ev*ry  Yt 
Could  fuch  a  Crop  of  Wond 

bear ! 
Which,  niight  it  never  have  be 

caft. 
Each  Years  Growth  added  to  t 

laft, 
Thefe  lofty  Branches  had  fu 

ply'd 
The  Earth's  bold  Son's  prodig 

ous  Pride  : 
Heav'n  with  thefe  Engines  hi 

been  fcal'd, 
When    Mountains     heap'd     c 

Mountains  fail'd. 

591.  And  why,&c.]  Thefe  5. 
contain  his  Xlllth  Argumen 
He  has  already  faid  that  the  Mir 
is  feated  in  the  Heart:  And  no 
he  concludes  from  thence,  that 
is  confin'd  to  the  Heart  in  fuch 
manner,  that  it  cannot  cxift  eli^ 
where.  He  who  looks  for  Sou 
in  the  Air,  may  as  reafonably  ei 
ped  to  find  Flames  in  Wate 
and  Ice  in  Fire  :  For  ail  natura 
Things  have  certain  and  fix 
Places  to  be  born  and  live  in. 

But  this  Argument  is  falfe 
for  Birds ,  for  Example  ar 
hatch'd  in  a  Neft,  and  yet  liv 
out  of  the  Neft  :  A  Nut  is  pre 
duc'd  upon  a  Tree,  and  a  graij 
of  Corn  in  the  Ear,  and  yet  the 
are  kept  in  Granaries.  Then  wh; 
Hiould  npt  the  Soul,  if  it  wer 
^reatci 
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But  that  each  Being  has  its  proper  Seat  j 
And  there  begins  j  there  grows  mature,  and  great ; 
5  J  Thus  Flames  ne*er  rife  from  Waves,  nor  Cold  from  i 
Heat. 

And  if  the  Soul's  immortal  j  if  She  lives 
Divided  from  the  Body  5  if  perceives. 
She  muft  enjoy  five  Senfes  ftill :   for  who 
Can  fanfy  how  the  Soul  can  live  below, 
1 0  Unlefs  'tis  thus  endow'd  ?    Thus  Painters  pleafe,' 
And  Poets  too,  to  draw  their  Souls  with  thefe. 
But  as  without  the  Soul,  nor  Eye,  nor  Ear, 
Nor  either  Hand  can  touch,  or  fee,  or  hear ; 
So  neither  can  this  Soul,  this  Mind  perceive     (LivE^ 
I  5  Without  thefe  Hands,    thefe  Eyes,  thefe  Ears  i    nor 
Befides:  our  Vital  Sense  is  fpread  o'er  all  j 
The  whole  Compofure  makes  one  Animal: 

So 
NOTES. 


i  rated  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
(dy,  be  able  to  live  out  of  it. 
It  as  Ladantius  lib.  7.  de  div. 
•xm..  c.  12.  argues  admirably 
ill,  the  Poet  contradicts  his  own 
odrine :  For  Book  2.  v.  ^6^^. 
I  fays, 

Each  part  returns,  when' 

Bodies  die  j 
^hat  came    from  jEarth  to' 

Earth,  what  from  the  Sky_ 
)ropt  down,   afcends  again," 

and  mounts  on  high. 

^hich  ought  not  to  have  been  faid 
'y  him,  who  now  afTerts,  That 
he  Soul  dies  with  the  Body  :  But 
o  us  the  very  Words  of  La<fian- 
ius,  Yeritate  vidus  eft,  &  im- 
>rudenti  ratio  vera  furrepfit ;  he 
!  s  convicfted  by  a  Truth,  which 
lappen'd  to  flip  from  him  un- 
iwares. 

59^.  And  if,  &c.]  In  thefe 
10.  V.  the  Poet  brings  his  XIV th 
Argument.  If  you  imagin,  fays 
ihe,  the  feparated  Soul  to  be  im- 
mortal, you  muft  believe  it  fen- 
fibletoo  *,  and  confequenrly  en- 
dow'd with  five  Senfes :  but  from 
whence  can  thefe  Senfes  arife, 
fmce  the  Organs  of  the  Senfes,  the 
£yesj  the  Noftril?,  the  Hands, 


the  Tongue,  the  Ears,  are  all 
putrify'd  in  the  abandoned  Bo- 
dy ? 

The  Anfwer  to  this  Argument 
is,  that  the  Senfes  that  are  afcrib'd 
to  the  Soul  at  Death :  as  Hearings- 
Seeing,  &c.  are  not  properly 
call'd  Senfes ;  but  it  is  the  very 
Power  and  Faculty  of  Perception 
and  Underftanding ,  which  is 
cail'd  the  Senfes  in  each  diftintfi 
and  different  Sort,  and  which  of 
it  felf,  for  inftance,  difcerns  Co- 
lours no  lefs  than  the  Eye,  Hear* 
Sounds  no  lefs  than  the  Ear,  &c. 

600.  Thus  Painters,  &C.3  He 
derides  the  Fables  of  the  Anti- 
ents  concerning  the  Souls  of  Men, 
which,  as  they  feign'd,  went  into 
Hell  after  Death,  where  they  en- 
joy'd  all  their  Senfes,  as  when  they 
were  alive. 

606,607.  Befides,&c.]His  XVth 
Argument  takes  up  thefe  34.  v. 
The  Soul,  fays  he,  being  diffused 
thro'  the  whole  Body,  muft  of 
neceffity  be  divided,  if  the  Body 
be  cut  in  two  by  a  violent  and 
fuddain  ftroke  :  for  Example  ; 
If  a  Limb  of  a  Soldier  be  cut  off 
by  an  arm'd  Chariot,  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  dilTeded  Part  is  a 
Proof  that  the  Soul  is  divided 
likewife.  This  the  Poet  elegant- 
ly 
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So  that  if  fuddain,  vi'lent  Strokes  divide 

This  Whole,  and  caft  the  Parts  on  either  Side  j 

6io  The  Soul  and  Mind  too  fuffer  the  fame  Fate, 
And  Part  remains  in  this,  and  Part  in  that. 
Now  what  can  be  divided,  what  can  lie, 
And  wafte  in  feveral  Parts,  can  likewife  die. 
So  Chariots  ariti'd  on  ev'ry  Side,  to  wound, 

615  When  fiercely  driv'n,  bring  Death  to  all  around: 


N  O  T  E  S. 

ly  and  at  large  defcribes  *,  and  |  Animals  is  corporeal  and  mor 

tken  brings  a"  fecond  Inftance  in\  too 


the  Parts  of  a   Serpent  chopt  to 
pieces  •,  and  urges,  that  it  muft 
be  granted,  either  that  there  are 
feveral  Souls  in  the  fame  Ani- 
mal, that  is  to  fay,  in  a  Man  or 
4  Serpent,  and  that  the  Keennefs 
of   the     Weapon ,     even     tho' 
the  Blow  be  given  at  random,  di- 
vides the  Members  of  the  Ani- 
mal fo  exquiiitely,  that  it  leaves 
to    each    Soul  its  proper    Seati 
which  no  Man  in  his  Senfes  will 
allow  i  or  elfe  it  muft  be  con- 
fefs'd.    That    the    fingle    Soul, 
which  is  dilfus'd  thro'  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Animal,  is  cut  into 
many  Pieces,  and  confequently  is 
mortal. 

To  this  Argument  we  anfwer. 
That  befides  that  the  Chriftian 
Faith  teaches,  that  the  Soul  of 
Man  is  incorporeal  *,  that  if  the 
Mind  have  chofen  to  itfelf  its 
peculiar  Seat    in  the   Heart,  as 
lyucretius  pretends  it  has,  it  can 
never  be  divided,unlefs  the  Heart 
be  cut  to  pieces :    but   this  we 
know   to  be  falfe.    Then  as  to 
wTiat  he  inftances  iri  the  ampu- 
tated Limbs  of  Soldiers,  it  is  not 
the  Soul  that  remains  in  them, 
and  caufes  that  Palpitation  •,  but 
certain   warm    Spirits,   that   by 
ftirring  up  and  down  in  the  yet 
living  Nerves  and  Mufcles,  move 
the  mangled  and  chopt  off  Limbs-, 
nor  do  they  forfake    them,  till 
they  are  feiz'd    and    benumn'd 
with  Cold,     As  to  the  Inference 
he  draws  from  Serpents,  we  an- 
fwer,   that  their  rejecfted  Parts 
Iwve  life,   becaufe  the  Soul  of 


607,  The  whole  compofui 
That  is  to  (ay,  the  Soul  is  in  \ 
whole  Animal,  or  in  every  p 
of  the  Animal:  for  where  1 
Faculties  of  the  Soul  are,  th 
the  Soul  is  likewife  :  Nor  < 
thofe  Faculties  exift,  where  1 
Foundation  and  Caufe  of  th 
is  not :  but  the  Soul  is  the  Foi 
dation  of  them.  Andthisiswl 
made  Ariftotle  fay,  that  if  1 
Eyes  were  in  the  Feet^  the  F 
would  fee. 

<^i4.  So  Chariots,  &C.3 
cretius  calls  them  falciferos  C 
rus,  Scythe-bearing  Chariots, 
luding  to  the  arm'd  Chari 
which  the  Antieuts  made  ufe 
in  their  ArmieSjand  which  Xei 
phon,  in  Book  6.  of  the  Inftii  i 
tion  of  Cyrus,  defcribes  in  th  \ 
Words'-noAS/^/r/'c/tct  y-culiaKt^cL  1 

Tot  'srhcalia,,    r  q   Sl(f^• 


TTCtVTOL 

TO?S"       -KVlO'/Jiig     iTTolMCTiV  , 

TiiTcay  '^'  /W^XC^  "^^^  ilyy.ci)fCiov,  • 
rcov  y«ff>Cfv '  T^s  3  mo-)(HS  1^cjo(^  • 

-csro  W  a^ov;  etV  ym  ^ASTrov'Jct,  c 
\fiCa?^SflcDV  eiV  T«V  cva/l'iag  tc 
clff^cf.criv.  He  took  care,  fays  1 
to  haVg  warlike  Chariots  ma^ 
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And  yet  the  wounded  Man,  fo  quick's  the  Blow, 
Is  fcarce  difturb'd;  fcarce  feems  to  feel,  or  know 
His  Wound  :   and  now  but  half  a  Body  grown. 
Still  haftes  to  fight,  ftill  eagerly  goes  on ; 

320  Nor  miffes  he  his  Arm,  dragg'd  o'er  the  Field, 
And  by  the  Chariots  torn,  much  lefs  his  Shield  ; 
Others,  that  lofe  their  Hands,  that  climb  the  Wall, 
Reach  on,  or  feel ;  and  wonder  at  their  Fall : 
Others,  their  Legs  lopt  off,  attempt  to  rife, 

$25  While  the  poor  Foot  lies  trembling  by,  and  dies : 

y/\And  when  the  Head's  chopt  off,  the  Eyes  and  Face 
Still  keep  their  nat'ral,   ftill  their  vital  Grace ; 
The  Look  is  vivid  ftill,  nor  feems  like  dead. 
Till  every  Particle  of  Soul  is  fled. 

630  So.likewife  chop  a  venomous  Serpent's  Train,' 
You'll  fee  each  fingle  Part  is  vex'd  with  Pain  j 


Each 


NOTES, 


with  very  ftrong  Wheels,   that 
they  might  not  be  eafily  brokerij 
and  large  Axle-trees,  that  they 
I  might  not  be  apt  to  overthrow. 
The   Coachman's    Seat  or  Box 
,  was  made  like  a  Tower,  of  ftrong 
1  Timber,  and   Elbow-high,  that 
they  might  govern  the  Horfes  as 
they  fate  in  their    Seats.    The 
Charioteers    were    arm'd  from 
Head  to  Foot;   To    the  Axle- 
trees  on  both  fides  of  the  Wheels 
he  faften'd  Scythes  of  Iron,  two 
cubits  in  length,  and  others  be- 
neath the  Axle,  turning   down- 
wards towards  the  Ground  :  as 
if  he  meant  to  drive  over  and 
trample  down  his  Enemies  with 
this  fort  of  Chariots.    And  Ye- 
getius  de  re  Milit.  1.  3.  c.24.  fays, 
Quadrigas  falcatas  in  bello  Rex 
Antiochus  6c  Michridates  habu- 
erunt^quse  ut  primb  magnum  in- 
tulere  terrorem,  ita  poilmodum 
fuere  derifui.     King  Antiochus 
and  Mithridates,  in  their  Wars, 
made  ufe  of  Chariots  drawn  by 
four  Horfe«5   and    arm'd    with 
Hooks  or  Bills  :    which  at  firft 
were  very  dreadful  in  an  Army, 
but  at  length  were  laugh'd  at. 
Lucretius  mentions  them  again 
Book  5.  V.  1392.     But  we  have  a 
better  Authority  for  thii  fort  ofl 


Chariot,  than  any  of  the  Hea- 
thens can  give  us;  i  Sam.  13. 
and  Cowley  David.  4.  defcribes 
them  thus. 

Here,  with  worfe  Noife ,  three 
thoufand  Chariots  pafs, 

With  Plates  of  Iron  bound,  or 
louder  Brafs. 

About  it  Forks,Axes,and  Scythes 
and  Spears  : 

Whole  Magazines  of  Death  each 
Chariot  bears : 

Where  it  breaks  in,  there  a 
whole  Troop  it  mows, 

And  with  lopt  panting  Limbs 
the  Field  beftrews : 

Alike  the  Valiant,  and  the  Cow- 
ards die  ; 

Neither  can  they  refift,  nor  can 
thefe  fly. 

(^30.  So  chop,  &c.]  To  what 
Lucretius  here  fays  of  Serpents, 
and  which  all  Men  know  to  be 
true,  I  will  add  what  many  have 
experimented  of  Vipers  :  the 
Head  of  which  Animal  will  live 
a  confiderable  time  after  it  is  cue 
off;  if  you  prick  it  in  the  Mouth, 
it  will  catch  fait  hold  of  the  In- 
ftrument  that  wounds  it :  and  if 
you  flea  the  reft  of  the  Body,  and 
cake  out  the  Bowels,  and, then. 
I  i  throw 
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Each  turns,  each  bleeds/and  fprinkles  all  the  Ground 
With  poys  nous  Gore,  each  wriggles  at  the  Wound: 
What  then  ?    Has  ev'ry  Part  its  proper  Soul  ? 
635  This  were  to  place  a  Thoufand  in  one  Whole. 
Thus  then  the  Soul,  by  the  fame  fatal  Blow, 
That  chopt  the  poys'nous  Tail,  is  eut  in  two  : 
Therefore  'tis  Mortal,  fubjedt  unto  Fate, 
Becaufe  divifible  as  well  as  that* 

Farther  :  were  Souls  immortal,  ne*er  beganj 
But  crept  into  the  Limbs  to  make  up  Man, 
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throw  it  into  the  Watef,  it  has 
been  obferv'd  to  live  for  an  hour 
after,  and  even  to  move  with  "Vi- 
gour. 

(^34.  Has  ev*ry  Part  its  proper 
Soul  n  I  anfwer,  it  has :  For  as 
Ariftotle  fays,  the  more  ignoble 
Animals  have  indiftintft  and  un- 
feparated  Organs ,  after  the 
manner  of  Plants :  Wherefore 
that  part  which  is  analogical  to 
the  Heart,  is  extended  through- 
out the  whole  Body.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  refcinded  Parts  live, 
becaufe  each  enjoys  its  proper 
JFountaii^  of  Life. 

6^0.  Farther,  Sec.'}  Thefe  9.  v. 
contain  the  XVIth Argument.  If, 
fays  he,  the  Soul  be  immortal :  if, 
as  Pythagoras  and  Plato  believ'd, 
it  exifted  intire  before  the  Body- 
was  perfeifled,  why  does  no  Man, 
Pythagoras  only  excepted,  re- 
member the  Life  he  led  before  ? 
And  if  the  Soul,  by  going  into 
the  Body,  lofe  all  Remembrance 
of  Things  paft  5  why  iliould  not 
a  Thing  that  is  vitiated  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  be  fubjecft  to  farther 
Corruption,  and  to  Death  ? 

This  Argument  proves  No" 
shing  againftthe  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  J  but  rather  condemns 
the  Metempfychofis  of  Pythago- 
ras :  For  neither  do  we  Chrifti- 
ans  pretend  that  the  Soul  pre-ex- 
ifts  before  it  is  infus'd  into  the 
Body  :  but  believe  that  it  is  crea- 
ted by  the  Almighty,  at  the  time 
that  it  is  iniinuated  into  the  Bo- 
^y,   SouU  therefore  are  not  from 


all  Eternity  ;  but  created  eter- 
nal, and  in  Time.  But  Pytha- 
goras held,  that  Souls  are  eternal, 
and  that  they  pafs  from  Body  to 
Body,  as  well  of  Manasof  Beaft. 
Now  this  Dodrine  of  the  Tranf- 
migration  of  Souls  was  originally 
an  Egyptian  Dofftrine,  as  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus  both 
affirm ;  but  if  lying  Philoftra- 
tus  may  be  believ'd,  the  Egypti- 
ans had  it  from  the  Bramins.  It 
is  agreed  by  all,  that  Pythagoras 
iirlt  brought  it  into  Greece, 
where  he  had  a  Mind  to  be 
thought  the  iirit  Authour  o£  it. 
To  make  the  People  believe  hinl 
and  give  Credit  to  his  Docftrine, 
he  told  them  an  impudent  Lye  ; 
That  his  Soul  had  been  in  Eu- 
phorbus  at  the  Time  of  the  Tro- 
jan War  ;  and  that  in  the  fix 
hundred  Years  between  that  and 
his  Birth  ,  his  Soul  had  gone 
through  feveral  other  Bodies,  be^ 
fore  it  came  into  his :  He  fac'd 
them  down  by  a  Angular  Gift  of 
remembring  all  the  Stages,  thro?" 
which  his  Soul  had  pafs'd  in  its 
Travels.  O  mirum,  fays  La- 
<ftantius,  Sc  fingularem  Pytha- 
gorje  memoriam  !  O  miferam 
oblivionem  noftram  omnium, 
qui  nefciamus,  quid  ante  fueri- 
mus  f  fed  fortaffe  vel  errore  air- 
quo,  vel  gratia  fit  effedlum,  ue 
ille  folus  Lethjeum  gurgitem  nort 
attigerit,  nee  oblivionis  aquam 
guftaverit.  But  let  us  hear  Py- 
thagoras tell  his  Tale.  Firft, 
when  Euphorbus  was  Idll'd  by 
Men«]aiis, 
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Why  can  not  they  remember  what  was  done 
In  former  Times  ?    Why  all  their  Memry  gone ? 

:n  0  T  E  $. 


24? 


Now 


Menelaus,    which    was    in   the 
Year  before  J.  C.  1185.  then  his 
Soul,    as  he  faid,    came  into  ^- 
thalides,    the  Son  of  Mercury. 
After  his    Death   it  came  into 
Hermotimus;     then   into    one 
Pyrrhus,  a  Fiflierman  of  Delos  j 
and    at   laft    into    Pythagoras. 
This  is  the  way  that  Porphyrins 
p.  201.  tells  the  Story,    But  the 
Scholiaft  on  the  Eledra  of  So- 
phocles fays ,   that   Pythagoras 
himfelf  us'd  to  fay,  that  his  Soul 
was  in  iEthalides  before  it  came 
into  Euphorbus :  and  this  iscon- 
firm'd  by  Diogenes  Laertius  lib.  8 . 
who  cites  Heraclides  for  it,  and 
he  liv'd  near  the  Time  of  Pytha- 
goras :  and  likewife  by  the  Scho- 
liaft on  Apoll.  Argonaut.  I,  who 
reports  it  from  Pherecydes,  an 
intimate  Friend  of  Pythagoras. 
They  telj  their  Story  with  Par- 
ticulars well  worth  knowing,  if 
they  were  true  :    as  that  Pytha- 
goras  came  by  this    wonderful 
Memory  by  the  Favour  of  Mer- 
cury, whofe  oiRce  it  was  to  carry 
Souls  into  Hades,  and  who  gave 
the  Soul  of  his  own  Son  j^tha- 
lides,  in  its  way  thither,  the  Pri- 
viledge  not  to  tafte  of  the  Wa- 
ters of  Lethe,    the  drinking  of 
which  makes  Souls  forget  their 
former   Eftate  and  Being,    and 
whatever  elfe  has  pafs'd  in  this 
World.     And   thus  it  is  plain. 


lib.  8.  affirms,  Pythagoras  him- 
felf us'd  likewife  to  fay,  that 
Mercury  gave  the  Soul  of  his  Son 
iEthalides  leave  to  reft  fome 
times  in  Hades,  and  at  other 
times  to  travel  unbody'd  above- 
ground  J  and  that  even  the  Soul, 
which  was  in  him,  had,  after  the 
Fiilierman's  Death,  refted  207, 
Years,  before  it  enter'd  into  his 
Body.  But  whether  thefe  Parti- 
culars be  true  or  not,  the  Do- 
drine  of  the  Tranfmigratioii  of 
Souls  is  fufficiently  prov'd,  if  th^ 
Soul  of  Pythagoras  had  at  any 
time  formerly  been  in  the  Body 
of  Euphorbus.  And  Porphyrins 
p.  191.  and  his  Scholar  Jambli- 
chus  cap.  18.  both  tell  us,  that 
Pythagoras  himfelf  affirm'd  it, 
nay,  that  he  prov'd  it  to  be  truQ 
beyond  Difpute.  But  thefe  Phi- 
lofophers  wifely  took  Care  to 
conceal  that  Part  of  their  Ware, 
which  would  have  difgrac'd  all 
the  reft.  It  was  the  Egyptian 
Doctrine,  That  Souls  pafs'd  out 
of  Men  into  Beafts,  Filli,  and 
Birds.  And  this  too  Heraclides 
in  Laertius  affirms,  that  Pytha- 
goras us'd  to  fay  of  himfelf;  and 
that  he  remembered  not  only 
what  Men,  but  what  Animals, 
nay,  what  Plants  his  Soul  had 
pafs'd  through.  And,  what  was 
a  greater  Gift,  even  than  that 
which  Mercury  beftow'd  on  7^. 


how,  as  Pythagoras  was  wont  to  [  thalides,  Pythagoras  took  upon 
fay,  Euphorbus  remember'd  that  I  him  to  tell  many  others,  how, 
his  Soul  had  dwelt  formerly  in  I  and  where  their  Souls  had  liv'd. 


the  Body  of  ^thalides  ;  Hermo- 
timus, that  his  had  been  in  both 
thofe  :  the  Fiflierman,  that  his 
had  inhabited  thofe  three  Bodies ; 
and  Pythagoras,  that  his  had 
been  in  them  all.  They  tell  us 
farther,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
in  fix  hundred  years,  that  Soul 
of  his  was  only  in  the  two  Bo- 
dies of  Hermotimus  and  the  Fi-? 
iliernian :  for,  as  Piogen^s  Lafxs, 


before  they  came  into  their  Bo- 
dies. Particularly,  one,  who 
was  beating  a  Dog,  he  defir'd  to 
forbear,  becaufe,  in  the  yelping 
of  that  Cur,  he  heard  a  Friend's 
Soul  Ipeak  to  him-  So  top  Btxir 
pedocies,  who  liy'd  in  thenex| 
Age  after  Pythagoras,  and  was, 
for  a  while,  the  Oracle  of  hi§ 
Setft,  declar'd  of  himfelf,  that  he 
had  been  iirft  4  Boy,  then  a  Girf, 
U  2  |he?^ 
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Now  if  the  Mind's  frail  Pow'rs  fo  fat  can  wafte,       7 
655  As  to  forget  thofe  numerous  Adionspaftj  '        > 

*Tis  almoft  dead  ;  and  fure  can  dy  at  laft.  3 

Therefore  the  former  Soul  muft  needs  be  dead  ; 
And  that,  which  now  informs  us,  newly-  made. 
But  when  the  Body  's  made,  when  we  begin 
450  To  view  the  Light,  if  then  the  Soul  crept  in, 
How  is  it  Jikely  it  fliouldfeem  to  grow, 
Increafe,  andflourifh,  as  the  Members  do  ? 


No: 


NOTE  S, 


then  a  Bird,  then  a  FiHi.  Apol- 
Jonius  too,  if  we  may  give  Cre- 
dit to  Phiioftratus,  had  the  fame 
Impudence :  for  that  Writer 
tells  us,  that  heown'd  his  Soul  to 
have  been  formerly  in  the  Mafter 
of  a  Ship  :  He  fliew'd  one  young 
Man,  who  had  in  him  the  Soul 
of  Palamedes ;  another  that  of 
Telephus;  who  were  both  kill'd 
in  the  Time  of  the  Trojan  War  : 
and  in  a  tame  Lion,  that  was 
carry 'd  about  for  a  Sight,  he 
iaid  there  was  the  Soul  of  Ama- 
iis.  King  of  Egypt.  How  could 
fuch  Fictions  come  into  Mens 
Heads  ?  There  is  more  than  idle 
Fanfy  in  them  •,  and  they  plainly 
difcover  a  pernicious  Defign  of 
the  Devil,  to  confound  the  two 
Do(ftrines  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  and  of  the  Refurrecftion 
of  the  Body  :  For  if  thefe  Fidli- 
ons  were  true,  there  would  be  no 
Difference  between  the  Soul  of  a 
Man,  and  the  Soul  of  a  Brute,  or 
that  of  a  Plant ;  and  at  the  Re- 
furrecftion  there  would  be  more 
Bodies  than  Souls  to  -  animate 
them.  To  tell  what  ■  Tricks 
Pythagoras  us'd,  to  impofe  on 
Men  the  Belief  of  this  no 
lefs  abfurd  than  impious  Do- 
tftrine,  would  make  this^  Digref- 
fion  too  tedious :  Therefore  I 
will  only  add,  that  Cicero  i. 
Tufcul.  obferves,  that  Plato  too, 
who  taught  that  the  univerfal 
Ideas  of  Things  are  from  all  E- 
ternity  and  Eternal,  held.,if  not  a 
perf€(ft  Remembrance,  a  Remini- 
fcency  at  kaft  of  the  Actions  that 


pafs'd  in  the  Life  that  preceded 
the  Infufion  of  the  Soul  into  the 
Body.  And  againft  thefe  Do- 
(ftrines  of  thefe  two  Philofopheirs 
Lucretius  chiefly  direcTts  this  Ar- 
gument, and  fome  of  the  follow- 
ing. 

6A9»  But  whenj  dec."]  The 
XVllth  Argumentjin  thefe  k^.v. 
is  to  this  Purpofe.  If  the  Soul 
were  infus'd  into  a  perfed  Body, 
it  ought  to  have  been  done  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  might  be 
in  that  Body,  like  a  Bird  in  a 
Cage  -,  not  as  it  now  is,  v/hen  it 
feems  to  grow,  and  be  fo  much 
of  a  Piece  with  it,  that  it  can  not 
be  fafe  and  whole  out  of  it,  and 
thus  betrays  it  felf  to  have  had  a 
Beginning,  and  to  be  liable  to 
have  an  End. 

If  this  Argument  be  brought 
only  againft  the  Pythagoreans, 
we  need  not  concern  our  felves 
about  it :  but  if  it  be  level'd  a- 
gainft  us,  who  aifert.  That  im- 
mortal Souls  are  infus'd  into  our 
Bodies  the  Moment  they  are  cre- 
ated, it  is  already  anfwered  in 
our  Note  upon  the  lid  Argu- 
ment, V.  428.  To  which  we  add 
heiides,  chat  the  Soul  is  infus'd 
into  the  Body,  not  as  an  alTifting 
Form,  astheVcall  it,  fuch  as  is 
the  Pilot  in  a  Ship,  and  the 
Coachman  in  a  Chariot ;  but  as 
an  informing  Form,  and  as  the 
Principle  of  vital  Motion.  But 
its  Departure  from  the  Body,  to 
which  it  is  fo  clofely  and  inly 
join'd ,  without  any  Divificn 
of  its  Parts,  but  whole  and  free 
from 
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look  IIL 

No :  Sh]£  would  live  confin'd  to  her  clofe  Cage, 
WithPow'rs,    as  great  in  Infancy,  as  Age;     /      V 
55  Again  then  and  again,  the  Soul  is  born  and  dies,'  * 
For  let's  fuppofe  it  fram*d  without ;  what  Ties 
Could  knit  this  Soul  fo  clofe  ?     How  could  this  Mind, 
As  Senfe  affures,  with  ev'ry  Limb  be  twin'd  ?      , 
For  now  'tis  knit  to  ev'ry  Nerve,  and  Vein, 
60  To  ev'ry  Bone,  that  ev'n  the  Teeth  feel  Pain: 

As  when  with  fuddain  Chop  they  grind  a  Stone  ; 
\    Or  when  cold  Water  thrills  the  heated  Bone.  ' 
;    Since  theh  'tis  join'd  fo  clofe,  hoW  can  this  Soul, 
~    Loos'd  from  Limbs,  Bones,  and  Nerves,  fly  oflffecure 
and  whole? 

But  now  fuppofe  the  Mind  was  fram'd  before. 
And  then  infus'd :    Grant  this,  Fll  ask  no  more : 
This  proves  'tis  Mortal  too :  for  while  the  Soul 
Infinuates  her  Subftance  o'er  the  Whole, 
ItsPART.s  muft  bediffolv'd;    the  natVal  Tie 
Of  Union  loos'd :    Therefore  the  Soul  can  dy.' 
As  Meats,  diffus'd  thro'  all  the  Members,  lofe 
Their  former  Nature,  diffrent  Things  compofe : 
So  MiNDis,  tho*  fafe  andvvhole  they  firft  begin      : 
To  enter,  ,4te  diflblv'd  in  entring  in, 

"^  Becaufe 

NOTES. 

ber  of  it,  lofes  its  firft  Form,and 
takes  up  one  that  is  quite  diffe- 
rent.    And  we  ought  to  believe, 
undergoes  a 
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from  all  Stain  ^and  Blemiili  of 
Corruption^  is' a ''Privilege  due 
to  ^its  Spirituality.  -  For  whate- 
ver is  fpiritual,  can  not  be  dif- 
join'd  nor  divided. 

66^.  But  now,  &c.]  Thefe 
15.  V.  include  the  XVII Ith  Argu- 
ment. Let  us  grant,  fays  the 
Poet,  that  the  Soul  is,  as  they 
will  have  it,  firft  form'd,  and  in- 
fus'd afterwards  :  yet  it  muft  of 
JSleceffity  fuffer  Change,  as  it  is 
diffus'd  into  all  the  different 
Mazes  and  Pores  of  the  Body, 
its  Site  and  Order  is  chang'd,  and 
the  whole  Subftance  divided  in- 
to Parts.  For  let  any  Thing  flow 
into  fo  many  Pipes,  fo  many 
PalTages  and  Holes  as  are  in  the 
Body,  it  muft  of  Neceifity  be 
turn'd  and  twifted  about  in  ma- 
ny Manners.  For  Example,  the 
Food  we  eat,  while  it  is  couvey'd 
thro'  the  Veins  and  pther  Con- 
duits of  the  Body  to  every  Mem- 


that  the  Soul  too 

like  Change,    and   confequently 

is  mortal. 

This  Argument  is  anfwer'd  by 
what  we  have  feveral  times  alTer- 
ted  :  For  lince  the  Soul  is  incor- 
poreal and  fpiritual,  why  may  it 
not  be  infus'd  whole  and  without 
any  Divifion  of  its  PartSjinto  the 
Body,  and  all  its  Members?"  And 
if,  for  Inftance,  the  Whitenefs 
of  the  Milk  fpreads  itfelf  thro' 
the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Milk, 
without  any  Divifion  of  itfelf, 
how  much  rather  may  the  Soul 
diffufe  itfelf  thro'  the  Body  ?  Be- 
fides,  neither  does  the  Meat  that 
is  diftributed  into  the  Members 
of  Animals,  dy  and  perilh  ;  but 
after  it  is  concocted  by  the  natu- 
ral Heat,  it  is  converted  int^ths 
l^[arure  of  the  Body  it  feeds. 

63  o.  Be- 
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675  Becaiife  thofe  fubtile  Parts,  this  Soul  contains 
Muft  be  dilFus'd  thro'  ail  the  Nerves  and  Veins  : ' 
And  that,  which,  enter'd,  rules  the  Body  now. 
Is  the  fame  Soul,  that  dy'd  in  palling  thro'  •  ' 

And  therefore  Souls  are  born,  and  perifli  too. 

'€80     Befides;  Fronqi  Carcasses,  fome  Parts  alone. 
Or  the  whole  Substance  of  the  Soul  is  gone, 
If  only  Part,  'tis  dead;  its  Seeds  disjoined  ^ 
For  fome  do  fly  away,  fome  lurk  behind  : 
But  if  all  goes,  why  then  do  Troops  of  Flies,         \   ' 

<685  Why  numrous  Insects  from  the  Bodies  rife. 

Swarm  o'er  the  Members  ?  What's  the  Caufe  of  this  ? 
But  grant  you  can  believe,  a  proper  Soul 
For  ev'ry  Worm,  defcendsfecure and  whole; 
Nor  think  it  ftrange,  that  when  the  former's  gone,' 

6^0  A  thoufand  little  Souls  fliouldcome  for  one : 
Yet  ftill  'tis  doubtful,  whether  ev*ry  Mij^d 
Hunts  carefully  for  Seeds,  of  proper  Kind, 
And  fafliions  its  own  Cale,  or  elfe  does  wait 
Till  all  the  Limbs  are  perfed:,  all  compleat, 

5695  And  then  goes  proudly  in,  and  takes  her  Seat. 
For  what  fliould  prompt  the  Soul  to  all  thisPains  ? 
What  make  her  work  ?    Since  free  from  flaviili  Chains 
Of  Matter;   Hunger,  Cold,  no  fliarp  Difeafe, 
No  anxious  Cares  her  happy  Subftance  feize : 

700  From  the  united  Limbs  She  fufFers  thefe. 
But  grant  it  good  for  Minds  to  put  on  Clay, 
How  are  the  Bodies  furm'd,  what  curious  Way? 


Hoi 
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^80.  Befides,  &c.]  Thefe  29. 
V.  include  the  X  IXth  Argument. 
If  the  Soul,  fays  he,  when  it  goes 
©ut  of  the  Body,  leaves  fome 
Particles  behind  ;  they  being  thus 
feparated,  argue  the  Soul  to  be 
fubjeA  to  DiiTolution  :  If  it 
leaves  none,  no  caufe  can  be  al- 
ledg'd,  why  fo  many  Worms  take 
Life  in  the  Carcafs  :  For  to  pre- 
tend that  fo  great  a  number  of 
Souls  flow  together  from  with- 
outjto  the  Place  from  whence  one 
departed,  would  be  very  abfurd 
indeed  :  And  yet  it  would  be 
more  abfurd,  to  fay,  that  each 
Soul  chufes  for  itfelf,  what  Seeds 
are  moft  proper  to  make  itfelf  a 


Body,  that  Ae  may  fuffera 
thofe  Ills,  from  which  flie  is  €3 
empt  when  out  of  a  Body  :  c 
that  file  enters  into  a  Body 
ready  made,  fince  it  is  impoflibl 
that  ihe  can  fit  and  faHiion  hei 
felf  to  inform  each  part  of  it. 

It  is  fcandalous  to  wafte  Tim 
in  confuting  thefe  Trifles.  How 
ever,  to  folve  all  thefe  Argu 
meats  in  a  Word,  I  fay,  that  th 
human  Soul  being  incorporeal,  i 
leaves  not  any  Remains  of  it 
felf  in  the  Body,  nor  is  the  Ge 
neration  of  Wonns  in  a  dea< 
Carcafs  made  of  the  CorruptioJi 
of  the  Soul,  that  animated  thaii 
iiody,   but  of  the    Corruptictf 
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iook  III. 

How,  in  what  manner  is  the  Acftion  done  ? 

SouLs  can  not,  therefore  do  not  frame  their  own. 
05  And  did  they  enter  perfed  Frames,   what  Art 

Could  fubt'ly  twine  one  Soul  with  ev'ry  Part  j 

That  this  fliould  ad  on  that,  fo  nearly  join'd; 

The  Mind  affed  the  Limbs  ;  the  Limbs  the  Mind  ? 
Befides ;  why  Lions  Fury  ?    Why  the  Deer 
10  From  their  cold  Sires  derive  their  nat'ral  Fear  ? 

Why  Foxes  Craft  ?    Why  proper  PowVs  adorn 
.     Each  diffrentKind,  unlefsthe  Souls  are  born  ? 
L  For  were  the  Souls  immortal,  could  the  Mind 

Fly  off,  and  leave  his  former  Cafe  behind, 
1 5  And  take  another  of  a  diff'rent  Kind  ? 
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f  that  Carcafs  only,  as  it  like- 
/ife  happens  in  Cheeft,  in  rotten 
larthj  occ.  Nor  laftly  are  the 
ouls  of  the  Worms  infus'd  from 
/ithout,  but,  to  life  the  Words 
>f  Lucretius,  are  generated,  as 
)ften  as  there  happens  to  be  in 
hofe  CarcafTes,  or  in  any  other 
jutrify'd  Bodies,  any  Seeds  or 
^toms  that  are  fit  and  proper  to 
generate  thofe  Infe<fls. 

709.  Befides,  &c.]  The  XXth 
'Argument  is  in  thefe  30.  v.  and 
attacks  the  Do<dlrine  of  Pythago- 
ras and  of  Plato.  If  thefe  im- 
mortal Souls,  fays  he,  had  fo  of- 
ten been  fliifted  out  of  the  Body 
of  one  Animal  into  the  Body  of 
1  another,  the  natural  Difpofitions 
;iof  the  Animals  would  by  little 
ijand  little  have  been  chang'd  and 
;  alter 'd.  Thus  the  Lion  would 
jnot  now  be  fierce,  the  Deer  not 
I  fearful,  the  Fox  not  crafty  : 
The  Dog  would  run  from  the 
I  Stag,  and  the  Dove  would  pur 
fue  the  Hawk  ;  Beafts  would  be 
wife,  and  Men  void  of  reafon  : 
For  the  Soul  of  the  Dove  would 
i  often  be  in  the  Hawk,  and  the 
!  Soul  of  a  Beaft  inform  the  Body 
j  of  a  Man  •,  and  in  like  manner 
i  on  the  contrary  :  But  if  it  be  pre- 
I  tended  that  the  Nature  of  the 
I  Soul  changes,  according  to  the 
j  different  Natures  of  the  Bodies  j 


and  that  of  whatever  Kinds  the 
Souls  are,  they  put  on  the  man- 
ners that  agree  with  the  Bodies 
into  which  they  enter,  I  ask  no. 
more :  For  whatever  can  be 
chang'dj  is  mortal,  fince  in  every 
Change,  there  muft  be  a  Tran-* 
fpofition,  and  confequently  a  Dif^ 
folutionof  the  Parts.  But  if  it 
be  pretended,  for  Example,  that 
human  Souls  go  only  into  human 
Bodies,  why  does  that  Soul, 
which,  but  now,  behav'd  itfelf 
wifely  in  the  Body  of  a  Man, 
grown  up  to  years  of  Maturity^ 
play  the  Fool  at  the  rate  it  does 
when  it  is  infus'd  into  the  Body 
of  a  Child  ?  Does  the  Mind 
grow  weak  and  tender  in  a  weak 
and  tender  Body  ?  If  it  does,  it" 
is  chang'd  :  and  no  Man  in  his 
Senfes  will  dare  affirm,  That  a 
Thing  fo  often  chang'd,  is  im- 
mortal. 

This  whole  Argument  is  bent 
only  againft  the  Pythagoreans, 
who  held  that  Souls  jpafs  from 
Body  to  Body,  as  well  of  Man, 
as  of  Beaft.  But  what  he  ad- 
vances, that  Souls  change  accor- 
ding to  the  Paffions,  Difpofitions 
and  Manners  of  the  different  Bo- 
dies, and  grow  with  them,  is  al- 
ready anfwer'd  in  the  Note  on 

V.  4-2?. 

717.  The 
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%Vhat  Change  in  An'mals  Manners  muft appear? 

The  TvGER-DoG  would  fly  purfuing  Deer  ; 

The  Hawk  forget  his  Rage,    and  learn  to  fear. 

Trembling  at  ev'ry  little  Dove  that  flies  ; 
720  Men  would  be  foolifli  all^  and  Beasts  be  wife. 

^or  'tis  abfurd,  that  this  immortal  Mind 

Should  change  according  to  the  different  Kind 

Of  Body,  unto  which  the  Soul's  confin'd. 

For  Things  thus  changeable,  the  nat'ral  Tie 
72^5  Of  Union  broke,  the  fcatter'd  Parts  can  fly 

Difpers'd,  diforder'd,  and  themfelves  can  dy. 

But  if  they  fay,  that  Souls,  expel'd  by  Fate, 

To  other  Bodies  of  like  Kind  retreat; 

Then  tell  me  why  :    Why  does  the  wifeft  Sout,' 
730  When  crept  into  a  Child,  become  a  Fool? 

Why  can  not  new-born  Colts  perform  the  Courfe 

With  equal  Straining  as  a  full  grown  Horse? 

But  that  the  Souls  are  born,  increafe,  and  grow, 

And  rife  mature,    as  all  their  Bodies  do. 
735  perchance  they'll  fay  j  Weak  Minds,  and  tender  Sens 

Belong  to  tender  Bodies  :     Poor  Defence! 

This  yields  the  Caufe :  this  grants  that  Minds  are  fral 

Whofe  former  Life  and  Pow'rs  can  change  and  fail. 
Beiides ;  come  tell  me,  why  a  Soul  fliould  grow, 
740  And  rife  mature,  as  all  the  Members  do  ? 

If 
NOTES, 

fame  thing  in  Ethic.  6.  where  h 
fays,  that  tho'  Prudence  be  re 
quifite  in  every  thing,yet  nothin; 
is  learnt  without  Experienc 
and  Pradtice :  Therefore  a  Chili 
can  not  be  prudent,  iince  Age  a 
lone  can  make  him  fo. 

735.  Perchance,  &c,]  Wha 
Lucretius  means,  is  this  :  The; 
cannot  deny,  but  that  the  Min< 
is  tender  in  a  tender  Body  :  fo 
Example,  that  the  Mind  of  ; 
Child  of  two  or  three  Years  olc 
is  weak  and  infirm :  But  if  it  b 
true  that  a  Mind,  which  wa 
ftrong  before,  becomes  weak  ii 
a  weak  Body,  it  follows  fron 
thence,  that  the  Mind  is  mortal 
But  the  Difference  of  the  Or 
gans  in  the  Bodies  anfwers  thi 
Part  of  the  Argument. 

73p.  Belides,  &c.]  In  tlieii 
9.\ 


717.  The  Tyger-Dog.]  Lucre- 
tius calls  it  Canis  Hyrcano  de 
femine.  A  Dog  of  the  Hyrcani- 
an  Breed ,  Hyrcania  is  a  Coun- 
treyof  Afia,  which  has  the  Ca- 
fpian  Sea  on.  the  Eaft,  Iberia  on 
the  Weft,  Armenia  on  the  South, 
and  Albania  on  the  North : 
Now  in  this  Countrey  there  are 
a  great  quantity  of  Panthers, 
Leopards  and  Tygers  5  the  Males 
of  which  Animals ,  they  fay  , 
fometimes  couple  with  Bitches, 
-who  bring  forth  a  very  fagacious 
fort  of  Dog  ;  and  thefe  are  they 
of  which  our  Poet  here  fpeaks. 

730.  Become  a  F00I.3  For  as 
Cicero  fays  in  Cato,  Temeritas 
eft  fiorentis^tatis,  Prudentia 
fenecfiutis :  Raffmefs  is  the  effed 
of  Youth,  and  Prudence  of  old 
Age,    Ar.d  A  riftotk  teaches  the 
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If  'twere  not  born  ?    When  feeble  Age  comes  on, 
Why  is't  in  Hafte,  and  eager  ro  be  gone? 
What  ?  does  it  fear,  it  makes  fuch  Hafte  away,         O 
To  be  imprifon'd  in  the  ftinking  Clay  ?  > 

745  What  ?  does  it  fear  the  aged  Heap's  Decay  ?  3 

Or  that  'twill  fall,  and  crufti  the  Mind  beneath? 
Fond  Fear!  Immortal  Beings  are  exemptfromDEATHi 
Tis  fond  to  think,  that  whilft  <vild  Beasts  beget, 
.    Or  bear  their  Young,  a  thoufand  Souls  do  wait, 

75oExpe(5l  the  falling  Body,  fight  and  ftrive. 
Which  firft  fhall  enter  in,  and  make  it  live; 
Or  is't  agreed,  do  previous  Leagues  declare. 
That  'tis  her  lawful  Right,  who  firft  coraes  there. 
To  enter  in'5   and  fo  no  Need  of  War  ? 

755  Befides:  no  Trees  in  Heav'n,  no  Stars  below. 
The  Hills  no  Fish,  the  Stones  no  Moifture  know ; 
Each  has  its  proper  Place  to  live  and  grow. 

So 
N  O  T  £  5". 
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!P.  V.  is  contain'd .  the  XXIft  Ar- 
gument. Lucretius  Raving  hi- 
therto fought  this  Battel  with  his 
utmoft  Strength,  with  all  his 
Skill  and  Application  of  Mind ; 
and  having  befides,  as  he  fanfies, 
routed  his  Adverfaries,  he  now 
detaches  fome  light-arm'd  Ar- 
guments in  Purfuit  of  the  Fugi- 
tives :  and  in  the  firft  place  de- 
iires  to  know,why  a  Soul  is  fopaf- 
fionately  fond  of  an  adult  Body  ? 
And.  why  it  loaths  the  Members 
that  are  grown  feeble  with  A  ge, 
and  haftens  to  get  out  of  them  ? 
For  if  it  were  immortal  ,  it 
would  not  dread  the  Imbecillity 
of  Infancy,  nor  the  Ruins  of  old 
^ge. 

This  Argument  is  of  fo  little 
weight,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  an 
Anfwer.  For  who  can  believe 
thatfthe  Soul  retires  from  the 
Body  in  Apprehenfion  of  being 
crufh'd  to  pieces,  or  in  dread  of 
any  danger  that  can  happen  to 
her  from  the  Fall  of  her  Tene- 
ment of  Clay  :  She  leaves  it,  be- 
caufe  its  Organs  are  fo  impair'd 
and  weakened  ,  that  She  can 
no  longer  perform  in  them  the 
Fun^uons  oFLiffTv 


I  748.  'Tis  fond,  &c.]  The 
j  XXIId  Argument  is  in  thefe  7.  v. 
where  the  Poet  iirges,  that  it  is 
ridiculous  to  believejthat  a  Mul- 
titude of  Souls  are  v/aiting  at  the 
Coitions  and  Births  of  Animals, 
and  contending  who  fliall  get  firft 
into  the  Body :  unlefs  perhaps  it 
is  agreed  among  them,  that  the 
firft  Comer  iliall  be  firft  ferv'd. 

This  Argunietit,  abfurd  as  it 
is,  neverthelefs  preflfes  hard  upon 
the.P*ythagbreans ;  tho'it  do  not 
in  the  lealt  affecl:  us,  who  teach 
and  believe,  that  GOD  creates 
the  Soul,  the  very  moment  it  is 
infus'd  into  a  new-form'd  Body. 

755.  Befides,  &C.3  The  XXIIId 
Argument  is  contain'd  in  thefe 
15.  y.  in  which  fie  obfeirves,  that 
as  all  other  Things  have  a  fixt 
and  certain  Region  or  Place  al- 
lotted them,  to  be  born,  to  grow, 
and  to  live  in,  fo  has  the  Soul 
likewife,  and  therefore  can  no 
moire  exift  out  of  th.5  Body,  than 
Fiili  can  out  of  the  Water,  than 
a  Tree  in  the  Air,  or  than  a 
Cloud  in  the  Sea  :  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  in  the  leaft ,  but  that 
the  Soul  is  born,  grows,  lives  and 
€xifts  in,  and  with  the  whol? 
K  k  Body ; 
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So  neitbeir  Souls  £a|i  live  without  xh^,  BJopd,      (cou'd 
And  Nerves,  and.  Veins,   and  Bones:    for  grant  the^ 

7^  Then  -thro'  one  fingle  Fart,  as  Arrn,  or  Head, 

'T would  firit  be  fram'd ;  and  thence  o'er  tb*  others  fpread 
As  Water,  into  Vcffeis  pcur'd,  does  fail 
Firft'to  one  Part,  then  rife,  and  cover  all. 
But  fince  'tis  certain,  that  a  propef  Place 

f  6  5  Is  fettle d  for  the  Lif <?,    an d  th e  Incieafe 
Of  Mind  and  Scut.,  'tis  Folly  to  believe. 
They  can  be  made  ,Vvithout  the  Limbs,  or  livej 
Therefore  the  Soul,  fpread  o'er  the  Limbs,  muft  fail^ 
^.     And  dy  with  them,  as  Years  and  Death  prevail. 

f  70      For  that  Immortal  Beings  flioujd  Jie  confined 
To  Mortal,  and  their  diff'rent  Pow'i:s  l3e  join'd. 
And  adt  on  one  another,  is  abfurd:     j   . 
Plain  Nonfenfe  1     What  more  fond  can  Dreams  afford, 
Than  Mortal  with  Immortal,  joiad In  one, 

^25  Should  feel  thofe  Harms,  'twas  free  frbin  when  alone  ? 

Befides : 
NOTES, 


Body  °.  For  otherwlfe  we  Hiould 
feel  it  form'd,  fomecimes  in  the 
Head,  fomecimes  in  the  Shoul- 
ders, nay,  in  the  Heels,  and  per- 
ceive it  diffuling  itfelf  by  little 
and  little  thro'  the  whole  Bo- 
Jy.- 

This  Argument  is  to  the  fame 
purpofe  as  the  XHIth  ,  and  is 
anfwer'd  in  the  Note  on  v. 
593.  The  firll  13.  v.  of  it 
are  repeated,   Book  5.  v.  14.0. 

762.  As  Water,  &c.]  Here 
our  Tranflatour  has  follow'd  the 
Emendation  of  Faber,  which  ne- 
verthelefs,  in  his  Latin  Edition 
of  Lucretius^  he  condemns,  as 
ji^ot  agreeing  in  the  leaft  with  the 
Ledrion  of  any  of  the  antient 
Copies  :  aud  therefore  he  is  ra- 
ther of  Opinion  to  rejedl  intirely 
this  Verfe  of  his  Authour, 

Tandem  in   eodem  homine,  at- 
que  in  eodem  vafe  manerct, 

than  to  admit  it,  as  correded  by 
Fabcr,  who  makes  it  runs  thus : 

tandem  in  toto  homincj  aqua  ut 


He  owns- hoKv ever  the  Correcfti' 
on  to  be  ingenions,  and  that  he 
is  not  better  pleas 'd  with  the 
Conjecftures  of  others  concerning 
this  PalTage. 

770.  For  that,  &C.3  In  thefg 
^.  V.  which  contain  the  XXIVth 
Argument.  He  fays,  that  it  is 
downright  folly  to  believe,  that 
Things,  fo  different  as  mortal 
and  immortal  Beings,  can  be 
join'd  together  *,  and  that  a  mor- 
tal thing  []the,  Body3  which,  when 
feparated  from  that  immortal 
Thing,  [the  Soul]  is  fubjed  to 
no  Harms,  nor  Inconvenienciesi 
iliould,  when  it  is  united  to  thiit? 
immortal  Thing,  be  liable  t» 
thofe  Pains  and  AfRidions,  with- 
which  Men  are  daily  opprefs'd. 

If  Lucretius  could  not  com^ 
prehend  how  a  Mortal  Body- 
could  be  join'd  to  an  Immortal 
Soul,  how  came  he  to  find  out? 
that  the  Void,  which  is  incorpo- 
real and  eternal,  is  intermix'd 
with  created  Things  that  are 
corporeal  and  mortal  f  But  o-- 
thers,  and  great  Philofophers  too,' 
could  comprehend  is  very  v/eW  ? 
as  Ariftotie^   who  afferted  im- 
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Befides  !  what  is  Immortal,  muft  bcfo 
Becaufe  'tis  Solid  ;  *bove  the  Pow'r  of  Blow  ; 
Whofe  Parts  no  Wedge  divides ;  which  knows  no  Pore  ^ 
And  fuch  are  Seeds,  as  I  explained  before  : 

780  Or  elfc,  becaufe  like  Empty  Space,  'tis  fuch 

As  is  fecure  from  Stroke,  and  free  from  Touch  : 
Or  elfe,  becaufe  it  can  admit  no  Bound, 
'Tis  Infinite,  and  knows  no  Place  beyond,      . 
To  which  the  Seeds  may  fink:  this  makes  the  All 

785  Eternal  j  there's  no  Place,  whence  Seeds  may  fall. 
And  breed  Confufion  there:  no  Space  does  lie  'J 

Without  the  Whole,  to  which  the  Parts  may  fly,    S?- 
And  leave  the  mighty  All  to  wafte  and  die.  3 

Now  'tis  net  perfed  Solid  ;   ev'ry  Mass 

790  Between  the  Seeds  contains  fome  Empty  Space  : 
Nor  is   it  Void  untouched ;  for  fubtile  Wind, 
With  rapid  Storms,  can  hurry  on  the  Mind, 
Or  take  one  Parr,  and  leave  the  reft  behind. 

Befidesp 

N  or  E  s. 


mortal  Souls  in  mortal  Bodies ; 
and  Plato,  who  taught  that  th^ 
eternal  Mind  is  infus'd  thro'  all 
the  Parts  of  this  tranfitory  and 
corruptible  World:  And  Her- 
mes, whoj  asLa<f^antius,  lib.  12. 
de  Divin.  Praem.  witnefles,  com- 
pos'd  the  Nature  of  Man  of 
fomething  mortal,  and  fome- 
thing  immortal,  from  whence 
Man  is  become,  as  it  wer^,  the 
Horizon,  that  joins  the  higheft 
to  the  lov/eft,  and  the  Earthly 
to  the  Heavenly.  Thus  thefe 
Men,  and  others  too,  acknow- 
ledg'd  fome  Things  partly  mor- 
tal, partly  immortal  :  And  in- 
deed the  Extreams  would  other- 
wife  have  been  without  a  Mid- 
dle :  and  therefore  they  were  in 
the  right  to  make  fome  Things 
mixt  of  mortal  and  immortal. 

776.  Befides,&c.]  The  XXVth 
Argument  is  contain'd  in  thefe 
21.  V.  and  is  to  this  Effect.  No- 
thing is  eternal  and  immortal, 
except  either  by  reafon  of  its  So- 
iidicy^  as  an  Atom  •,  or  becaufe 
it  is  free  from  Stroke,  as  the 
Void  •  or  laftly,  becaufe  there  is 
no  Pli^ce,  cutofwhich,   or  froni 


whence  any  Bodies  can  come  to* 
dafli  it  to  pieces  ;  or  into  which 
it's  difToly'd  or  broken  Parts 
can  retire,  as  the  to  Ua!vi  Uni- 
verfe.  But  the  Soul  is  nothing 
like  any  of  thofe  three  Things  ° 
For  it  is  compos'd  of  Seeds ;  and 
therefore  not  psrfetftly  folid  :  It 
is  not  a  Void,  becaufe  it  affeifis 
the  Body,  and  in  its  Turn  is  af- 
fected by  it  :  And  no  Man  will 
pretend  that  the  Soul  is  the 
TO  noTv,  Univerfe  :  Therefore  it 
is  mortal.  Thefe  21.  v,  are  re- 
peated, Book  V.  V.  395. 

To  all  the  Qbjedions  he  brings 
in  this  Argument  againil  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  we  anfwer; 
I.  That  the  Soul  indeed  is  not  an 
Atom,  but  that  not  an  Atom  on- 
ly is  eternal.  II.  That  the  Soul  15 
not  the  Void,  but  that  not  the 
Void  alone  is  eternal.  III.  That 
indeed  the  Soul  is  not  the  Uni-; 
verfe,  but  that  not  the  Univerfe 
only  is  eternal :  For  GOD  is  eter- 
nal and  immortal,  and  the  Souls 
of  Men  are  eternal  and  immortaL 
Thus  befides  the  three,  that  Lu- 
cretius mentionsjthere  is  a  fourth 
Sor?  of  immortal  Things,  An^ 
IC  k  3         Piiu^rc^i 
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Befides;  there's  Space  enough,  to  which,  the  Tie 
795  Of  Union  loos'd,  the  fcatter'd  Parts  may  fly. 
Thus  then  the  Mind  is  Mortal,  and  can  Die: 

But  if"  you  think'c  Immortal,  free  from  Wound 
Becaufe  its  Subftance  is  incompafs'd  rounds 

Fenc'd 
"NOTES. 


Plutarch,  de  Nat,  Deor.  reafon- 
jng  according  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Epicurusjtells  us,  that  even  he  al- 
Ipw'd  four  Kinds  of  Things  to 
be  free  from  Corruption^and  that 
under  the  fourth  Kind  was  in- 
cluded the  Soul  of  Man. 

797'  But  if,  &c.]  The  XXVIth 
and  lafl:  Argument  againft  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  is  con- 
tain'd  in  thefe  12.  v.    If  any  one 
pretend  that  the  Mind  is  either 
fenc'd  from  things  that  are  con- 
trary and  deftrudive  to  it ;  or 
that  if  any  fuch  Things  lliould 
advance  againft  it,  they  cannot 
reach  it,  or  if  they  do  reach  it, 
they  cannot  hurt  it,  b^t  are  re- 
pel'd  before  :    Thi§  Opinipn  is 
overthrown   by  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Body,    of  which  the   Mind 
too  bears    a    Part :    To  which 
may  be  added  the  reftlefs  Cares 
and  Anxieties  of  Life,  and  the 
Dread    of     Punifliments    after 
Death  :    Ijut   what  is  yet  more, 
and  worfe  than  all    thefe,    add 
Confcience,    that  inward  Hell  ; 
and  laftiy  add  Madnefs  and  Le- 
thargy ;  and  thus  you    will  be 
fbrc'd  to  confefs,    that  the  Mind 
is  not  protedied  from  pernicious 
Things,but  that  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  miferably  opprefs'd  by  them. 
This    Argument    is ,    as    we 
faid  before,  not  a  Proof  of  any 
Defe(ft  in  the  Soul,    or   in  the 
Mind  ',      but    argues    only    the 
Weaknefs  and  tmperfedions  of 
the  Body  and  its  Organs.    Thus 
Lucretius  concludes  his  Difputa- 
tion  concerning  the  Mortality  of 
^he  Soul !    and  to  evince  the  In- 
fufticiency  of  his  Arguments,  and 
how  much  they  fall  Hiort  of  rea- 
ching his  Deiign  to  prove  the 
Soi^l  mortal^   it  will  no:  be  a- 


mifs  to  take  afliort  View  of  them 
from  the  Beginning  of  this  Book* 
Firft  then  he  grants  the  Soul  to 
be  a  Subftance,  diftincft  from 
thefe  vilible  Members,  and  di- 
vides it  into  two  Parts,  the  Soul, 
properly  fo  cali'd,  and  the  Mind, 
which  is  the  governing  and  ru- 
ling Part,  and  takes  the  He^^C 
for  its  proper  Seat,  whilft  the 
Soul  is  diffus'd  over  the  whole 
Body  :  But  thefe  two  are  but  one 
Nature,  and  united,  becaufe  the 
Mind  can  a(ft  on  the  Soul,  and 
the  Soul  on  the  Mind  •,  and  there** 
fore  both  are  material, 

Tangere  enim  &  tangi  i^ne  Corf- 
pore  nulla  poteft  res. 

For  Nought  but  Body  can  be 
touch'd  or  touch. 

This  Subftance  of  the  Soul  is  a, 
Congeries,  of  round  fmooth  A-' 
toms,  and  conlifts  of  four  Parts 
Wind,  Heat,  Air,  and  a  fourth 
namelefs  Thing,  which  is  the 
Principle  of  Senfe.  This  Soul  is 
not  equal  to  the  Body,  as  De- 
mocritus  imagin'd,  but  its  Parts 
are  fet  at  diftance,  and  when 
preft  by  any  external  Objeds, 
meet,  and  jumble  againft  one 
another,  and  fo  perceive.  This 
is  the  Defcription  of  the  Epicu- 
rean Soul,  and  the  manner  of  its 
acting  :  and  ail  the  Arguments 
they  propofe  againft  its  Immor- 
tality, endeavour  likewife  to 
evince  it  material,  and  that  too 
from  the  mutual  ading  of  the 
Soul  and  Body  on  one  another. 

To  examine  each  Particular,  I 

fliall  firft  grant  it  material,  and 

then  confider  the  validity  of  that 

Confea  uence  y  fecondljj  prove  i^ 

jmma- 
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^material,  and  Hiew  that  an 
mmaterial  Being  can  ^<St  on  a 
aaterial,  and  then  difcourfe  on 
he  validity  of  that  Confequence, 
/hich  infers  it  to  be  immortal, 
)ecaufe  'tis  immaterial. 

And  here  I  fliall  admit  the  di- 
Hndion  between  Soul  and  Mind, 
aking  one  to  be  the  Principle  of 
:.ife,  and  the  other  of  Senfe,  but 
annot  allow  them  to  be  one  Na- 
:ure,  becaufe  of  their  mutual 
i  i<fling  *,  unlefs  the  Body  too^  on 
I  :he  fame  account,  be  but  one  Na- 
[  :ure  with  the  Soul,  which  Lu- 
;retius  himfelf  denies.  This 
Mind  is  feated  in  the  Brain,  a 
thoufand  Experiments  alTuring 
us,  that  when  there  happens  any 
obftrucftion  in  the  Nerves,  the 
Animal  feels  not,  tho'  you  cut 
the  Part  that  lies  below  the  ftpp- 
page,  and  yet  the  leaft  prick  a- 
bove  it  raifes  the  ufual  Pains 
and  Convulfions.  Now,  fuppofe 
this  Mind  material;  and  confider, 
that  it  has  been  already  prov'd, 
that  Matter  is  not  felf-exiftent, 
and  therefore  depends  on  another 
Subftance  for  its  Being ;  now  I 
fuppofe  any  Man  will  grant,  that 
'lis  as  eaiie  to  preferve,  as  to 
make  a  Thing  ;  for  Prefervation 
is  only  a  continuing  that  Being, 
which  is  already  given  :  And 
therefore  tho'  the  Soul  were  ma- 
terial, yet  the  Confequence  is 
weak.  And  thus  the  Stoicks,  tho' 
they  acknowledge  nothing  but 
Body,  tUv  3    •^vyUv  '^iJi]y,v  t  h^ 

fiSjj  rcov  aaaScucov  /USX£^  '^  ^V  'SJ'O'f 
ttiuAucrsa)^  roov  'sroLvjctiv,  ^  O' tcTv 
tt9£^va)V  OT^^V  "TTOcraV  TiVct^  X^^'^^* 
And  affirm  the  Soul  to  be  gene- 
rated and  corruptible  ;  yet  it  is 
not  deftroy'd  as  foon  as  divided 
tVom  the  Linibsj    b.ut  remains 


fome  time  in  that  State  ;  the 
Souls  of  the  Vitious  and  Igno- 
rant fome  few  Years,  but  thofe 
of  the  wife  and  good  till  the 
general  Conflagration  of  the 
World. 

Secondly,  that  the  Soul  is  im,- 
materialj    is    evident  from    its 
Operations ;   for  when  any  ex- 
ternal Objed;  prelTes  on  the  Or- 
gan, it  can  only  move  it  :  Now 
let  this  Motion  be  inward,  ari-^ 
iing  from  the  preffiire  of  the  ex- 
ternal Objecft  -,  Off  let  it  be  an  en- 
deavour   outward ,     proceeding 
from  the  refiftance  of  the  Heart, 
as  Mr.  Hobbes  imagines ;  or  elfe 
a  little  trembling  of  the   minute 
Parts,  as  the  Epicureans  deliver} 
yet  what  is  either  of  thefe  Mo- 
tions to   Senfe  I  For  ftrike  any 
piece  of  Matter,  there  arifes  pre- 
sently that  prelTure  inward,  and 
the  Endeavour    outward ;    and 
yet  I  believe  no  Man  accounts  a 
Workman  cruel  for  breaking  a 
Stone,    or  ftriking    a  piece    of 
Timber,  tho'  according  to  this 
Opinion,  he  may  raife  as  quick 
a  Senfe  of  Pain  in  thefe,  as  in  a 
Man.     Nor    muft  any  one  ob- 
ject  the  different    Figures   and 
Contrivances     of   Stones ,    and 
Nerves  ;  for  thofe    only    make 
the  Motion  more  or  lefs  eafie, 
but  cannot  alter  the  Nature  of 
the  Preflure.   Befides,  let  us  take 
feveral  round    little  Balls,    and 
fliake  them  in  a  Bag  that  they 
may    meet,  ftrike,  and  reflect  ; 
who  can  imagine  that  here  is  any 
Perception  ?    That    thefe    Balls 
feel  the  Motion,  and  know  that 
they  do  fo  i   And  indeed  the  E- 
piciAreians  grant  what  we  contend 
for,  fince  they  flie  to  a  fourth 
namelefs  Thing,  i.  e.    they  can- 
not imagine  any  Matter  under 
any  particular  Schematifm  fit  to 
think    or    perceive.    But  grant 
that  limple  ApprshenfiDn  couki 
belong 
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Or  if  they  fhould;  fly  ofl^,  before  they  make 
Confufion  there :  this  is  a  grand  Miftake : 

NOTES. 


Fc 


bigger  than  the  Organ,  if  Senl 
were  only  the  Motion  of  it,  o 
of  fbme  Parts  eontain'd  in  it 
becaufe  it  would  be  able  to  re 
ceive  no  more  Motion,  thai 
what  came  from  forne  part  of  th' 
Objecft  of  equal  dimenlions  to  it 
But  I  haften  to  Ihew,  that  at 
immaterial  Being  can  atft  on 
material.  And  here  we  miifl 
mind  again,  that  the  fublunatj 
Matter  is  not  felf-exiftent,  am 
therefore  depends  on  fomcthiill| 
that  is  fo  :  Now  this  Being  ok 
not  be  Matter,  for  all  Matter  i 
divifible,  and  therefore  incon 
fiftent  with  neceflary  Exiftence 
now  this  Subftance,  as  he  crea- 
ted, fo  he  muft  move  Matter 
for  Motion  is  not  a  neceiTary 
be  a  dijdincl  Motion  from  the  j  Mode  of  it,  as  every  Man's  Sen- 
former  ;  and  this  too  can  be|fes^  will  evince.  And  'tis  the 
idone  fevsral  Hours,  Months,  or    fame  thing  to  create    and    pre- 


belong  to  Matter,  yet  how  could 
it  unite  two  Things  in  a  Propo- 
iition,  and  pronounce  them  a- 
greeable  i  Hoy/  after  this  Con- 
Jundion,  confider  them  again, 
and  collect:,  and  form  a  Syllo' 
gifm  ?  For  there  is  no  Gaufe  of 
either  of  thofe  two  Motions,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  in  Mat- 
ter. For  fuppofe  two  things 
propos'd  to  Confideration,  and 
let  their  fimple  PreiTure  on  the 
Organs  raife  a  Phantafm  ;  this  is 
the  only  Motion  that  can  be 
caufed  by  the  Objeds  :  Now  let 
thefe  be  remov'd,  and  any  Man 
will  find  himfelf  able  to  confi- 
der the  Nature  of  thefe  Objeds, 
compare  their  Properties ,  and 
view  their  agreement,which  muft 


3fears,  after  the  firft  prefTure  of 
the  ObjecTis,  and  after  the  Or- 
gans have  been  difturb'd  with 
other  Motions,  and  confequently 
the  firft  quite  loft  ;  And  after 


ferve  a  Being,  with  fuch  and  fuch 
a  Mode  or  Accident,  as  it  is 
barely  to  create  it.  And  this  in- 
fers that  he  can  a<ft  on  Matter 
as  much  as  the  Soul  now  does 
jail  this  he  can  joyn  thefe  two  Ob-  and  this  Acflion  is  not  any  thing 
jedis,  thuscompar'djwith  a  third,    diftind  from  his  Will ;  the  faoasl 


and   compare  them   again,   and 
after   that  brii 

treams  into  a  Conclufion  ;  and 
all  this  by  the  ftrength  Off  his  own 
Judgment,  without  the  help,  the 
prefTure,  or  direcTiion  of  any  ex- 
ternal Impulfe.  Befides,  the  E- 
picureans  grant  they  have  a  Con- 
ception of  Atoms,  Void,  and  In- 
finite, of  which  they  could  ne- 
ver receive  any  Image,  and  con-  " 
fequently  no  caufe  of  their  Con- 
ception ;  Matter  being  not  to  be 
mov'd,  but  by  material  Images ; 
and  thofe  too  of  equal  bignefs 
with  the  Corpufcles  that  frame 
the  Soul.  Other  Reafons  may 
be  produced  from  the  difpropor- 
tion  of  the  Image  of  the'Objed 
to  the  Organ,  it  being  impoflible 
that  any   thing  Ihould    appear 


Power  that  created,  moves  it 
the  two  Ex-  and  that  this  may  be  eafily  con- 
ceiv'd,  every  Man  has  a  fecntt 
Witnefs  in  himfelf,  and  may  he 
convinc'd  from  his  own  A(5iion», 
But  let  us  confider  a  little  far> 
ther,  and  we  ihall  find  Motion 
as  difficult  to  be  conceiv'd  as  this 
Modeof  Adion;  for  thofe  thac 
define  Motion  to  be  only  a  fuc- 
celfive  Mode  of  Being  in  refped 
to  Place,  only  tdl  us  the  EfFecft 
of  it,  when  we  enquire  after  its 
Nature  :  I  fliall  therefore  take 
it  for  a  Phyhcal  Being,  and  di- 
ftind  from  Matter,  as  its  tran- 
fitions  out  of  one  Body  into  a^ 
nother  fufficiently  evince  ;  and 
any  Man  may  eafiiy  obferve,how 
Full  of  Contradicftions  Cartes  is, 
when  he  treats  of  this  SubjeA; 
having 
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The  SauLi  what  Fears  of  future  Ills  perplex  ; 

Whence 
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j  laving  deter min'd  Motion  to  be  . 
j)nly  a  Mode  of  Matter.  Now 
i  lU  the  Definitions  of  the  Philo- 
fophers  prove,  that  we  have  no 
idea  of  this  but  from  its  eifcds  ; 
md  therefore  its  manner  of  a(ft- 
ngj  of  tranfition,  &c.  is  as  hard 
o  beconceiv'd,  as  the  mode  of 
Acflion  in  an  immaterial  Sub- 
ftance  j  and  yet  no  Man  doubts 
it. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  great  Con- 
teft  about  Brutes,    fome   allow- 
ing them  Percepcion,    others  af- 
ferting  them  to  be  nothing  but 
Machines,      and  as  void    of  all 
Senfe  as  an  Engine."    This  latter 
Opinion     is    irreconcileable    to 
their  Adions,.  and  to  that  Expe- 
rience we  have  of  their  Docility, 
and  the  Relatiojis  of  their  Cun- 
ning,    even    from    thofe    Mens 
Mouths,  which  are  great   Stick- 
lers for  this  Fanfy" :    and  this  ari- 
fes  from  a  common  Opinion,that 
if  they  grant  Brutes.immaterial 
Souls,  as  they   muft  do  if  they 
allow  them  Perception,  the  Con- 
fequence    will    be    unavoidable, 
Therefore    they    are  immortal. 
But  to  fpeak  freely,    I  could  ne- 
Ver  perceive  any  Strength  in  this 
Argument ;     and    if  I  had  no 
flronger  ConvicTiions,     I  could 
fubfcribe  to  Seneca's  Opinion,  in 
his  Epiftle  102.     Juvabat  de  A- 
nimx  xternitate  qu^rere,    imo 
mehercule  credere  ;    credebam  e- 
nim  facile  opinionibus  magno- 
rum  virorum   rem  graviffimam 
|)romittentium,      magis    quam 
probantium.     It  was  delightful 
to  inquire  into  the  Eternity  of 
the  Soul,  nay,  even  to  believe  it : 
For  I  eafily  gave  Credit   to  the 
Opinions    of  great  Men,     who 
fjromis'd  a  Thing  ofthehigheft 
Importance,    rather  than  prov'd 
it.    For  Immateriality  does  not 
infer  Neceffity  of  Exiftence,  or 
f  ttt  the  Thiog  above  the  Power 


of  him  that  fram'dit:  There- 
fore Immortality  is  a  Gift  of  the 
Creatour,  and  might  likewife 
have  been  bellow'd  on  Matter  ; 
and  thus  Beafts  may  be  allow 'd 
Subftaiices  capable  of  Perception, 
which  may  direcl,  and-  govera 
them,  and  die,  and  be  buried  in 
the  fame  Grave  with  their  Bo- 
dies. But  we  havefuch  great  E- 
videncefor  the  Immortality  of 
the  Mind  of  Man,  both  from  the 
Difpenfations  of  Providence,  and 
infallible  Promifes,  that  I  could 
not  give  a  £rmer  Aflent,  nor 
have  a  iironger  Ground  for  my 
Opinion,  if  the  Proofs  could  be 
reduc'd  to  Figures,  and  propos'd 
in  Squares,  and  Triangles. 

Beiides  the  general,    he  produ- 
ces many  particular  Arguments, 
from  the  different  Operations  of 
the  Soul  in  the  feveral  Stages  of 
our  Life.     He  had  obferv'd  (and 
who   can    be    ignorant    of   it ) 
that   tho'    both  in  Childhood, 
Youth,  and  Old  Age,   the  Noti- 
ces of  external  Objecfts  are  equal- 
ly clear  and   perfed,    yet  at  iirft 
our  Apprehenfions  and  our  Me- 
mories are  weak,    our  Judgment 
and  Reafon  little,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  accurate  Percep- 
tion of  riper  Years  :     and  that 
decays  again,  and  extream  old 
Age  llowly  leads  us  back  to  our 
fwadling  Cloaths  and  our  Cra- 
dles;    To  thefe  he  adds  the  va- 
rious Diftempers  that  are  inci- 
dent to  Man-,     how  fometimes 
the  Mind  is  luli'd  into  a  Lethar- 
gy,   and  then  wak'd  again  into  a 
Frantick  Fit ;  and  how   at  la{fc 
Death  fleals  in  upon  our  Life, 
and  wins  Inch    by  Inch,    till  it 
becomes  Mafter  of  the   whole  : 
And  hence  he  infers  the  Increafe 
and  Decay  of  the  Mind,  and  that 
it  is  born,  and  dies  :    Now  thefe 
Arguments  can  not  ftartle  any 
,  ©ne  thas  conliders,  the  Immorta- 
lity 
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For  Sins  ftrike  deep,  and  leave  Despair  behind: 
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lity  of  the  Soul  h  not  to  be  in- 
fer'd  from  any  Attribute  of  its 
own  Subftance  ;  but  the  Will 
and  Pieafurc  of  the  Authbur  of 
its  Being  :  and  therefore  did  it 
really  fuffer  all  thofe  Difturban- 
ces  he  imagines,  yet  who  doubts 
but  a  tormented  Thing  may  be 
fcept  in  Being,  fince  the  Tor- 
ment it  felf  is  not  Death  :  But 
Natural  Philofophy  will  account 
for  thefe  DiftraAions  ,  if  we 
confider  what  Life  is,  and  how 
the  Soul  mull  depend  on  the 
Body,  as  to  its  Operations  :  If 
we  diftinguiHi  Life  from  Senfe, 
'tis  nothing  elfe  but  a  due  Moti- 
on and  Digeftion  of  the  Hu- 
mours ;  and  this  agrees  to 
Plants  as  well  as  Senfibles  ;  they 
are  nourifli'djgrowjand  live  alike-, 
and  an  Animal  dies,  becaufe  fome 
of  thefe  are  either  loft,  or  de- 
praved J  for  were  her  Habitation 
good  and  convenient,  the  Soul 
would  never  leave  it,  flie  has  no 
fuch  reludancy  to  Matter,  nor  is 
ib  afraid  of  its  Polutions,  as  the 
Platonifts  fanfy,  that  ilie  iliould 
be  eager  to  be  gone  ;  but  when 
the  Body  fails,  and  is  unfit  for 
thofe  animal  Motions ,  over 
which  it  was  her  Office  to  pre- 
fide,  flie  muft  retire  from  the 
lump  of  Glay,  and  go  to  her  ap- 
pointed place  :  So  that  the  Soul 
fuffers  nothing  when  the  Limbs 
grow  ufelefs,  as  even  common 
Obfervation  teftifies;  for  a  Pal- 
fy  in  the  Arm  or  Leg  does  not 
impair  the  Judgment;  and  often 
when  the  Limbs  are  feeble,  and 
the  Body  funk  to  an  extremity 
ofWeaknefs,  the  Mind  is  vigo- 
rous and  acftive,  and  very  un- 
equal Company  for  the  decaying 
Matter.  And  as  for  the  Pain 
and  Torture  that  accompany 
Death,  and  make  the  Tragedy 
more  folemn,  'tis  evident,  that 
iuppofe  the  Soul   immortal,  'tis 


impoflible  it  fliould  be  otherwir* 
fo  that  this  can  Be  no  Ar^iimer 
for  the  EpicurbanS;,  which,  admi  I 
the  cbritrary  Suppofitibn,  canb 
fo  ealily  explain'd  :    And   heKJ 
we  muft  conceive  the  Mind  s^l 
the  chief  Part  of  Min,  a  judj 
ing  Subftance,  but  free  from 
Anticipations  and  Ideas  j  a  pi 
Rafa  Tabula,  but   fit   for  at|| 
impreffions  from  external    Ol 
jecfts,  and  capable  to  make  D6 
ducftions  from  them ;  in  order  tf 
this,  flie  is  put  into  a  Body  cUri 
ouily     contriv'd ,    fitted     witl 
Nerves  and  Veins,  and  all  necef 
fary     Inftruments    for    anima 
Motion  ;  upon  thefe  Organs  ex- 
ternal Objecfls  a<ft  by  prelTure 
and  ib  the  Motion  is  continu'd  tc  | 
the  Seat  of  this  Soul,  where  ihe 
judges  according  to  the  firft  im- 
pulfe,  andthat  Judginentis  cal- 
led eithet  Pain  or  Plcafufe  ;  fc| 
that  the  Adion  of  the  Soul  is 
ftill  uniform  and  the  fame  j  and 
the  various    Paffions  arife  only 
from  the  variety  of  the  Objects  ! 
flie  contemplates  :  But  now  be- 
caufe flie  has  Memory,  and  from 
thefe  Notices  once  received  can 
make  Dedudions ;  flie  is  capa- 
ble of  all  thofe  Affedions  which 
are  properly  call'd  Paffions,  as 
Grief,  Joy,  Sec.    All  which  are 
ads  of  Reafon,    and  are  com- 
patible to  Brutes  too,  according 
to  their  degree  of  Perception  5 
and  befides,  fince  the  Mind  makes 
ufe  of  the  I3ody  in  her  moft  in- 
telletftual  Adions,  as  is  evident 
from  that  Wearinefs  that  is  wn- 
fequent  to  the  moft  abftracted 
Speculations  y  the    difturbance 
flie  receives,  proceeds  from  the 
unfitnefs  of  the  Organs,  but  flie 
works  as  rationally  in  a  mad- 
man as  in  a  fober,  in  a  Fool  as 
in  the  moft  wife;  becaufe  flie  ads 
according  to  the  utnioft  perfedi- 
on  her  Inftruxtients  will  permit. 
Bus 
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Tis  MadJ  Forgetful  ;  fometimes  LethArgt, 
And  death-like  Sleep  fit  heavy  on  the  Eye. 

Then  what  has  Bugbear  Death  to  frighten  Man; 
Bio  Since  Souls  can  die,  as  well  as  Bodies  can? 

Bor 
N  0  T  £  5. 


"But  becaufe  this  Notion  of  a 
Rafa  Tabula  wijl  not  agree  with 
:hofe,  who  are  fond  of  fome,  I 
enow  not  what,  innate,  fpecula- 
:ive,  andpradical  Ideas;  it  will 
>e  neceiTary  to  confider  the  In- 
iances  they '  produce.  The  firft 
:s  that  of  many  Geometrical  Fi- 
gures ;  for  Inftance  a  Chiliagon, 
jf  which  we  can  make  perfecft 
Demonftrations,  which  prefup- 
5ofe  an  Idea  of  the  Subjecft,  tho* 
ve  can  have  no  Image  nor  Re- 
jrefentation  of  it  from  our  Fan- 
y  :  But  in  propofing  this  In- 
lance  they  do  not  attend,  that 
:hefe  Properties  belong  to  a  Chi- 
iagon,  becaufe  it  contains  fo 
many  Triangles,  which  is  a  Fi- 
gure obvious  enough  to  Senfet 
The  fecond  is  that  of  a  Deity, 
upon  which  Cartes's  whole  Phi- 
lofophy  depends ;  and  hei'e  he 
grants  this  to  be  imperfecft,  i.  e. 
really  none  at  all,  becaufe  not  a- 
greeable  to  the  Objecft,  whofe  I- 
dea  it  pretends  to  be  :  yet  this 
is  enough  to  guide  us  in  our  Re- 
ligion, becaufe  the  higheft:  our 
Minds  can  reach  ;  But  even  this 
we  have  from  Senfe ;  from  the 
Confideration  of  the  Imperfecfli- 
ons  of  all  Things,  with  which  we 
are  converfant,  we  rife  to  the 
Knowledge  of  an  Ali-perfe(ft  ; 
fo  that  all  the  Attributes  we  can 
conceive,  are  juft  in  Oppolition 

,  to  what  we  difcover  here  ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent Apprehenfions  that  Men 
have  entertained  of  fuch  Things, 
fo  various  have  been  their  No- 
tions of  the  E)eity,    as  is  evident 

:  from  the  Heathen  World  :    And 

;  this  makes  Way  to  difcover,  how 
we  got  all  thofe  particular  Noti- 

j  ons,  which  we  call  the  Law  of 
Nature,  and  are  faid  to  be  writ- 
ten in  our  Heatts  3    For  when 


Man  was  firft  created  in  his  per- 
fedi  State,  without  any  Prejudice 
of  Infancy  or  Education,  he 
had  as  much  Knowledge  as  was 
defign'd  for  that  Order  of  Crea- 
tures in  the  itniverfe  ;  the  Noti^ 
ons  of  all  Things  were  clearly  re- 
prefented,  and  Good  and  J&vil 
appeared  naked,  and  in  theiii 
proper  Shapes :  Thefe  Notions 
have  been  deliyer'd  down  to  us, 
and  from  thefe  onCe  made  plain, 
the  Mind  neceflarily  infers  fuch 
pra<ftical  Rules,  as  are  call'd  the 
Law  of  Nature:  And  this  Ex- 
plication will  give  an  Account  o( 
the  Diverfity  of  Manners  and  O- 
pinions  amongft  Men,  and  of  the 
various  Interchanges  of  Barbari- 
ty, and  Civility  throughout  the 
World. 

809.  Then  whit,  Sec.']  Eue 
grant  the  Soul  to  be  iridrtalj  that 
it  was  once  born,and  that  i  Time 
will  come  when  it  muft  die,  wha^ 
Advantage  is  this  to  us  ?  Lu- 
cretius anfwers  in  thefe  11.  v« 
We,  who  are  wholely  mortaL 
need  no  longer  be  in  Dread  of 
Death,  nor  of  the  Puniihments 
after  Death,at  which  the  Genera- 
lity of  Mankind  are  fo  difmay'dt 
For  as  the  Battels,  Tumults,  and 
Carthaginian  Wars  did  not  mo- 
left  us,' who  were  not  born  in 
thofe  Days :  fo  too,  fince  thtf 
Soul  is  mortal,  as  well  as  the  Bd- 
dy,  no  Wars,  no  Tumults,  no^ 
any  other  Cares,  or  Afflictions 
will  vex  us  after  Death,  Epicu- 
rus,   in  Laertius,    lib.  10.  fays-) 

jumSIv  -sd-^S"  ^^oc^  elvcur  ^dvarror^ 

5  SrctvctT©',  ohvyrc^ais'  of9>f  JUM* 
Ssv  ffvcM    -ZD^V  ^A^flcS"  r  bdroLlovs 
Ac^uftom  thy  felf  to  confider  ihstt 
L  I  D^»ih 
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For  as  we  neither  knew,  nor  felt  thofe  Harflfis,  (Arms,? 
When  dreadful  Cuxth^c  s  frighted  ^ome  with/* 
And  all  the  World  was  fhook  with  fierce  Alarms  j  J 
Whilft  undecided  yet,  which  Part  (hould  fall, 

8s 5  Which  Nation  rife  the  glorious  Lord  of  all: 
So  after  Death,  when  we  fliall  be  no  more. 
What  tho'  the  Seas  forfake  their  ufual  Shore, 
And  rife  to  Heav'n  ?  What  tho'  Stars  drop  from  thence> 
How  can  all  this  difturb  our  perifh'd  Senfe  ? 

820      But  now  fiippofe  the  Soul,  when  feparate. 
Can  live,  and  think  in  a  divided  State : 

Yet 
NOTES. 


Dcixh  is  nothing  to  us,  becaufe  ■ 
all  Good  and  III  are  difcern'd  by  ? 
Senfe  :  but  Death  is  a  Privation  I 
of  all  Senfe,  whence  we  truly  | 
know  that  Death  is  Nothing  to ; 
lis.  This  Opinion  Cicero,  lib.  i .  [ 
Tufcul.  Qu^eft,  has  included  in: 
thefe  Words :  Natura  vero  fie  fe ' 
habet,  ut  quomodo  initium  no-| 
bis  rerum  omnium  ortus  noftcr  | 
offerat,  fie  exitum  mors  ;  quje,' 
ut  nihil  pertinuit  ad  nos  ante  or-  ( 
turn,  fie  nihil  fpoft  mortem  per- 1 
tlmhit.  In  quo  quid  poteft  effc  \ 
mail  ;  cum  mors  nee  ad  vivos 
pertineatj  nee  ad  mprtuos  ?  al- 
teri  nalli  funt,  alteros  non  attin- 
git.  Such  is  the  Nature  of  Man, 
that  as  our  Birth  was  to  us  a 
beginning  of  all  ThingSjfo  Death] 
will  put  an  End  to  all.  And  as 
Death  was  nothing  to  us  before 
we  were  born,  fo  neither  will  it 
be  any  thing  to  us  when  we  are 
dead.  What  ill  then  can  there 
be  in  Death,  fince  it  belongs  nei- 
ther to  the  Living,  nor  the 
jDead.  The  Living  feel  it  not, 
jpead  are  not. 

For  wheri  our  mortal  Frame  fliall 

be  disjoin'd, 
The    lifelefs    Lump  uncoupled 

from  the  Mind  ; 
From  Senfe  of  Grief  and  Pain 

we  fliall  be  free ; 
.We  fliall  not  FEEL,  becaufe  we 

fhall  not  BE.  Dryd. 

'.  812.   Carthage,]  Th§  chief 


City  of  Africa,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  Rival  of  Rome,  with 
whom  flie  thrice  contended  for 
the  Empire  of  the  World  :  Sci- 
pio  firft  took  it,  and  made  ic 
tributary  to  Rome:  and  after- 
wards Scipio  ^milianus  de- 
ftroy'd  it. 

819.  How  can,  &c.]  For  as 
Cicero  fays :  Qui  fatis  viderit  id 
quod  eft  luce  clarius,  animo  & 
corpore  confumpto,  totoque  ani- 
mante  deleto,  6c  fatfto  interitu 
univerfo,  id  animal,  quod  fuerit, 
fadum  efle  nihil;  is  plane  per- 
fpiciet,  inter  Hippocentaurum, 
qui  nunquam  fuerit,  Sc  Rege;n 
Agamemnonem,  qui  fuit,  nihil 
interelfe  :  Nee  pluris  nunc  facere 
M.  Camillumhoc  civile  Bellum, 
quam  illo  vivo  ego  fecerim  Ro- 
niam  captam.  He  who  fees  what 
is  clearer  than  the  Light,  that  ii 
Soul  and  Body  both  periilx,  if 
the  whole  Animal  die,  and  be  de- 
ftroy'd  ;  that  which  was  an  Ani- 
mal, is  become  nothing  :  He  too 
will  clearly  perceive,  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  a  Cen- 
taur, that  never  was,  andi  King 
Agamemnon,  who  once  was 
And  that  M.  Camillus  is  no 
more  concern'd  at  this  Civil 
War,  than,  when  he  was  alive,  ] 
v/as  concern'd  that  Rome  was  ta- 
ken. M.  Tull.  lib.  I.  Tufcul 
Qu.vft. 

820.  But  now,  &c.]  In  theft 
21.  V.  the  Poet  continues,  anc 
fays;     Suppofe  the  Soul  couh 

fee 
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Yet  what  is  that  to  us,  who  are  the  Whole,' 

A  Frame  compos'd  of  Body,  join'd  with  Soul  ? 

Nay  grant,  the  fcattet'd  Afhes  of  our  Urn 
825  Be  join'd  again,  and  Life  and  Senfe  return  ; 

Yet  how  can  that  concern  us,  when  'tis  done; 

Since  all  the  Mem'ry  of  paft  Life  is  gone? 

Now  we  ne'er  joy,  nor  grieve  to  think  that  We         7 

Were  heretofore,  nor  what  thofe  Things  Shall  feE,^ 
830  Which,  fram'd  from  Us,  the  foil' wing  Age  fliall  fee.  3 

Wherr 

K  o  r  E  s. 


feel,  when  ilie  is  feparated  from 
the  Body,   yet  what  would  that 
be  to  us,   who  are  not  Soul  only, 
but  fomething  made  up   of  Soul 
and  Body  ?     Nay,   let  us  farther 
fuppofe,    that  we  iliall  return  to 
Life  again,    and  be  the  fame  we 
now  are,  that  is  to  fay,   that  af- 
ter a  certain  Revolution  of  Time, 
the  fame    Atoms  will  by  chance 
meet  again,    and,    joining  toge- 
ther, compofe  the  fame  Body  we 
now  wear  j  yet  all  this   mighty 
Buftle  will  be  Nothing  to  us  who 
now  are,    or  to  us  who  iliall  be 
hereafter  :      In  like  manner  as 
while  we  are  now  living,  we  take 
no  Thought  for  the    other    our 
^Ives  that  we  formerly  were,  nor 
for  the  other  bur  felves  that   we 
Hiall  be  in  Time  to  come  :   for 
when  we   iliall   fuffer  Death,   an 
interrupting  Paufe,a  gaping  Space 
comes  between  what  we  are,    and 
what  we  iliall  be  ;  after  which  no 
Remembrance  will  remain  of  the 
State  in   which  we    have  been; 
as  we  now  feel  not  before  hand 
the  Smarts  and  Sorrows  we  iliall 
then  endure.    Dryden  has  given 
another  Turn   to   this  Paflage, 
jinrd  renders  it  thus: 

Nay,  ev'n  fuppofe,  when  we  have 
fuffer'd  Fate, 

The  Soul  could  feel  in  her  divi- 
ded State  •, 

What's  that  to  us  ?  For  We  are 
only  We, 

While  Souls  and  Bodies  in  on? 
Frame  agree. 

I^ay,  thp'  our  Atoms  il;ovjJ4  re- 
yoly^  by  Ch^nce^ 


And  Matter  leap  into  the  former 

Dance  ; 
Tho'  Time  our  Life  and  Motion 

could  reftore. 
And  make  our  Bodies  what  they 

were  before ; 
What  Gain  to  Us  would  all   this 

Buftle  bring  ? 
The  new-made  Man    would  be 

another  Thing. 
When  once  an  interrupting  Pauf$ 

is  made. 
That  individual  Being  is  decay'd  ? 
We,    who   are  dead  and    gone, 

ihall  bear  no  Part 
In  all  the  Pleafures,  nor  Hiall  feei 

the  Smart, 
Which  to  that  other  Mortal  iliaU 

accrue, 
Whom,  of  our  Matter,    Time 

iliall  mould  anew. 
For  backward  if  you  look,  oqi 

that  long  Space 
Of  Ages  paft,    and    view    the 

changing  Face 
0£  Matter,  toft,  and  varioufly 

combin'd 
In  fundry  Shapes  j  'tis  eafy  fojr 

the  Mind 
From  thence  t'  infer,  that  Seeds 

of  things  have  been 
In  the  fame  Order,  as  they  now 

are  feen  : 
Which  yet    our  dark  Remem-r 

brance  cannot  trace ; 
Becaufe  a  Paufe  of  Life,  a  gaping 

Space 
Has  come  betwixf,   where  Me- 
mory lies  dead, 
And  all  the  wand'ring  Motions 

from  the  Senfe  ate  fled. 

82S,  New  we 3   dec,-]     Tk^ 
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When  we  revolve  how  num*rous  Years  have  run^  | 

How  oft  the  East  beheld  the  riling  Sun, 
Ere  we  began,  and  how  the  Atoms  move. 
How  the  unthinking  Seeds  for  ever  ftrove  ; 

855  'Tis  probable,   and  Reason's  Laws  allow, 

Thefe  Seeds  of  ours  were  once  combin'd  as  now : 
Yet  now  who  minds,  who  knows  his  former  State  ? 
The  Interim  of  Death,  the  Hand  of  Fate, 
Or  ftopt  the  Seeds,  or  made  them  all  commence 

840  Such  Motions,  as  deftroy'd  the  former  Sense. 
He  that  is  Miserable,  muft  Perceive, 
Whilft  he  is  fo  :   he  then  muft  Be  and  Live  : 
But  now  (ince  Death  permits  to  feel  no  more,' 
Thofe  Gares,  thofe  Troubles,  which  we  felt  before  ; 

845  It  follows  too,  that  when  we  dje  again. 

We  need  not  fear :  for  he  muft  Live,  who  lives  in  Paini 
But  now  the  Dead,  tho*  they  fliould  all  return  ^ 

To  Life  again,  would  grieve  no  more,  nor  mourn     v 
For  Evils  paft,  than  if  they  'd  ne'er  been  born.  3 

Now 
NO  r  E  s. 


meaning  of  thefe  3.  v.  is  :  We 
are  not  felicitous  concerning 
thofe,  who  formerly  were  the  ve- 
ry and  individual  Beings  we  now 
are  ;  nor  are  we  folicitous  nei- 
ther for  them,  nor  do  we  bear 
any  Part  in  their  Afflicftion,  who 
hereafter  lliall  be  moulded  out  of 
the  fame  Matterjwhich  now  com- 
j^ofes  this  Frame  of  ours.  Let  us 
fuppofejfor  inftancejthat  another, 
yet  the  fame  Poet  Lucretius  had 
liv'd  before  this  of  ours,  certainly 
?his  Lucretiu§  was  nothing  trou- 
bled concerning  him:  And  fuppofe 
farther,  that  there  has  been  lince, 
or  will  be  hereafter,  a  third  Lu- 
cretius ;  certainly  our  Lucretius 
was  not  in  the  leaft  concern'd 
fpr  him  neither  :  So  that  neither 
they  who  have  been,  nor  they 
who  will  be,  even  tho'  they  have 
been,  or  fliall  be  other  durfelves, 
neither  have  contributed,  or  will 
contribute,  to  our  Grief  or  Joy. 

841.  He  that,&:c  ]  In  thefe  p.v. 
fee  explains  the  fame  Argument 


more  at  large:  He  who  here- 
after iliall  live  in  Misfortunes, 
muft  BE,  when  thofe  Misfor- 
tunes fail  upon  him  :  But  the 
Dead  have  ceas'd  to  BE,  and  \vili 
never  return  from  the  Grave. 
Veftigia  nulla  retrofum.  There- 
fore the  Dead  can  in  no  wife  be 
miferable. 

For  whofoe'er  fliall  in  Misfortunes 

live, 
Muft  BE,when  thofe  Misfortunes 

fliall  arrive ; 
And  fince  the  Man  who  IS  not, 

feels  not  Woe, 
For    Death   exempts  him,   and 

wards  off  the  Blow, 
Which  we,  the  living  only,  feel 

and  bear. 
What  is  there  left  for  us  in  Death 

to  fear  5* 
When  once  that  Paufe  of  Life 

has  come  between, 
'Tis  juft  the  fame,  as  we  had  ne- 
ver beeoo 

Dryden. 

§50,  Now. 


ook  111 
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;  o     Now  when  you  hear  a  Man  complain,  and  moan. 
And  mourn  his  Fate,  becaufe,  when  Life  is  gone. 
His  Limbs  muft  wafte,  and  rot  in  Earth,  orfeaft 
The  greedy  Flames,  or  fome  devouring  Beaft, 
All  is  not  well :     He,  by  ftrong  Fanfy  led, 

;  5  Imagines  Sense  remains  among  the  Dead. 
Nor  can  I  think,  tho'  he  himfelf  denies, 
And  openly  declares  the  whole  Man  dies  ; 
But  that  fome  ftrong  Conceits  he  ftill  believes; 
Fond  Fool  I  that  He  himfelf  Himself  furvives  : 

;o  For  now,  evn  while  he  breathes,  ev*n  while  he  lives. 
And  thinks  he  muft  be  torn,  or  burnt,  he  grieves: 
Thinks  ftill  his  Carcass  muft  be  He,  and  thence 
His  idle  Fears  infer,  there  muft  be  6ense  : 
And  hence  he  grieves,  that  he  was  born  to  dy, 

$5  SubjecSt  to  treacherous  Mortality : 
But  never  thinks,  fond  Fool  1  that  when  kind  Death 
Shall  clofe  his  Eyes  in  Night,  and  ftop  his  Breath, 
Then  nothing  of  this  Thinking  Thing  remains 
To  mourn  his  Fate,  or  feel  fliarp  Griefs  and  Pains, 

And 
N  O  T  £  5. 


850.  Novv  when,  &c.]  In  thefe 
.'.  V.  he  blames  thofe,  who  are 
o  felicitous  concerning  their 
pulture,  and  fays,  that  Anxiety 
•oceeds  from  the  Belief  of  the 
iimortality  of  the  Soul  :  For 
hy  fliould  a  Ma,n,  whp  believes 
e  ihall  feel  nothing  after  Death , 
ouble  himfelf  about  what  ihall 
scome  of  his  dead  Body  f 

.nd  therefore,  if  a  Man  bemoan 
his  Lot, 

"hat  after  Death  his  mould'ring 
Limbs  fliall  rot ; 

)r  Flames,  or  Jaws  of  Beafts  de- 
vour his  Mafs : 

v.now  ,  he's  an  unfincere,  un- 
thinking Afs : 

^  fecret  Sting  remains  within  his 
Mind  ; 

ifhe  Fool  is  to  his  own  caft  Of- 

i  fals  kind  *, 

j'riQ  boafts  no  Senfe  can  after 
Death  remain, 

jifet  makes  himfelf  a  Part  of 
Life  again  •, 

j\s  if  fome  other  HE  could  feel 
thePain*     Dryd, 


But    the    Poet    feems  in  this 
Place  to  allude    to    that    trite 
Story  of  Diogenes,    who,  being 
ask'd  what  he  would  have  done 
with  his    Careafs  after  he  was 
dead,  anfwer'd,    he  would  have 
it  thrown  away  uubury'd  :  and 
being    put    in    Mind,    that  the 
Bealts,  and  Birds  of  Prey  would 
then  devour  him,  he  bid  them 
put  a  Stick  in  his  Hand,  that  he 
might    drive  them    away :    To 
which  it  being  reply'd,  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  do  fo,    be- 
caufe he  would  be  deprived  of 
Motion   as   well    as    of  Senfe  ? 
How  ?    faid  he,   iliall  I  be  de- 
prived of  Senfe  ?    What  Matter 
then  what  becomes  of  my  Body  f 
851.  Mourn  his  Fate.  3    Bpi- 
curus  accus'<i  Democritus  of  be- 
lieving, that  there  is  Senfe  in  the 
Body     after     Death.     This  we 
learn    from  Tully    in  his    Firi[fe 
Book    of  the    Tufcul.     Queft. 
and  no  doubt  but   Lucretius  in 
this  Place  meant  to  chaftife  thajC 
Philoibpher. 
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870  And  if  *tis  miferable  to  be  torn 

By  Beafts,  when  dead ;  why  is't  not  fo  to  burn  ? 

If  that's  an  III,  why  not  as  great  a  one 

To  be  opprefs'd  with  Earth,  or  marble  Stone  ? 

Or  dip'd  all  o*er  in  Honey  >  Or  be  roui'd, 
875  O'er  boiftVous Waves,  on  Cliffs  expos'd  to  Cold? 

NOT  E  S: 

870.  And  if,  &c.]  The  Poet 
hints  at  the  three  different  ways 
of  Sepulture,  that  were  us'd  by 
the  Antients  *.  Some  were  burnt, 
fome  burj^'d  in  the  Earth,  and 
feme  were  put  into  Stone- Coffins, 
fill'd  up  with  Honey  :  Of  all 
which  you  may  confult  Salma- 
£us  to  Solinus:  p.  850.  But 
perhaps  Lucretius  intended  to 
give  a  flight  Chaftifement  to 
Heraclides  of  Pontus,  and  to 
Democritus,  of  whom  Varro 
.1^  raf^s-  ;  Quare  Heraclides 
Ponticus  plus  fapit,  qui  przecepit, 
ut  comburerent,  quam  Democri- 
tus, qui  ut  in  melle  fervarent  : 
quem  fi  vulgus  fecutus  eflet,  pe- 
yeam  li  centum  denarijs  calicem 
Mulfi  cniere  poffimus.  Hera- 
clides, who  advis'd  to  burn  dead 
^Bodies,  was  wifer  than  Demo- 
critus, who  would  have  them  be 
kept  in  Honey  •,  for  if  his  Ad- 
vice had  been  generally  follow 'd, 
^  Ciip  of  Metheglin  would  be 
worth  a  great  deal  of  Money. 
For  fo  fcrupulous  a  Concern  for 
their  Sepulture  was  mean,,  and 
wholely  unbecoming  of  Philbfo- 
phers.  Ev'n  Petronius  was  bra- 
yer  and  more  wile  than  this 
comes  to.  Attamen  fluptibus 
obruto  non  contingit  fepultura  : 
tanquam  inter  fit  periturum  cor- 
pus, qu2C  ratio  confumat,  ignis, 
an  fludus,  an  mora  :  quicquid 
feceris  hiKC  omnia  eodem  ventura 
funt :  fer^e  tamen  corpus  lacera- 
bunt  -,  tanquam  melius  ignis  a(;- 
cipiat.  But  a  Man,  whofe  dead 
Body  is  roll'd  up  and  down  in  the 
Waves,  is  depriv'd  of  Sepulture  : 
As  if  it  were  of  any  Moment,  bv 
what  means  the  Body,  that  muft 
perifli,  is  confum'd  \  whether  by 
f  irej  l>y  Waterj  or  with  length 


of  Time :  whatever  thou  d 
with  it,  it  wiJI  be  the  fame 
long  run  :  But  wild  Beafts  D 
tear  it  to  pieces  ?  As  if  Fire  woi 
not  hurt  it  as  much.  Lucret 
therefore  juftly  blames  this  1 
great  Concern,  this  over-care 
a  fenfeiefs  Lump  of  Clay, 
beft  but  the  very  Leavings  o^ 
Soul :  and  fays, 

If,  while  he  live,  this  Thou§ 

riioleft  his  Head, 
What  Wolf,  or  Vulture  fliall  < 

vour  me  dead  5 
He  waftes  his  Days  in  idle  Gri 

nor  can 
Diftinguiili  'twixt  the  Body,  a 

the  Man  : 
But  thinks  hinafelf  can  ftill  Wj 

felf  furvive  ; 
And,  what,  when  dead,  he  fti 

not,  feels  alive. 
Then  he  repinesjthat  he  was  bo 

to  die ; 
Nor  knows,  in  Death  there  is 

other  HE, 
No  living  He  remains  his  Gt 

tovent^ 
And  o'er  his  fenfeiefs  Carcafs 

lament.  >^ 

If,  after  Death,  'tis  painful  tin 

torn 
By  Birds,  and  Beafts;  then*! 

not  fo  to  burn?  "' 

Or,  drench'd  in  floods  of  H* 

ney,  to  be  foak'd  ? 
Imbalm'd,    at  once   to  be  pr 

ferv'd,  and  choak'd  ? 
Or  on  an  airy  Mountain's  T< 

to  lie, 
Bxpos'd  to  Cold,  and  H^at 

Inclemency  i 

874.  Dip'd  in  Honey]     Th 
was  rather  the  Antients  Wa;R 
embalming.than  of  barying.^he 

Dead  j   as  we  ^ay  gather  fw 


S) 
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Ay,  but  he  now  is  fnatch'd  from  all  his  Joys; 
No  more  fhall  his  chafte  Wife,  or  prattling  Boys 
Run  to  their  Dad  with  eager  Hafte,  and  ftrive 
Which  firft  fhall  have  a  Kifs,  as  when  alive.       ^ 
,  Ay,  but  he  now  no  more  from  Wars  Ihall  come. 
Bring  Peace  and  Safety  to  his  Friends  at  Home. 
Wretched,  O  wretched  Man!    one  fatal  Day 
Has  fnatch'd  the  vaft  Delights  of  Life  away : 
Thus  they  bewail,    but  go  no  farther  on  -, 
Nor  add,  that  his  Defires  and  Wants  are  gone : 
Which  if  they  thought,  how  foon  would  all  give  o'ef 
Their  empty  caufelefs  Fears,  and  weep  no  more? 
'Tis  true,  thou  fleep'ft  in  Death,  and  there  {halt  he, 
Free  from  all  Cares,  to  all  Eternity, 
But  we  fhall  mourn  thee;  ftill  no  Length  of  Years 
Shall  overcome  our  Grief,  or  dry  our  Tears. 

Now 


N  O  T  H  S. 


above-cited  Paflfage  of  Varro, 
i  from  Xenophon,  lib.  $. 
\iivi)c&7v,  where  he  relates, That 
ifipolis,  King  of  theLacede- 
nians,  being  liez'd  with  a  vi- 
nt  Diftemper  of  which  he 
'd  the  feventh  Day  after  he 
s  taken,  was  put  into  Honey, 
i  brought  to  Lacedemon, 
lere,  fays  he,  he  was  buried  in 
^oyal  Sepulchre,  ^  cKe{v(^  p^ 

87^.  Ay,  but,  &C.3  Becaufe 
is  commonly  efteem'd  a  great 
isfortune  to  be  depriv'd  by 
eath  of  the  Bleflings  we 
ijoy  in  Life,  and  becaule  Men 
e  apt  to  bewail  themfelves  that 
jiey  muft  die,  and  leave  all  thofe 
i)ys  behind  them  :  Lucretius, 
|i  thefe  20.  V.  derides  that  vain 
l.nxiety,  and  tells  the  Self-Tor- 
lenter, 

,  ut  to  be  fnatch'd  from  all  thy 

Houfehold  Joys, 
'rem  thy  chafte  Wife,    and  thy 

dear  prattling  Boys, 
,Whofe  little  Arms    about    thy 
j   Legs  are  caft ; 

|\nd  climbing  for  a  Kifs,  prevent 
'    their  Mother's  Hafte, 


Thy 


Infpiring  fecret    Pleafure  thro' 

thy  Breaft ; 
All  thefe  lliall  be  no  more 

Friends  oppreft 
Thy  Care  and   Courage  now  no 

more  ihall  free : 
Ah  I  Wretch,  thou  cry*ft  :  Ah  / 

miferable  me  ! 
One  woful  Day  fweeps  Children, 

Friends,  and  Wife, 
And  all  the  brittle  Bleflings   of 

my  Life : 
Add  one    thing   more,  and   all, 

thou  fay'ft,  is  true ; 
Thy  Want  and  Wiili  of  them  is 

vanifh'd  too. 
Which,  well  confider'd,  were  st 

quick  Relief 
To  all  thy  vain  imaginary  Grief: 
For  thou  ilialt  lleep,  and  neveif 

wake  again  ; 
And  quitting  Life,  ilialt  quit  thy 

living  Pain  : 
But  we  thy  Friends  /liall  all 

thofe  Sorrows  find, 
Which    in     forgetful    Death' 

thou  leav'ft  behind  : 
No  Time  Ihall  dry  our  Tears,' 
nor  drive  thee  from  ourMind. 
The  worft  that  can  befall  thee, 

meafur'd  right, 
Is  a  found  Slumber^  and  a  long 
Good-night.  Dryd., 

^ocratesj 
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Now  I  would  gladly  know,  come  tell  me  why. 
Why  doft  thou  pine  with  Grief,  and  weep,  and  figh  ? 
Why  doft  thou  vex  thy  felf,  and  beat  thy  Breaft, 
S95  Becaufe  thou  once  muft  fleep  in  Death,  and  reft? 

So  when  the  jolly  Blades,  with  Garlands  crowns 
Sit  down  to  drink ;  while  frequent  Healths  go  round, 

Soi ; 
N  O  T  £  S*. 

And  yet  difturb  their  Mirth  w 

melancholy  Fits : 
When  Healths  go  round,   a 

kindly  Brimmers  flow, 
Till  the  frefli  Garlands  on  tb 

Foreheads  glow, 
They  whine,  and  cry  j    Let 

make  Hafte  to  live  j 
Short  are  the  Joys,  that  hum 

Life  can  give.  Dr 


Socrates,  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Plato,  infcrib'd  Axiochus,  lays 
to  the  fame  purpofe ;    "Kzovcra, 

on  0  ^cIvcil]^  a'  -z^   T«ir  ^c-TvW 

^  fjSfj  raV  ^:?v']ct5-  a')t  2?iv,  hi  0 
^ttoQccvovIss*  iv.  dcrtv,  o^i  a'  ^^^cre 
iivf  sViV  Ta'  :^  TiBvDtctb")  are,  liTi 
iffd^oi^  iSou  '53'«e^  o-i^  crv  "yii  a';c 
go-H.      Mc(!to«©"  a'v    >j  AuTTH  'Strs^t 

OftOlOV,    toV  «   -5^' 'f  SjiL-MlfS",    JJ^TV 

tLt)  £(70|Usv&'V.  To  :wi  (poSsgjv  ro?^ 
Haiv  '^Vj  To7f  0  aV  acri  -ar^s"  ctV 

895.  Thou  once  muft  fleep  in 
Death]  For  as  Death  is  efteem'd 
a  perpetual  Sleep,  fo  is  Sleep  a 
temporary  Death,  or  at  leaft  an 
Image  of  Death : 

Stulte,  quid  eft  fomnus,   gelid^e 
nili  mortis  imago? 

And  the  General,  who  kill'd  one 
of  his  Soldiers,  whom  he  found 
ileeping  upon  Duty,  faid  plea- 
fantly  enough  ;  Talem  reliqui, 
qualem  inveni :  I  left  him  as  I 
found  him. 

Sp6.  So  when,  &C.3  Weak  and 
jfoolifli  £tre  they  who  bewail  the 
Dead  without  Meafure,  and  they 
too  who  repine  and  grieve  that 
themfelves  muft  die,  but  more 
foolifli  they,  who  in  their  Feafts 
and  Merriments, 

Would  b€  thought  the 


W^ics, 


And  thus  they  damp  their  I 
lights  with  the  Remembrance  * 
Death*,  as  if  in  the  Gravetl 
were  to  be  parcht  up  with  i 
quenchable  Thirft,  or  tormei 
ed  with  the  Want  of  any  oft 
Enjoyments  of  this  Life  : 

Eternal  Preachers !  who  corn 

the  Draught, 
And  pall   the  God,    who  ne\ 

thinks,  with  Thought. 
Ideots  with  all  that  Thought, 

whom  the  worft 
Of  Death,    is    Want  of  Drir 

and  endlefs  Thirft  j 
Or  any  fond  Deiire,    as  vain 

thefg.  Dr> 

But  Lucretius  bids  them  call 
Mind  that 

Ev'n  in  their  Sleep,   the  Bod 

wrapt  in  Eafe, 
Supinely  lies,   4s  in  the  peac 

ful  Grave, 
And  wanting    nothing,  nothi; 

can  it  crave. 

Why  then  do  the  Fools  dread 
Want  of  any  Thing  when  th 
are  dead  ;  fince  Death,more  th 
Sleep,  fcatters  the  Principles 
the  Soul,  and  more  deprives  M 
of  rbeiff  Senfe.  For 
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Some,  looking  grave,  this  Obfervation  make : 
All  the  Delights  are  fhort,  we  Men  can  take : 

900  Now  we  enjoy,  but,  gone,  we  wifh  in  vain^ 
In  vain  defire  to  call  them  back  again  ; 
As  if  the  greateft  111  in  Graves  they  fear,  7 

Were  Thirft,  or  to  want  Wine,  or  Garlands  there,       > 
Or  any  other  Thing  they  fanfy  here.  ^ 

905  Fools !    ev'n  in  common  Sleep  what  Cares  moleft  > 
What  Thoughts  for  Life,  or  Health,  difturb  our  Reft  ? 

For 
NOTES. 


Were  that  found  Sleep  eternal, 

it  were  Death  : 
Yet  the  firft  Atoms  then,  the 

Seeds  of  Breath, 
Are  moving  near  to  Senfe;  we 

do  but  fliake 
And  rouze  that  Senfe,  and  ftrait 

we  are  awake  : 
*rhen  Death  to  us,  and  Death's 

Anxiety 
Is  lefs  than  Nothing,  if  a  Lefs 

can  be : 
3?or  then  our  Atoms,  which  in 

Order  lay. 
Are  fcatter'd  from  their  Heap, 

and  puff'd  away ; 
And  never  can  return  into  their 

Place, 
When  once  the  Paufe  of  Life  has 

left  an  empty  Space.    Pryd. 

With  Garlands  crown'd*]  It 
was  the  Cuftom  of  the  Antients, 
as  well  Greeks  as  Latines,  at 
their  Feafts  and  Entertainments, 
not  only  to  ftrew  their  Rooms 
with  FJowers  :  but  themfelves, 
the  Guefts,  and  even  the  Wai- 
ters wore  Garlands  of  Flowers  on 
their  Heads  ;  And  this  they  did, 
fays  Pliny,  to  difpel,  by  the 
Fragrancy  of  the  Flowers,  the 
Vapours  and  Heavinefs,  that  pro- 
ceeded from  too  much  Drink- 
ing :  Crapulam  &  gravedines 
capitis,  impofitis  coronis,  olfa- 
i^ione  difcutiunt  :  lib.  21.  Nat. 
Hift.  cap.  1 9.  Nay,  even  the  ve- 
ry Goblets  were  ciiowa'd  likewife 
with  Garlands. 

Crateras  magnos  ftatuunt,  6l  Vi- 
na coronanc.    Virg, 


Ahd 

Turn  pater   Anchifes  liiagnum 

cratera  corona 
Induit,  implevitque  mero,  dec. 

Which  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
fome  do  the 

of  Homer  :  They  crown'd  Bowls 
withDrink  :  And  Bowls,fay  they, 
may  then  be  faid  to  be  crown'd 
with  Drink,  when  they  are  fiil'd 
fo  full,  that  the  Liquor  rifes  a- 
bove  the  Brims  of  the  Bowl  r 
And  this  we  call  a  Buriiper,  from 
the  Wine's  fwelling  higher  than 
the  Brims  of  the  Glafs.  But  Ho- 
mer may  as  well'  be  conftruedj 
they  crow n'd  Bowls  of  Drink,  as 
Bowls  with  Driiik.  It  is  evident 
too  from  feveral  Places  in  Scri- 
pture, that  Garlands  were  like- 
wife  in  great  Ule  am.ong  the  Jews 
at  their  Feafts,  efpecially  their 
Nuptials:  Ifa,^!.  lo.  The  La- 
tin reads,  like  a  Bridegroom 
crown'd  with  Garlands,  Wifd* 
2.8.  Ezek.  12.  i^.  Lam.  5.  25. 
Ecfilef.  32.  I.  &CC, 

899.  All  the  Delights,  &c.] 
We  find  fomething  to  the  fame 
Purppfe  in  Petronius,  where  he 
defcribes  the  Banquet  of  Trimal- 
chio,  who,  when  a  Servant  had 
hroiight  in  a  lilver  Skeleton,  ajid 
fet  it  on  the  Table,  cry*d  out  ^ 

I-ieu,   heu  nos  niiferos  I     q^am 
totus  hdmuncio  nihil  eft  : 

M  m  Sic 


%^6 
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for  M£ft  eternally  tiiight  ftiil  fleep  on,' 

Free  from  fuch  Cares,  their  Reft  difturb'd  with  none 

Yet  then  the  Mind  is  well,  'tis  whole,  itlives^  ': 

910  And  aptly  moves,  nay,  and  almoft  perceives ;  J 

Small  Strokes  will  wake  the  Man,  and  he  revives.      J 
Then  Dsa'Th,  if  there  can  be  a  Lefs  than  Leastp, 
Is  troubled  lefs  with  anxious  Cares,  than  Rest. 
Becaufein  Death  few  Parts  of  Mind  remain; 

915  And  he  that  fleeps  in  Death,  ne'er  wakes  againj 
But  now  if  Nature  fhould  begin  to  fpeak. 
And  thus  with  loud  Complaints  our  Folly  check : 
Fond  Mortal j  what's  the  Matter  thou  doft  Idgh  ?     • 
Why  all  thefe  Fears,  becaufe  thou  once  muft  die^ 

^lo  Muft  once  fubmit  to  ftrong  Mortality  ? 


Fo 


NOTES, 


Sid  cnmits  cuncli,  poftquam  nos 

auferet  orcus  : 
Ergo  vivdniilSj   dum    licet  efCe 

bene. 

AiicJ  the  old  Epicurean  Epigram 
gives  the  fame  Advice  ; 

Cum  te  mortalem  noris,  pr^eTen- 

tibus  exple 
Deliciis  animum  :    poft  mortem 
nulla  voluptas. 

To  which  I  add  the  following 
Lines  out  ofAnacreon,  as  they 
^re  I'ender^d  by  Cowley  : 

Crown  me  with  Rofes  whilf^  I 

live  •, 
Kow  your  Wines  and  Ointments 

give : 
After  Death  I  Nothing  crave  n 
let  me  alive  my  I>leafures  have:  > 
All  are  Stoicks  in  the  Grate.    J 

tut  St.  Jerome,  writing  againft 
iiovinianus,  blames  thefe  incon- 
Jderate  Revellers  in  thefe  Words. 
lvlanduca,&:  bibe-,&:  fi  tibi  placet, 
csfm  Ifraele  lude  confufgens,  & 
csanito  j  Manducemus  &  biba- 
fnus ,  eras  enim  moriemur. 
^anducet  &  bibat,  qui  poft  ci- 
l)Os  expediat  interituni ',  qui  cum 
Epicure  dicit  :  Poft  mortem  ni- 
y  I  eS,  &  mors  ipfa  nihil  eft* 


916.  But  now,  6ccJ    That  hi 
Difputation  againft  the  Fear  c 
Death  may  be  the  liiore  efficaci 
ous,  theiPoetjin  thefe  29.  v.  intro 
duces  Nature  fpeakirtg^  and  thu 
ftrengthens    his   Arguments  b) 
the  Authority  of  the  Perfon  that 
fpeaks.    If  thou  haft  met  wit! 
CrolTcs  and  Afflidions,    if  th] 
whole  Life  has  been  one  conti 
nu'd  Courfe  atid  Series  of  Adver 
fities,     lay?  down   thy    Burden 
Wretch,  and  Icarn  at  laft  to  fuf 
fer  Eafe :    If  thou  haft  been  pro 
fperous,  and  led   a  Life  of  J03 
and  Pleafure,  go  away  content 
with  the  bounteous  Bleffings    j 
have  given  thee.  Expe^  no  new 
There  is  a    Viciffitude    of  al 
Things,   as   well  as  of    Time! 
and    Seafons  :    the  fame  always 
fucceed  the  fame*     If  Age  haj 
not  yet  weakened  and  impaired 
thy  Strength    and  Vigour,   ycJ 
thou  haft  enjoyed  all  the  good 
Things  that  I  can  give  thee :  and 
if  thou  art  worn  out  with  Years, 
why  doft  thou  dread  and  delay 
to  dy  r    Let  us  fuppofe,  fays  Lu- 
cretius ; 

. — —Gfeat  Natures  Voi^e  ihotildl 


call 
To  thee,  or  me,  or  any  of  us 

all  i 

Whai 
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For  if  the  Race,   thou  haft  already  run, 

Was  pleafant ;  if  with  Joy  thou  faw'ft  rhe  Sun  ; 

If  all  thy  Pleafures  did  not  f»ars  thy  Mind , 

As  thro*  a  Sieve  j  but  left  fome  Sweets  behind  ; 

925  Why  doft  thou  not  then,  like  a  thankful  Gueft/ 
Rife  cheerfully  from  Life's  abundant  Feaft, 
And  with  a  quiet  Mind  go  take  thy  Reft? 
But  if  all  thofe  Delights  are  loft  and  gone. 
Spilt  idly  all,  and  Life  a  Burden  grown  ; 

930  Then  why,  fond  Mortal,  doft  thou  ask  for  more, 
Why  ftilldefire  t'  increafe  thy  wretched  Store, 
And  wifli  for  what  muft  wafte  like  thofe  before  ? 
Not  rather  free  thy  felf  from  Pains  and  Fear, 
And  end  chy  Life,  and  necefTary  Care  ? 

935  My  Pleafures  always  in  a  Circle  run. 
The  fime  returning  with  the  yearly  Sun; 
And  thus,  tho'  thou  doft  ftill  enjoy  thy  Prime  ; 
And  tho*  thy  Limbs  feel  not  the  Rage  of  Time - 
Yet  I  can  find  no  new,  no  frefli  Delight  ; 

940  The  fame  dull  Joys  mtift  vex  the  Appetite, 


Altho' 


-N  O  r  E  S. 


\^h4t  doft  thou  mean,  ungrateful 

Wretch,  thou  vain. 
Thou  mortal  Thing,  thu?  idly 

to  complain. 
And    figh,  and    fob,  that   thou 

flialt  be  no  more  ? 
For,  if  thy  Life  were  pleafant 

heretofore, 

If  all  the  bounteous  Bleflings 

I  could  give, 
Thou  haft  enjoy'd  ;  if  thou 

haft  known  to  live  ; 
And  Pleafure  not  leak'd  thro 

thee,  like  a  Sieve  : 

Why  doft  thou  not  give  Thanks, 

as  at  a  plenteous  Feaft, 
Cramb'd  to  theThroat  with  Life, 

and  rife,  and  take  thy  Ref¥f 
But   if  my   Bleffmgs  thou  haft 

thrown  away  ; 
If  indigefted  Joys  pafs'd  thro', 

and  would  not  ftay  ; 
Why  doft  thou  wifli  for  more  to 

fquander  ftill  ? 
J^Wflj^^vowrt  a  IfOad,  a  real 

4*U 


And  I  would  a{l  thy  Cares,  an4 

Labours  end ; 
Lay  down  thy  Burden,  Fool,  an4 

know  thy  Friend  : 
To  pleafe  thee,  I  have  eiupty'd  ^ 

all  my  Store  ;  / 

I  can  invent,  an^  can  fupply  C 

no  more  ;  jr 

But  run  the  Round  again,  the\ 

Round  I  ran  before.    Dryd.*' 

925.  Why  doft,  &C.3  Horace 
has  imitated  this  PalTage,  Sat.  j, 
lib.  I.  v  - 

Unde  fit  uj:  rarp,    qui  fc   vixjfl? 

beatum 
Dieat,  8c  exa<fto  contentus  tem^ 

pore  vit« 
Cedat,  uti  conviva  fatur,   repe? 

lire  queamus. 

9^9.  Yet  i  can  find,  &c.]  Me^ 
nippus  in  Lucian  asks  Chiron  thq 
Reafon,  why  he  chofe  to  dy, 
when  he  might  have  been  im^ 
mortal  ^  Chiron  ^nfwer'd  :  Be- 
caufc  in  Life  there  w^s  nothing 
new,  but  the  fgmc  Things  over 
and  QY§r  again  ;  which  ^ontinu^l 
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Altho'  thou  couldft  prolong  thy  wretched  Breath 
For  nupiVous  Years ;  much  more  if  free  from  Death. 
What  could  we  anfwer,  \vhat  Excufes  truft? 
We  muft  confefs  that  her  Reproofs  are  juft. 

9^5      But  if  a  Wretch,  a  Man  opprefs'd  by  Fate, 
Mourns  coming  Death,  and  begs  a  longer  Date  ; 
Him  She  more  fiercely  chides  :  Forbear  thy  Sighs, 
Thou  Wretch,  ceafe  thy  Complaints,  and  dry  thy  Eyes 
If  Old;  thou  haft  enjoy 'd  the  mighty  Store 

950  Of  gay  Delights;  and  now  canfttafte  no  more; 
But  yet  becaufe  thou  ftill  didft  ftrive  to  meet 
The  abfent,  and  contemn'dft  the  prefent  Sweet, 
Death  feems  unwelcome,  and  thy  Race  half  run  j 
Thy  Courfe  of  Life  feems  ended,  when  begun  ; 

955  And  unexpedied  hafty  Death  deftroys. 
Before  thy  greedy  Mind  is  full  of  Joys. 


Yet 


'NOTES. 


"^'iciflitude  had  cloy'd  me,  and 
freaced  in  my  Mind  a  Satiety, 
and  even  a  loathing  of  Life  : 

Thus  tho'  thou  art  not  broken 

yet  witji  Years ; 
Yet  ftill  the  felf-fame  Scene  of 

Things  appears  ; 
And  would  be  ever,  could'il  thou 

ever  live  : 
For  Life  is  ftill  but  Life  j  there's 

nothing  new  to  give.       Hryd, 

945.  But  if,  &C.1  Hitherto 
^Nature  has  only  gently  repri- 
manded thofe  who  are  never 
weary  of  living ;  She  now  in 
thefe  32.  v.  more  jGkarpiy  rebukes 
thofe ,  who  are  unmeafurably 
greedy  of  Life,  ev'n  tho'  it  be 
grown  a  Burden  to  them  :  efpe- 
cially  the  ag'd,  who  are  become 
incapable  of  enjoying  the  Plea- 
fures  of  this  World.  As  in  a 
Theatre,  fo  in  this  Life,  each 
>lan  has  his  Part  to  play  :  and 
the  old  have  no  more  right  to 
live;  than  a  Player  has  to'^tarrv 
on  the  Stage,  after  he  has  acted 
his  Part :  Be  gone,  fays  ilie,  de- 
crcpid  Sot,  thou  who  haft  out- 
liv'd  Content  and  Pieafure,  and 
art  grown  covetous  of  Pain. 
Thou  haft  nothing  •  more  to  do 


here;  therefore  dy  as  foon  as 
thou  canftj 

And  leave  thofe  Joys,   unfuiting 

to  thy  Age, 
To  a  freili  Comer,   and  refign 

the  Stage. 
All    Things,      like  thee,    have 

Times  to  rife  and  rot  °, 
And  from  each  others  R  uin  are 

begot: 
For  Life  is  not  confin'd  to  him 

or  thee ; 
Tis  giv'n  to  all  for  Ufe,  to  none 

for  Property.  Dry  do 

What  doft  thou  fear  ?  In  the  Fa- 
bles of  the  Poets  there  is  not  one 
Syllable  of  Truth  ;  but  the  Li- 
ving fuifer  thofeiTorments,which 
they  dread  in  Futurity  : 

For  all   the  difmal  Tales,   that 
Poets  tell, 

Ar^verify'd  on  Earth5and  not  m 
Hell. 

Confider  former  Ages  paft  and 
gone, 

Whofe   Circles  ended  long  ere 
thine  begun : 

Then  reli  me,    Fool,  what  Part 
in  thei^  thou  haft  ? 

Thus  may'ft  thou  judge  th§.  fu- 
ture by  the  Paft  : 
-•■         •         '     ■  What 
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Yet  leave  thefe  Toys,  that  not  befit  thy  Age; 

New  Adlors  now  come  on  ;  refign  the  Stage. 

If  thus  fhe  chides,  I  think  'tis  well  enough : 
}6o  I  think  'tis  nothing,  but  a  juft  Reproof: 

For  rifing  Beings  ftill  the  old  purfue. 

And  take  their  Place  ;  old  die,  and  frame  the  new: 

But  fiothing  finks  to  Hell,  and  fulph'rous  Flames, 

The  Seeds  remain  to  make  the  future  Frames : 
•65  All  which  fliall  yield  to  Fate,  as  well  as  thou  ; 

And  Things  fell  heretofore  ev'n  juft  as  now  : 

And  ftill  decaying  Things  fliall  new  produce  s 

For  Life's  not  given  to  poffefs,  but  ufe. 

Thofe  Ages,  that  in  long  Poflellion  ran, 
>7o  And  meafur'd  hafty  Time,    ere  we  began  ; 

What  are  they  all  to  us  ?  From  this  think  farther  on  5 

And  what  is  Time  to  us,  when  Life  is  gone  ? 

Befides;  what  dreadful  Things  in  Death  appear? 

What  tolerable  Caufe  for  all  our  Fear  ? 
?75  What  fad,  what  difmal  Thoughts  do  bid  us  weep  ? 

Death  is  a  quiet  State,  and  foft  as  Sleep. 

And  all,  which  we  from  Poets  Tales  receive. 

As  done  below,  we  fee,  ev'n  whilft  alive. 


No 


NOTES. 


What  Horroup  feeft  thou  in  that 

quiet  State  ? 
What  Bugbear  Dreams  to  fright 

thee  after  Fate  ? 
No   Ghofts,    no  Goblins,   that 

ftill  Paffage  keep  ; 
But  all  is  there  ferene,  in  that  e- 

ternal  Sleep.  Dryd. 

957.  Yet  leave.  Sec.']  That  is, 
Be  content  to  leave  thofe  De- 
lights, of  which  thou  haft  en- 
ioy'd  thy  Share,  and  art  no  lon- 
ger able  to  tafte  :  To  this  pur- 
pofe  fays  Horace, 

!  Vivere    fi   re6ie  nefcis ,   decede 

peritis  i 
i  Lufifti  fatis,    cdifti  fatis,   atq; 
•  bibifti  ;  ^ 

i  Tempus  abire  tibi  eft. 

lib.  2.  Ep.  2. 

977.  And  all,  Sec]  Here  the 
Poet,  that  he  may  intirely  deli- 
ver chc  Minds  of  Men  from  the 


Fear  of  Death,  endeavours  to 
perfuade,  that  there  are  no  Pu- 
nifliments  after  this  Life.  And  to 
this  end  he  employs  the  follow- 
ing 48.  V.  to  explain  the  Fables 
of  the  Poets  :  that  of  Tantalus 
in  5.  V.  of  Tityus  in  ii.  v.  of 
Sifyphus  in  10.  V.  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Danaus  in  10.  v.  of  the 
Furies,  Cerberus,  Sec.  in  12.  v. 
For  thofe  Fables,  fays  he,  are 
meant  of  the  living  :  For  Tan- 
talus is  the  fuperftitious  Man  : 
Tityus,  he  who  is  a  Slave  to  his 
Lufts,  or  inordinate  Defires :  Si- 
fyphus reprefents  him,  who  ia 
vain  aims  at  Sovereignty,  and 
never  attains  his  Wiili  :  The 
Daughters  of  Danaus  are  the  A- 
varitious,  whofe  Thirft  of  Riches 
is  never  fatisfy'd  :  As  for  Cer- 
berus, the  Furies,  &c.  we  are  to 
deem  them  to  be  the  Executio- 
tioners,  that  inflid  the  Punifli- 
ments  on  Malefactors ;  or  ra- 
cier the  Confcieace  of  thje 
Quilty, 
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No  Wretched  T^xt  ^  LZf  s,  as  Stories  tell 

980  Looks  up,  and  dreads  th'  impending  Stone  in  Hell : 
But  heavy  Weights  of  fuperftitious  Care  5 

Opprefs  the  living  ;    they  difturb  us  here,  : 

And  force  us  Chance,  and  future  Ills  to  fear,  ^ 

K 
NOTES. 

Guilty,  which  is  the  greateft  of  s  He  catches  at  the  Scream  wit 


all  Tormenters 

979.  No  wretched,  &c.]  In 
thefe  5.  V.  he  explains  the  Fable 
of  Tantalus,  King  of  Phrygia, 
the  Son  of  Jupiter,  by  the  Nymph 
Plote,  and  Grandfather  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus.  He , 
when  he  treated  fome  of  the 
Gods,  to  make  Tryal  of  their 
Divinity,  ferv'd  up  his  own  Son 
Pelops  to  the  Table  :  But  all  the 
Gods,  except  Ceres,  who  eat  a 
Shoulder,  abftain'd  from  tafting 
of  the  Dilh  ;  and  to  punifli  the 
Father  for  his  flagitious  Cruelty, 
threw  him  into  Hell,  to  be  tor- 
niented  with  eternal  H  unger  and 
Thirft.  For  he  is  feign'd  to  be 
fet  up  to  the  Chin  in  the  River 
Bridanus,  and  to  have  Apples 
hanging  about  his  Head  ;  but 
not  to  be  admitted  either  to 
drink  of  the  Water,  or  cat  of  $he 
Apples.  The  Mythologifts  ge- 
nerally interpret  this  Fable,  of 
the  Avaritious,  who  have  not 
the  Soul  to  make  ufe,  even  of 
|:heir  paternal  Eftates.  Thus 
Horat.  lib.  i.  Serni.  Sat.  i. 

Tantalus  k  labyis  fitiens  fugien- 

tia  captat 
Humina.    Quid  rides?   mutato 

nomine,  de  te 
tabula  narratur,  congeftis  undi- 

que  faccis 
Indormis    inhians,   8c  tanquam 

parcere  facris 
Cogcris,  aut  pidlis  tanquam  gau- 

dere  Tabeilis. 

Which  Cowley  has  thus  rcn- 
der'd : 

In  a  full  Floud  ftanda  Tantalus, 

his  Skin 
Wa-^i*d  o'er  in  v^inj  for  ever  dr^ 

within. 


greedy  Lip?, 
From    his    touch'd 


tl: 


Mouth 

wanton  Torrent  flips. 
You    laugh  ?     yet    change   tl: 

Name,  ^his  Fable  is  thy  Story 
Thou   in   a     Flood    of  ufelei 

Wealth  doft  glory  ; 
Which  thou  canfl:    only  toud 

but  never  tafl;e. 
Th'  Abundance  ftill,and  ftill  th 

Want  does  laft. 


Macrobius  in  Somn.  Scip.  lil 
I.  cap,  10.  Antequam  iludiur 
Philofophi.^  circa  Natura:  inqui 
ficionem  ad  tantum  vigoris  ado 
lefceret,  qui  per  diverfas  gente 
au(flores  confliituendis  facris  ce 
remoniarum  fuerunt,  aliud  efl^ 
inferos  negaverunt,  quam  ipf 
corpora,  quibus  inclufa:  animj 
carcerem  foedum  tenebris,  horri 
dum  fordibus,  &  cruore  patiun 
tur :  hoc  anim«  fepulchrum 
hoc  Ditis  concava,  hoc  infero 
vocaverunt,  &  omnia,  qux  illi 
eflfe  credidit  fabulofa  perfuafio 
in  nobifmetipfis,  &  in  ipfis  hu 
manis  corporibus  aflignare  conat 

funt. iilos  aiunt  epulis  an 

te  ora  pofitis  excruciari  fame,  & 
inedia  tabefcere,  quos  magis  ma 
gifque  acquirendi  defiderium  co 
git  praefentem  copiam  non  vide- 
re:  qui  in  affluentil  inopes,  e- 
gefl:atis  mala  in  ubertate  pati- 
untur ;  nefcientes  parta  refpi- 
cere,  dum  egent  habendis.  But 
Lucretius  reprefents  the  Fable  of 
Tantalus  otherwife,  and  inter- 
prets it  in  a  different  manner  2 
telling  us  that, 


looks 


up 


with 


No    Tantalus 

fearful  Eye, 
Or  dreads  th'  impending  Roclc 

%o  gxuih  hxm  fr9,fl^  o^i^igh  : 
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'Sottrrvs  there  is  by  the  Eagle  torn : 
985  No  new  Supplies  of  Liver  ftill  are  born : 
For  grant  him  big  enough,  that  all  the  Nine, 
Thofe  Poets  Acres,  bis  vaft  Limbs  confine 
To  narrow  Bounds  ;  but  let  him  fpread  o'er  all. 
And  let  his  Arms  clafp  round  the  watry  Ball  5 
990  Yet  how  could  he  endure  eternal  Pain  ? 
And  how  his  eaten  Liver  grow  again  ? 

NOTES. 


7.Jt 


But 


But  fear  of  Chance  on  Earth  di- 

fturbs  our  eafy  Hours  ; 
Or  vain  imagin'd  W  rath  of  vain 
■     '         *  Dryd. 


imagin'd  Pow'rs. 


Where  we  fee  he  follows  their  O- 
pinion,  who  fey,  that  a  Stone  is 
nanging  over  the  Head  of  Tan- 
talus in  Hell,  the  fail  of  which 
be  perpetually  dreads  :  Thus  too 
Euripides  in  Oreftes : 

nfov 

984.  No  Tityus,  ^c.  In  thefe 
II.  V.  he  defcribes  the  Puniih-^ 
ment,  and  explains  the  Fable  of 
Tityus,  the  Son  of  Jupiter  by 
Elara,  Daughter  of  Orchome- 
nus  j  He  attempted  to  ravilli  La- 
tona,  the  Mother  of  Apollo,  who 
JcilPd  him  with  his  Arrows,  and 
fent  him  into  Hell,  where  a  Vul- 
ture is  continually  digging  into 
his  Liver,  and  feeding  upon  it, 
which  neverthelefs  grows  as  faft 
as  the  Vulture  devours  it.  He 
is  feign'd  to  have  been  of  fo  enor- 
mous a  Size,  that  when  he  lay 
downj  his  Body  cover'd  no  iefs 
than  nine  Acres  of  Ground  : 
Thus  Ovid.  Metani.  4.  v*  457, 

Vifcera  prs^bebat  Tityus  lanian- 

da,  novemque 
Jugeribus  diftentus  erat.«— _ 

'  And  Virgil  ^n.  6,  y.  595. 
Nee  non  &  Tityon,  Terr«  om- 
niparentis  Alumnum, 


Cernere  erat,  per  tota  novem 

cui  -jugera  corpus 
Porrigitur ;    roltroque  immanis 

vultur  obunco 
Immortale  jecur  tundens,  foecun- 

daque  p«nis 
Vifcera,  rimaturque  epulis,  ha- 

bitatq^e  fub  alto 
Pedore  :  nee  fibris  retjuies  datu* 

ulla  renaCis. 

There   Tityus  was  to  fee,  who 

took  his  Birth 
From  Heav'n  ;  his  Nurfing  from 

the  foodful  Earth  : 
Here  his  giganticlc  Limbs,  with 

large  Embrace, 
Infold    nine  Acres   of  infernal 

Space  : 
A  rav'nousVuIture,  in  his  open'd 

Side,  ^ 

Her  crooked  Beak,   and    cruel 

Talons  try'd  •, 
Still  for  the  growing  Liver  dig'd 

his  Breaft ; 
His  growing  Liver  iliii  fupply'd 

the  Feaft  :  ^^  ' 

Still  are  his  Entrails  fruitful  to 

their  Pains  j 
Th'    immortal   Hunger    lafts , 

th'  immortal    Food   remains. 
Dryd. 

But  Lucretius  teaches  that  this 
is  meerly  a  Fable  of  the  Poets, 
and  that 

No  Tityus,  torn  by  Vultures, 

lies  in  Hell ; 
Nor   could  the  Lobes  of  his' 

rank  Liver  fwejl 
To  that  prodigious  Maft   for^ 

their  eternal  Meal ; 

Not 


I? 
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But  he*s  the  T/  r  rv  5  here,  that  lies  opprefs*d 
With  vexing  Love,  or  whom  fierce  Cares  moleft: 
Thefe  are  the  Eagles  that  ftill  tear  his  Breaft. 

He's  SisYpHvs,   that ftrives  with  mighty  Pain 
To  ^et  fome  Offices,  but  ftrives  in  vain  ; 
Who  poorly,  meanly  begs  the  Peoples  Voice  ; 


995 


But  ftill  refus*d,  and  ne'er  enjoys  the  Choice: 
NOTES. 


For 


Kot  tho'  his  monftrous  Bulk 

had  cover 'd  o'er 
Kine  fpreading  Acres,  or  nine 

thoufand  more  ; 
Not  tho'  the  Globe  of  Earth 

had  been  the  Giant's  Floor. 
Nor  in  eternal  Torments  could 

he  lie ; 
Nor  could  his  Corps  fufficient 

Food  fupply : 
But  he's  theTityus,  who  by 

Love  opprefs'd, 
Or  tyrant  Paffioi^  preying  on 

his  Breaft, 
And  ever-anxious  Thoughts  is 

robb'dofReft.    Dryd. 

And  this  Opinion  of  Lucretius 
is  confirm'd  by  Servius,  who,  on 
the  above-cited  Paflage  of  Virgil, 
fays :  Sane  de  his  omnibus  rebus 
mire  reddidit  Lucretius,  dc  con- 
£rmat  in  noftra  efTe  vita  omnia, 
quae  finguntur  de  Inferis.  Dicit 
cnim  Tityum  amorem  effe,  hoc 
eft  Libidinem,  qu^,  fecundum 
Phylicos  Sc  Medicos,  in  jecore 
eft,  ut  Rifus  in  Splene,  Iracundia 
in  Felle,  Sec,  And  Macrobius  is 
of  the  fame  Opinion  j  when  he 
fays ;  Vulturem  jecur  immor- 
tale  tundentem  nihil  aliud  intel- 
Jigi  voluerunt  (veteres)  quam 
tormenta  confcientia; ,  obnoxiie 
flagitio,  vifcera  interiora  riman- 
tis,  Sc  ipfa  vitalia  indefefTa  ad- 
mifli  fceleris  adnfonitione  lani- 
antis,  feniperque  curas,  fi  forte 
requiefcere  tentaverint,  excitan- 
tis,  tanquam  fibris  renafcentibus 
inhicrendo,  nee  ulla  fibi  mife- 
ratione  parcehtis  ;  lege  hac,  qua 
fe  judice  nemo  nocens  abfolvitur, 
ncc  de  fe  fuam  poteft  vitare  fen- 
lensiam.  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i. 


cap.  10.    And  with  this  agrees 
the  Epigram  in  Petronius : 

Qui  vultur   jecur  ultitniifn  per- 

errat, 
Et  pectus  trahit,  intimafque  ii- 

bras, 
Non   eft   quem  timidi   vocant 

Poets, 
Sed    cordis    mala,  livor   atqug 

luxus. 

Prometheus  too  is  faid  ty  fome 
to  fuffer  the  like  Punifhment. 

995.  He's  Sifyphus,  &c.]  In 
thefe  10.  V.  he  explains  the  Fable 
of  Sifyphus,  the  Son  of  ^olus, 
who  for  infefting  Attica  with  his 
Robberies,  was  llain  by  Thefeus, 
King  of  the  Athenians :  In  whofe 
Honour  the  Greeks  feign'd  that 
Sifyphus  was  condemned  in  Hell 
to  roul  a  Stone  to  the  Top  of  a 
Mountain,  which ,  when  with 
great  labour  he  had  forc'd  it 
up,  tumbled  down  again ,  fc 
that  he  was  always  to  begin  his 
Task  anew  :    But  Lucretius  fayS; 

The  Sifyphus  is  he,  whom  Noife 
and  Strife 

Seduce  from  all  the  foft  Retreat: 
of  Life; 

To  vex  the  Government,     di- 
fturb  the  Laiws ; 

Drunk  with  the  Fiimes  of  popu- 
lar Applaufe, 

He  courts  the  giddy  Crowd  tc 
make  him  great, 

And  fweats,  and  toils  in  vain  tc 
mount  the  fov'raign  Seat ! 

For  ftill  to  aim  at  Pow'rjand  ftil) 
to  fail, 

Ever  to  ftrive,  *nd  never  to  pre- 
vail, 

Wh.!t 
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Forftill  to  feek,  and  ftillin  Hopes  devour,' 
1000  And  never  to  enjoy  the  long'd  for  Pow'r, 

What  is  ir,  but  to  roul  a  weighty  Stone 

Againft  the  Hill ;  which  ftrait  will  tumble  down  > 

Almoft  at  Top,  it  muft  return  again. 

And  with  fwift  Force  roul  thro'  the  humble  Plain. 
[005      Laftly,  fince  Nature  feeds  with  gay  Delight, 

And  never  fills  the  greedy  Appetite  ; 

Since  ev*ry  Year,  with  the  returning  Springs, 

She  new  Delights,  and  Joys,  and  Pieafures  brings; 

And  yet  our  Minds,  amidft  this  mighty  Store, 
[  01  o  Are  ftill  unfatisfy'd,  and  wifli  for  more : 

Sure  this  they  mean,  who  teach  that  Maids  below 

Do  idle  Pains,  and  Calre,   and  Time  beftow. 

In  pouring  Streams  into  a  leaky  Urn, 

Which  flow  as  faft  again,  as  faft  return. 


The 


NOTES. 


A^hat  is  it,  but,  in  Reafons  true 

Account, 
To  heave  the  Stone  againft  the 

rifing  Mount  j 
vVhich,    urg'd,     and    laboured, 

and  forc'd  up  with  Pain, 
tlecoils,     and    rouls  impetuous 

down,    and  fmokes  along  the 

Plain?  Dryd. 

And  Macrobius,  in  the  Place  laft 
cited,  agrees  with  Lucretius  in 
:his  Opinion,  and  fays  :  Saxum 
ngens  volvere  ineificacibus  labo- 
•iofifque  conatibus,  vitam  teren- 
:es,  atram  filicem  lapfuram  fem- 
>er  &  cadenti  fimilem,  illorum 
;apitibus  imminere,  qui  arduas 
poteftates,  &  infauftam  ambiunt 
Tyrannidem,  nunquani  line  ti- 
tnore  vicfturi,  &  cogentes  fubje- 
iflum  vulgus  odilTe,  Hum  metuat, 
jfemper  fibi  videntur  exitium, 
Iquod  merentur  excipere. 
j  1005.  Laftly,  &c.]  In  thefe 
lie.  V.  the  Poet  explains  the  Fa- 
jbleof  the  fifty  Daughters  of  Da- 
naus,  King  of  the  Ar gives,  who 
were  marry 'd  to  the  fifty  Sons  of 
their  Father's  Brother  TEgyfthus, 
,and  who  all  of  them,  except  only 
IClyteraneftra,    JuU'd  their  Huf- 


bands  in  one  Night :  Of  them 
the  Poets  fabled,  that  they  were 
doom'd  in  Hell  to  fill  a  leaky 
VefTel  with  Water.  See  Macro- 
bius in  Somn.  Scip.lib.  i.  cap.io. 
and  Horat.  Od.  2.  lib.  3.  But 
Lucretius  interprets  it  of  the 
Luxurious,  who  are  never  fill'd, 
or  fatisfy'd  with  the  Bleflings  of 
this  Life  ;  and  fays  : 

Then  ftill  to  treat  thy  ever-cra- 
ving Mind 

With  ev'ry  Bleffing,  and  of  ev'ry 
Kind, 

Yet  never  fill  thy  ravening  Ap- 
petite, 

Tho'  Years  and  Seafons  vary  the 
Delight  ; 

Yet  nothing  to  be  feen  of  all  the 
Store  •, 

But  ftill  the  Wolf  within  tlice 
barks  for  more  : 

This  is  the  Fable's  Moral,  which 
they  tell, 

Of  fifty  fooliHi  Virgins,  damn'd 
in  Hell 

To  leaky  Veflels,  which  the  Li- 
quour  fpill, 

To  Veffels  of  their  Sex,  which 
none  coubd  ever  fill.         Dryd. 


Nn 
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I o 1 5     The  Furies,  C  ehb  ervs,  black  HELL,and  Flames,' 
Are  airy  Families  all,  meer  empty  Names : 

But 
NOTES. 


1015.  The  Furies,  Sec,']  In 
thefe  12.  V.  he  teaches  that  there 
are  no  fuch  Things  as  the  Fu- 
ries, Cerberus,  nor  any  of  thofe 
Punifliments,  with  which  the 
Guilty  are  faid  to  be  tortur'd  in 
Helt :  and  indeed,  having  taught 
that  Souls  are  mortal,  it  of  ne- 
ccflity  follows,  that  there  are  no 
Puniiliraents  after  Death:  He 
therefore  interprets  all  thofe 
Things  to  be  meant  only  of  this 
Life,  and  fays,  that 

j^s  for  the  Dog,  the  Furies,  and 

.    their  Snakes, 

The    gloomy  Caverns,    and  the 

burning  Lakes, 
And  all  the  vain  infernal  Trum- 
pery, 
They  neither  are,  nor  were,  nor 

e'er  can  be ; 
But  here  on  Earth  the  guilty  have 

in  view. 
The  mighty    Pains    to  mighty 

Mifchiefs  due  : 
Hacks,    Prifons,    Poyfons,    the 

Tarpeian  Rock, 
Stripes,    Hangmen,    Pitch,    and 

fuifocating  Smoke ; 
And  laft,  and  moft,  if  thefe  were 

call  behind, 
Th'  avenging  Horrourof  acon- 

fcious  Mind, 
Whofe   deadly    Fear  anticipates 

the  Blow, 
And  fees  no  end  of  Punifliment 

and  Woe, 
But  looks  for  more  at  the  lafl 

Gafp  of  Breath  : 
This  makes  a  Hell  on  Earth,  and 

Life  a  Death. 

Dryd. 

To  this  purpofe  Cicero  in  his 
Oration  for  Kofcius  Amerinus 
fays  admirably  well  :  Nolitepu- 
tare,  quemaJmodum  in  FabuJis, 
eos,  qui  aljquid  impie  fcelerate- 
que  commifcrunt,  agirari  &  per- 
terreri  Furiarum  tedis  ardenti- 


bus .'  fua  quemque  fraus,  fuus 
terror  maxime  vexat,fuum  quem- 
que fcelus  agitat,  amentiaque  af- 
ficit,  fax  mai3B  cogitationes  con- 
fcientiaque  animi  terrent.  Has 
funt  impiis  aflidu^c  domeiticae- 
que  FurijB,  quse  dies  nodefque 
^arentum  pasnas  a  confceleratif- 
hmis  filiis  repetunr.  Do  not  fan-!, 
fy,  what  the  Fables  fay,  that 
Men,  who  have  committed  any 
impious  or  wicked  Adion,  are 
haunted  and  terrify 'd  with  the 
flaming  Torches  of  the  Furies : 
Every  Man's  own  Offences,  his 
own  Terrourchieflydifturb  him: 
Every  Man's  own  Wickednefs 
haunts,  and  makes  him  mad  : 
his  own  cruel  Thoughts,  and  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  own  Guilt 
terrify  him  :  Thefe  are  to  the 
impious  thofe  afliduous  and 
domeftick  Furies,  who  Day  and 
Night  require,  and  avenge  the 
Punifliments  of  the  Parents, 
of  their  moft  flagitious  Sons. 
And  Lacflantius  fays.  There  are 
three  Paflions  that  drive  Men 
headlong  into  all  Manner  of 
Wickednefs :  Anger,  Covetouf^ 
nefs,  and  Luft.  Therefore  the 
Poets  faid  there  are  three  Furies, 
that  torment  the  Minds  of  Men  : 
Anger  feeks  for  Revenge;  Cove- 
toufnefs,  for  Riches ;  and  Luflr, 
for  fcnfual  Delights.  Tres  funt 
Aifedus,  qui  homines  in  omnia 
facinora  pr^ecipites  agunt.Propte- 
reaPoet£B  tresFurias  efCe  dixerunt, 
qu£e  menteshominum  exagitant : 
ira  ultionem  defiderat,  cupiditas 
opes,  libido  voluptates.  De  vero 
Cultu,  cap.  19. 

The  Furies.]  They  were  three 
in  Number,  the  Daughters  of  the 
RiverAcheron,and  ofNight:  The 
Poets  feign'd  them  to  have  Snakes 
infl:ead  of  Hair,  and  to  be  the 
Inflidlers  of  the  Torments  in 
Hell :  and  alfo  that  they  always 
bore  flaming  Torches  and  Whips 

in 
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But  whilft  we  live,  the  Fear  of  dreadful  Pains 
For  wicked  Deeds,    the  Prifon,  Scourge,   and  Chains, 
The  Wheel,  the  Block,  the  Fire  affright  the  Mind, 
io2o  Strike  deep,  and  leave  a  conftant  Sting  behind. 

Nay, 
N  O  T  £  5. 


in  their  Hands.  Virgil  Jtneid.  6. 

Continuo  fontes  ultrix  accinda 

flagello 
Tifiphone  quatit  infultans,    tor- 

Yofque  finiftrd 
[ntentans  angues,    vocat  agmina 

fjeva  fotorum. 

And  V.  6o<,, 

•Furiarum  maxima  ju'xta 


Accubat- 
Exurgitque  facem  attollenSj    at- 
que  intonat  ore. 

Strait  o'er  the  guilty  Ghofts 

the  Fury  fliakes 
The    founding    Whip,      and 

brandiflies  her  Snakes; 
And  the  pale  Sinner  with  her 

Sifters  takes. 
The    Queen  of  Furies  by  their 

Sides  is  fet : 
—• — Her  hiffing  Snakes  Hie  rears. 
Toiling  her  Torch,    and  thun- 

dring  in  their  Ears,  Dryd. 

Cerberus]  He  is  feign'd  by 
the  Poets  to  be  a  Dog  with  three 
Heads,  that  guards  the  Gates  of 
Hell.  Apollodorusdefcribeshim 
with  three  Heads,  a  Dragon's 
Tail,  and  his  Back  ftuck  thick 
with  Serpents  Heads  of  feveral 
Sorts.  Hefiod,  in  Theogon. 
gives  him  fifty  Heads.  Virgil, 
JEneid.  6.  v.  417. 
Cerberus  hjec  ingens  latratu  reg- 

na  trifauci 
Perfonat,  adverfo  recuba  nsim- 

manis  in  Antro 
. -Horrere  videas  jam  colla 

colubris, 
' tria  guttura  pandens. 

•In  his  Den  they  found 


The 


SouLd^'  Porter  pf  the  Sty-un 


Grim  Cerberus,  who  foon  began 

to  rear 
His  crefted   Snakes,    and  arm'd 

his  briftling  Hair. 
Opening    his     greedy     grinning 

Jaws  he  gapes 
With  three  enormous  Mouths. 

Dryd. 

Thus  too  Horace,  Od.  II.  lib.  33 

Ceflltjmmanis  tibi  blandienti 

Janitor  aulse 
Cerberus ;   quamvis  furiale  cen- 
tum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus,atque 
Spiritus  teter,  faniefque  manec 
Ore  trilingui. 

1018.  The  Prifon,  &c.]  Here 
our  Tranllatour  has  chang'd  the 
Antients  Ways  ofpuniiliing  Cri^ 
minals  into  the  more  modern 
Puniiliments ;  he  takes  ro  No- 
tice of  what  Lucretius  calls 


Horribilis  de  faxo  jasitu' 


deorfum  : 

Which  Dryden,  who  keeps  more 
clofe,  in  this  Place,  to  the  Ori-^ 
ginal,  renders,  the  Tarpeiaa 
Rocka  which  was  a  Precipice, 
from  whence  fuch  as  were  guilty 
of  Treafon  againft  the  State, 
were  thrown  down.  It  was  eall'd 
Mons  Tarpeius,  from  Tarpeia, 
a  Veftal  Virgin,  who  was  bury'4 
there.  This  was  ilie,  who  agreed 
with  the  Sabines  to  betray  the 
Capitol  to  them,  provided  they 
would  give  her  what  they  wore 
on  their  left  Arms ;  which  ?hey 
promis'd  to  do  ;  She  meant  theig 
Bracelets;  but  they  had  no  foon* 
er  enter'd  the  Capitol  by  hep 
Means,  than  they  fell  to  th^o^s^ 
ing  their  Targets  upon  her, 
v/hkh  inftantly  prefs'd  and  iva^i'' 
>?  n  §  lhe?'4 
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Nay,  thofe  not  felt,  the  Guilty  Soul  prcfents 
Thefe  dreadful  Shapes,  and  ftill  her  felf  torments, 
Scourges  and  Stings ;  nor  even  feems  to  know 
An  End  of  thefe,  but  fears  more  fierce  below, 
I  o% 5  Eternal  all.    Thus  fanfy 'd  Pains  we  feel. 
And  live  as  wretched  here,  as  if  in  Hell. 
£ut  more  to  comfort  thee. 


ther'd  her  to  Death.  Horace, 
lib.  I.  Satir.  6.  mentions  this 
PuniHiment : 


■Audes 


Dejicere  e  faxo  civcsj  aut  trade- 
re  Cadmo  ? 

I02I.  The  guilty  Soul,  &c.] 
Dryden,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Au- 
renge-Zebe,  has  an  excellent  De- 
fcription  of  the  tormenting  Ter- 
rours  of  a  guilty  Mind ',  and 
which  agrees  very  well  with  this 
PalFage  of  our  Authour : 

Severe    Decrees   may  keep   our 

'  Tongues  in  Awe  ; 
But  to  our  Thoughts  what  E- 

dicTt  can  give  Law  ? 
Ev'n  you  your  felf  to  your  own 

Breaft  ihall  tell 
Your  Crimes,     and  your   own 

Confcience  be  your  Hell  : 
Amidft  your  Train  this  unfeen 

Judge  will  wait  ; 
Examine  how  you  came  by  all 

your  State ; 
Upbraid  your   impious   Pomp  j 

and  in  your  Ear 
Will  hollow.  Rebel !  Traytour ! 

Murderer  ! 
Your  ill-got  Pow'r,  wan  Looks, 

and  Cares  iliall  bring  ; 
Known  but  by  Difcontent  to  be 

a  King : 
Of  Crowds  afraid,    yet  anxious 

when  alone. 
You'll  fit,  and  brood  your  Sor- 
rows on  a  Throne. 
And  Lee,   in  Mithridates,    fays 
iinely  : 

My  ugly  Guilt  flies  in  my  con- 

fcious  Face  ; 
And  I  am  vanquilh'd,  flain  with 

Bofom-War. 


N  0  T  £  5.  Confider, 

1027.  But  more,  &:c.]  In  thefe 
32.  V.  the  Poet  rebukes  that 
worthlefs  Race  of  Men,  who  feem 
to  think  themfelves  born  for  no 
other  purpofe,  than  to  indulge 
themfelves  in  Eafe  and  Pleafure, 
and  to  wafte  their  Days  in  Idle- 
nefs :  For  why  Ihould  fuch  Men, 
who  are  altogether  ufelefs  in  their 
Generation,  repine  at  their  being 
fubjecft  to  the  fame  Laws  and  ne- 
ceflity  of  Fate,  to  which  the  molt 
potent  Emperours,  Legiflatours, 
Founders  of  Cities,  the  greateft 
Wits,  and  the  moft  iUuftrious  in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  have  in  all 
times  been  fubjed,  and  forc'd  to 
fubmit.  Certainly  their  Condi- 
tion ought  to  be  worfe  ,  and 
yet  they  complain  of  its  be- 
ing equal.  Ancus  ,  fays  he  , 
Xerxes,  and  Scipio  dy'd  long  a- 
go.  All  the  Poets,  and  even 
Homer,  the  Prince  and  Father  of 
them  all ;  Democritus,  nay,  E- 
picurus  himfelf,  the  b^ft  of  all 
PhilofopherSjis  dead  :  Therefore 


When  Thoughts  of  Death  di- 

fturb  thy  Head, 
Confider,    Ancus,    Great   and 

Good,  is  dead  : 
Ancus,  thy  Better  far,  was  born 

to  die  : 
And  thou,    do'it    thou    bewail 

Mortality  ^  Dryd. 

Be  gone  then,  whofoever  thou  be, 
and  learn  not  to  deplore  the  In- 
evitablenefs  of  that  Deftiny  , 
which  fuch,  and  fo  great  Men,  e- 
fpecially  Democritus,  and  Epi- 
curus, have  willingly,  nay,  joy- 
fully undergone. 

I  ©28.  An- 
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I         Confider,  Anci/s  perifh'd  long  ago  : 

Anc-vs,  a  better  Man  by  much  than  thou: 
1030  Confider,  mighty  Kings  in  Pomp  and  State 
Fall,  and  inglorioufly  fubmit  to  Fate. 

Confider,  even  He,  that  mighty  He, 
Who  laugh'd  at  all  the  threat  ning  of  the  Sea; 
Who  chain'd  the  Ocean  once,  and  proudly  Jed 
io35  His  Legions  o*er  the  fetcer*d  Waves,  is  dead. 

5 
NOTES. 


^11 


CIPIO^ 


1028.  Ancus.]  Ancus  Martius : 
I  He  was  the  fourth  Kiiig  of  the 
\  Xomans,  and  Grandfon  of  Nu- 
ma  by  a  Daughter.  Of  him  Livy. 
Avitae  glori«  memor  :  medium 
eratin  eo  ingenium,  &  Numse 
&  Romuli  memor  :  cuilibet  fu- 
periorum  Regum  belli  pacifque 
ic  artibus  &  gloria  par.  He 
was  emulous  of  the  Glory  of  his 
Progenitors,  and  feem'd  to  have 
inherited  a  mix'd  temper  of 
Mind,  between  that  of  Numa, 
and  of  Romulus :  He  was  equal 
to  any  of  his  Predeceflbur  Kings 
in  the  Glory  and  Arts  both  of 
War  and  Peace.  Virgil  has  not 
omitted  to  make  Anchifes  fhcw 
him  to  ^neas  among  the  Race 
of  his  SuccelTours : 

. Quern   juxta  fequitur  ja- 

<ftantior  Ancus, 
Kunc  quoque  jam  nimium  gau- 

dens  popularibus  auris. 

Rn.6,  V.  815. 

For  he  obtained  the  Kingdom  by 
the  Favour  and  Voice  of  the 
People,as  well  as  of  the  Senatours. 
1029.  A  better  Man,  8>cz,']  Lu- 
cretius took  this  Thought  from 
Jlomer,  whofaySj 

oro MOV  d/^elvcoY* 

1.032.  Confider,  &c.]  In  thefe 
4.  V.  he  fpeaks  of  Xerxes,  the 
King  of  the  Perfians,  who  by 
laying  a  Bridge  over  the  Helle- 
fpont,  and  digging  a  Channel 
round   the    Mountain    Athoj, 


walk'd  over  the  Sea,  and  faiPd 
upon  Land,  as  Herodotus  in 
Polyhymn,  fays  of  him,Confider, 
fays  Lucretius, 

How  many  Monarchs,  with  their 

mighty  State, 
WhoruPd  the  World,  were  over- 

rul'd  by  Fate  ? 
That  haughty  King,  who  lorded 

o'er  the  Main, 
And  whofe  ftupendous    Bridge 

did  the  wild  Waves  reftrain, 
In  vain  they  foam'd,  in  vain  they 

threatened  Wreck, 
While  his  proudLegions  march'd 

upon  their  Back ; 
Him  Death,  a  greater  Monarch, 

overcame, 
Nor  fpar'd  his  Guards  the  more 

for  their  immortal  Name. 

Dryd. 

1033,  Who  laugh'd.  &c.]  Et 
contempfit,aquis  infultans,  mur- 
mura  Ponti,  fays  Lucretius,  al- 
luding, in  all  Appearance,  to 
what  the  fame  Herodotus  fays  of 
him  :  That  hearing  that  his 
Bridge  over  the  Heliefpont  was 
broken  to  Pieces  by  a  Storm, 
he  commanded  three  hundred 
Stripes  to  be  given  to  the  Waves, 
and  the  Sea  to  be  lafli'd,  and 
bound  in-Chains :  and  that  fome 
of  thofe,  who  wereorder'd  to  ex- 
ecute this  Sentence  feverely  chid 
and  reproach'd,  the  infolent  Sea 
in  thefe  Words  :  O  thou  fait  and 
bitter  Water;  thy  Lord  fends 
thee  this  Greeting  *,  and  inflids 
this  Punifliment  On  thee,  becaufe 
I  thou  haft  bafely  dpne  an  injury 

to 
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SctPi&,  that  Scourgie  of  C^itTfi^GE,    now  the 
Keeps  Pris'ner,  like  the  meaneft  common  Slave.  (Grave 

Nay,  greateft  Wits,  and  Poets  too,  that  give 
^Eternity  to  others,  ceafe  to  live  I 

N  O  T  J5  S, 


to  him,  who  never  gave  tjice  apy 
Provocalion.  But  know,  that  the 
Great  King  Xerxes  will  walk 
over  thee,  in  fpight  of  all  thoii 
canft  do  to  hinder  him.  /Tis 
with  good  K6afon  that  nt>  Man 
facrifices  to  thee,  fince  thou  art 
at  beft  but  a  bitter  and  deceitful 
Stream.  Manilius ,  lib.  I.  v. 
773«    .;..■■_'. 

Perfidis  &  vi^or  ftrirat  qui 
claffibus  asquor. 

Which  Creech  has  thus  para*- 
phras'd ; 

Kext  Perfia*s  Scourge,  who 
ftrew^d  the  joyful  Flood 

With  Xerxes  Fleet,  and  cheek'd 
the  growing  God  : 

Who  broke  his  Force,when  Nep- 
tune bore  the  Chain, 

And  prov'd  his  juller  Title  o'er 
the  Main. 

10^6.  Scipio.l  He  fpeaks  of 
p.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afncanus 
major,  who  in  the  Year  U.  C. 
543,  when  he  was  but  24  Years  ot 
Age3was,preferably  to  othersjfent 
into  Spain,  from  whence  lie  drove 
the  Carthaginians :  In  the  Year 
549.  he  was  made  Confiil,  and 
the  Year  following  fent  Procon- 
ful  into  Africa  :  v^rhere  having 
overcome  the  Carthaginians,  he 
oblig'd  Hannibal  to  return  out 
of  Italy  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
Countrey  :  having  fubdu'd  Car- 
thage, he  impos'd  a  Tribute  on 
the  Carthaginians,  and  made 
them  give  him  Hoftages :  for 
v^hich  he  was  furnam'd  Africa- 
nu3  :  He  was  allow'd  a  Tri- 
umph at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
Punick  War,  in  the  Year  553. 
Then  he  v/as  madg  Cenfor  in  the 


Year  55$.  and  agaiav  C^nful  in 
the  Year  ^6o»  He  was  thrice  1 
chofen  Prince,  or  Preiident  oi\ 
the  Senate.  He  went  Legate,  or 
Lieutenant  General,  in  the  Expe- 
dition againft  Antiochus,  King 
of  Syria,  which  was  commanded 
in  chief  by  his  Brother  Lucius, 
who  for  the  Vidory  he  obtain'd 
over  that  King,  was  furnam'd 
Aiiaticus.  Our  Scipio,  being  re- 
turnM  to  Rome,  was  accus'd  by 
the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  of 
having  taken  Money  of  Antio- 
chus to  procure  him  a  Peace ; 
and  thinking  it  unworthy  of  a 
Man  like  himfelf  to  be  prefent 
and  plead  in  his  own  Defence,  he 
went  to  Liternum  in  Campaniaj 
and  dy'd  there  about  the  Year 
5^7.  Tho' cur  Tranflatour  h^s 
omitted  it,  Lucretius  in  this 
Place  calls  him  Belli  fulmen,  the 
Thunderbolt  of  War  !  in  which 
he  Hiew'd  theWay  to  Virgil,  who 
^n.  6.  v.  482.  calls  both  the  Sci-^ ; 
pio's,  major  and  minor^^  j 


Duo  fulmina  Belli, 


Scipiadas. 
And  to  Cicero  lilcewife,  who  in 
his  Oration  for  Cornelius  Bal- 
bus,  fpeaking  of  others  of  the  i 
Scipian  Family^  fays :  Cum  duo  I 
fulmina  noftri  imperii  Cn.  & 
P.  Scipiones  fubito  in  Hifpania 
extindi  occidiflent.  And  Dry- 
den,  in  his  Tranflation  of  this 
Paflage,  was  careful  not  to  omit 
the  giving  him  that  Appella- 
tion : 

The  Roman  Chief,  the  Car- 
thaginian Dread, 

Scipio,   the    Thunderbolt  ofl 
War,  is  dead, 

And,  like  a  common  Slave, 
by  Fate  in  Triumph  led» 
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1 040  B  0  M  «  «,  their  Prince,  that  Darling  of  the  Niwi, 
(What.Tj;  0  i-  would  at  a  fecond  Fall  repine 
y  To  be  thus  fung?)  is  nothing  now  but  Fame  j 

« J  A  lafting,  far  diffused,  but  empty  Name. 
/  DEMOQt^iTvSfZS feeble  Age  came  on, 
1045  And  told  him  it  was  Time  he  fhould  be  gone^ 

NOTES, 


For 


The  other  was  the  Son  of  ^mili- 
us  Paulus  Maccdonicus,  who  was 
adopted  into  the  Cornelian  Fa- 
mily by  the  Son  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  Major,  and  call'd  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  ^milianus :  He 
tApk,  and  utterly  deftroy'd  Car- 
thage, in  the  third  and  laft  Pu- 
nJCK  War,  and  reduced  Africa 
»ito  the  Form  of  a  Roman  Pro- 
vince ;  for  which  he  triumphed, 
and  gain'd  the  Surname  of  Afri- 
canus  minor.  This  laft  was 
famM  for  his  Juftice,  as  well  as 
for  his  great  Knowledge  in  the 
Art  of  War ,  whence  the  Proverb, 
Scipione  juftior  &  militarior  : 
which  we  find  in  Tertullian's 
A-pologet.  chap.  2.  Lucius  Flo- 
ras, fpeaking  of  them  fays,  Fa- 
taie  Africa  nomen  Scipionum 
videbatur.  See  more  of  them  in 
Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Oro- 
fius,  Appian.  de  Bello  civil.  Lu- 
citis  Florus,  Aurelius  VicJlor,  & 
Eutropius. 

104.0.  Homer. J  Thus  too  Ma- 
nilius,  in  the  Beginning  of  his 
fecond  Book,  is  lavifli  in  the 
Praife  of  Homer,  and  having 
mention'd  the  chief  Arguments 
of  his  Poems,  concludes  with  a 
high  Charader,  and  ftyles  him. 
The  Fountain  of  all  Poetry  : 

' iCujus  ex  ore  profufos 

Omnis  Pofteritas  latices  in  car- 

mina  duxit, 
Amnemque  in  tenueis  aufa  eft 

deducere  rivos, 
Unius  foecunda  bonis. 


From  him  they  take,  from  him 

adorn  their  Themes ; 
And  into  little  Channels  cut  his 

Streams: 
Rich  in  his  Store  . 

Ovid  Amor,  lib,  3.  Eleg,  8.  to 
the  fame  purpofe, 

^  quo,  ceu  fonte  perenni, 

Vatum  Pierijs  ora  rigantur  aquis. 

And  Longinus,  de  Sublim.  Se<5l^. 
1 3.  fays,  that  not  only  Sterfiche- 
rus  and  Archilochus,  but  Hero- 
dotus the  Hiftorian,  and  Plato 
the  Philofopher,  owe  their  chief 
Beauties  to  Homer,  Lucretius 
therefore  with  good  Reafon , 
fpeaking  of  the  Inventers  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  fays  5 


Which  Creech  thus  renders  : 
■ From  whofe  abundant 


Spring, 

ucceeding  Poets  dra\ 
they  iing. 


the  Songs 


— Quorum  avus  Homerus 

Sceptra   potitus    eadem    fopitu* 
quiete  'ft. 

Upon  which  our  Trahflatour  ex- 
patiates ;  and  this  Thought, 
What  Troy,  &c.  is  taken  from 
Waller.  Dry  den  keeps  clofer  to 
the  Original,  and  renders  this 
Paflage  thus  : 

The  Founders  of  invented  Arts 

are  loft  ; 
And  Wits,  who  made  Eternity 

their  Boaft  : 
Where  nmv  is  Homer,  who  pof- 

fefs'd  the  Throne  ? 
Th'    immortal  Work  remains, 

the  mortal  Authour's  gone, 

1044:  Democritus.]  Of  whom 

fays  Lucretius,  Sponte  fua  letho 

caput  obtulit  obvius  ipfe.  Which 

Hermippus  in  Laertius  explains. 

Wlien 
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For  then  his  Mind's  brisk  Pow*rs  grew  weak ;  he  cry'dj 
I  will  obey  thy  Summons,  Fate,  and  dy'd; 

Nay,  Ep  icvRvs  Race  of  Life  is  run; 
That  Man  of  Wit ;  who  other  Men  outfhone, 
1050  As  far  as  meaner  Stars  the  mid-day  Sun. 

Then  how  dar'ft  thou  repine  to  die,  and  grieve  ; 
Thou  meaner  Soul,  thou  dead,  ev*n  whilft  alive? 
That  fleep'ft,  and  dreamTt  the  moft  of  Life  away  5 
Thy  Night  is  full  as  rational  as  thy  Day  ? 
1055  Still  vex'd  with  Cares,  who  never  underftood 
The  Principles  of  111,  nor  Ufe  of  Good : 
Nor  whence  thy  Cares  proceed  ;  but  reelTt  about 
In  vain  unfettled  Thoughts,  condemned  to  doubt. 
Did  Men  perceive  what  'tis  difcurbs  their  Reft,     p 
t-o6o  Whence  rife  their  Fears,   and  that  their  thoughtful^ 
Is  by  the  Mind's  own  nat'ral  Weight  opprefs'd.(Breafc3 

Did 
NOTES. 

When  Democritus  was  worn  out 
with  Age,  and  feem*d  to  be  near 
his  Death;  his  Sifter  was  one 
Day  complaining  to  him,  that  if 
he  ihould  chance  to  dy  h  t^  t^v 
Sgo-/uo(poei&)v  io{l>j,  cFeftivals  in 
Honour  of  Ceres^  flie  iliould  not 
be  able  to  perform  her  Vows  to 
that  Goddefs  :  but  he  bid  her 
take  heart,  and  bring  him  every 
Day  fome  warm  Loaves  of  Bread : 
by  fmelling  to  which  he  kept 
himfelf  alive  till  that  Solemnity 
was  at  end  :  Now  it  lafted  three 
Days,  and  when  they  were  paft 
dhV7roTA%  rov  ^;ov  •5>©rxix']o. 
Diog.  Laert.  lib.  9.  in  Vit.  De- 
moc.  And  thus,  to  ufe  the  Words 
of  Dryden, 


Democritus,  perceiving  Age  in- 
vade, 

His  Body  weaken'd ,  and  his 
Mind  decay'd, 

Obey'd  the  Summons  with  a 
chearful  Face ; 

Made  Hafte  to  welcome  Death, 
and  met  him  half  the  Race. 

Of  Democritus,  feemore,  v.  35<$. 
of  this  Book:     and    v.   335.'  of 
Book  IV. 

104.8.    Epicurus]      Of  whom 
fee  Book  I.  v.  88 .  and  the  begin- 


ning of  this  Book.  Our  Poet 
here  praifeshim,  as  far  excelling 
all  the  other  Wife :  and  yet,  fays 
he,  even  he  was  forced  to  fubmit 
to  Death : 

That  Stroke,    cv'n  Epicurus' 
could  not  bar, 

Tho'  he  in  Wit  furpafs'd  Man- ' 
kind,  as  far  | 

As  does  the  Mid-day  Sun  the 
Midnight  Star. 

Then  thou,  do'ft  thou  difdain  to 
yield  thy  Breath, 

Whofe  very  Life  is  little  more 
than  Death  ? 

More  than  one  Half  by  lazy 
Sleep  pofTeft; 

And,  when  awake,  thy  Soulj 
but  nods  at  beft. 

Day  -  Dreams  and  ficklyj 
Thoughts  revolving  in  thy 
Breaft. 

Eternal  Troubles  haunt  thy  an- 
xious Mind, 

Whofe  Caufe  and  Cure  thou  ne- 
ver hop'ft  to  find  : 

But  ftiil  uncertain,  with  thy  felf 
at  Strife, 

Thou    wander'ft    in  the  Laby- 
rinth of  Life.  l^^y^^- 

1059.  Did  Men,    Sec.']    The 

Poet  has  taught  before,   that  the 

Fear 
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Did  they  know  this,  as  they  all  think  they  know  ■ 
They  would  not  lead  fuch  Lives,  as  now  they  do  : 
Not  know  their  own  Defires,  but  feek  to  find 

1065  Strange  Places  out,  and  leave  this  Weight  behind. 
One,  tir'd  at  Home,  forfakes  his  (lately  Seat, 
And  feeks  fome  melancholy  clofe  Retreat ; 
But  foon  returns :    for,  prefs'd  beneath  his  Load 
Of  Cares,   he  finds  no  more  Content  abroad : 

1070  Others,  with  full  as  eager  Hafte,  retire. 
As  if  their  Fathers  Houfe  were  all  on  Fire, 
To  their  fmall  Farm  ;  but  yet,  fcarce  enter'd  there,' 
They  grow  uneafy  with  their  ufual  Care': 
Or,  feeking  to  forget  their  Grief,  iy  down 

1075  To  thoughtlefs  Reft,  or  elfe  return  to  Town  : 

Thus  they  all  ftrive  to  ftiun  themfelves :  in  vain,  7 
For  troublefome  He  fticks  clofe :  the  Cares  remain  5  S- 
For  they  ne'er  know  the  Caufe  of  ail  their  Pain  :  j 
Which  if  they  did,  how  foon  would  all  giv€  o'er 

1080  Their  fruitless  Toys,  and  ftudy  Nature  more? 

Thae 
N  o  r  B  s. 


Fear  of  Death  is  the  Fountain 
from  whence  proceeds  all  our  un- 
eafinefs  of  Mind  :  He  now  re- 
fnmes  that  Subjed:,  and  in  thefe 
26.Y.  teaches,  that  the  Tnconftan- 
cy  and  Tnftability  of  Men  pro- 
ceed from  no  other  Caufe.  Un- 
eafy in  Town,  they  go  into  the 
Countrey,  but  are  as  reftlefs 
there,  and  ftrait  return  to  Town. 
They  wifli  for  Things,  which, 
when  obtain'd,  they  loath.  Men 
in  all  Conditions  are  opprefs'd 
with  a  Load  of  Cares  and  Anxi- 
eties of  Mind,  becaufe,  wbere- 
cver  they  go,  they  carry  v/ith 
them  the  Fear  of  Death,  and  all 
the  uneafy  Wiilies  and  Defires 
that  fpring  from  it  :  But  would 
they  govern  themfelves  by  the 
Precepts  of  true  Philofophy,  that 
is  to  fay,  by  the  wife  Doctrine  of 
Epicurus ;  they  would  learn.that 
the  Soul  is  mortal  ;  and  every 
Man  v/ould  lay  dov;n  the  Load 
that  he  feels  fo  heavy. 

Oh  !  if  the  foolifli  Race  of  Man, 

who  find 
A  Weight  of  Cares,  ftill  preffing 

on  their  Mindj 


Could  find  as  well  the  Caufe  of 

this  Unreft, 
And    all    this    Burden,     lodg'd 

within  the  Breaft, 
Sure    they    would   change  their 

Courfe  :  not  live  as  now. 
Uncertain  what  to  wiHi,  or  what 

to  vow  : 
Uneafy  both  in  Countrey,   and 

in  Town, 
They  fearch  a  Place  to  lay  their 

Burden  down : 
One,  reftlefs  in  his  Palace,  walks 

abroad. 
And  vainly  thinks  to  leave  be- 
hind the  Load  ; 
But   Itrait  returns ;    for  he's  as 

reftlefs  there ; 
And  finds  there's  no  Relief  in. 

open   Air. 
Another  to  his  Villa  would  re- 
tire \ 
And  fpurs  as  hard,    as  if  it  were 

on  Fire  ; 
No  fooner  entered  at  his  Coun- 

trey-Door, 
But  he  begins  to  ilretch,    and^ 

yawn,  and  fnore ; 
Or  feeks  the  City,    which  he' 

hft  before. 

Oo  Thus 
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That  is  a  noble  Search,   and  worth  our  Care  j 
On  that  depends  eternal  Hope  or  Fear: 
That  teaches  how  to  look  beyond  our  Fate, 
And  fully  ftiews  us  all  our  future  State. 

1085      Our  Life  muft  once  have  End  :  in  vain  we  fly 
Purfuing  Fate  ;  ev'n  now,  ev'n  now  we  die. 
Life  adds  no  new  Delights  to  thofe  poffefs'd  ; 
But  iince  the  abfent  Pleafures  feem  the  beft. 
With  wing'd  Defire  and  Hafte  we  thofe  purfue  ; 

I o9oBut  thofe  enjoy'd  we  loath,    and  call  fornew. 

Life,  Life  we  wifh,  ftill  greedy  to  live  on  ;  p 

And  yet  what  Fortune  with  the  folFwing  Sun  > 

Will  rife,  what  Chance  will  bring,  is  all  unknown.    3 

What 
NOTES, 


Thus  ev'ry    Man    overworks 

his  weary  Will, 
To  fhun  himfelf,  and  to  iliake 

off  his  111; 
The  lliaking  Fit  returns,  and 

hangs  upon  him  ftill  : 
J^o    Profpecft    of  Repofe,     nor 

Hope  of  Eafe  : 
The  Wretch  is  ignorant  of  his 

Difeafe ; 
Which,   known,   would  all   his 

fruitiefs  Trouble  fpare  : 
For  he  would  know  the  World 

not  worth  his  Care  ; 
Then  would  he  fearch  more  deep- 
ly for  the  Caufe, 
And  ftudy  Nature  well,  and  Na- 
ture's Laws. 
For  in  this  Moment     lies  not 

the  Debate  ; 
But  on  our  future,    iixt,  eternal 

State ; 
That  never-changing  Statejwhich 

all  muft  keep, 
Whom    Death    has  doom'd  to 

everlafting  Sleep.  Dr>d. 


1085.  Our  Life,  &c.]  Laftly 
he  tells  us  in  thefe  1 5.  v.  That 
'tis  a  Folly  to  fly  from  what  we 
can  not  avoid  ;  and  to  be  fo  fond 
of  Life,  even  tho'  we  are  fure  to 
meet  with  no  new  Bleflings,  and 
that  the  longer  we  live,  the 
more  AfHitilions  we  iliall  under- 
go : 


Why  are  we  then  fo  fond  of  mor- 
tal Life, 
Befet  with  Dangers,   and  main- 

tain'd  with  Strife  i 
A  Life,  which  all  our  Care  can 

never  fave, 
One  Fate  attends  us,     and  one 

common  Grave. 
Befides,  we  tread  but  a  perpe- ' 

tual  Round  j 
We  ne'er  ft rike  out ;   but  beat  ( 

the  former  Ground  ; 
And  the  fame  maukifli  Joys  in 

the  fame  Track  are  found. 
For  ftill  we  think  an    abfent< 

Blefling  beft  ; 
Which  cloys,    and  is  no  Blef-i 

fing,    when  pofTeft ; 
A  new-arifing    Wiili  expels  it^ 

from  the  Breaft, 
The  feav'rifli  Thirft  of  Life  in- 

creafes  ftill: 
We  call  for  more  and  more,  and 

never  have  our  Fill : 
Yet  know  not  what  to-morrow 

we  ihall  try  : 
What  Dregs  of  Life  in  the  laft 

Draught  may  lie.  Dryd. 

1091.  Life,  Life  we  wiili,  &c.] 
To  this  very  Purpofe,  Dryden, 
in  the  Tragedy  of  Aurenge- 
Zebe,  after  his  inimitable  Man- 
ner : 
When  I  confider  X^ife,   'tis  all  a 

Cheat ; 
Yet,  fool'd  with  Hope,  Men  fa- 
vour the  Deceit  j 

Truft 
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What  tho'  a  thoufand  Years  prolong  thy  Breath, 
1095  How  can  this  fhorten  the  long  State  of  Death? 
For  tho'  thy  Life  fhould  numerous  Ages  fill. 
The  State  of  Death  will  be  eternal  ftill : 
And  he  that  dies  to  Day,  Ihall  be  no  more. 
As  long  as  thofe  that  perilh'd  long  before. 


NOTES. 


Truft  on,  and  think  To-mor- 
row will  repay : 

To-morrow's  falfer  than  the  for- 
mer Day  ♦, 

Lies  more:  and  while  it  fays, 
we  Hiall  be  blefs'd 

With  fome  new  Joys,  cuts  off 
what  we  polTefs'd. 

Strange  Couz*nage !  None  would 
live  paft  Years  again. 

Yet  all  hope  Comfort  from  what 
yet  remain  : 

And  from  the  Dregs  of  Life 
think  to  receive 

What  the  firft  fprightly  Run- 
ning could  not  give. 

I'm  tir'd  with  waiting  for  this 
chymick  Gold, 

Which  fools  us  young,  and  beg- 
gars us  when  old. 


1094.  What  tho'j  &c.]  Lucre- 
tius concludes  this  Book  with 
telling  us,  in  thefe  6.  v.  That 
Death  is  equally  eternal  and  im- 
mortiil,  if  it  fieze  us  to  Day,  or 
many  A  ges  hence :    For 

Nor,    by  the  longell  Life  we' 

can  attain. 
One  Moment  from  the  Length ' 

of  Death  we  gain  ; 
For  all  behind  belongs  to  his 

eternal  Reign : 
When  once  the  Fates  have  cut 

the  mortal  Thread  ; 
The  Man  as  much  to  all  Intents 

is  dead  ; 
Who  dies  to  Day,   and  will  as 

long  be  fo, 
As  he  who  dy'd  a  thoufand  Year* 

ago. 


Oo 


A  N  r 


C  28?  3 


!^NIMA  OVERS  ION, 

By  Way  of 

Recapitulation, 

On  the  Third  Book  of 

I  U  C  R  E  T  I  U  S. 


HEN  Lucretius  difputes  of  Matter, 
and  its  Motions,  if  you  except  only 
fome  of  his  AfTertions,  that  are  Jevel'd 
againft  Providence,  which  of  the  Phi- 
lofophers  argues  more  rationally,6r  more 
pertinently  to  his  Subjedt  ?  But  when 
he  comes  to  reafon  of  Things  remov'd 
rem  Senfe,  of  the  Soul,  and  its  Faculties,  no  Man  is  more 
A/eak,  none  more  wide  from  the  Purpofe.  Let  us  but  confi- 
ier  what  a  Soul  he  has  fabricated  for  himfelf :  A  fubtile  cor- 
poreal Subftance,  composed  of  minute  and  voluble  Parts  of 
Wind,  Air,  and  Heat ;  that  are  diifus'd  thro'  the  whole  Bo- 
dy in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  be  feparated  from  one  another 
by  very  fmall  Intervals  of  Space.  To  thefe  three  he  adds  a 
fourth  I  know  not  what  namelefs  Thing,  extreamly  fubtile, 
and  moft  eafy  to  be  mov'd,  which  being  feated  in  the  Heart, 
is  the  Principle  of  Senfe,  and  perceives  the  Images  that  cor 
from  all  Things :  and  this  is  the  perfetft  and  confumr?  alc 
Soul  of  the  Epicureans :  Now  let  us  imagine  a  Spidt 
a  Box,  that  flie  has  fpun  her  Web  thro*  the  whole  Cavity  of 

"the 
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the  Box,  and  dwells  her  felf  in  the  Middle  of  the  Weli 
Then  let  us  farther  imagine,  that  fome  Flies  come  into  t : 
Web,  and,  being  caught  there,  |nove  the  Threads  of  it :  : 
this  Motion  fuppofe  the  Spider  to  be  alarm'd,  that  (he  ru » 
all  over  her  Web,  catches  the  Flies,  and  devours  then] 
Imagine  all  this,  and  you  have  fo  perfed  a  Reprefentation 
the  Epicurean  Soul  catching  the  il^oxa  Images,  that  Nothii| 
can  be  nntore  like  it.  Are  thefe  Difcoveries  worthy  of  a  PI 
lofopher  ? 

From  v.  92:  to  v.  134.  he  fufficiently  proves,  that  t| 
Soul  is  not  a  Harmony  of  the  whole  Body.  From  thence 
V.  161,  he,  to  no  Purpofe,  joins  the  Mind,  as  a  Matter, 
that  abjed  Slave,  the  Soul.  I  confefs  that  when  the  Mind 
fhaken  by  any  violent  Fear,  the  Soul  is  difturb'd  :  So  t 
when  the  Harper  trembles,  the  Harp  utters  not  true  Harrte 
ny:  With  like  Succefs  he  goes  on  to  v.  178.  endeavo 
ring  to  evince,  that  the  Soul  is  corporeal;  for  he  prefum: 
that  to  be  certain,  which  he  ought  to  prove  by  Argumei 
to  be  fo  y  and  we  may  pofitively  affirm,  that  there  may 
Touch  without  Body. 

Now  fince  he  has  not  prov'd  the  Soul  to  be  corporeal, wl 
need  we  trouble  our  felVes  about  what  he  advances  to  v.  22 
concerning  the  Tenuity  of  it  ?  Yet  we  muft  allow  that  tl 
Poet  has  evidently  demonftrated,  that  the  Particles  of  t) 
Soul,  granting  it  to  be  corporeal,  muft  be  both  fubtile  ai 
voluble  :  nor  will  we  contend  with  him  concerning  tl 
Compofition  of  the  Soul,  to  v.  309.  For  he  may  as  w* 
fay,  That  the  Soul  is  compos'd  of  the  Seeds  of  Air,  Vapot 
and  Heat,  as  of  the  Particles  of  any  other  Matter :  But  I: 
adding,  v.  132.  to  thefe  three  a  fourth  Thing,  that  has  r 
Name,  he  confeffes,  that  no  kind  of  Body  can  be  conceiv* 
or  thought  of,  that  is,  or  can  be  the  Principle  of  Senfe. 

But  he  prudently  commits  the  Safety  of  this  thin  and  fui 
tile  Soul  to  the  denfe  and  ftrong  Body,  to  v.  333.  and  the 
to  V.  35  5.hebeftows  on  the  Body  the  Faculty  of  Perception 
Yet  what  is  more  foolifli  ?  What  more  remote  from,  and  ev< 
repugnant  to,  common  Senfe  ?  Nay,  what  is  lefs  confonai' 
even  to  his  own  Maxims  and  Dodtrine?  For  how  can  ttr 
Body  partake  of  Senfe,  fince  none  of  that  fourth  namelej 
Thing  helps  to  compofe  it?  Then  to  v.  379.  he  difput< 
fuccefsfully  againft  Democritus,  at  leaft  I  will  not  contn 
dicft  him,  not  thinking  it  worth  the  while  to  examine,  wh< 
ther  of  their  Opinions  is  beft,  fince  both  of  them  areabfurc 
And  as  he  bur  now  gave  the  Soul  to  the  Cuftody  of  the  Be 
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ij  fo  now  to  V.  398.  he  interchangeably  gives  the  Guar- 
anfhip  oftheBody  to  the  Soul.  And  I  envy  neither  o^ 
em  their  Tuition.  But  let  us  examine  the  Arguments  by 
hich  he  aflaults  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  it  felf. 
The  firft  is  frona  v.  407.  to  v.  428.  And  in  this  he  divides,' 
id  difperfes  this  thin  and  fubtile  corporeal  Subftance,  as  he 
ppofes  that  of  the  Soul  to  be,  and  he  has  my  Leave  to  do 
.  Let  the  Mind  be  corporeal,  and  tho*  it  be  thick,  and 
pos'd  of  perplexed  and  intricate  Particles,  I  will  allow  ic 
be  fubjed:  to  Dilfolution; 

The  fecond  Argument,   from  v.  4x8.  to  v.  440.  the  third 

om  thence  to  v,  456.  and  the  fourth  from  v.  457.  to  v.  469. 

•ove  nothing.    For  we  do  not  in  the  leaft  perceive,  that  the 

lind  is  born,  grows,   decays,    and  wexes  old  with  the  Bo- 

f  :  We  perceive  indeed  that  the  Body  is  born,  grows,  and 

ecays^  but  we  have  no  Experience  of  any  Increafe  or  De- 

•eafe  in   the  Mind.     But,  fays  he,    the  Mind  is  not  ftrong 

I  a  Child,  and   in   the  Old  it  decays.    And  how  does  he 

rove  this  ?    Becaufe,  fays  he,    a  Child  is  foolifli,    and  an 

Id  Man  doats.    In  like  manner,  place  a  very  skilful  Work- 

lan  in  an  Engine,    and   let  us  fuppofe  that  fome    Parts 

f  that  Engine  are  too  ftifF,  others  too  limber,    fome  worn  a- 

/ay,  others  clouterly  ;    it  would  be  foolifli  in  us  to  expe(^ 

ny  due  and  regular  Motions  of  that  Engine,  even  tho'  that 

loft  skilful  Artift  took  a  great  deal  of  Pains,    and  employed 

is  utmoft  Art  in  working  it.     Befides,  fays  he,  the  Mind  is 

afceptible  of  Cares  and  Grief,  and  therefore  muft  be  fubjc(51: 

0  Dilfolution  :    I  fuppofe  he  means,  that  it  muft  be  fo,  for 

cannot  at  prefent  think  of  any  other  Reafon  for  that  Conclu- 

ion,  becaufe  Grief  is  elfewherefaid  to  be  piercing,  and  Cares 

levouring,  quia  ludtus  penetrans,    8c   curx  edaces.     Such 

leafoning  is  worthy  of  this  mortal  and  corporeal  Soul.     The 

kme  Anfwer  that  folv'd  the  fecond  Argument  will  folve  the 

ourth. 

To  the  three  following  Arguments,  from  v.  456.  to  v.  505. 
ec  the  Phyficians  give  an  Anfwer,  if  there  be  Need  of  it. 
Let  the  Legs  ftagger,  the  Tongue  faulter,  and  the  Eyes 
fwim,  what  is  all  this  to  the  Soul  ?  Let  Brawls  and  un- 
manly Quarrels  be  the  Effed:  of  Drunkennefs  :  what  great 
Matter  is  there  in  this  either  ?  For  tho*  a  Player  on  the 
Harp  be  ever  fo  skilful,  yet  if  you  untune  his  Inftrument,  if 
you  fcrue  fome  of  the  Strings  up  too  high,  and  flacken  others 
too  much,  let  him  touch  them  ever  fo  artfully,  they  will  ut- 
ter only  difcordant  and  unharmonious  Sounds;  tho'  before 
they  were  thus  diforder'd  and  put  out  of  Tune,    they  made 
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the  fweetcft  Harmony.  And  in  the  Epileptick  Direafe,afo 
Huntour  diforders  and  difturbs  the  Organs,    and  them 
proceed  thofe  boifterous  and  unruly  Motions.    But  fince  t\ 
Difeafe afFedts  and  weakens  the  Organs  only,  what  elfe do|Lc 
the  Phyfick  relieve  >   The  leventh  Argunient,   from  v.  50  K 
to  V.  524.  afTerts,  that,  as  a  Man  dies  Limb  by  Limb,  fo  til. 
Soul  too  goes  away,  and  dies  by  Degrees ;    as  if  the  Limlp 
could  not  grow  cold,  but  the  Soul  muft  grow  cold  likewif 
Befides,  this  Argument  fuppofes  the  Soul  to  be  corporei 
and  diffus'd  thro' the  whole  Body;    which  neverthelefs  \\ 
has  not  yet  prov'd,  and  I  dare  promife,  no  Man  ever  will. 
The  eighth  Argument,    from  v.  524.  to  v.  532.  is  of 
Weight :    For  the  Soul  has  not  the  Power  and  Faculty  of  U 
derftanding,  and  of  Reafoning  from  any  exteriour  Thing, 
the  Ear  has  that  of  Hearing,  and  the  Eye  that  of  Seeing  :    B 
Ihe  has  it  in  her  felf,  and  of  her  felf :     and  therefore  it  is  1 
Wonder,  nor  does  it  follow,  that,  tho*  the  Ear,  feparated  fro 
the  Body,  can  not  hear,  nor  a  feparated  Eye  fee ;  theMin 
feparated  from  the  Body,  can  not  therefore  perceive,  unde 
ftand,  and  reafon. 

To  the  ninth  Argument,  from  v.  539.  to  v.  557.  this  A 
fwer  may  be  given  :  In  like  manner,  as,  when  we  fee 
Soldier  fighting  with  a  Sword,  or  any  other  Weapon,  v 
do  not  fay,  that  without  thofe  Arms  he  could  give  i 
Wounds  y  for  he  has  Hands  befides  to  ftrike  with :  So  til 
the  Soul  be  cloath'd  with  Members,  as  with  a  Panoply, 
compleat  Suit  of  Armour,  and  thus  performs  many  Fun^io: 
with  corporeal  Organs ;  yet  we  cannot  pretend,  that  whe 
Ihe  has  put  off,  as  it  were,  that  military  Array,  flie  has  r 
Fundion  either  of  Underftanding,  or  Perception  remaii 
ing. 

No  Man  can  allow  any  Strength  to  be  in  the  tenth  Argi 
ment,  from  v,  $$6,  toy,    567.  unlefs  he  perceive  that  tf 
Soul  is,  as  it  were,   the  Foundation  of  the  whole  Anima 
and  that  the  Body  is  feafon'd  with  Soul,  as  with  Salt,  that 
may  not  ftink  and  putrify. 

The  eleventh  Argument,  from  v.  567.  to  v.  581.  is  nc 
thing  but  a  Sort  of  Quibble,  for  the  whole  Strefs  of 
confifts  in  this,  that  the  Defedion  of  Spirits,  which  we  ca 
a  Swoon,  the  Latins  call  Animi  Deliquium,  a  Fainting 
the  Mind. 

The  tvjo  following  Arguments,  from  v.  581.  to  v.  50^4 
deny  chat  the  Soul  can  go  whole  out  of  the  Body,  unlefs  it  t 
expired  thro*  the  Jaws  :   nor  is  this  in  the  leaft  abfurd,  if  th 
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Soul  be  corporeal :  and  they  add  farther,  that  the  Soul,  fear- 
ing its  future  Diflblution,  leaves  the  Body  unwilHngly,  and 
with  Regret :  To  this  Cato  anfwers  in  Cicero.    Quid  quod 
fapientiffimus  quifque  aequiflimo  animo  moritur,  ftultiflimus 
iniquiflimo  ?    Nonne  vobis  videtur  animus  is,    qui  plus  cer- 
nit  &  longius,  videre  fe  ad  meiiora  proficifci  >     Ille  autem 
Cujus  obtufior  acies,  non  videre  ?    Equidem  efferor  ftudio 
patres  veftros,  quos  colui  8c  dilexi,   videndi.    Neque  vero 
cos  fblum  con  venire  aveo,    fed  illos  etiam  de  quibus  audivi, 
St  legi,  &  ipfe  confcripfi.    Quo  quidem  me   proficifcentem 
haud  fcio  quis  facile  retraxerit.    Quod  fx  quis  Deus  mihi  lar- 
'gtatur;    ut  ex  hac  aetate  repuerefcam,    8c  in  cunis  vagiam, 
Vildc  recufem :    nee  vero  velim,  quad  decurfo  fpatio,  a  calce 
ad  carceres  revocari.     What  is  the  Reafon  that  a  Wife  Man 
dies  with  a  fedate  and  quiet  Mind,    and  a  Fool  with  the 
greateft  Impatience  and  Reludtancy  ?    Do  not  you  think, 
that  the  Soul  of  the  Yv^ife  Man,  which  fees  moft  and  fartheft, 
difcovers  fhe  is  going  to  a  better  World  >     And  that  the 
Soul  of  the  Fool  is  dim-fighted,  and  fees  nothing  of  it?    For 
my  Part,    I  burn  with  longing  to  fee  your  Fathers,  whom  I 
lov'd  and  honour'd.   Nor  do  I  defire  to  meet  them  only,  buc 
others  alfo,    of  whom  I  have  heard,    and  read,    and  writ. 
And  were  I  going  to  them,  I  know  not  who  it  is  fliould  ea- 
fily  perfuade  me  back.  Nay,  if  any  God  would  grant  me  the 
Privilege  of  becoming  a  Child  again,    and  to  bawl  in  a  Cra- 
dle, I  would  abfolutely  refufe  it.     For  having  run  my  Race, 
I  would  not  willingly  go  back  to  the  Starting -Poft  to  run  it 
over  again.    In  the  laft  Place,  they   affirm,    that  the  Mind, 
becaufe,  if  we  may  believe  Epicurus,  it  is  always  feated  in 
the  Heart  of  Man,  can  not  remain  fafe  and  whole  out  of  the 
Heart:    As  if  Birds,  becaufe  they  are   hatch'd  in  a   Neft,   ' 
can  not  live  out  of  it. 

The  fourteenth  Argument,  from  v.  596.  to  v.  606.  is  of 
the  fame  Piece  with  the  others,  and  favours  of  vulgar  Scu- 
f  idiry  to  boot.  Nor  would  the  Poet  have  been  fo  copious 
in  explaining  the  fifteenth,  from  v.  606,  to  v.  640.  if  he  had 
righdy  underftood  Animal  Motion,  and  the  Inftruments  that 
ferve  to  make  it.  To  the  next,  from  v.  641.  to  v.  649.  let  Plato 
and  Pythagoras  anfwer,  for  they  only  are  concerned.  The  fe- 
venteenth,  and  the  eighteenth,  from  v.  649.  to  v.  680.  fuppofe 
the  corporeal  Soul  to  be  difFus'd  thro'  the  whole  Body,  and 
to  be  annex'd  to  all  its  Parts,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
falfe,  nothing  more  abfurd  !  It  refides  in  the  Head,  like  a 
Prince  in  his  Throne,  and  there  it  governs, 
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How  trifling  the  Obfervation  he  makes,  from  v.  6^ol  to 
V.  709.  is,  will  be  obvious  to  every  Man,  who  knows,  and 
has  feen  with  his  Eyes,  that  Worms,  Maggots,  8cc.  are 
often  bred  in  the  Earth,  in  Plants,  in  Cheefe,  8cc.  Things 
altogether  inanimate. 

Let  fuch  as  believe  the  Tranfmigration  of  Souls,  folve  the 
Difficulties,  which  the  Poet  raifes  againft  them,  from 
V.  709.  to  V.  739.  And  then,  as  to  what  he  alledges  from 
V.  739.  to  V.  748.  I  will  only  fay,  that  the  Soul  would  be 
a  Fool  indeed,  if  it  did  not  defire  a  brisk  and  vigorous  Body, 
and  fly  from  one  that  is  decrepit,  and  worn  out  with  Age^ 
Of  what  he  fays  from  v.  749.  to  v.  75  5.  let  them  take  Care, 
if  any  fuch  are  to  be  found,  who  think  the  Abfurdities  of 
Pythagoras  worth  a  Reply.  And  becaufe  the  three  and 
twentieth  Argument,  from  v.  755.  to  v.  770,  is  the  fame  in 
Efted  with  the  thirteenth,  it  fliall  have, no  other  Anfwer, 
but  what  that  has  had  already. 

To  his  four  and  twentieth  Argument,  from  v.  770.  to 
V.  776.  we  fay,  that  the  moft  excellent  Philofophers  hitherto 
have  not  thought  it  incongruous  and  abfurd  to  join  together 
a  mortal  and  immortal  Being.  And  in  Oppofition  to  what 
he  urges,  from  v.  776,  to  v.  797.  I  will  eftablifli  a  fourth 
Kind  of  Things,  viz.  incorporeal,  immortal  Subftances,  and 
Epicurus  will  not  hai^e  the  Confidence  to  deny  them  an  Ex- 
iftence,  ifince  he  himfelf  has  befl:ow'd  on  his  Gods  Immorta- 
lity, and  Exemption  from  Diifolution.  Laftly,  as  to  his 
fix  and  twentieth  Argument,  which  is  the  laft,  he  brings  a- 
gainft  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  we  do  not  deny,  but  that 
the  Mind  is  afleded  with  piercing  Grief,  and  vex'd  with 
devouring  Cares  ;  nor,  but  that  when  the  Body  is  (iez*d 
with  certain  Difeafes,  the  Mind  can  not  perform  its  due 
Fundions  :  But  we  ftifly  deny  the  Confequence  he  draws 
from  thence,  viz.  that  therefore  the  Soul  is  mortal. 

I  could  here  be  more  copious,  and  fhew  that  Lucretius 
has  to  no  Purpofe  brought  this  Heap  of  Arguments,  lince 
they  are  incapable  of  delivering  us  from  the  Fear  of  Death  : 
For  to  Men  who  abound  in  Profperity,  and  enjoy  all  the 
Dehghts  of  Life  ;  what  can  be  more  calamitous  than  that 
Death,  which  is,,  ^'^^^mg  cuSyaza^^  a  Privation  of  Senfe  : 
And  to  propofe  to  the«  unfortunate   and  miferable  fuch   a 

Death 
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Death,'  as  will  utterly  deftroy  them,  and  tjius  put  an  End 
at  once  to  them  and  their  Calamities  together,  would  be 
the  fame  Thing,  as  to  propofe  Shipwreck  to  a  Man  toft  in 
a  violent  Storm,  that  by  being  plung'd  and  drown'd  in  the 
Waves,  he  may,  once  for  all,  exempt  himfelf  from  the  Dan- 
gers of  the  raging  Deep.  And  thus  behold  the  mighty 
Comfort,  which  the  Doctrine  of  Epicurus  affords  us:  Such  a 
:  Relief  will  ever  be  unwelcome,  and  hateful  to  all  pious  and 
.  good  Men,  and  thofe  pleafing  only  to  the  impious,  whom  no 
Philofophy  ought  to  avail. 
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The  Argument  of  the  Fourth  Book. 

UCRETIUS  begins  this  fourth 
Book,  from  v.  i.  to  v.  jc.  with 
the  fame  Comparifon  he  brought 
in  the  firfi:  Book,  v.  931.  to  give 
theMind  ofhisMemmius  fomc 
5  Eaie  and  Refpite,from  the  Crab- 

I,  u      ,.^°^<?"^ls  of  theSubjedupon  which 

he  was  then  difputingj  and  he  ufes  it  here  again, 
to  befpeak  as  well  the  Docility  as  the  Attenti- 
on of  his  Readers^  II.  He  propofes  the  Subjed 
treated  of  in  this  Book,  which  has  a  manifeft  Con- 

"u'^'i'l'*'"^/^^  ^'^™^''  Three :    For  having  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  Books,    taught  at  large  what 
he  Principles  of  Things  are,  and  what  their  Na- 
ture, how  they  differ  from  one  another  in  Fi- 

fll  n^^^K^'^  ^'^  "i°7'<^^   ^"^  how  they  create 
ail  other  Things :  and  having,  in  the  third  Book 
fully  explain'd  the  Nature  of  the  Mind  and  of  °he 

SouL 
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Sonly  as  being  the  chief  and  moft  excellent  of 
all  created  Bodies,  ^  he  very  judicioufly,  from 
V.  29.  to  V.  47.  fubjoins  this  other  Difputation 
concerning  the  Senfation  of  Animals,  as  well 
when  they  are  awake,  as  when  they  are  fleeping : 
which,  to  ufe  the  Expreffion  of  Lucretius,  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  concerning  the  Senfes  of  the 
Mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Body.  And,to  carry 
ioaihis  Difputation  the  more  regularly,  he  begins 
with  the  Images  of  Things,  and  warmly  infills. 
That  all  Senfation  is  made  by  them.    Therefore, 

III.  from  V.  46.  to  V.  iif.  he  tekches.  That  cer- 
tain moft  tenuious  and  fubtile  Images  are  conti- 
nually flowing  from  the  Surfaces  of  all  Bodies, 
that  they  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  Air,  but  that  ne- 
vertheleis  they  are  invifible,  unlefs  they  be  reflex 
ded  upon  the  Sight  from  Mirrours,  or  Water. 

IV.  Then,   to^v.  127.  he  defcribes  the  extreani 
Tenuity  of  fuch  Images,   and  from  thence  takes 
Occafion  to  confirm  the  Dodrine  he  taught  in 
the  firft  Book,  concerning  the  Exiguity  of  his  A^ 
toms.    V.  From  v.  126.  to  v,  228.  he  diftinguilhes 
between  two  Kinds  of  Images :    one,  of  thofe 
that,  of  their  own  Accord,  are  bred  in  the  Cloudsy 
which  fometimes  reprefent  the  Images  of  Giants,' 
fometimes  of  Mountains,  and  fometimes  of  huge 
monftrous  Beafts :  the  other,  of  thofe  that  fly  off 
from  the  Surface  of  Things,  and  are,  as  it  were^' 
the  Films  or  Membranes  of  them :    Lucretius 
calls  them  Exuviae  Rerum  ;    and  then   teaches, 
that  thefe  Exuviae  are  continually  flowing  from^ 
the  Surface  of  all  Bodies,  and  that  they  are  bornQ 
through  the  Air  with  fuch  wondrous  Celerity, 
that  they  eafily  outfl:rip  the  Swifrnefs  even  of  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun.    VI.  Forafmuch  as  the  Sight  is 
accounted  the  firft  and  Chief  of  all  the  Senfes, 
he  begins  with  it ;  and  from  y.  227.  to  v.  480,  he 
teaches.  That  it  proceeds  from  the  Incurfion  and 
Striking  of  thofe  Images  upon  the  Eyes,  ip  like 
maimer  as  the  other  Senfes  are  caus'd  by  Cor- 
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pufcles,  that  come  from  without  to  the  feveral 
Organs  of  Senfation:    Meanwhile  he  explains 
all  Things  that  relate  to  the  efficient  Caules  of 
Sights  and  propbfes  feve'ral  Problems  touching 
Vifion,  of  which  he  gives  the  true  Reafons  and 
Solutions.    VII.  But  left   any  Man  ftiould  take 
Pretext,  from  the  Explication  of  thefe  Problems, 
to  accufe  the  Senfes  of  Deception  or  Fallacy,  he 
at  large  afferts  their  Dighity,   from  v.  479.  to 
V.  5'56.  and  takes  Occafion,  by  the  way,  to  con- 
fute the  Scepticks,  but  chiefly  from  v.  479.  to 
V.  490.  and  at  laft  lays  it  down  as  an  indifputable 
Maxim,  That  all  Truth  is  grounded  on  the  Cer- 
tainty, and  on  the  Belief  of  the  Senfes.  VIII.  Ha- 
ving thus  difputed   of  Sighty  he  goes  to  Work 
with  the  other  Senfes  likewife^  and  from  v.  535". 
to  V.  622.   teaches  firft.   That  Voice  and  Sound 
are  corporeal  Images,  which  ftrike  the  Ear,  and 
are  the  Caufe  of  Hearing.    Then  he  explains  the 
Nature  of  Voice,  and  the  manner  of  its  Forma- 
tion, and  gives  a  Reafon,  Why  the  fame  Voice  is 
heard  by  many  Perfons  at  once  ;    tells.  What  an 
Echo  is,    and  what  caufes  it.    IX.  From  v.  621. 
to  V.  722.  he  gives  Inftrucftions  concerning  Sa- 
vour and  Tafte,  and  touching  Odour  and  Smell : 
namely,  What  Savour  and  Odour  are,   and  why 
all  do  not  perceive  them  :     Why  the  fame  Food 
is  fweet  to  fome,  and  bitter  to  others:    Why  one 
Odour  is  more  agreeable  to  one,  than  it  is  to 
another :  and  why  the  fame  Voice  ftrikes  a  Ter- 
rour  into  fome,  and  pleafes,    at  leaft  does  not 
fright,  others,     X.    From  v.  721.  to  v.   832.  he 
treats  of  Imagination,    and  Cogitation,   which, 
he  fays,  are  made  likewife  by  the  Tame  moft  fub- 
tile  Images  of  Things  prefenting   themfelves  to 
the  Mind.     In  the  next  place  he  propofes  and 
explains  feveral  Problems  relating  to  Cogitati- 
on :    Why,  for  Example,  v/e  feem  to  fee,   rn  our 
Dreams,  Perfons  who  are  dead  :  Why  the  Images 
of  Things  feem  to  tarry  with  us  while  we  are 

thinking 
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thinking  of  the  Things,  whofe  Images  they  are 
Why  any  Man  thinks  on  a  fuddain  upon  whatevei 
he  will  s  Why  we?  feem  to  our  felves  to  move  ir 
our  Dreams.  XL  From  v.  8  ji.  tolr.  90^.  he  tea 
ches.  That  the  Tongue,  the  Eyes,  the  Noftrils 
the  Ears^  in  a  Word,  that  all  the  Organs  o 
Senfafioft  were  made  before  the  Ufe  of  them 
quite  contrary  to  what  has  happen'd  in  regarc 
to  all  aptificial  Things,  the  Invention  of  whicl 
fucceeded  the  forefeen  Want  and  Ufefulnefs  0 
them.  He  gives  the  Reafon  likewife.  Why  Ani 
mals  feek  after  their  own  Meat  and  Drink  :  Wh^ 
we  move  whenever  we  pleafe :  and  tells^  What  i 
is^that  aduates,  and  drives  forward  the  Mafs  of  ou 
©ody.  XII.  From  v.  904.  to  v.  1056,  he  treats  o 
Sleep,  and  of  Dreams ;  and  teaches,  in  the  firf 
flace,  how  Sleep  is  caus'd  in  us,  and  in  all  othe 
Animals :  then  he  affigns  feveral  Caufes  of  diffe 
rent  Dreams:  and,  falling  at  length  upon  the  Sub 
je<5t:  of  Venery,  he  difputes,  from  v.  1029.  to  th( 
End  of  this  Book,  of  Love,  of  Barrennefs,  o 
Fruitfulnefs,  &c.  with  more  Freedom  of  Thought 
and  Broadnefs  of  Expreffion,  than. perhaps  fomf 
will  allow  to  be  fitting:  But  in  Subjeds  of  fuel 
Nature,  all  Philofo|>hers  have  been  apt  to  indulge 
themfelves  very  much,  and  to  affume  greater  Li 
berties,  than  it  ftricjly  becomes  them  to  take. 


T.  Lucre- 
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T.  Lucretius  C A Rus. 


Feel,    I  rifing  feel,    Poetick  Heats  ; 
And,  now  infpir'd,  trace  o'er  the  Mu- 
ses Seats, 
Untrodden  yet :    *Tis  fweet  to  viiic 

firft 
Untouch'd  and  Virgin  Streams,  and 
quench  my  Thirft : 
I  joy  to  crop  frefh  Flow'rs,  and  get  a  Crown 
For  new  and  rare  Inventions  of  my  own  : 
So  noble,  great,  and  gen'rous  the  Defign, 
That  none  of  all  the  mighty  tuneful  Nine 
E*er  grac'd  a  Head  with  Laurels,  like  to  miner 
to  For,  firft,  I  teach  great  Things  in  lofty  Strains, 
And  loofe  Men  from  Religion's  grievous  Chains 


Next 


NOTES, 


I.  I  feel,  &c.i  The  firft  29.  v. 
)F  this  Book,  in  which  the  Poet 
invites  the  Attention  of  his  Mem- 
inius,  or  any  other  Reader,  are 
in  Book  I.  v.  931.  where  you 
nay  confult  our  Notes  upon 
'hem.  Some  blame  Lucretius  for 
:his  long  Repetition  :  Nor  in- 
deed have  we  one  fingle  Inftance' 
of  the  like  Battology  in  any  of 
th^  antient  Poets.  Moreover 
we  may  obferve,that  our  Trans- 
'atour  has  imploy'd  the  two 
.vhole  Verfes,  which  begin  this 
jSookj  to  render  only  thefe  four 


Words  of  his  Amhourj  Avia 
Pieridum  peragro  Joca:  Now 
the  Mufes  were  called  Pie- 
rides,  either  from  Pierius,  a 
Mountain  of  Theflalia,  in  which 
they  are  faid  to  be  born  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Mnemofyne :  or  from 
the  Yidory  they  gain'd  over  the 
^nine  Daughters  of  Pieros  the 
Macedonian,  who  had  challeng'd 
the  Mufes  to  fing  with  them,  and 
being  overcome,  were  by  the 
fame  Mufes  chang'd  into  fo  ma- 
ny  M.igpyes.  This  Fable  is  re- 
lated at  large  by  Ovid,  Meta- 
Q^<\  morph. 
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Next,  tho'  my  Subjed's  dark,  my  Verfe  is  clear, 
And  fweet ;  with  Fanfy  flowing  ev'ry  where  j 
And  this  defign'd:    For  as  Physicians  ufe, 

1 5  In  giving  Children  Draughts  of  bitter  Juice, 

To  make  them  take  it,  tinge  the  Cup  with  Sweet, 
To  cheat  the  Lip ;  this  firft  they  eager  meet, 
And  then  drink  on,  and  take  the  bitter  Draught, 
And  fo  are  harmlefsly  deceived,  not  caught: 

20  For,  by  fuch  Cheats,  they  get  their  Strength,  their  Eafe, 
Their  Vigour,  Health,  and  baffle  the  Difeafe. 
So  fince  our  Method  of  Philofophy 
Seems  harfh  to  fome  ;  fince  moft  our  Maxims  fly  ; 
I  thought  k  was  the  fittef%  Way  to  drefs 

25  Thefe  rigid  Principles  in  Verfe  might  pleafe  ; 
With  Fanfy  fweet'ning  them,  to  bribe  thy  Mind 
To  read  my  Book,  and  lead  it  on  to  find 
The  Nature  of  the  World,  the  Rise  of  Things  j 
And  what  vafl  Profit  too  that  Knowledge  brings* 


Now, 


-NOTES. 


ffiorph.  5.  V.  677.  whei-e/peaking 
of  them  after  their  Transforma- 
tion, he  fays, 

Kunc  quoque  in  alitibus   facun- 

dia  prifca  remanfit, 
Raucaque  garrulitas,    iludium- 

<^ue  immane  ioquendi. 

19.  Deceiv'd,  not  caught.]  De- 
ceptaque,  non  capiatur,  fays  Lu- 
cretius. The  Rhetoricians  call 
tfiis  an  Oxymoron  -,  a  Figure  fre- 
quently us'd  by  the  Latine  Po- 
ets :  Of  the  like  Nature  is  this 
in  Terence  : 

At  enim  cave,  ne,  priufquam  ac- 
ceperis,  amittas.  — 

Thus  too  Ennius,\vittily  eriough, 
fpeaking  of  the  Pergama,     the 


Caftle  of  Troy, 
Ida: 


upon  Mount 


campis 


to  omit  in  his  ^neis :  but 
thought  it  worthy  of  the  Mouth 
even  of  Juno  her  felf : 

.  Num  Sigeis  occumbere 


Qu2e     neque  Dardaniis 

potuere  perire, 
Kec,  cum  capta,  "capi ,  nee,  cum 

combufta,  cremari. 

Which  Virgil  would  be  fure  not 


campis, 
Num  capti  potuere  capi  I    Num 

incenfa  ere  may  it 

Troja  viros  f  — ^ 

TEneid.  7.  v.  29^ 

Of  this  Nature  too  is  the 
'^X^^^  ct  J^j>.'^  h  copj.^  in  the  A- 
jax  of  Sophocles  :  and  if  a  Man 
would,  he  might  foon  colled  a 
Pedantick  Heap  of  them  from 
the  antient,  as  well  as  modern 
Poets. 

16.  To  bribe  thy  Mind]    To 
this  purpofe  Waller  fays  finely. 

Well-founding   Verfes   are    the 

Charms  we  ufe, 
Heroic k  Thoughts,   and  Virtue 

to  infufe  ; 
Things  of  deep  Senfe  we  may  in 

Profe  unfold  ; 
But  they  move  more,   in  lofty 

Numbers  told. 

30.  Now 
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30     Now,  fince  'tis  fhewn,  what  Things  first  Bodies  are. 
What  diff'rent  Forms,  what  various  Shapes  they  bear  ; 
And  how  they  move  ;  how  join  to  make  one  whole  j 
And  what's  the  Nature  of  the  Mind  and  Soul; 
Of  what  composed  ;    how  Fate  unlinks  the  Chain, 

35  And  fcatters  it  into  its  Seeds  again  : 

Next,  for  'tis  Time,  my  Muse  declares  and  lings. 
What  thofe  are  we  call  Images  of  Things; 
Which,   like  thin  Films,    from  Bodies  rife  in  Streams, 
Play  in  the  Air,   and  dance  upon  the  Beams : 

40  By  Day  thefe  meet,  and  ftrike  our  Minds,  and  fright; 7 
And  fhow  pale  Ghosts,  and  horrid  Shapes  by  Night  :> 
Thefe  break  our  Sleep,  thefe  check  our  gay  Delight.    3 

For 


NOTES. 


50.  Now  fince,  &c,]  In  the 
fixiirftof  thefe  17.  v.  the  Poet 
briefly  recites  the  Subjects  of  his 
Difputations  in  the  preceding 
Books :  In  the  iirft  and  fecondjhe 
Has  treated  of  the  Nature  of  A- 
toms,  of  their  Properties,  Mo- 
tions, and  Coalitions  :  in  the 
third,  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Soul; and  has  confider'd  the  Soul 
it  felf,  as  well  when  united  to  the 
Body,  as  when  fepa rated  from  it: 
and  then  in  the  following  ii.  y. 
he  includes  the  Argument  of  this 
^ook,  and  fays,  that  he  will  now 
treat  of  the  Images,  which,  like 
Films  and  Membranes  gf  Bodies, 
are  perpetually  flowing  from  the 
Surface  of  Things,and  prefenting 
their  Species  and  Figures  to  us  : 
Jf  rhey  come  whole,  and  without 
Mixture,we  then  perceive  Things 
that  truly  have  a  Being  :  if  they 
come  maim'd,  inverted,  or  join'd 
to  one  another,  from  thence  pro- 
feed  the  Phan^afms  of  Centaurs, 
and  the  like  Monfters  *,  and 
fometimes  too  the  Specftres  of  the 
Dead  :  for  the  Soul,  we  know, 
dies  with  the  Body.  And  thus 
the  Poet  performs  phe  Promjfe 
he  made  us,  Book  I.  v.  1(^3. 
where,  fpeajcing  of  the  Soul,  he 
faid  he  would  ling, 

What      frights     her       waking 
.Thpug|its,what  cheats  hey  Eyes^ 


Hie 


When,  fleeping  or  difeas'd, 

thinks  flie  fpies 
Thin  Ghofts  in  various  Shapes 

about  the  Bed, 
And  feems  to  hear  the  Voices  of 

the  Dead  ? 

Moreover,  the  four  firft  of  thefe 
Verfes,  inthe  Original,  are  re- 
peated verbatim  from  Book  I  IF. 
y.  31.  tho'  our  Interpreterjin  this 
place,  has  vary'din  his  Tranila™ 
tionof  them. 

37'  Images,  Sec."]  He  means  the 
Species.^or  Forms  of  Things,  that 
are  commonly  call'd  intentional. 
DemocrituSjand  after  him  Epicu- 
rus,call'd  them  et  io:xoL-,rv7r8:;,a.nd 
yfiiur,  Idols,  Images,and  Mem- 
branes :  Cicero,  Imagines :  Quin- 
tilian,  Figuras :  Catius,  SpecTra  : 
Lucretius,  effigies,  imagines, 
fpecies,  formas,  exuvias,  fpo- 
lia :  and,  quali  membranas,  or 
Cortices,  Sec.  Qiiorum  incurfu, 
fays  Cicero,  non  modo  videmus, 
fed  etiam  cogitamus :  By  whofe 
Incurfion,  that  is,  by  whofe 
Prefenting  or  iliewing  of  them- 
felves  to  the  Mind,  or  to  the 
Senfe,  we  not  only  fee,  but  think 
likewife. 

41.42,  Pale  Ghofl:s,&:c.]Lucre- 
tins,  after  haying  copioutly  dif- 
cours'd  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul,  and  endeavour'd  to  prove 
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it  mortal,  goes  on  here,  and  pre- 
tends to  folveone  Argument, 
which  ftill  feem'd  to  prels  his  O- 
pinion,  and  that  is  drawn  from 
the  various  Apparitions,  that 
fometimes  prefent  the  Images  of 
our  deceas'd  Friends,  and  make 
fo  lively  and  vigorous  an  Im- 
preffion  on  the  Fanfy,  thait  we 
can  not  but  think  them  real, 
and  fomething  befide  naked  Ima- 
gination :  But  becaufe  he  inter- 
mixes this  with  his  Difcourfe  of 
the  Senfes,  and  makes  it  depend 
on  the  Epicurean  Explication  of 
Vilion,    I  ihall  be  obiig'd  briefly 


to  confider  his  Docf^rine,  and 
that  being  overthrown,  difcourfe 
of  the  Strength  of  the  Argu- 
ment:  Well  then,  not  to  trouble 
him  about  his  other  Senfes,  con- 
cerning Vifion  he  delivers  this : 


Thinlubtile  Images  conftantiy 
rife  from  the  Surfaces  of  all  Bo- 
dies, which  make  an  Impreffion 
on  our  Organs,  and  then  the  No- 
tice is  communicated  to  the  Soul. 
To  confute  this,  we  need  look 
no  farther  than  his  own  Princi- 
ples, and  confider  that  he  has 
made  Weight  a  Property  of 
Matterjand  an  Endeavour  down- 
ward aneceflary  Adjuncl  :  And 
therefore  all  Motion  upward  is 
violent,  and  proceeds  from  ex- 
ternal PreiTure,  or  Impulfe. 

Now  any  Man  knows,  that  the 
Species  are  propagated  any  way 
with  equal  Eafe,  and  we  fee  as 
well  when  the  Object  is  plac'd  be- 
low our  Eye,  as  when  above  it : 
But  there  is  no  Force  to  make 
thefe  Images  rife,  and  therefore 
^tis  impofllble  they  Hiould.  Their 
own  Nature  oppofes,  the  Air  (as 
all  muft  grant)  that  lies  behind 
the  Objed,  is  unfit  to  give  this 
Impulfe  to  the  folid  Parts  of  the 


upper  Surface 
to  drive  it  up\ 


that  on  the  Sid( 


'ard  :  and  I  believe 
none  will  think  thele  Images  are 
rais'd  by  the  Air  that  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  Superficies  ;  and 
this  Argument  more  flrongly 
concludes,  if  we  confider  his  Ex- 
plication of  Diftance,  for  there  | 
he  requires 


Book  IV. 

fliould  drive  on  all  the  Air  be- 
tween the  Objea  and  the  Eye, 
tho'  it  often  refifts  and  beats  fu- 
rioufly  againft  them,  which  can 
not  be  done,  but  by  a  confidera- 
ble  Force,  and  a  greater  Strength 
than  can  be  allow'd  thefe  fnbtiie 
Forms,  tho'rifing  from  any 'Bo- 
dy, in  the  moft  convenient  Pofi- 
tion,  and  when  their  Weight 
can  aflift  their  Motion :  But 
more  ;  if  fuch  Images  arofe,  it 
muft  be  granted,  that  the  Ob- 
je<ft  muft  feem  changed  every 
Minute,  and  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  look  upon  a  Cherry  for 


the  Space  of  an  Hour,  and  ftiil 
perceive  it  blufli  with  the  fame 
Colour  ;  becaufe  every  Image 
that  moves  our  Eye,  can  not  be 
above  one  hundred  times  thinner 
than  the  Skin  of  that  Fruit ;  for 
I  believe  any  Man  will  freely 
grant,  that  this  Skin,  fo  divided, 
will  be  too  tranfparent  to  be  per- 
ceiv'd  :  or  if  it  may  ftill  befeen, 
let  the  Divifion  proceed,  and  at 
laft  the  Abfurdity  will  prefs,and 
follow  too  faft5and  too  clofely  to 
be  avoided  :  I  iliall  not  mention, 
that  contrary  Winds  muft  di- 
fturb  thefe  Images,  break  their 
loofe  Order^  and  hinder  their 
Paflage  ;  but  only  take  Notice, 
That  'tis  impoffible  fuch  Images 
fliould  enter  at  the  Eye,  and  re- 
prefent  an  Objecft  as  great  as 
we  perceive  it :  for  thefe  Images 
rifing  from  the  Surface,  muft 
proceed  by  parallel  Lines  •,  and 
their  Parts  maintain  as  great  a 
Diftance  as  the  Parts  of  the  Bo- 
dy whence  they  fprung  ;  becaufe 
they  come  from  every  Part  of 
the  Objedl,  and  are  commenfu- 
rate  to  it :  and  therefore  cannot 
be  prefs'd  clofer  without  Pene- 
tration or  Confufion. 

But  fuppofe  Vifion  might  be 
thus  explain'd,  grant  every  one, 
like  the  Man  in  Seneca,  had  his 
own  Image  ftiil  walking  before 
him,  yet  Imagination  and 
Thought  have  their  peculiar 
Difficulties. 
42.  Thefe  break,  &c.]  Thus 
that  thefe  Images  ( the  Ghoft  of  Anchifes  appeared 

to 
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For  fure  no  airy  Souls  get  loofe,  and  fly 
From  Hell's  dark  Shades,  nor  flutter  in  our  Sky 
1.5  For  what  remains  beyond  the  greedy  Urn, 
Since  Soul  and  Bobx  to  their  Seeds  return  ? 
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N  O  TE  S, 


0  lEntSLSy  and  frighted  him  in 

lis  Sleep : 

Aepitris  Anchifa?,   quotieshu- 

mentibus  umbris 

^^ox  operit  terras,   quoties  aftra 

ignea  furgunt, 

)  ^dmonetin  fomnis,   &  turbida 

.    terret  Imago.     Mn,  4.  v,  351. 

^nd  Dryden  calls  them, 

-  'orms  without  Body,    and  im- 

paQive  Air  t 
The  fquallid  Spedres,    that  in 

Dead  of  Night 
Ireak  our  iliort  Sleep,  and  sldm 

before  our  Sight. 

I,  4acrobius  obferves  ,  that  the 
j  \^ords  of  this  Paflage,  fimula- 
I  raque  luce  carentum,  which  we 
here  iind  in  Lucretius,  are  tran- 
I  crib'd  by  Virgil,  in  Georg.  4. 
f,  472.  where  we  read, 

I  Umbrae  ibant  tenues,     fimula- 

craque  luce  carentum. 

43.  For  fure,  &c.]  We  may 
obferve,  that  Lucretius  pafTes 
this  over  very  (lightly  ;  for  Epi- 
curus did  not  approve  of  any 
farther  Inquiry  into  roi  (^vcriaoi, 
natural  Things,  than  barely 
what  might  contribute  more  ea- 
fily  to  deliver  the  Minds  of  Men 
from  the  Slavery  of  Religion. 
The  Words  of  this  PafTage,  in 
the  Original,  are, 

*"*— ne  forte  animas  Acheron- 

'  te  reamur 
Eifugerejaut  Umbras  inter  vivos 

voiitare. 
Where  the  Word  Acheron,  the 
Name  of  one  of  the  Rivers  of 
Hell,  is  taken  for  Hell  it  felf : 
For  the  antient  Greeks  held,  that 
there  were  five  Rivers  in  the  In- 


fernal Abodes ;   namely,    Ache- 
ron, Cocytus,  Styx,  Phlegethon 
or  Pyriphlegethon  ,    and  Lethe  : 
No\y  thefe    Names   were  taken 
from  feveral  Fountains  and  Ri- 
vers in  Greece,    which,  by  reafon 
of  their   noxious  Natures    and 
Qualities,  were  feign'd  to  be  in 
Hell  Ukewife.    There  were  two 
Rivers  call'd  by  the  Name  of  A- 
cheron  ;  one  in  Elis,  a  maritime 
Countrey  in  the  Weft  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  this  River  flows 
into    Alpheus,   near    the    Place 
where  Itood   a  famous  Temple 
dedicated  to  Pluto  and  to  Pro- 
ferpine,  as  we  find  in  Strabo,  lib. 
8.  The  other  in  Thefprotia,   a 
Countrey  of  Epirus,  and  flows 
out  of  the  Lake  Acheruiiato  the 
Town   of  Cithyrus,   according 
to     the    fame     Strabo,     lib.    8. 
and  Paufanias  in  Atticis.    Co- 
cytus, as  the  fame  Paufanias  tells 
us,    was  a    River  of  the    fame 
Countrey,  not  far  from  Acheron, 
and  whofeWaters  were  extreamly 
bitter.     Styx  was  a  Fountain   of 
Arcadia,    that  fprung  out  of  a. 
high  Rock,    near  the  City  No- 
nacris,  and  fell  into  the  River 
Crathis  :    its  Waters  were  fo  ve- 
nomous, that  whoever  but  tafted 
of  them  dy'd  immediately  :  This 
we  learn  from  Paufanias  in  Ar- 
cadicis.       And   Pliny,    lib.  31. 
cap.  2.  fays,  that  they  not  only 
kiJl'd  thofe  that  drunk  of  them, 
but  prod  uc'd  likewife  poyfonous 
Fiili.     This  was  the  River  which 
the  Gods  held  in  (6  great  Vene- 
ration,   that  they  were  wont  to 
fwear  by  it ;  and  if  they  violated 
their  Oath,    they  were  depriv'd 
of  their  Divinity,  and  interdicted 
the  life  of  Necftar  for  a  hundred 
Years :    Hence  Virgil,   Mn.  6. 

Y.  323^ 

— Yides 
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Book  r 


A  Stream  of  Forms  from  ev'ry  Surface  flows, 
JlV^hich  may  be  cairdth^  Film  or  Shell  of  thofe  : 


NOTBS. 


T''    ::.  vidcs  Stygiamque 
paludem,  . 

Dii  cujus  jurare  timent,  &  fal- 
lere  numen. 

And  Hefiod  in  Theog.  tells  us, 
that  this  Honour  came  to  be 
granted  to  this  River,  becaufe 
her  Daughters,  Vitftoria,  Vis, 
Robur,  and  Zelus,  had  affifted 
the  Gods  againft  the  Titans. 
There  were  feveral  Rivers  calPd 
by  the  Name  of  Lethe,  or,  as 
Cafaubon  would  rather  have  it, 
fluvius  Lethes,  the  River  of  Le- 
the, or  Oblivion,  in  the  Geni- 
tive Cafe,  or  elfe  Lethseus  flu- 
vius, the  Lethean  River.  One 
in  Portugal,  according  to  Strabo 
and  Mela,  and  now  call'd  Lima: 
another  in  Africa,about  the  Syr- 
tis  Major,  and  not  far  from  the 
City  Berenice,  according  to  Lu- 
can :  a  third  in  Boeocia,  near  the 
Town  Lebadea,  according  to 
Paufanias  inBoeoticis  :  and  Stra- 
bo, lib.  14.  reckons  up  many  o- 
ther  Rivers  of  the  fame  Name. 
To  Phlegethon,  or  Pyriphlege- 
thon,  there  is  not,  that  I  know 
of,  any  particular  Place  affign'd, 
except  the  hot  Fountains  about 
Avernus,  as  Strabo  reports  out 
of  Homer.  Now  every  one  of 
thefe  Names  fignifies  fomething 
mournful  and  difaftrous  :  Ache- 
ron is  deriv'd  from  oix^y  Sor- 
row, and  ftco,  I  flow  :  Cocytus 
from  nonvco,  I  lament :  Styx 
from  ^vyicoy  I  purfue  with  Hate: 
Phlegethon,  or  Pyriphlegethon, 
from  'STv^y  Fire,  and  ^a£7^> 
I  burn  ;  Lethe  from  ^>''6w,  Obli- 
vion, becaufe  to  drink  of  its 
Waters,  caufes  a  Forgetfulnefs 
of  all  things.  All  which  is  finely 
defcrib'd  by  our  Engliih  Homer, 
in  his  Paradife  Loft,  Book  II. 
where  he  calls  them 


■■  th'  Infernal  Rivei^ 

that  difgorge 
Into    the    burning  Lake  th© 

baleful  Streams : 
Abhorred  Styx,    the  Flood 

deadly  Hate  > 
Sad  Acheron,   of  Sorrow   bU<i 

and  deep  5 
Cocytus,  nam'dof  Lamentati* 

loud, 
Heard  on  the    rueful   Strean 

fierce  Phlegethon ; 
Whofe  Waves  of  torrent  Fire  ii 

flame  with  Rage : 
Far  off  from  thefe  a  flow  ar; 

fllent  Stream, 
Lethe,    the  River  of  Oblivioi 

rouls 
Her  wat'ry  Labyrinth  ;  where< 

who  drinks. 
Forthwith  his  former  State  ar 

Being  forgets, 
Forcets  both    Joy   and    Grift; 

Pleafure  and  Pain. 

Virgil  befides  thefe,  places  lilc 
wife  Eridanus,  the  Po,  in  ti 
Elyfian  Fields : 

Plurimus   Eridani  per   fylv^t 
volvitur  amnis. 

^neid.  <5.  v.  ^51 

47.  A  Stream,  &c.]  In  the! 
24.  v.  he  firft  afTerts,  that  thel 
Images,  which  are  as  it  were  th 
Films  andMembranes  of  Thing: 
are  continually  flying  off  fron; 
the  Surfaces  of  them  :  and  the 
he  proves  this  Afl*ertion  thus 
The  very  Eyes  teftify,  that  ma 
ny  Things  emit  Bodies  out  o 
themfelves  :  fome  rare  and  fub 
tile,  as  Smoke  from  Wood,  ant 
Heat  from  Fire  ;  others  mor 
denfe  and  clofely  join'd.  Thu  ^ 
Grafshoppers  and  Snakes  droj| 
their  Skins:  Then  who  caij 
doubt,  but  that  tenujous  anc' 
fubtile  Images  fly  off  from  th«' 
Sur 
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Becaufe  they  bear  the  Shape,  they  fhow  the  Frame; 

0  And  Figure  of  the  Bodies,  whence  they  came. 
The  dulleft  may  perceive,  and  know  'tis  true  j 
For  Bodies,  big  enough  for  Senfe  to  view. 
Do  often  rife :  fome  more  difTus'd,  and  broke: 
Thus  FiRE,thus  heated  Wood  ftill  breathe  forth  Smoke  j 

5  And  fome  more  clofe,  and  join'd  j  when  Heats  begin. 
Some  Insbcts  feem  to  fweat,  and  caft  their  Skin : 
The  Heifers  caft  the  Membranes  of  their  Horns,      f 
Snakes  leave  their  glitt'ring  Goats  among  the  Thorns,> 
A  glitt'ring  Goat,  each  Tree,  each  Bufli  adorns.  3 

o  We  fee  with  Pleafure  what  we  fled  before. 
We  handle  now  the  Scales,  and  fear  no  more. 
This  proves,  that  numerous  Trains  of  Images 
(¥or  why  can  thefe,  and  not  more  thin  than  thefej 
From  evry  Surface  flow.    For  firft  they  lie 

5  Unchain  d,  and  loofe  ;    and  ready  for  our  Eye : 
They  foon  will  flip ;  and  ftill  preferve  their  Frame,^ 
Their  antient  Form,  and  tell  from  whence  they  came.' 
Nay  more ;  theyVe  thin  ;  they  on  the  Surface  play  3 
Therefore  few  Chains  to  break,  few  Stops  to  ftay 
fo  Their  Courfe,  or  hinder  when  they  fly  away. 


For 


NOTES. 


Surfaces  of  things,  fince  they  caft 
>ff  Forms  that  are  more  folid  and 
:ondens'd  ;  efpecially  fince  there 
ire  minute  Corpufcles  plac'd  in 
:he  Surface,  or  outmoft  Front  of 
Things,  that  can  eafily  difen- 
gage  themfelves,  and  fly  away. 
Epicurus,  in  Laertius,  fays,  thefe 
Images  come,  ^/n  >?  o-co/noLrcov 
iTT/TTOA^s-,  from  the  Surface  of 
Bodies.    And  again:     ^  /o^  ^ 

fjSfjy  Laert.  lib.  10. 

57.   The  Heifers,  &c.]    The 
Words  in  the  Original  are, 

Et  vituli  cum  membranas  de  cor- 

pore  fummo 
Nafcentes  mittunt. 

The  new -bora  Calves  drop  the 


Pellicles  in  which  they  are 
wrap^d  lip.  How  well  our  Trant- 
latour  has  here  followed  the 
Senfe  of  his  Authour,  the  Rea- 
der is  left  to  judge. 

5S.  Snakes,  Sec."]  See  the  Note 
on  V.  590.    B.  III. 

60.  We  fee,  &:c.]  This  and  the 
following  Verfe  are  not  fo  much 
as  hinted  at  in  Lucretius, 

67.  Their  antient  Form,  &c.] 
That  isjthe  Image  of  their  Form; 
For  Form,  according  to  Epicu- 
rus, is  that  which  continually  re- 
mains in  the  Surface  of  the  Body, 
while  the  Image,  as  a  Spoil,  is 
continually  flying  away.  For 
this  we  have  the  Teftimony  of 
Empiricus,  who  fays,  Epicurus 
taught,  that  fome  Colour,  for 
Example,  always  inheres  in  a 
folid  Body,  but  that  fomething^ 
gets  loofe  from  it,  and  this  is  its 
Image, 

71.  For 
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For  it  is  certain,  that  a  num'rous  St;ote^ 
Not  from  the  middle  Parts,   as  'twas  before 
Obferv'd,  but  even  from  the  Surface  rife  ; 
As  Colours,  often  loofen'd,  ftrike  our  Eyes. 

75  Thus  when  pale  Curtains,  or  the  deeper  red 
O'er  all  the  fpacious  Theatre  are  fpred. 
Which  mighty  Mafts,  and  fturdy  Pillars  bear. 
And  the  loofe  Curtains  wanton  in  the  Air, 


f^  o  r  E  s. 


71.  For  it,  &C.3  In  thefe  19.  y. 
lie  confirms  what  he  afTum'd  in 
the  preceding  Argument,  and 
proves  it  by  an  Example,  which 
demonftates  that  Colours  get 
loofe,  and  are  refletfied  from  the 
Surfaces  of  Things,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  argues  likewife  the 
Direption  and  getting  off  of  I- 
mages.  For  the  Curtains,  fays 
he,  that  are  hung  up  in  a  Thea- 
tre, refled  their  Colours  on  all 
the  Decorations  of  the  Stage,  and 
on  the  Speclatours. 

75.  Thus  when  pale  Cur- 
tains, dec."]  That  Tapeftry 
Hangings  were  hung  up  over  the 
Roman  Theatres,  to  Hiade  the 
Specftatours  from  the  Rays  of 
the  Sun,  we  karn  from  many  of 
the  Antients.  Virgil.  Georg.  3. 
V.  24. 

Vel  fcena  ut  veifis  difcedat  fron- 

tibus,  utque 
Purpurea  intexti  tollunt  aulaza 

Britanni. 
Kow  thefe  Hangings  were  call'd 
Aulaza,  ab  aula  Attali,  from 
the  Court,  or  Palace  of  Attains, 
the  wealthy  King  of  Pergamus, 
who,  having  no  Children,  made 
the  Commonwealth  of  Rome  his 
Heir :  He  firft  found  out  the 
Art  of  inweaving  and  embroide- 
ring with  Gold  j  and  to  this  In- 
vention the  Babylonians  added 
feveral  Colours,  as  we  learn  from 
Pliny,  lib.  8.  cap.  4.8.  Hence  the 
Attalick  and  Babylonian  Gar- 
ments and  Hangings,  were  in 
great  Efteem  among  the  Anti- 
ents, Sil.   Ital.  iib^  14. 


Lscta  Tyrus,  qu«que 

variata  per  artem 
Aulseis  fcribuntur  acu- 


,Whol^ 


Attalicii 


They  were  likewife  call*d  Peri- 
pet  afmata,  from  ^'7r€To(^«v,  at 
extendendo,  by  reafon  of  *  th{ 
Largenefs  of  them  %  Lucretius 
in  this  place  calls  them.  Vela 
magnis  intenta  Theatris,  and  the 
Colours  he  gives  them  are  th€ 
luteus,  ruflus,  and  fcrruginus, 
The  Colour  which  the  Antients 
call'd  luteus,  was  a  yellow  Co- 
lour, and  had  its  Name  from 
the  Herb  Lutea,  Willow-Herb, ; 
or  Loofe-Strife,  which  help'd  to 
dye  it  t  This  is  the  Colour  ol 
the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  of 
the  Flower,  which  the  Latine* 
caird  Caltha,  in  Engliih,  Turn- 
fole,  or  Sun-Flower ;  to  which  | 
Virgil  therefore  gives  the  Epi-' 
thet  luteola : 

Mollia   lutcoU  pingit  vaccinia 
calthl.  Edog,  2. 

The  Brides  iis'd  to  drefs  them- 
felves  in  this  Colour,  Plin.  I.  21. 
cap.  8.  Lutei  video  honorem  an- 
tiquiffimum  in  nuptialibus  flam- 
meis  totum  foeminis  conceiTum. 
Hence  Catullus  gives  that  Co- 
lour to  the  Sock  of  Hymen  the 
God  of  Marriage  ; 

Hue  veni  niveo  gerens 
Luteum  pede  foccum. 

Thus  Seneca,  in  Hipp,  of  Her- 
cules, marrying  as  a  Woman : 
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Whole  Streams  of  Colours  from  the  Top  do  flow, 
So  The  Rays  divide  them  in  their  Paflage  thro', 
And  ftain  the  Scenes,  and  Men,  and  Gods  below : 
The  more  thefe  Curtains  fpread,  the  pleafing  Dye 
Rides  on  the  Beams  the  more,  and  courts  the  Eye: 
The  gawdy  Colour  fpreads  o'er  ev'ry  Thing, 
^5  All  gay  appear,  each  Man  a  Purple  King. 

Since  Curtains  then  their  loofen  d  Colours  fpread^ 
Since  they  can  paint  the  Under-Scenes  with  Red, 
Then  ev'ry  Thing  can  fend  forth  Images  : 
Thofe  fly  from  Surfaces,  as  well  as  thefe. 

Tis 
N  O  T  JB  S. 


Crura  diftin<fto  religavit  aiiro, 
Luteo  plantas  cohibente  focco. 

The  Golour  they  calPd  rulTus, 
was  a  deep  red,  or  flelli  Colour, 
Catull.  in  Egnat. 

Quod   quifque  minxit,   hoc  fibi 

folet  mane 
Dentes  atque  ruflTam  provocare 

gingivam. 

The  Color  ferruginus,  of  which 
our  Tranflatour  makes  no  Men- 
tion, is  not  the  Colour  of  rufty 
Iron,  as  fome  will  have  it  to  be  : 
but  of  fmooth  and  poliili'd  Iron, 
after  it  has  been  heated  in  the 
Fire,  and  is  grown  cold  again  •, 
as  the  Buckles  we  wear  in  Mour- 
ning ;  This  is  not  what  we  call 
the  bright-brown,  as  the  Lon- 
don Edition  of  the  Dauphin's 
Virgil,  on  the  i8th  Verfe  of  the 
2d  Eclogue,  erroneoufly  inter- 
prets it :  but  rather  a  violet  Co- 
lour ;  and  feems  to  be  a  Mixture 
of  red,  black,  and  cerulean : 
whence  it  is  frequently  us'd  for 
thofe  three  Colours;  for  red, 
Mn.  II.  V.  772. 

*—- —Ferrugine  clarus  8c  ollro. 


For  black,  JEn,  6.  v.  303.  fpeak- 
ing  of  Charon, 

Et  fcrrugiiied  fubve^at  Corpora 
cymba. 


And  Georg.  r.  v.  4^7.  of  an  E- 
clyfe  of  the  Sun, 

Cum  caput  obfcurd  nitidum  fer- 
rugine  tinxit. 

For  cerulean   in  Plautus.  Mil* 
Glor.  4.  43. 

Facito  ut  venias  hue  ornatu  nau* 

cleriaco;  caufiam 
Habeas  ferrugineam,    culturam 

ad  oculos  lineam  ; 
Palliolum  habeas  ferrugineum  % 

nam  is  color  thalaflieus. 

that  is  to  fay,   cerulean,  or  the 
Colour  of  the  Water  of  the  Sea. 

81.  Gods  below]  He  means 
the  Images  of  the  Gods,  that 
were  in  the  Theatres:  For  Games 
and  Plays  were  a  Part  of  the  Pa-= 
gan  Religion. 

82.  The  more  thefe  Curtains 
fpreadj&c]  What  Lucretius  here 
fays,  and  his  Tranflatour  means, 
is  this,  The  more  the  Walls  of 
the  Theatre  are  darkened,  io 
that  no  place  be  open  on  the 
Sides,  to  let  in  the  Light,  the 
more,  &c.  The  Words  in  the 
Original  are, 

Et  quantb  circiim  mage  funt  in- 

clufa  Theatri 
Moenja,     tam  magis  h«c  intfts 

perfufa  lepore 
Omnia  couriderit  conrepta  lues 

diei. 

K  t  90*  'Tit 
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90       'Tis  certain  then,  that  fubtile  Forms  do  lie 

And  dance,  and  frolick  in  our  low'r  Sky,  ? 

Which,  fingle,  are  too  fubtile  for  our  Eye.  y 

But  now  the  Odours,  Vapours,  and  thin  Smoke 
Fly  fcatter'd  and  confus'd,  their  Order  broke. 
9  5    Becaufe,  whilft  they  from  outward  Parts  do  flow,    9 
And  thro'  ftrait,  winding  Pores,  ^nd  Turnings  go,     > 
They  are  diforder'd  in  their  PafTage  thro^  O 

But  now  thefe  fubtile  Films  of  loofen'd  Dye^  o 

What  can  diforder,  as  from  Thirjgs  they  rife,  ^ 

J  00  Since  each  upon  the  utmoft  Surface  lies?  3 

Thus  Forms,  which  Glass,  which  limpid  Streams 
Bearing  that  Shape,  that  Dye,  the  Body  wore,  (reftore ; 

Muft 
NOTES, 


po.  'Tis  certain,  &c.]  In  thefe 
•5.  V.  he  concludes  from  what  he 
has  hitherto  been  arguing,  and 
Ironi  what  he  has  prov'd,  that 
ihetQ  are  fuch  Things  as  the  I- 
mages  of  which  he  is  fpeaking. 

93.  But  now,  &c.]  He  has  al- 
ready taught,  V.  66.  that  thefe 
Images 

-Still  preferve  their  Frame> 

Their  antient  Form,    and  iliew 

from  whence  they  came. 

And  now,  in  thefe  8.  v.  he  iliews 
that  he  did  not  teach  that  with- 
out Caufe  ;  for  the  Reafon  why 
they  retain  the  fame  Form  is, 
becaufe  they  fly  away  from  the 
Surfaces  of  Bodies  *,  from  which 
every  individual  Part  of  the  Ima- 
ges gets  away  with  equal  Facili- 
ty, and  thofe  Parts  are  not  con- 
vey'd  from  thence  thro'  any  Ma- 
zes or  Involutions^  as  Odour, 
Smoke,  Vapour,  and  other 
Things  of  the  like  Nature  are, 
becaufe  they  flow  from  the  inte- 
riour  Parts  of  Bodies  ;  and  for 
that  Reafon  fly  away  confus'd 
and  difpers'd. 

loi.  Thus  Forms,  &c.]  Laft- 
ly,  he  proves,  in  thefe  14.  v.  that 
there  are  fuch  Things  as  thefe  T- 
mages,  which  get  loofe,  and  fly 
away  from  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies; 
and  that  thelmages  that  we  fee  in 
lvlirrours>  in  Water^  or  in   any 


fmooth  and  polilh'd  Body,  are 
exactly  like  the  Things  whofe  I- 
mages  they  are  :  Therefore  thofe 
Forms  muft  necefliarily  be  com- 
pos'd  of  the  Images  that  flow 
from  the  Subftances  of  the 
Things  themfelves :  For  no  o- 
ther  Reafon  of  that  fo  exacft  Si- 
militude can  be  given,  but  that 
the  very  out m oft  Film,  which 
before  adher'd  to  the  whole 
Thing,  is  feparated  from  it,  as 
it  were  a  Membrane,  and  ftrikes 
into  the  Glafs  orWater.And  you 
ought  to  take  Notice,  That  the 
Image  of  each  Thing,that  is  feen 
in  the  Glafs  or  in  Water,  is  not 
fingle  and  one  only,  but  many  ; 
which  neverthelefs,  by  being  re- 
fleded  to  the  Eyes  by  a  continual 
and  never-ceallng  Reverberation, 
feem  not  to  be  many,but  onlyone 
Image,  Experience  indeed  iliews, 
that  the  Images  are  tranfmitted 
into  the  Glafs,  from  the  very  Bo- 
dies whofe  Images  they  are  :  fince 
when  thofe  Bodies  are  prefent, 
the  Images  ftrike  into  the  Glafs : 
but  if  any  Thing  interpofe,  their 
Progrefs  into  the  Glafs  is  inter- 
rupted :  Befides,  if  the  Bodies 
move,  they  move  in  like  manner; 
if  the  Bodies  are  inverted,  they 
too  are  inverted  :  if  the  Bodies 
depart,  the  Images  go  away  :  and 
when  the  Bodies  are  abfent,  there 
remain  no  Images  at  all. 

115.  Next 
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Muft  be  compos'd  of  fleeting  Images,  ^ 

That  rife  from  Things:     For  why  with  greater  EafeV 

1 05  Can  thefe  Forms  rire,rhan  fome  more  thin  than  thefepS 
Then  there  are  fubtile  Shapes,  likethofe  that  Streams 
Or  Glass  reftores  on  the  returning  Beams  ; 
In  Figure  like  ;  but  airy,  thin,   and  light. 
And  fingle  each,  too  fubtile  for  our  Sight: 

1 1  o  Yet  coming  thick,  and  in  a  num'rous  Train, 
Refled:ed  from  the  polifli'd  specular  Plain, 
Can  make  us  fee:    and  that's  the  Reafon  why  7 

The  Forms  return  again,  in  Shape  and  Dye  S* 

So  like  the  Things,    and  pleafe  the  curious  Eye,         3 

1 1 5      Next  learn  how  fubtile,  and  hpw  thin  thefe  are.     7 
Firft  then,  fince  Seeds  of  Things  are  finer  far  ^■ 

Than  thofe,  that  firft  begin  to  difappear. 


But 


NOTES. 


ii5.ii(^. Next  learn,&c] Having 
hitherto  prav'd  the  Exiftence  of 
thefe  Images  jand  being  now  going 
to  explain  their  Properties,  he 
iirj[t  teaches  in  thefe  12. v.  that  the 
moft  extream  Tenuity ^even  fuch 
as  can  fcarce  be  conceiv'dj  muft 
be  allow'd  them.  To  comprehend 
this  a-right,    imagin,    That  the 
Images  are  nothing  elfe,    but  the 
pioifc  fubtile  Contextures  of  A- 
toms,in  the  Nature  of  Pellicles. 
And  how  prodigious  is  the  Sub- 
tilenefs  of  Atoms,   iince  innume- 
rable Myriads  of  them  are    ne- 
celTary  to  compacT:  the  fmalleft 
Animal,  a  Mite,  for  Examj)le, 
or  even  the  leall  Member  of  it  ? 
Hence  we  may  gather,  that  if  an 
Image  conlift  of  luch  Atoms,  as 
do  not  cohere  and  ftick  together, 
v^^  ^cL^os,  fecundum  profundita- 
tem,    whidi  is  Epicurus's  own 
Expreflion,    it    muft    be   more 
fubtile  and  thin  by  many  Myri- 
ads of  Myriads,  than  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  one  lingle  Mite,  or  of  any 
Particle  of  it.     Epicurus  himfelf 
fays,    or;  ret  H^ooho.  r  ^sttIotm- 
o*/v  ctvttTrspSA/rcoS'  v.^X^^'^y    aJgy 
cl'i]ifj.a.{lv^H  To^v  ai^oavofjSpcov.     And 
Lucretius  is  of  the  fame  Opinion 
with  him.    That  Images  are  no- 


thing elfe  than,  ^ppo/W,  Efflu- 
viums or  Emanationsjof  the  moft 
fubtile  and  tenuious  Contextures 
of  the  outmoft  Atoms,  that  are 
continually  flowing  from  Bodies 
into  the  ambient  Space  :  in  which 
Epicurus  follows  the  Opinion 
chiefly  of  Plato  and  EmpedodeSj 
who  held  Images  to  be  certain, 
material,  or  fubft^ntial  Efflu- 
viums. But  Ariftotle  taught 
that  they  are  meer  Accidents, 
that  have  no  Subftance  what- 
ever ;  but  that  neverthelefs 
they  are  produced  from  vifible 
Bodies  ;  and,  that  palling  thro' 
the  Air,  they  affe^  the  Senfe  of 
Sight,  and  are  refleded  from 
Mirrours,  and  other  Things  of 
like  Nature.  But  others  of  the 
learn'd  are  of  Opinion,  That 
Images  are  nothing  but  Light 
either  diredled  from  lucid  Bodies, 
or  refleded  from  others,  and 
ftriking  upon  the  Eye.  But  as 
to  the  Opinion  of  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius,  there  is  this  Difficul- 
ty :  How  it  is  poflible,  finc^ 
fo  many  Particles  are  continual- 
ly flowing  from  the  Surface  of 
Things,  that  every  vifible  Body 
iliould  not  be  at  length  quite 
wafted  and  confumed  away  ? 
■  R  r  2  S^» 
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But  now  to  clear  this  ;  to  confirm  the  more 
The  Subtilenefs  of  Seeds,  explain  d  before ; 
lio  And  add  new  Reafons  to  the  former  Store : 
How  many  Animals,  whofe  middle  Part 
The  fharpeft  Eye,  with  all  the  Help  of  Art 
Can't  fee?    Dull  Art  may  throw  her  GlaiTes  by: 
How  fubtile  then  the  Guts,  the  Heart,  the  Eye  ? 
125  How  thin  each  little  Member  of  the  Whole  ? 

How  infinitely  fmall  the  Seeds  that  frame  the  Soul  ? 
But  more, 

Opo- 
NOTES. 


St.Auguftinjin  Epift.  5^.  to  Di- 
ofc.  ftarts  the  fame  Queftion  *,  to 
which  this  Anfwer  maybe  given: 
that  thofe  vifible  Things  may  be 
repair'd  by  other  Corpufclesthat 
are  continually  flowing  to  them, 
fo  that  as  much  as  they  lofe  of 
their  Subftance  by  the  Particles 
that  flow  from   them  to  other 
Things,  fo  much  may,  on  the 
other  Hand,  kome  to  them  from 
elfewhere,    and  repair  that  Lofs. 
Kor  is  it  to  be  fear'd,  what  fome 
alledge,  that  the  Thing   it  felf 
would  in  this  Cafe  change  its  Fi- 
gure ;  fince    the  Particles,    that 
come  to  it,    are  of  the  fame  Fi- 
gure with  thofe  that  go  from  it. 
It  may  farther  be  anfwer'd,  That 
Images  are  fo  very  fubtile,   that 
nothing  perceptible  can  appear  to 
be    wanting    on    the  Surface  of 
Things,  tho'    thefe    Images    do 
flow  from  them.     And  this  Lu- 
cretius himfelf  explains   in  the 
following  Argument. 

1 1 6.  Firft  then,  &c.]  In  thefe 
two  Verfes  our  Interpreter,  but 
obfcurely,  if  at  all,  exprefTes  the 
Senfe  of  his  Authour,  who  in- 
stances in  the  Principles,  of 
which  all  things  are  made,  and, 
by  way  of  SimiiitudejCndeavours 
to  prove.  That  thefe  Images  are 
of  a  moil:  tenuious  Nature.  For, 
fays  he,  they  confifl;  of  Atoms 
which  are  invifible  to  our  Sight, 
and  more  minute  than  all  thofe 
Things  that  the  Eyes  can  fcarce, 
nay,  not  at  all  perceive  :  It  is 
therefore  no  Wonder,   that  pur 


Senfes  can  not  perceive  the  Ima- 
ges of  Things,  while,  flowing 
from  the  Bodies,  they  glide 
thro'  the  Air  •,  unlefs  they  are 
refleded  from  the  Smoothnefs  of 
Mirrours,or  of  any  other  fmooth 
and  polifh'd  Bodies,  fince  they 
can  not  perceive  even  the  Atoms 
of  which  they  are  compos'd. 
And  thus  fince  they  are  imper- 
ceptible to  the  Sight,  they  muft 
of  Neceffity  be  of  a  very  tenuious 
Nature. 

127.  But  more,  &c.]  In  thefe 
8.  V.  the  Poet  argues  to  this  Ef- 
fe(fi :  Since  fo  great  a  Quantity  of 
little  Bodies  exhales  from  thefe 
ftrong-fmelling  Herbs,  as  to  fill 
with  Odour  all  the  ambient 
neighbouring  Air,  it  can  not  be 
cxprefs'd  how  fmall  each  Part  is, 
that  comes  off  from  the  Surface  ; 
and  confequently,  fince  an  Image 
confifls  only  of  thofe  Particles, 
that  fly  away  from  the  Surface 
of  Bodies,  and  have  Analogy 
with  the  Senforium  of  the  Sight, 
it  furpaffes  all  Belief,  how  fub- 
tile and  tenuious  an  Image  muft 
be  ;  efpecially,  fince  in  a  great 
Length  of  Time,  nothing  can  be 
perceiv'd  to  be  exhal'd,  or  worn 
away.  Certainly  the  Subtilenefs 
of  an  odoriferous  Steam  or  Va- 
pour is  altogether  wonderful, 
and  confequently  fo  too  muft  be 
that  of  the  Particles,  of  which^, 
fuch  Vapours  confift  :  ofthofe,^ 
for  Example,  that  exhale  from 
an  Apple,  for  feveral  Months 
together  j  and  yet  the  Apple  can 
not 
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Opopanax,  or  Rue,  that  ftrikes  the  Nofe 
With  ftrongeft  Smells,  or  others,  like  to  thofe. 
If  fhaken,  thoufand  Parts  do  fly  from  thence, 

130  A  thoufand  Ways;  but  weak,  nor  move  the  Sense. 
And  yet  how  subtile,  if  compar'd  with  thefe. 
How  THIN,  what  Nothings  are  the  Images  ? 
How  vaft  the  Difproportion  'twixt  thefe  two  ?     ("fhew. 
'Tis  more  than  Thought  can  think,   than  Words  can 

135      But  now,  befides  thefe  subtile  Forms  that  rear 
From  Bodies,   thoufand  new  are  fram'd  in  Air, 

Fafhion'd 
NOTES, 


Aot  be  perceiv'd  to  be  wafted  or 
diminifhed.  Confider  beiides, 
how  thicic  that  Vapour  is  in  re- 
fpe<fi  of  an  Image  •,  and  you  will 
eafily  believe,  that  if  all  the  I- 
mages  which  flow  from  a  Body, 
for  the  Space  of  many  Years  to- 
gether, were  compa<fled  into 
one,  they  would  not  make  fo 
great  a  Mafs,  as  that  of  a  Va- 
pour, which  flows  out  in  a  Mo- 
ment of  Time. 

Opopanax]  The  Juice  of  the 
Herb  PanaXjOr  Panacea,  fo  call'd 
^TnJ  Ts  •arccvTc^  axeT v,  from  heal- 
ing all  Difeafes.  See  Pliny,  lib. 
25.  cap.  3.  and  Columel.  lib.  11. 
cap.  3.  We  call  it  in  Engliih, 
All-heal.  The  other  Herbs, 
which  Lucretius  here  mentions, 
are, 

■  Abfynthia  tetra, 

Abrotonique  graves,    &    triftia 
Centaurea. 

Abfynthium  is  the  Herb  Worm- 
wood, of  which  there  are  feveral 
ibrts  :  I.  Seriphium,  or  Mari- 
numjSea-Wormwoodjwhich  pro- 
duces the  Seed  that  we  common- 
ly ufe  againft  Worms  in  the  Bel- 
ly :  II.  Santonicum ,  French 
Wormwood,  aim  oft  like  the  for- 
mer in  its  tender  and  jagged 
Leaves,  but  its  Colour  is  whi- 
ter, and  its  Smell  not  fo  rank  : 
III.  Ponticum  or  Romanum, 
which  has  a  lefs  Leaf,  and  fwce- 
ter  Odour  ;  and  is  by  fome  call'd 
Wormwood-Gentle.    See  Pliny. 


lib.  27.  cap.  7.  IV.  Latifolium. 
our  common  Wormwood.  Abro« 
tonum  is  the  Herb  we  call  Sou- 
thernwood ;  and  of  this  too  there 
are  feveral  forts  :  I.  Abrotonum 
mas,  He-Southernwood,  or  fmall 
Southernwood jwhich  grows  in  the 
Fields :  II.  Abrotonum  foemina, 
Sheor Great  Southernwood,which 
grows  in  the  Woods,  and  upon 
Mountains.  III.  Abrotonum 
Siculum,  which  is  a  kind  of  fmall 
Southernwood ,  and  has  a  ve- 
ry fweet  fmell :  It  is  probable 
this  laft  is  the  fort  Lucretius 
fpeaks  of.  Of  Centaurea,  Cen- 
taury, fee  Book  2.  v.  384. 

135.  But  now,  Sec.']  Having 
explained  this  ufual  and  general 
manner  of  the  Generation  of  the 
Images,  which  Epicurus  calls 
^Tw^clcrei^^  and  ^;7tippo7a.5",  becaufe 
they  are  made  by  a  continual 
Direption  and  Avolation  of  te- 
nuious,  as  it  were.  Membranes, 
from  the  Surface  of  Bodies  ;  he 
now,  in  thefe  1 2,  v.  explains  a- 
nother  Sort  of  Images,  which 
the  fame  Epicurus  calls  avs'ccorei'^f 
becaufe  they  are,  as  it  were,  cer- 
tain Conglutinations  and  Coag- 
mentations  that  are  form'd  in 
the  Air  of  their  own  Accord,as  fo 
many  Cloud s',and*do  not  indeed 
flow  from  the  Things  which 
they  reprefent.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  lib.  3.  relates,  That  in  the 
Regions  of  Africa,  that  lie  be- 
yond the  Syrtes  and  Cyrene,  pro- 
digious Spe<ftres  are  often  form'd 
of  their  own  Accord  :     -sfe.^  j^ 
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Fafhion'd  by  Chance ;  and  thefe,  when  borne  on  high, 
Still  change  their  Shapes,  and  wanton  in  the  Sky : 
Then  join  in  various  Forms,  grow  thick,  and  move 

1 40  Like  Clouds  combin'd ,  and  darken  all  above : 

Hence  Prodigies  ;  hence  fome  Gigantick  War^ 
Marfliard  in  th*  Air,  looks  dreadful  from  afar. 
And  Ihadows  all :    Hence  Mountains  feem  to  fly ; 
And  fcatter'd  Rocks  cut  thro'  the  wounded  Sky : 

145  Hence  other  Clouds  do  frightful  Streamers  fhow ; 
We  ftare,  amaz'd,  and  wonder  at  below. 

Next  learn, 

How  foon  thefe  Forms  fly  off,  how  fwift  they  rife:  p 
For  fomething  ftill  on  ev'ry  Surface  lies,  S 

Juft  ready  to  depart,  and  ftrikeour  Eyes,  3 

This 
NOTES. 


Tirci^  5ic«p«r,    >9  judM^cf.  y^'  rd^  \      141.     Gigantick   War]     Of 

■     ■       thefe  Battles  in  the  A  irjof  which, 

by  the  way,  Lucretius  makes  no 

Mention,   Milton   gives  us  this 

Defcription  : 


<TOU  '        TUTCOV    3   CU    pSp    V.^ij.iSaiV'i 

Sometimes,  and  even  when  the 
Weather  is  calm,  there  are  feen 
in  the  Air  certain  Compolitions 
or  Coagm^ntations,  reprefen- 
ting  the  Figures  of  all  Sorts  of 
Animals  •  iome  of  thefe  are  quiet 
without  Motion  ;  and  fome  are 
inov'd  :  fometimes  they  fly  the 
Purfuers,  and  then  again  purfue 
thofe  that  fly  :  Diodorus,  wiio 
wa«  himfelf  an  Epicurean,  makes 
life  of  Epicurus's  own  Term, 
'S.vsdcriig.  The  like  too  is  confir- 
med by  Poniponius  Mekjto  hap- 
pen in  that  Part  of  Mauritania 
that  lies  behind  Mount  Atlas :  Pli- 
ny alfo  fays,  that  fomething  of 
the  fame  Nature  is  frequently 
feenm  the  Countries  of  Scythia, 
that  lie  within  Imaus.  And 
what  Kircherus  publiili'd,  not 
long  ago,  of  the  Morgana,  or  a- 
mazing  Prodigy,  that  was  feen 
at  Rhegium,  now  Rezzo,  in  Ita- 
ly, is  very  well  known.  Iniliort, 
in  moft  Countreys  many  fee 
fuch  Spe(ftres  and  Images,  or  at 
leaft  think  they  fee  them. 


As  when,   to  warn  proud  Cities, 

'War  appears, 
Wag'd  in  the  troubled  Sky,  and 

Armies  ruHi 
To  Battle  in  the  Clouds;  before 

each  Van 
Prick  forth    the  airy   Knights, 

and  couch  their  Spears, 
Till  thickeft  Legions  clofe  ;  with 

Feats  of  Arms 
From  either  Side  of  Heav'n  the 

Welkin  burns. 

Moreover  Faber  believes  this 
Pallage  of  Lucretius  to  be  ilia- 
dow'd  from  the  Clouds  of  Ari- 
flrophanes. 

147.  Next  learn,  &c,]  In 
thefe  18.  V.  he  proves  by  an  Ar- 
gument drawn  from  a  Mirrour, 
that  Images  are  every  Moment 
emitted  from  Things,  in  a  per- 
petual, ceafelefs  Flow.  Bring  a 
Mirrour,  and  the  Image  of  any 
thing  that  is  plac'd  before  it  im- 
mediately appears :  which  would 
not  be,  unlefs  the  Image  of  that 
Thing,fiow'd  from  the  very  Body 
of  itjsnd  were  reflsctedfrom  that 
Mirrcu? 
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1 5  o  This,  when  on  rare  and  thin  Compofures  tc^. 
For  Inftance,  Clouds,  ftraic  enters,  and  is  loft. 
It  breaks  on  Rocks  and  Woods  ;  they  ne  er  reftore 
The  Forms,  the  Image  then  appears  no  more  : 
But  if 'tis  thrown  onDenfe,  and  fmooth,  as  Glass, 

1 5  5  It  muft  return  ;  thofe  Things  it  can  not  pafs. 

As  Cloaths  i  nor  break,  becaufe  the  Thing's  polite; 
Hence  Forms  return  fromfuch,  and  pleafe  the  Sight: 
And  hence  the  polifh'd  Glass,  whatever  you  place 
Before,  as  fvvift  as  Thought,  returns  the  Face: 

1^0  Which  proves,  that  num'rous  Trains  of  Forms  arofe,p 
And  fuch,  as  the  refleding  Mirrour  (hows,  > 

Thin,  fubtile  Images,  all  like  to  thofe,  S 

Each 
NOTES, 


Mirrour.  If  it  be  ask'd,  Why 
other  Things  do  not  reverberate 
Images,  he  anfwers  i  Becaufe 
fome  other  Things  are  rare,  and 
the  Images  pierce  thro'  them  : 
others,  either  porous  or  rough, 
and  that  thefe  cut  and  diffipate 
the  Images :  but  let  them  ftrike 
on  a  polifh'd  and  flat  Body,  like 
a  Looking-Glafs,  and  they  are 
xcflecfied  to  the  Eyes  in  an  In- 
ftant  of  Time.  Epicurus  him- 
lelf,  in  Laertius,  fays  :    v,  yzviai? 

€rvfJLCodveiy  tI  '^  ^^an;  ^7r6  <?  aoo- 
jLtdrcov  g7r<7ro?v^V  aojuzy^-'is'  av/uCcu- 

^y.criv,  Kj  rd^iv  tu)V  a>ro(u.m  I-tv] 


'STOhVV     p(_£^v 


eiT£  c/y/oTS  crav- 


I  c^6.  Becaufe  the  Thing's  po- 
lite] That  is  to  fay,  thefmooth- 
nefs  of  the  Mirrour  preferves  the 
Image  :  And  here  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  all 
Men  agree,  that  two  Things  are 
chiefly  requifite  in  the  Nature  of 
Mirrours :  Smoothnefs,  which 
never  is  without  Splendour  or 
Shining  ;  and  Denficy  of  Body  : 
Kor  can  one  of  thefe  fuffice  with- 
out the  other  :  For  if  the  Body 
be  fmooth  and  iliining,  but  of 
fuch  a  Nature  that  the  Image 
may  pafs  thro'  it,  it  will  not  be 


a  Mirrour,  nor  reilore  the  Ima- 
ges. Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
Plato  in  Tim^Eus  is  miftaken, 
where  he  does  nor  require  Denfi- 
ty,  as  neceifary  in  a  Mirrour,  but 
only  Splendour  and  Smooth- 
nefs. Now  there  are  two  Opi- 
nions concerning  the  Caufe  of 
the  Reflec1:ion  that  is  made  by 
Mirrours.  Some  hold  that  the 
Images  of  the  Bodies  plac'd  a- 
gainft  Mirrours  are  feen  in  them^ 
not  becaufe  the  Images,  which,  we 
fee,  are  in  the  Glafs  :  but  becaufe 
the  light  of  the  Eyes,  being 
darted  upon  the  Mirrour  in  a 
ftrait  Line,  is  reflected  upon  it- 
felf  from  tne  Mirrour  in  another 
ftrait  Line.  This  was  the  Opi- 
nion of  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
is  ftill  of  the  Mathematicians. 
But  others,  of  whom  Epicurus 
feems  to  have  been  the  firil,  will 
have  the  Images  to  be  tranfmit- 
ted  from  the  Bodies  into  the 
Glafs,  or  any  other  fmooth  and 
denfe  Body,  and  to  be  adually 
in  it:and  that  they  are  feen  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  all  other  Things  are, 
and  are  feen.  But  we  Jliail  have 
occafion  to  fay  more  of  this,  by 
and  by,  when  the  Poet  conies 
to  argue  particularly  of  Mir- 
rours. 

1^3,  Each 
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Each  Moment  fpring ;  and  hence  'tis  juftly  faid. 
Their  Rife  is  quick  5  thefe  Forms  are  quickly  made.' 

165     As  num'rous  Rays  muft  ev*ry  Minute  flow 

From  the  Sun's  Orb,  to  keep  all  full  of  Light  below  5 
So  num'rous  Images  from  Things  mufl:  rear. 
Each  Minute  rife,  and  wander  thro'  the  Air : 
Becaufe  let  hafty  Hands  the  Mirrour  place,  -v 

1 70  This  way,  or  that ;  yet  ftill  we  view  the  Face,  \ 

The  Colour,  Shape,  returning  from  the  Glafs.  J 

So  often,  when  the  Heav'ns,  ferene  and  bright. 
Look  gay,  and  clear,  and  fmile  with  gawdy  Light  j 
A  horrid  Cloud  ftrait  hides  its  glorious  Face, 

1 75  As  if  the  Shades  of  Hell  had  left  their  Place, 

And  fiird  the  vaulted  Skies :     fo  thick  the  Night ! 
So  dark  the  Clouds  appear,  fo  much  affright  I 
And  yet  how  fubtile,  if  compar'd  with  thefe. 
How  thin,  what  Nothings  are  the  Images  ? 

How 

N  O  T  £  S. 


i  ($3.  Each  Moment  fpringj&c] 
For  Lucretius  believes  with  Epi- 
curus and  Plato,  that  the  Image 
we  regard  in  a  Mirrour,  is  not 
one  conftant,  fixt,  certain,  and 
fame  thing,  but  Image  after 
Image,  ftill  fucceeding  in  the 
place  of  each  other,  in  an  In- 
ftant  of  time,  and  without  any 
Interval  or  Interruption. 

16^,  As  num'rous,  dccJ}  In 
thefe  7.  V.  he  illuftrates,  and  con- 
firms the  perpetual  and  never 
ceafing  Flux  of  Images.  That 
all  Things  may  be  full  of  Light, 
Rays  muft  be  continually  emit- 
ted from  the  Sun  :  For  the  fame 
reafon.  Images  likewife  muft  be 
perpetually  flying  away  from 
things :  For  which  way  foever 
you  turn  the  Mirrour,  the  Ima- 
ges of  the  oppofite  Things  ap- 
pear; nor  do  they  ever  difap- 
pear,fo  long  as  thofeThings  keep 
their  Places. 

To  confirm  yet  more  this  Ar- 
gument of  Lucretius,  we  may 
add  to  the  Inftance  he  brings  of 
the  Beams  of  the  Sun  two  other 
Examples:  I.  The  Flame  of  a 
Candle  neither  isj  nor  appears  to 


be,  always  one  and  tlie  fame 
Flame,  but  only  by  reafon  of  the 
never-ceafing  Subftitution  of  lik4 
and  equivalent  little  Flamesw 
II.  A  River  is  one  and  the  fame 
River,  only  becaufe  of  the  Equi- 
valence of  the  Waters,  that  ard 
inceflantly  fucceeding  and  dri-* 
ying  one  another  away.  Henc0 
it  is  that  the  Parts  of  an  Image, 
that  proceed  from  hollow  Parts, 
are  more  llowlycaft  upon  theMir-^ 
rour,  and  refleded  more  flowly; 
likewife  upon  the  Eyes,  than  the 
Parts  that  are  gibbous  and  jut? 
out.  And  therefore,  tho'  the  I- 
mage  be  feen  imprinted  on  a  flat 
thing,  yet  it  makes  an  ImpreffiH 
on  of  a  hollow  or  round  thing  in 
the  Eye.  But  Macrobius,  lib.  j* 
Saturn.  14.  endeavours  to  over-^ 
throw  this  Opinion  of  Epicurus* 
172.  So  often,  &c.]  Thefe 
10.  v.  contain  another  Argu- 
ment, but  of  lefs  Weight  than 
the  former  :  We  fee  the  ferene, 
unclouded  Sky,  often  overcaft 
on  a  fuddain  with  thick  andi 
darkening  Clouds.  But  thefdi 
Clouds  rife  up  from  the  Earthj  1 
or  from  the  Sea  j  they  are  thick* 
mm. 
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1 80  How  vaft  the  Difproportion  'cwixc  thefe  two !       (fliow. 
'Tis  more  than  Thought  can  think,    than  Words  can 
Now  next,  how  faft  they  move,  how  quick  they  fly. 
Parting  with  fwifceft  Wings  the  yielding  Sky : 
How  they  outftrip  dull  Time  where'er  they  go, 
1 85  How  quick,  how  fwift  they  are  in  paflingthro; 
In  few,  but  fweeteft  Nuihbers,  Muse,  rehearfe: 
My  few  fliall  far  exceed  more  numerous  Verfe. 
Thus  dying  Swans,  tho'  fliorr,  yet  tuneful  Voice, 
Is  more  delightful  than  a  World  of  Noife. 

Firft 
NOTES. 


^nd  heavy  Bodies :  what  then 
can  ftop  thin  and  light  Images  ? 

180.  How  vaft,  &c.]  This 
and  the  following  Verfe  are  re 
peaced  from  above,  v.  125.  as 
they  are  likewife  in  the  Original 

182.  Now  next,  &c.]  In  thefe 
8.  v.  Lucretius  tells  us,  that  he  is 
going  to  difpute  of  the  Swiftnefs 
of  thefe  Images :  And  that  indeed 
there  will  be  no  need  of  a  long 
Difputation,  fince  Mirrours  de- 
monftrate,  that  Images  move 
with  the  greateft  Celerity  that 
the  Mind  of  Man  can  conceive. 

188.  Thus  dying,  &C.3  Thefe 
2.  V.  in  the  Original  run  thus  t 

Parvus  ut  eft  Cycni  melior  ca- 
nor  v  ille  Gruum  quam 

Clamor  in  setheriis  difperfusnu- 
bibus  Auftri. 

And  we  find  them  almoft  Word 
for  Word  in  Antipater,  in  Er- 
rinn.  lib.  3.  Epigram. 

KO\o7ctiV 

To  what  is  already  faid  of  the 
Singing  of  Swans  ,  Book  II. 
V.  479.  and  Book  III.  V.  5.  Iwill 
here  add,  that  the  antient  Poets 
ig^ve  to  one  another  the  Title  of 
Swans.     Virgil.  Eel.  9.  v.  27* 

Vare,  tuum  nomsn- — -r— . 


Cantantes  fublime  ferent  ad  ii- 
dera  cycni. 

i-  e.  Poet^,  according  to  Servi- 
us,  and  all  the  Annotatours : 
Thus  too  Horace,  Od.  2.  lib.  4. 
Y.  25. 

Multa  Dircsum  levat  aura  eye- 
num. 

that  is,  Pindar,  the  Theban  Po- 
et. Nor  was  it  the  Poets  only, 
who  believ'd  the  Singing  of 
Swans ;  for  even  Cicero  tells  us, 
That  Swans  are  facred  to  Apol- 
lojbecaufe  they  feem  to  have  from 
him  the  Gift  of  Divination,  in- 
afmuch  as  forefeeing  the  Good 
there  is  in  Death,  they  die  Sing- 
ing, and  with  Joy:  Cycni  Apol- 
lini  dicatifunt,  quodab  eo  habe- 
re divinationem  videantur  j  quia 
prasvidentes  quid  in  morte  fit 
boni,  cum  cantu  &  voluptare 
moriuntur.  Tufcul.  2.  73.  Ne- 
verthelefs  their  Singing  is  a  meer 
Fidion  ;  and  indeed,  both  living 
and  dying,  they  are  mute,  or  at 
beft  make  only  a  harfli,  unplea- 
fing  Sound  :  Therefore  it  is  the 
more  furprizing,  that  there  is 
fuch  Agreement  in  Opinion  a-- 
mong  the  Greeks  and  Latinsis, 
concerning  the  melodious  Singing 
of  Sv.'ans.  Nazianzenus,  Orat, 
34.  believes  their  Singing  to  be 
only  this,  that  when  they  fpread 
and  clap  their  Wings,  the  Wind 
gets  in,  and  v;hiftles  between 
S  f  thsit 
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Firft  then  ;  Experience  tells,  that  thin,  and  light, 
And  fubcile  Things  are  fit  for  hafty  Flight : 
Such  is  the  Ray,  the  Vapour  of  the  Sun  ; 
How  fwift  its  Race !     'Tis  finifli'd  when  begun : 

NOTES, 


For 


their  Feathers.  Of  the  Cranes 
here  mentioned  by  Lucretius  our 
Tranllatour  takes  no  Notice. 
The  Latines  call'd  them  Grues, 
from  the  crunkling  Noife  they 
make :  They  have  a  very  long 
Keck  and  Beak,  and  are  very 
common  about  the  River  Stry- 
mon  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Con- 
fines of  Thrace.  They  are  faid  to 
forefee  ftormyWeather,  nay, even 
a  Shower  of  Rain,  and  to  fly  from 
it  in  great  Numbers  together. 
Hence  Virgil  Georg.  1.  v.  374. 

. — —  A-ut  ilium  (fcil.  imbrem) 

furgentem  vallibus  imis 
Aeri;^  fugere  grues. 

And  for  this  reafon  Milton  gives 
them  the  Epithet,  prudent,  when^ 
fpeaking  of  Birds,  he  fays : 

part    loofly  Wing  the  Region, 

part  'more  wife. 
In  common,  rang'd    in   Figure, 

wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  Seafons,   and  fet 

forth 
Their  airy  Caravan,  high  over 

Seas 
Flying,  and  over  Lands,  eafing 

their  Wings 
With  mutual  Flight :  fo  fteers 

the  prudent  Crane 
Her  annual  Voyage,    borne  on 

Winds ;  the  Air 
Floats  as  they  pafs,  fann'd  with 

unnumber'd  Plumes. 

'Thefe  are  the  Birds  that  are  faid 
to  make  W^ar  with  the  Pygmy es  •, 
a  People  of  Ethiopia,  who  inha- 
bit the  Fens  of  the  Nile,  and  ex- 
ceed not  three  Spans  in  Stature, 
as  Pliny  witnefTes;  Of  their  Wars 
with  the  Cranes  Juvenal  plea- 
fantly  enoughj 


Ad  fubitas  Thracum  volucres, 

nubemcjue  fonoram, 
Pygm^us  parvis  currit  bellator 

in  armis  : 
Mox-impar  hofti,  raptufque  per 

aera  curvis 
LInguibus   a  f^eva  fertur  grue. 

Sat.  13.  v.  1(^8. 

Which  our  Creech  has  thus  ren- 

der'd. 

When  Cranes  invade,  his  little 
Sword  and  Shield 

The  Pygmy  takes,  and  ftrait  at- 
tends the  Field  ; 

The  Fight's  foon  o'er  ;  the 
Cranes  defcend,  and  bear 

The  fprawling  Warriours  thro 
the  liquid  Air. 

i5>o., Firft  then,  &c.]  In  thef( 
17.  V.  he  explains  the  fwiftnefs  o 
Images,  by  making  a  Compa 
rifon  between  their  Motion  anc 
that  of  the  Rays  of  the  Sun5whic] 
reach  from  Heav'n  to  Earth  ii 
an  imperceptible  fpace  of  Time 
But  from  whence  proceeds  thi 
Velocity  of  the  Sun-Beams 
They  are  fmall  and  fubcile  Bo 
dies:They  are  eafily  emitted  froii 
the  Body  of  the  Sun :  They  ar 
inceflantly  in  purfuit  of  one  anc 
ther,  and  therefore  the  followin 
urges  on  the  foregoing  Ray  ;  an. 
the  interjacent  Air  can  be  no  hir 
d ranee  to  Bodies  of  fo  thin 
Texture.  If  thefe  are  the  Re: 
fons  that  the  Rays  of  the  Su 
move  fo  fwiftly,  the  fame  Res 
fons  likewife  will  evince  the  e> 
tream  Celerity  of  Images. 

193.  How  fwift,  &c.]  This 
taken  from  Cowley.  See  th 
Note,  Book  2.  V.  141. 

204.  The 
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For  they  are  thin  Contextures ;  almoft  Seed  j 

195  And  cut  the  parted  Air  with  greateft  Speed: 
No  Lets  to  ftop,  but  when  one  Part  is  gone, 
'    Another  flows,  and  drives  the  former  on  : 
*■    The  Rays  ftill  rife  in  a  continu'd  Stream, 
The  foll'wing  lafhes  on  the  lazy  Beam  : 

200  So  far  the  Reafon  holds :    the  airy  Race 
Of  Images  muft  pafs  a  mighty  Space, 
Each  Point  of  Time  :     For  firft,  fome  Force  behind 
Still  drives  them  on  t'  outftrip  the  ling'ring  Wind  j 
Their  Texture  is  fo  thin,  their  Frame  fo  rare, 

205  That  they  can  freely  enter  any  where, 
And  even  penetrate  the  middle  Air. 

'       '     Belides;  if  thefe  Composures  froni  aboy? 
So  fwiftly  thro*  the  lower  Region  move ; 
If  in  one  Point  of  Time  the  glorious  Ray 

210  Swiftly  defcends,  and  (hews  approaching  Day; 
From  Heav'n  to  Earth  can  take  its  hafty  Flight, 
And  guild  the  diftanc  Globe  with  gawdy  Light: 
If  this  fo  fwift,  then  fwifter  thofe  that  lay 
On  Surfaces  of  Things,  which  Nought  could  flay  9 

215  No  Stops  could  hinder  as  they  fly  away : 

They  larger  Space  in  that  fliort  Time  muft  fly. 
While  the  Sun's  lazy  Beams  creep  thro'  our  Sky.  ! 

Another  Inftance  of  their  Swiftnefs  this.- * 

In  Bowls  of  Water  fet  abroad  by  Night, 

220  V/e  know,  that  Stars  do  flied  their  feeble  Light; 

NOTES, 


I 


So 


204.  Their  Texture,  &:c.]  That 
is,  their  fubtile  Nature  :  For  an 
Image,  tho'  it  be  corporeal ,  has 
not  any  Dimenfion  of  Profundi- 
ty, but  is  all  Surface  •,  as  Epicu- 
rus fays,  in  Laertius,  lib.  10. 

207.  Beiides,  &cc.2  In  the  laft 
Argument  he  prov'd  that  Images 
move  as  fwiftly  as  the  Rays  of 
the  Sun  ;  but  now,  in  thefe  1 1.  v. 
he  makes  them  ^much  fwifter  : 
For,  fays  he,  the  Images  are 
more  fubtile,  and,  what  conduces 
very  much  to  their  Celerity, 
they  flow  from  the  Surface  of 
Things,  and  eafily  difengage  and 
fet  themfelves  free  ;  but  Heat 
and  Light  are  emitted  from  the 
inward  P«irts  of  th?  Sun, 


216.  They  larger,  &c.]  This 
and  the  following  Verfe  are  re-r 
peated  from  B.  11.  v.  ie^6.  as  well 
in  the  Original,  as  here. 

218.  Another,  &c.]  In  thefe 
10.  V.  he  calls  Experience  to  hij 
Affiftance.  All  Sight  is  made  by 
Images :  Now  fet  a  Mirrour,or  a 
Bowl  of  Water  abroad  in  a  clear 
Night  •,  and  the  Images  of  all 
the  Stars  will  be  reflected  from 
the  Mirrour,  or  the  Water,  and 
meet  the  Eyes  in  a  Moment  of 
Time.  Judge  then  how  fwift 
muft  be  the  Paifage  of  thofe 
Images, 

219.  In  Bowls,  &C.3  Faber, 
in  his  Note  on  this  Place,  ia\  s, 
That  it  is  more  furprizing  eq 

S  f  3  .  gpu- 
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So  quick  the  glorious  Ray  defcends  from  far, 
And  we  look  downward  to  behold  the  Stab.  : 
Which  fhews  the  Images,  with  eager  Hafte,  "7 

From  Heaven  reach  diftant  Earth  ;  they  move  fo  faft,  ^ 
225  Before  the  fingle  prefent  Now  is  paft.  3 

Slow  Time  admires,  and  knows  not  what  to  call  ■. 
The  Motion,  having  no  Account  fo  fmall. 

Thus  then  thefe  Images,  that  ftrike  our  Eyes, 
And  make  us  fee,  from  real  Things  muft  rife. 
230  Thus  Odours  rife  from  Gums  ,  a  gentle  Breeze 
From  Rivers  flows  5  and  from  the  ceighb'ring  Seas 

Sharp 
NOTES, 


confider,  how  many  different 
Species  of  its  felf.  Water  reflecfts 
all  around  by  its  trembling  Mo- 
tion; which  Virgil  defcribes  in 
the  following  Verfes  : 

Sicut  aqua:  tremulum  labris  ubi 

lumen  ahenis, 
Sole  repercufsum,  aut  radiantis 

imagine  Lunje, 
Omnia  pervolitat  late  loca  ;jam- 

que  fub  auras 
Erigicur,  fummique  ferit  laquea- 

riatedli.     ^n.  8.v.  22. 

Which  Dryden  thus  tranflates: 

So  Vvhen  the  Sun   by   Day,  or 

Moon  by  Night, 

Sci  ike  on  the  poiifli'd  Glafs  their 
trembling  Light  : 

The  gUtt'rnig  Species  here  and 
there  divide,  * 

And  caft  their  dubious  Beams 
from  fide  to  fide  : 

Now  on  the  W^alls,  now  on  the 
Pavement  play, 

And  to  the  Cieling  flaili  the  gla- 
ring Day. 

226.  Slow  Time,  (5:c.j  This  and 
the  folh:>wing  Verfe  our  Trans- 
lacour  has  tranfcrib'd  out  of  the 
firfc  Book  of  Cowley's  Davi- 
dcis. 

228.  Thus  then,  &c.]  But  this 
Flux  or  ftreaming  of  the  Images 
into  the  Eyes,  muft  be  granted, 
iAys  the  Poet  in  thefe  13.  v.  be- 
caufe  certain  Effluviums  from  o- 
thcr  Things  infinuate  thsmfelves  i 


into  all  the  other  Senfes  :  Epicu- 
rus too  made  ufe  of  the  fame  Ar- 
gument, as  Macrobius  witneffes, 
lib.  7,  Saturn.  14,  in  thefe  Words. 
In  propatulo  eft  quod  decepit  E- 
picurum  ;  k  vero  enim  lapfus  eft 
aliorum  quatuor  fenfuum  fecutus 
exemplum  :  Qiiia  in  audiendo, 
guftando,  Sc  odorando,  atque 
tangendo  nihil  e  nobis  eniitti- 
mus,  fed  extrinfecus  acciplmus 
quod  fenfum  moveat  :  Qiiippe 
&  vox  ad  aures  ultro  venit,  8c 
aura:  in  nares  influunt,  &  palate 
ingeritur  quod  gignit  faporem, 
&:corporinoftro  applicantur  ta- 
(flu  fentienda :  Hinc  putavit  & 
ex  oculis  noftris  nihil  foras  pro- 
ficifci,  fed  imagines  rerum  ultro 
in  oculos  meare.  It  is  manifeft 
what  deceived  Epicurus :  For  he 
was  led  into  his  Errour,  by  fol- 
lowing the  Example  of  the  four 
other  Senfes :  And  becaufe  in 
hearing,  fmelling,  tafting,  and 
touching,  we  emit  nothing  out 
of  our  ielves  ;  but  receive  from 
without,  what  moves  and  afFeds 
the  Senfe  :  Thus  Sounds  come 
zo  the  Ears  of  their  own  accord, 
and  Odours  flow  into  the  No- 
ftrils  :  Thus  the  Tafte  is  pro- 
duc'd  bythings  that  are  received 
into  the  Mouth  :  And  whatever 
we  perceive  by  Touch,  is  ap- 
ply'ct  to  the  Body  :  Hence  he 
be'liev'd,  that  nothing  goes  out 
from  the  Eyes  neither,  but  that 
the  Images  of  Thmgs  come  of 
their  own  accord  into  the  Eyes. 
24.1.  So 
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Sharp  Salts  arife,  and  fret  the  Shores  around  : 
Thus  all  the  Air  is  fill'd  with  murm'ring  Sound : 
And  whilft  we  walk  the  Sci^nd,  and,  pleas'd  to  view 

235  The  wanton  Waves,  or  fqueeze,  or  mingle  Rue, 
Or  fait,  or  bitter  Taftcs  our  Tongue  Curprize : 
So  certain  'tis  that  subtile  Parts  arife 
From  all,  and  wander  in  the  lower  Skies : 
Thefe  never  ceafe  to  flow,  becaufe  the  Ear, 

240  And  Eyes,  and  Nofe,  ftill  fmell,  or  fee,  or  hear. 
So  FEEL  by  Night,  our  Touch  will  foon  betray 
The  Shape,  like  that  the  Sight  beheld  by  Day.     (rife 
Thus  then  the  Caufe,  whence  Touch  and  Sight  muft 
Is  one ;  the  fame  affecfls  the  Hands  and  Eyes. 

245  For  thus,  if,  when  'tis  dark,  we  feel  a  Sq^uare, 

The  Touch  informs  what  Shape  the  Thing  does  bear  5 
What  is  it  makes  us  see  the  like  by  Day, 
But  the  sq^uare  Image  riding  on  the  Ray  ? 
Therefore  thefe  Images  are  Caufe  of  Sight : 

250  All  would  be  dark  without  them,  and  all  hid  in  Night. 

But 
NOTES, 


241.  So  feel,  &c.]  Thefe  10. 
V.  contain  another  Argument. 
When  we  handle  any  Thing  in 
the  Dark  ;  for  Example,  a  Body 
that  is  quadrangular ,  how  do 
we  know  it  to  be  a  Square,  but 
by  its  quadrangular  Figure  i 
And  if  we  place  the  fame  Body 
before  our  Eyes  in  the  Light,how 
do  we  then  know  it  to  be  a  Square, 
but  by  its  quadrangular  Image  ? 

249.  Therefore,  &c.]  In  thefe 
2.  V.  Lucretius  concludes,  that 
Images  alone  are  the  Caufe  of 
Sight :  This  too  was  the  Opini- 
on of  Epicurus,  who  held,  that 
Vifidn  is  caus'd  by  Images  that 
perpetually  flow  from  Things, 
and  ftrike  our  Eyes :  And  that 
this  was  his  Opinion,  is  affirm'd 
by  Aulus  Gellius,  in  thefe  Words: 
Epicurus  autem  affluere  femper 
ex  corporibus  iimulacra  quaedam 
corporum  ipforum,  eaque  fefe  in 
oculos  inferre,  atque  ita  fieri 
fenfum  videndi  putat.  Noc't. 
Attic,  lib.  5.  cap.  16.  Epicurus 
believ'd,  that  from  all  Bodies 
fome  Images  of  thofs  Bodies  are 


perpetually  flowing,  that  they 
convey  themfelves  lato  the  Eyes, 
and  that  thus  is  produc'd  the 
Senfe  of  Sight.  And  Macrobius, 
lib.  7.  Sat.  c.  14.  fays  the  fame 
thing  :  Cenfet  Epicurus  ab  om- 
nibus corporibus  jugifluore  quje- 
dam  fimulacra  inanare,  nee  un- 
quam  tantulam  moram  interve- 
nire,  quin  ultro  ferantur  inani 
figura  cohscrentes corporum  Exu- 
viae quarum  receptaculainnofl:ris 
funt  oculis,&  ideo  ad  deputatani 
fibi  k  naturi  fedemproprij  fenfus 
recurrunt.  Epicurus  believ'd  that 
certain  Images  are  perpetually 
flowing  from  all  Bodies,  and  that 
without  the  leaft  Interval  of  time, 
the  Exuvia:  of  Bodies,  compos'd 
of  meer  empty  Figures,  are  of 
their  own  Accord  convcy'd  to  our 
Eyes,  which  are  their  proper  Re- 
ceptacles, and  that  therefore  they 
are  continually  haftening  to  the 
proper  Seat  of  Senfe,  that  Nature 
has  aflign'd  them.  Epicurus  him- 
felf  in  Laertius  teaches,  that  thefe 
Images  iTrei^iivou '  And  in  Plu- 
tarch we  find,  eiS'h<ccv  iloK^'n^f 
the 
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the  Infinuation  of  Images,  and 
in  Cicero,  iiSoohoov  i/Mc^o-et^ 

Thus  we  fee  what  was  the  Op:^- 
nion  of  Epicurus,  concerning  the 
Caufe  of  Sight.  But  Plato  held 
that  Seeing  is  produc'd  from  the 
Conjunction  and  Affinity  of  two 
Fires  or  Lights ;  of  one  that  goes 
out  of  our  Eyes,  and  of  another 
that  flows  from  the  Sun,  or  from 
the  Light.  But  the  main  Di 
fpute  formerly  was,  whether  Vi 
lion  be  performed  by  the  Emiffi- 
on  or  Reception  of  the  Rays  of 
Light.  The  Mathematicians  were 
perfuaded,  that  certain  Rays, 
that  ft  ream  from  the  Eyes,  and 
reach  to  the  Objed  feen,  enlight- 
en and  render  it  vifible,  or  ap- 
parent to  the  Sight,  and  confe- 
quently  are  the  Caufe  of  that 
Senfe>  And  this  Belief  they 
grounded  on  Obfervations,  that 
would  by  no  means  juftify  their 
Opinion  :  For  they  had  taken 
notice,  that  feveral  Animals 
which  can  fee  by  Night,  as  Cats, 
Owls,  &c.  have  Eyes  that  fparkle 
in  the  Dark  ?  And  from  thence 
they  inferr'd,  that  the  Light, 
which  is  obferv'd  to  be  in  their 
Eyes ,  when  it  is  Niglit  ,  is 
the  Caufe  they  fee,  when  other 
Creatures,  u'hofe  Eyes  are  not 
fo  radiant,  have  no  light  at  all 
But  this  Opinion  has  been  long 
Jince  exploded  :  AndAriftotle  re- 
torted very  well,  That  Vifion 
cannot  be  psrform'd  by  Emiflion 
of  the  Rays,  becaufe  in  that 
Cafe  it  would  follow,  that  we 
iliould  have  as  clear  a  fight  of 
Things,  and  difcern  them  as  di- 
ftindly  in  the  Dark,  as  by  Day  : 

That  Philofopher  therefore,  lib.    

2.  De  Anim.  teaches,  That  Sight   ons    concerning    t 
is  not   made  by  the  Emiflion  of  Si^ht.     But  the  n 
Rays  from  the  Eyes,  but  from 
the' Function  and  Acfl  of  the  Ob- 
jects, that  come  within  the  reach 
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a  manner,  as  to  make  as  it  were 
a  Cone,  the  Point  of  which  is  in 
the  Surface  of  the  Eye,  and  the 
Bafis  in  the  Thing  itfelf  that  is 
feen  ;  And  they  explain  this  their 
Opinion  by  the  following  Ex- 
ample. As  when  the  Hand  feels 
any  thing  with  a  Stick,  it  per- 
ceives by  the  Strefs,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Degree  of  Refiftance, 
it  meets  with,  whatever  the  Stick 
touches,  that  is  to  fay,  whether 
it  be  hard,  foft,  fmooth,  rough. 
Dirt,  Stone,  Wood,  Cloath,  &c. 
So  the  Eye  perceives  every  Thing 
by  the  protended  Air  j  fuppofe  a 
white,  black,  yellow,  deformed, 
beautiful,  Sec.  Objetft.  Moft  ot 
the  FoUov/ers  of  Ariftotle,  how 
differently  foever  they  interpret 
his  Opinion  in  this  Matter,  ufe 
this  very  Comparifon,  but  place 
the  Colour  as  the  Hand,  the 
Light  or  Perfpicuity  as  the  Stick, 
and  the  Eye  as  the  Thing  tou- 
ched. But  the  Stoicks  fuppofe 
the  Eye  to  be  as  the  Hand,  the 
Air  as  the  Stick,  and  the  Objecfi 
feen  as  the  Objecft  touch'd.  Py- 
thagoras and  his  Followers  be- 
lieve, that  the  Senfe  of  Seeing  is 
caus'd  by  the  Reflecftion  of  the 
Sight  •,  when  the  Rays  that  ftream 
and  extend  themfelves  from  the 
Eyes  to  the  Thing  feen,  are  fo  re- 
flecfted  from  it  to  the  Eyes,  that 
they  do,  as  it  were,  bring  word 
back  what  fort  of  thing  it  is. 
Empedocles,  tlio'  he  admitted 
an  Effluence  from  things  into  the 
Eyes,  yet  he  believ'd  at  the  fame 
time,  that  fome  firy  Spirits  are 
emitted  from  the  Eyes  to  the 
Objeds;  and  would  have  the 
Eyes  to  be  as  it  were  a  Lantern. 
And  thefe  were  the  chief  Opini- 
the  Caule  of 
ght.  But  tlie  now  uncontro- 
verted  Opinion  is,  That  Sight  is 
form'd  by  Reception  of  the  Rays, 
and  that  the   Eye  emits  not  any 


of  Sight,  being  often  repeated,  Light  to  enlighten  Objeds,    but 

and  coming  into  the  Eyes.    The  that  Vilion  proceeds    from   the 

Stoicks  held,    that  Rays    come  ImniifiTion  of  the  Rays  of  Light 

forth  from   witiun,  even  to  the  into  the  Humours  of  the  Eye  *, 

Surface  of  the  Eyes,  and  drive  and  is  form'd  by  the   Rays  pro- 

the  Air  to  the  Thing  fesn  in  fuch  ceeding  from  varioua  Points  of  .a 

vifible 
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But  now  thefe  Images,  thefe  fubtile  Streams 
Are  fcatter'd  all  around,  on  all  the  Beams  : 
And  therefore  wherefoe'er  we  turn  our  Eye, 
(In  that  alone  the  Pow'r  of  Sight  does  lie) 
255  Thefe  Images  appear,  and  quickly  fhow 
The  Colour,  Shape,  and  tell  the  Diftance  too. 

For  THESE,  arifing  from  the  Objedl  feen. 
Drive  forward  all  the  Air  that  lies  between : 

NOTES. 


V9 


This 


vifible  Objetft  ;  infomuch  that 
all  the  Rays  from  one  Point  of 
an  Objed,  are  fo  infleded  in  the 
Tunicies  and  Humours  of  the 
Eye  ;  that  they  join  again  into 
one  Point  at  its  Bottom,  and 
there  paint  the  diftin(ft  Idea  of 
the  Objecft  :  but  to  ihew  how  it 
there  caufes  Sight,  would  be  too 
long  a  Digreflion  in  this  Place. 

251.  But  now,  dec."]  In  thefe 
6,  V.  the  Poet  farther  teaches, 
That  the  Images  that  are  conti- 
nually flowing  from  the  Surface 
of  Things,  are  prefent  in  all  Pla- 
ces, and  {landing  all  around  us, 
fo  that  nothing  hinders  us  to  fee 
on  their  part,  if  we  but  turn  our 
Eyes,  that  are  defign'd  for  no  o- 
ther  life,  than  to  lee  them.  Epi- 
curus himfelf  writes  to  the  fame 
Purpofe,  in  the  Epiftle  to  Hero- 
dotus :     Aei  '"S  ^  voiAi^av  iTreUTi- 

a  yb  diY  ^TWo-^^y'ia-Dulo    t*    g^w 

/t/.STct^y  yjuc^v  T  )La%(^ycov '  a  J's 
i^^  Tc^v  daTivoiv,  VI  oYcov  ^Wolz 
f^fi<xrojv  019*  y/ncov  "Idf^^  lyifiYA 
fCy^yi^opS^oov  '  tirco^,  cog  rviroov 
rivcov  lireicriovlojv  y/nlv  '^tto  tcov 
'srP^yy.Oiraiv  onoy^p^c^vrz^  ■iuojA.oio- 
y.o^cpccv  y^  TO   zA'cl^f^Qr'lov  jUi-yMog 

25^'.  Colour,  Shape,  &c.]  Thefe 
are  the  very  Words  Epicurus 
himfelfmakes  Ufeof :  and  Lu- 
cretius after  him  bdieY'd,    that 


an  Image  is  as  it  were  a  Shadow 
or  Type,  which  coming  from 
the  Thing  it  felf,  brings  with  it 
the  Figure  and  Colour  of  it ; 
and  which,  ftriking  upon  the 
Eyes,  exhibits  and  imprints  in 
them  the  fame  Figure,  and  Co- 
lour. Thus  Epicurus  feems  to 
have  meant  that  Impreffion  and 
Reprefentation  of  the  Image 
which,  by  reafon  of  the  Smooth- 
nefs  of  the  Eye  ,  appears  in 
the  Surface  of  it ;  and  which 
maybe  feen  in  the  Pupil  of  any 
Man's  Eye,  if  we  look  narrowly 
upon  it.  And  this  feems  to  have 
been  the  Opinion  of  Democritus, 
as  we  find  in  Ariftotle,  lib.  de 
Senf.  dc  Senf.  cap.  2.  where  De- 
mocritus faying  to  o^v  iiycu  tfi- 
(pacnv,  That  Seeing  is  an  Appari- 
tion, Ariftotle  blames  him  for 
it,  and  objeds,  That  that  Ap- 
parition is  caufed  only,  otj  ra 
o/uijlcl  xiiov,  becaufe  the  Eye  is 
fmooth  and  glolfy.  Moreover, 
Lucretius  himfelf,  as  we  have 
feen  in  the  third  Book,  condemns 
their  Opinion,  who,  contrary  to 
the  Docftrine  of  Epicurus,  believe 
that  the  Mind  and  Soul  fee  from 
within  thro' the  Eyes,  as  thro' a 
Window  ;  and  aflerts,  that  it  is 
not  the  Mind,  nor  the  Soul,  but 
the  Eyes  themf elves  that  fee,  be- 
caufe they  are  endow 'd  with  Soul, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Body.  See  Book  3.  v.  130. 
&  feqq. 

257.*  For  thefe,  Sec."]    There 

are  many  Problems,    and  thofe 

I  too  very  curiou?,  concerning  Vi- 

^  iion  :    Some  of  thefe  Lucretius 

pro- 
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This  Stream  of  Air  unto  the  Eyes  does  flow, 
%6o  And  gently  grates  the  Bali,  and  paflesihro' : 

This  fhews  the  Distance- 

For  as  the  Stream  of  Air,  that  pafles  by, 
Is  LONG,  or  SHORT;  as  that  does  ftrike  the  Eye, 
So  FAR,  or  NEAR,  tbc  Objeds  feem  to  lie. 
265  All  this  is  quickly  done  ^  at  once  we  view 

The  DISTANT  Thing,  and  know  the  Distance  too. 

But 
NOTES. 


propofes  and  explains  t  I.  'Tis 
certain  that  we  not  only  fee  the 
Colours  and  Figures  of  things, 
but  underftand,at  the  fame  time, 
how  far  the  Objeds  feen  are  di- 
flant  from  us  :  But  how  can  tjhe 
Images,  that  flow  from  the  Sur- 
face of  Things,  be  the  Caufe  of 
this  I  The  Poet  anfwers  in  thefe 
10.  V.  The  Image,  ftriving  to  get 
to  the  Eyes,  drives  forward  z\\ 
the  Air  before  if,  Now  this 
Stream  of  Air  is  longer  or  Hior- 
ter,  as  the  Objecft  is  more  or  lefs 
diftant.  But  the  longer  or  flior- 
ter  that  Stream  of  Air  is,  which, 
protruded  by  the  Image,  ftrikes 
the  Eye,  fo  much  longer  or  flior- 
ter  the  Interval  of  Space  between 
the  Objed  and  the  Eye  muft  be 
allow'd  to  be.  But  Lucretius  and 
Epicurus  are  miftaken  in  this ; 
for  the  Diftanceis  not  known  by 
the  Eye,  but  by  the  fuperiour 
Faculty  ,  the  IntellecT:  ,  which 
compares  and  judges  between  the 
Eye,  and  the  Thing  feen. 

We  may  judge  of  the  Diftance 
ofanObjecft  by  the  Difpofition 
of  the  Axis  Vifionis :  for  the 
Soul,  always  attending  to  the 
various  and  different  Percepti- 
ons, ealily  determines  the  Length 
of  the  Axis  Opticus,  by  the 
Force  it  imparts  to  the  Fibres  of 
the  Retina  :  infomuch,  that  the 
Colour  of  the  Objetft  being  iiril 
Jaiown,  for  the  Imprefiions  va- 
ry according  to  the  Dsffereace  of 
the  Colours,  it  is  ealily  judg'd, 
that  the  Body  is  more  or  lefs  di- 
ftant ;  Thus,  tho'  a  black  Body 
caufes  not  io  great  an  Impreflion 


as  a  white  ;    yet  i£  we  look  at  a 
black  ten  Yards  from  us,   and  at 
a  wliite  twenty,  tho'  the  Impref- 
fion  of  this  Lift   be  much  the 
ftronger,  yet  we  judge  the  for- 
mer to  be  the  neareft  to  us,   be- 
caufe  the  Soul  fir  ft  difcerns  be- 
tween, ^nd  knows  the  Difference 
of  thofe  Colours :  and  we  know 
for  certain,  that  Men,  who  have 
been  long  accuftomed  to  judge 
of  Diftances,  are  not  fo  fubjedl 
to  miiVake  in  that  Affair,    as  o- 
thersj  who  have  had  no  Experi- 
ence therein  ;    and  the  Reafon  of 
this  is,  becaufe  their  Souls  have 
form'd  a  more  perfetfi:  Idea   of 
the  Length  of  the  optick  Axis, 
by  means  of  the  Force  it  imparts. 
The  particular  Difpofition    of 
the  Eye  conduces  likewife  very 
much  to   the  forming    a   right 
Judgment  of  the  Diftanceof  Ob- 
jeds :    for  we  widen    our  Eye, 
when  we  are  to  regard  an  Objecfl 
diflant  from  us ;     and  lengthen 
it,  when  we  look  at  one  that  is 
very  near  us :    and  therefore,  in 
all  probable  Appearance,  the  Eye 
is  proportionably  and  gradually 
chang'd,  as  we  view  a  nearer  or 
more  diftant  Obje(ft  :     For  Ex- 
ample ;    If  Hook  at  an  Objed 
very  near  me,  my  Eye  is  lengrh- 
en'd  by  the  Cont ration  of  the 
oblique    furrounding    Mufcles : 
but  if  the  fame  Objed  be  carry'd 
by  Degrees  farther  off  from  me, 
thofe  Mufcles  are  gradually   re- 
lax'd,     proportionably    as    the 
Objed  removes ;    and  at  length 
the  right  Mufcles  begin  to   wi- 
den the  Eye,  the  Objed  drawing 
farther 
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Bat  more  5  No  Wonder  that  the  Eye  defcrics  n 
The  Things  them felves,  altho' the  Forms,  that  rife,  ^ 
Are  fingle ;  far  too  fubtile  for  our  Eyes.  5 

%7o  For  Winds  moleft.  Cold  rtiakes  the  Members  fmartj 
^-     And  yet  what  Senfe  perceives  each  single  Part  ? 
What  Senfe  each  Atom  of  the  Cold  and  Wind? 
None  feel  the  (ingle  Force,  but  all  conjoin 'd : 
Then  we  perceive  the  Stroke,  wheh'  Pains  commence  | 
JI75  As  if  external  Force  did  wound  the  Senfe  : 
"~   In  Flints  we  prefs  the  outmoft  Parts  alone. 
Yet  feel  not  that :  that  is  to  Touch  unknown  ; 
';  '    We  feel  the  inward  Hardnefs  of  the  Stone. 
/   '      Nowlearn  ;  ril  fing  why  each  reflected  Face 
A'SoIs  ieen,  as  if  remoy'd  beyond  the  Glass  j 

For 

NOTES, 


farther  from  it :  This  any  Man 
may  obferve  to  be  true,  when  he 
looks  at  a  Bird,  for  Inftance, 
firft  riling  very  near  him,  and 
tfheh  flying  from  him  by  Degrees, 
till  at  length  it  arrive  at  a  great 
Diitance  from  him.  Some  at- 
tribute this  Appearanjce  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Conjunction 
of  the  two  Axes  vifiopis,  which 
may  indeed  be  fome  Help  to- 
wards the  diftinguiihing  the  Di- 
ftance  of  Objeds ;  and  this  is 
the  reafon  why  we  cannot  lb  well 
judge  of  the  Diftance  of  an  Ob- 
jedi,  when  we  regard.it  only  with 
one  Eye,  as  when  we  look  on  it 
with  both.  Moreover,  the  far- 
i  ther  diftant  an  Objed  is  from  us, 
!  the  more  fubjed  we  are  to  be 
deceived  in  our  Judgment  of  its 
i  Diftance,  as  any  Man  will  rea- 
dily conceive. 

267,  But  more,  Sec."]  Inthefe 
12.  V.  is  contained  the  lid  Pro- 
blem. Why,  iince  the  Objecfts 
themfelves  are  feen,  the  Images, 
that  ftrike  the  Eyes  one  by  one, 
and  are  the  Caufe  of  our  feeing 
them,  cannot  be  feen  themfelves"? 
To  this  Lucretius  anfwers,  after 
his  ufual  manner,by  bringing  like 
:  Inftances.  i.  We  feel  not  the 
'  fingle  Parts  of  Wind,  or  of  Cold  : 
li«tof  all  the  Wind,  or  all  the 


Cold,  we  are  very  fenfible :  2* 
When  we   touch  with  our  Fin- 
gers the  Surface,  or  outmoft  Co- 
lour of  a  Stone,  we  feel  not  thac 
Surface  and   outmoft    Colour ; 
but  only  the  interiour  Hardnefs 
of  the  Stone  :  Now  fuppofe  the 
Images  to  be  as  the  fingle  Parts 
of  the  Wind  and  Cold  ;  and  the 
Objeds  themfelves  to  be  as  the 
whole  Wind  and  Cold  ;  and  this 
Difficulty  is    eafily    folv'd.    In 
like  manner,  fuppofe  the  Stone 
to  be  as  the  Objea,  and  the  Sur- 
face and  outmoft  Colour  of  it  a? 
the  Image.    Thus  Atoms,   the 
Wind,  and  Images  are  invifible 
themfelves,  tho'   vifible  Things 
are  made  of  them,    and  tho'  by 
theirMeansotherThings  are  feen. 
277.  To  touch  unknown  5]  He 
means  what  Lucretius  here  calls 
Summum  colorem,    the  utmoit 
Colour.     For  even   by  the  Do- 
cfirine  of  Lucretius,  Colour  can- 
not be  touch'd. 

279.  Now  learn.  Sec."]  Hid  Pro- 
blem. Why  the  Images  of 
Things,  reflected  from  the  Sur- 
face of  aGlafs-Mirrour  ;  are  not 
feen  in  that  Surface,  but  as  it 
were  within,  or  beyond  it  ?  The 
reafon  of  this  the  Poet  gives  us 
inthefe  21.  v.  The  Eve  knows 
the  Diftance  of  the  Thing  feen, 
T  t  by 


^zz 
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For  fo  k  feems :     As  when  the  hind*ring  Door 
Imprifons  up  the  longing  Eye  no  more  j 
But,  open*d  wide,  permits  the  eager  Sight,  o 

O'er  Objedls,  plac'd  without,  to  cake  its  Flight,         C 
aS5  View  all  around,  and  revel  with  Delight.  ^ 

The  Objecft  then  by  d©uble  Air  is  fhewnj 
The  Air,  that  lies  within  the  Gate,  is  one : 
And  then  the  Gate  it  felf  is  plac*d  between. 
Then  th*  outward  Air,  and  then  the  Objed:  feenJ 

Thus 
NOTES. 

exa<fily  the  fame,   in  Site,   lyi" 
ftance  and  Magnitude,  as  it  is 
reprefented  to    them  :    But  the 
other  two  Softs,    the    Concave 
and  the  Convex,  return  the  Ob- 
jects differing  now  in  Site,  now 
in  Diftance,  now  in  Magnitude 
according  to  the  Site  of  the  Ob- 
je(fl;s,  and  as  the  Eye  receives  the 
Reflection.     Plain  Glaffes,  as  I 
faid  before,  caufe  no  Alteration, 
either  in  the  Site,  Diftance,  or 
Magnitude  of  the  Objeds  they 
reprefent :  The  Reafon  of  which 
is,  becaufe,   being  fmooth  and 
level,  they  give  no  other  Modi- 
fications to  the  Rays,  but  only 
that  of   fimple   Reflexion,    ac- 
cording as  they  faH  on  it,    Firft, 
as  to  the  Site,  it  will  be  reprefen- 
ted the  fame  as  it  is  out  of  the 
Glafs ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  fame 
Line  of  Altitude  :  and  the  Ob* 
jecft  feems  fo  rnuch  beyond  the 
Glafs  as  it  is  on  this  fide,  be- 
caufe the  RaySjrefleded  from  the 
Glafs,  run  the  fame  Lines,  and 
make  the  fame  Impreflfion  on  the 
Retina,  as  they  would  do,  if  the 
Objecft   were  really  on  that  fide 
where  it  is  reprefented  :  For  the 
Site  of  an  Objed  is  diftinguiili'd 
by  the  Impuife  of  the  Rays  from   ' 
a    determinate  Region.    Secon-  1 1 
dly  ;  In  regard  to  the  Diftance,  f  I 
the  Objed  is  reprefented  as  far  j  i 
beyond  the  Glafs,  as  it  is  on  this  j  t* 
fide  of  it,  becaufe  the  Impreffion  j  )^ 
of  the    Rays  is    altogether    as  •  r; 
ilrong  after,  as  before  the   Re- '  J 
flccftion.    For  a  clearer  Idea  of;  ii 
this,  fee  the  Note   on 


hy  means  of  the  Air,  that  is  dri- 
ven by  the  Image  to  the  Eye. 
Kow  when  two  Airs  are  driven, 
the  Interval  muft  of  neceility  be 
more  extended,  and  even  dou- 
bled. But  the  Image  of  the 
Glafs  (for  we  fee  the  Glafs  itfelf 
as  well  as  the  Thing,whofe  Image 
is  refleded)  protrudes  one  Air, 
and  the  Image  refleded  another  : 
And  this  is  the  Reafon  why  the 
Image  appears  to  be  not  in  the 
Surface  of  the  Glafs,  but  as  if  it 
were  within,  and  beyond  it.  He 
alfo  illuftrates  this  Explication, 
by  bringing  an  Example  of 
Things,  that  are  feen  in  a  -ft rait 
Line,  and  at  a  diftance,  from  a 
Place  within  a  Building ;  In 
which  cafe  the  Images  drive  the 
Air  forward,  as  well  thro'  the 
Space  without  Doors  to  the 
very  Threiliold,  as  thro'  the 
Space  within  Doors  from  the 
Threfliold  to  the  very  Eye.  This 
Reafon,  tho'  it  feems  probable, 
is  neverthelefs  not  true  ;  for,  as  I 
faid  before,  it  belongs  not  to  the 
Eyes,  but  to  the  fuperiour  Fa- 
culty, to  difcern  and  judge  of 
Diftance. 

Lucretius  here  affords  us  an 
Opportunity,  to  give  a  fhort  Ac- 
count of  the  Looking-Glalfes 
that  are  moft  common  among 
us,  and  of  which  there  are  three 
forts;  viz.  The  Plain, the  Con- 
cave, and  the  Convex  :  The 
Surface  of  the  Plain  is  an  exacft 
Level,  and  thefe  arc  the  moft 
general,  and  efteena'd  the  beft,| 
becaufe  they  reiii<ft  the  Objecfl* 


V.  257. 
where 
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290  Thus  when  the  Image  of  the  Glass  does  rile, 
And  makes  its  Paflage  forward  to  our  Eyes, 
It  drives  before  it  all  the  Air  between  ; 
So  that  is  felt  before  the  Glass  is  feen; 
And  when  we  fee  the  polifh'd  fpecniar  Plain  ; 

195  Oar  Form  flics  to  it,  and  returns  again  ; 
Still  driving  on  the  Air  that  lies  between  j 
So  that  is  felt  before  the  Face  is  feen : 
And  that's  the  Caufe,  why  each  returning  Face 
Seems  far  remov'd,  and  plac'd  beyond  the  Glass.' 

300      But  more  ;  returning  Forms,  that  reach  the  Sight,* 
Transpose  the  Parts,  and  turn  the  Left  to  Right. 

Be-' 
NO  T  E  S. 


where  we  have  treated  of  the 
manner,  how  to  judge  the  true 
Diftance  of  an  Objed  from  the 
Eye.  Thirdly,  We  fee  the  Mag- 
nitude of  an  Objeifl  exadly  the 
fame  as  it  really  is,  becaufe  the 
Line  of  Refledlion  from  the 
Glafs  being  exadly  equal  with 
that  of  Incidence  from  the  Ob- 
jetft,  the  Rays  from  the  remoter 
Points  of  the  Objecft,  will  be  as 
far  diftant  from  each  other  then, 
as  they  would  be,  if  the  very  Ob- 
je<ft  itfelf  were  really  in  the  Place, 
where  it  is  only  reprefented.  Nor 
indeed  can  we  err  in  the  Magni- 
tude, fo  long  as  we  are  right  in 
our  Judgtnentconcerning  the  Di- 
fiance  of  the  Objedl. 

But  before  I  ciofe  this  Note,  I 
muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that 
our  Tranllatour  has  omitted  the 
three  laft  Verfes  of  this  Argu- 
ment, which  in  Lucretius  run 
thus ; 

Quare  etiam  atque  etiam  mi- 
nime  mirarier  eft  par 

lllis,  quae  reddunt  fpeculorum 
ex  ajquore  vifum 

Aeribus  binis,  quoniam  res  eon- 
fit  utroque. 

Lambinus  abfolutely  rejccfTSthem-, 
and  Creech  in  his  Latine  Edi- 
tion fays,  that  he  fees  no  caufe 
why  he  need  ever  be  afliam'd  of, 
©1:  revokcj  thaJ    Cgnfurs  :    Be- 


caufe the  Verfes  are  altogether 
ufelefs,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
in  this  Place  t  And  for  that 
Reafon  I  have  avoided  to  give 
them  in  thirTranflation. 
29o.Tlie  Image  of  the  Giafs&c,3 
Not  the  Image  that  is  emitted 
from  the  Objedplac'd  before  the 
Glafs,  and  that  ftrikes  into  the 
Glafs ;  but  the  Image  that  flows 
from  the  Glafs  itfelf:  For  all 
Things  emit  Images,  even  Mir- 
rours  themfelves 

299.  Beyond  the  Glafs.]  For 
the  Image  appears  as  far  beyond 
the  Glafs,  as  the  Obje(fl  of  which 
it  is  the  Image  is  diftant  from 
the  Glafs. 

300.  But  more  ;  &c.l  It  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  foregoing  Opini- 
on of  Epicurus,  that  the  Image 
in  the  Glafs  fliould  be  turned  to- 
wards the  Perfon,  whofe  Image 
it  is,  and  look  back  upon  him. 
For  fince  the  Image  flows  from 
us,  and  goes  ft  rait  forward,  it 
ought,  as  it  goes  away,  to  fliew  us 
its  hinder  Parcs,fo  that  the  Right 
may  anfwer  to  the  Right,  and 
the  Left  to  the  Left :  In  like  man- 
ner, as  a  Player,  when  his  Mask 
is  taken  off,  regards  that  part  of 
it,  which  he  wore  next  him,  that 
is  to  fay,  not  the  Face,  but  the 
Hollow  behind  it.Tothis  purpofc 
Macrobius,  who,  by  this  Argu- 
ment, endeavours  to  overthrow 
the  Opinion  of  Epicuru?^that  thf 

T  t  2  I  ma* 
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Becaufe  the  Forms,  that  ftrike  thq  polifh'd  PlAii^ 
Are  not  reftor  d  the  fame,  unchang'd  again  j 

^'  I  But 

IST  O  T  £  5. 


Images  of  things  come  into  our 
Eyes  of  their  own  accord.  His 
Words,  Ipeaking  of  that  Belief, 
are  thefe  :  Cujus  opinion!  repug- 
jiat,  quod  in  fpeculis  imago  ad- 
Verfa  contemplatorcm  fuuin  re- 
fpicit ;  cum  debeat,  fiquidem  ^ 
nobis  orta  redp  meatu  proiicifci- 
tur,  pofteram  fui  partetii,  ciim 
difcedit,  oftendere,  ut  l^eva  Ix- 
vam,  dextera  dexteram  relpiciat 
Nam  &  hiftrio  perfonarti  fibi 
detracftam  ex  e^  parte  vidct,  qua 
induit ;  fcilicet  non  faciem,  fed 
pofteriorem  cavernara.  Saturnal. 
lib.  7.  cap.  14.  This  therefore 
is  the  IVth  Problem  :  And  to 
folve  the  difficulty  of  it,  Lucre- 
tius defends  his  Opinion  by  the 
Example,  which  his  Adverfaries 
alledge  to  weaken  it.  Take,  fays 
he,  a  Form  or  Mask  made  of 
Clay,  notharden'd,  but  while  it 
is  yet  moift,  and  dalh  it  againft 
a  Beam  or  Pillar,  fo  as  to  invert 
it  backwards,  that  the  Face  may 
iill  up  the  Hollow  ;  and  you  will 
then  iee  that  brought  to  pafs  in 
the  Mask,  which  you  are  now 
aftonifli^d  to  fee  in  the  Mirrour. 
And  therefore  you  ought  not  to 
doubt  ia  the  leaft,  but  that  Ima- 
ges, being,  as  they  are,  very  te 
nuious  Subftances,  may,  by  dafli- 
ing  againft  the  Glafs,  be  in- 
verted backwards  in  like  man- 
ner. For  an  Image  has  no  Depth, 
nor  Profundity  whatever.  This 
Solution  of  this  Problem  agrees 
not  ill,  but  is  almoft  the  fame 
with  what  Plato  delivers  in 
his  Timc^us,  where  he  fays. 
That  in  Mirrours  the  Right  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Left,  becaufe  the 
contrary  Parts  of  the  Mirrour 
are  regarded  by  the  contrary 
Parts  of  the  Sight,  as  it  happens 
in  all  things,  that  are  apply'd  to, 
or  plac'd  againft  one  another  : 
As  if,   for  inftance,   any   Man! 


were  plac'd  in  the  Room  of  the 
Looking-Glafs,  and  had  his  i'ace 
turned  towards  us:  For  in  that 
Cafe  his  Right  would  ht  oppo- 
fiteto  our  Left*,  and  fo  on  the 
contrary.  But  the  Mathemati- 
cians in  Euclid  ^gojp.  1 9»  explain 
this  Matter  other  wife,  and  de- 
mon ft  rate  their  Opinions  by  fe- 
veral  Arguments.  I.  They  teach. 
That  the  Angle  of  Refiedion  is 
alike  and  equal  to  that  Angle, 
which  is  made  by  the  Line  of  In- 
cidence into  the  Glafs  from  the 
Point  of  the  O^jecft  feen :  "W  hence 
there  will  always  be  aRefle(5iion 
to  the  Part  that  is  oppofite  to 
that  Part  of  the  Glafs ,  upon 
which  the  Line  of  Incidence,  that 
is  produc'd  from  the  Point  of  the 
Things  feen,  happens  to  ftrike, 
II.  They  teach,  That  the  Ima- 
ges, which  are  feen  in  GlalTes, 
are  contain'd  in  the  very  iliorteft 
Lines  poflible  ;  Therefore  when 
the  right  Part  of  the  Thing  feen 
anfwers,  and  is  oppofite  to  the 
left  Line  of  Reflection  rather  than 
to  the  Right,  and  fo  on  the  con- 
trary •,  it  caufes  the  Line  of  Re- 
flection, which  is  moft  on  the 
right,  to  fall  on  the  right  Part  of 
the  Image,  and  in  like  manner  on 
the  contrary  :  For  which  reafon 
the  left  Part  of  the  Objed  fetn 
is  oppos'd  to  the  right  Part  of 
the  Image  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
the  right  to  the  left.  III.  They 
teach,  That  the  Image  of  the 
Thing  feen,  and  the  very  Thing 
feen,  are  to  one  another  in  the 
nature  of  two  Gladiatours,  who 
are  contending  face  to  face  :  For 
the  right  Eye  of  the  one  anfwers 
to  the  left  Eye  of  the  other. 
But  obferve  that  this  happens  on- 
ly in  plain  and  convex  GlafTes  ; 
for  it  is  otherwife  in  the  Con- 
cave, in  which  the  right  Parts  an- 
fwer  to  the  right,  and  the  left  to 
the 
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But  ftriking  ftrdngj  are  turn'd  a  diffVent  "WayJ 
J 05  This  tnftance  clears  it :.    Take  a  Form  of  Clay, 
Not  yet  grown  d  ry,  and  dafhl  it  on  a  Seat ; 
Now  if  the  Form  s  intir^,  th&  Front  retfeat. 
And  come  behind,  the  Parts  prelerve  their  Site  5 
The  RiGHi?  will  feem  tlie  Left,  the  Left  the  Right. 
10      Befides;  returning  Forms  do  often  pafs. 
And  fly  from  jo'ne  into  another  Gla$s. 

Thus 
NOT  E  S. 


le  left :  Of  which  Plato  and  En- 
id give  the  Rearon,  which  is 
)0  long  to  be  here  inferted,  tho' 
e  Ihall  have  occafion  to  fay 
•mething  concerning  concave 
fiafles  below  in 'the  Note,  on 
■  320. 

305.  Take  a  Form  of  Clay,] 
retea  Perfona  :  For  the  Masks, 
hich  the  Adours  wore  at  Rome, 
ere  made  of  Chalk,  or  of  Pot- 
rs  Clay  :  Therefore  cerea 
rfona,  as  fome  Copies  read  it, 
rejeded.  Lambinus  is  fond  of 
reila  or  Creta^a  Perfona,  pre- 
nding  they  were  made  of  Plai- 
:r,  that  came  from  the  Ifland 
rete,  now  cali'd  Candy,  and 
mate  in  the  ^gean  Sea  :  All 
,e  old  Copies,  that  Heinfius 
w,  read  cretea  ;  and  in  the  Ca- 
ledis  of  Petronius  we  find, 

um  fumit  creteam  faciem  Ser- 

toria,  cretam 

^erdidit  ilia  fimul,   perdidit  & 

faciem, 

lich  fufficiently  proves,  they 
•re  made  of  Chalk,  or  fome- 
ing  ot  that  Kature  :  And  ren- 
rs  the  Opinion  of  Lambinus 
ible  to  fufpicion. 
30(5.  Dalli  it  on  a  Seat ;]  Alli- 
c  piljcve  trabive.  Pila  fignifies 
Column  or  Pillar,  which  the 
reeks  call  r/AM.  Apuleius  3. 
•  etamorph,  Pila  media  qu^e  fta- 
ili  trabes  fuftinebat,  Feftus, 
la,  qu£e  parietem  fuftentat,  ab 
•ponendodicitur.  Budseus  like- 
IJe  fays,  that  the  pilae  lapide« 
Buildings,  are  PilUrs  or  Stru- 


cftiires  of  hewn  Stone,  which  are 
as  the  Thighs  of  Edifices ;  quafi 
qujedam  gedificiorum  femora, 
Pila  fignifies  likewife  the  Moles, 
thkt  are  built  in  Water,  fuch  as 
are  at  this  Day  to  be  feenat  Ge- 
neva.    Yirg.  ^n.  ^.  v.  710. 

Qualis  in  Euboico  Baiarum  lit- 

tore  quondam 
Saxea  pila  cadit.  Sec 

See  likewife  Vitruvius,   lib.  5. 

310.  Befides;  &c.]  In  thefe 
10-  v.  is  contained  the  Vth  Pro- 
blem, which  he  propofes  and 
folves.  Why  the  fame  Image  is 
refleded  from  Mirrour  to  Mir- 
rour,  and  feen  in  fever al  at  once, 
infomuch  that  five  or  fix  Images 
arereflecfted:  Or  that  the  fame 
Image  may  be  reprefented  five  or 
fix  times  by  as  many  Giaffes  ; 
the  left  part'of  which  Image  will 
be  inverted  to  the  right,  and  the 
right  to  the  left  alternately  ?  For 
whatever  Things  are  in  the  re- 
moteft  Parts  of  a  Building,  the 
Image  of  them  may,  by  the 
means  of  fevcral  Looking-GlafTes, 
rightly  and  duly  plac'd,  be,  aS  it 
were,  brought  out,  and  convey'd 
thro'  Windings  and  Turnings  in- 
to any  Part  of  the  Houfe.  Nay, 
it  may  be  fo  order'd  ,  that 
you  may  fee  your  own  Back. 
For  take  two  plain  Glafies,  and 
place  one  of  them  behind  you  in 
a  fiielving  Poftare,fo  that  it  may 
neither  lie  flat  upon  the  Ground, 
nor  ftand  directly  upright :  Hang 
the  othey  over  your  Head  in  fuch 
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Thus  from  one  lingle  Thing  thefe  Plains  reftore 

Six  Images,  and  often  ten,  or  more. 

Thus  let  the  Thing  be  hid  i*  th*  fartheft  Cell; 
315  Yet  place  the  Plains  by  Art,  and  iet  them  well, 

The  flitting  Images  to  all  will  come, 

And  all  the  Thing  appear  in  ev'ry  Room. 

But  more  :  the  Shapes  tranfpos'd  by  th*  former  Plain 

Which  pafs  to  others,  there  areturn*d  again. 
320     But  CONVEX  Glasses  fhew  the  Bodies  Site, 

Rcftoring  Left  as  Left,  and  Right  as  Right: 

Becaufe  the  Image  is  refledted  twice. 

From  Glafs  to  Glafs,  and  after  ftfikes  our  Eyes : 

O 
NOTES. 


SL  manner,  that  it  may  be  diredlly 
oppoiice  to  your  Eyes,  and  in  a 
bending  Pofture  likewife ;  you 
miift  of  neceflity  fee  your  own 
Back  in  the  Glafs  that  hangs  up  : 
Of  which  Lucretius  gives  this 
Reafon  ;  becaufe  the  Image  of 
the  Thing,  that  ftrikes  upon  the 
Glafs,  being  return'd  from  that 
Glafs,  is  refle<fted  upon,  and  re- 
ceiv'd  into,  the  oppofite  Glafs. 
But  tho'  all  this  be  certain,  yet 
it  may  be  inquir'd,  whether  it  be 
the  fame  Image  that  is  mulciply'd 
fo  often  ;  or  whether  a  new  Ex- 
uviesdonot  fly  off  from  every 
Image,  as,  at  firft,the  lirll  Image 
flew  off  from  the  Body.  Lucre- 
tius anfwers,  that  each  Image 
flies  away  from  the  Objecfr,  and 
that  the  Departure  of  the  firfl  is 
fupply'd  by  the  coming  of  a  fe- 
cond,  in  a  perpetual  and  never- 
ceafing  Flux  ;  for  the  Image  be- 
hind impels  the  Im.age  beVore  ; 
and  thus  they  run  in  a  fucceflive 
Courfe,  and  urge  on  their  Pre- 
decelTour  Images  *,  infomuch  that 
the  very  Image,  which  we  this 
Moment  fee  in  the  laft  Glafs,was 
but  juit  now  in  the  firft  ;  and 
that  a  new  fucceeds  in  the  Room 
of  that,  which  went  Ufl  away; 
and  thus  a  perpetual  Succeffionof 
Images  is  made  from  Glafs  to 
Glafs.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
3^nfe  of  Lucretius  in  this  PafTagCj 


which  Creech  has  render'd  hv 
obfcurely  and  imperfectly. 

518.  But  more  ;  the  Shapes  trat 
fpos'd  by  th*  former  Plain, 

Which  pafs  to  others,  there  ai 
turn'd  again.3 

Thefe  two  Verfcs  run  thus  in  tl 
Original  : 

Ufque  adeo  e  fpeculo  in  fpecului 

tralucet  Imago  *, 
Et  ciim  l^eva  data  eft,  fit  rurfu; 

ut  dextera  fiat ; 
Inde  retrorfum  reddit  fe,  dc  co 

vertit  eodem. 

The  meaning  of  which  is :  Wh 
the  Image  is  transferred  from  o 
Glafs  to  another  Glafs,  it  cha 
ges  its  left  Part  into  its  rig^ 
but  when  it  is  again  refle^i 
from  the  fecond  Glafs  into  t 
third,  it  refumes  the  fame  0 
der  and  Site  it  had  in  the  fii 
Glafs  ;  and  will  continue 
change  in  like  manner,  as 
pafTes  into  the  other  follow i 
Glafles. 

320.  But  Convex,  Sec.'} 
thefe  7.  V.  is  contained  Problej 
VlthWhy  in  thofe  GlafTes,  wh< 
Plains  or  Faces  are,  as  if  th] 
were  feveral  Glaffes,  oppos'd 
one  another  to  the  right  a  I 
left,  the  Site  of  the  Image 
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Or  elfe 'ris  tnrn'd  about :    For  that  the  Face 
313  Is  turn'd  about,  as  it  does  backward  pafs, 

We  learn  evn  from  the  Figure  of  the  Ghfs, 
Bi!t  farther  on :  the  Image  feems  to  wait 

On  ail  our  Steps,  and  imitate  our  Gate: 

For  when  we  move,  and  leave  fome  Parts  o'ch*  Glafs,' 
530  The  Parts,  thus  k£r,  no  more  return  the  Face; 

For  Nature  does  by  fteady  Laws  ordain,  7  ^ 

That  when  a  Form  comes  on,  and  turns  again,  > 

The  Lines  make  equal  Angles  with  the  Plain.        S 


NOTES. 


The 


Be^ed  is  return'd,  fo  that  the 

right  Part  of  the  Image  anfwers 

to  the  right  of  the  Obje(ftj   or 

Thing  feen,  and  the  left  in  like 

manner  to  the  left  ?    The  An- 

fwer  is  :  Becaufe  the  Plains   or 

Faces  of  that  Glafs  fupply  the 

Place  of  Glafles  plac'd  apart  from 

Dne  another,  and  are  the  Caufe 

chat  as  in  them  the  Image  is  re- 

fleded  from  Glafs  to  Glafs,  fo  it 

is   refle<fted    in  thefe  upon  the 

fame   Glafs:    And  this  indeed  I  retire,  and  withdraw  our  felves, 

happens  in  concave  Glafles:  Of  the  Image  cannotjfrom  that  Mo- 

which,  for  that  Reafon,  Lucre-    nient,be  refle<iled  from  that  part: 


Concave  Glafles ;  tho'fome  think 
that  even  here  he  argues  only  of 
the  other. 

327.  But  farther,  <5<:c.  ]  Ja 
thefe  7.  V.  is  contained  Problem 
Vllthviz.  Why  our  Images  that 
are  feen  in  the  Glafs,feem  to  move 
forward  or  backward,  <5irc.  as  we 
our  felves  do,  and  to  imitate  our 
Acftions  ?  Of  this  he  gives  the 
following  Reafon  :  Becaufe  from 
whatever  Part  of  the  Glafs  we 


tius  feems  here  to  fpeak  :  And 
thus  Gafl!endus  himlelfinterprets 
this  Paflage  :  But  Lambinus  is 
of  Opinion,   that  the    Poet   is 
fpeakingof  many  Glafles  |oin'd 
together  in    the  convex  Figure 
of  a  Pillar.    Now  we  generally 
reckon  feven  Sorts  of    Glaflfes, 
that  reftore  the  Image  after  the 
fame    ufual    manner.     I.    The 
Plain.    II.  The  pillar'd  Convex. 
III.  The  pillar'd  Concave.  IV. 
The  Convex  made  in  the  Shape 
of  a  Pyramid.     V.  The  Concave 
made  likewife  in  the  Figure  of  a 
Pyramid.  VI.  The  globous  Con- 
vex,    VII.  The  globous  Con- 
cave.    By  what  means  the  Re- 
flecftion  is  made  from  plain  Glaf- 
fes  the  Poet  has  taught  already  : 
But  feems  to  have    omitted  the 
reafon  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Re- 
flec'rion  from  ^11  the  other  Glaf- 
fes :  For  in  thefe  7.  v.  he  feems 
to  fpeak  only   of  Convex  and 


For  all  the  Images,  that  are  emit- 
ted from  Bodies,  are  refleded  by 
equal  and    like  Angles.      This 
therefore  is  appofitely  and  truly 
afcrib'd  to  the  Variations  of  the 
Image  in  the  Parts  of  the  Glafs  : 
which  Variations  are  caus'd  by 
the  feveral  Motions  of  the  Ob- 
jedjand  thefe  being  different,the 
refleclion  likewife  on  the  Eye, 
and  confequently  the  Image,muft 
differ  in  like  manner,     for,  as 
the  Mathematicians  truly  alfert, 
it  is  not  the  fame  Image  that  re- 
mains feen ;    but  when  all   the 
Points,   that  is  to  fay,   all  the 
Partsof  the  Object  feen,  are  re- 
fleded,    now  from    thefe,    now 
from  other  Parts,  a  new  Image 
is  made  of  the  whole    Objecft  : 
Whence  it  follows,    that,  when 
the  thing  feen  is  mov'd,the  Image 
muft  of  Neceflity  feem  to  move 
likewife;    fince  the  Parts  of  the 
Thing  feen  continually  anfwer 

to 
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The  Si^HT  a  FWLGib  OB^Eex  hate^,-  and  flies  : 
335  The  Sun- eyn  blinds i4ie  bold  and  p#yifig  Eyes  : 
Becaufe  the  Rays  are  ftrbhg ,  and  fwifriy  fiy. 
And  with  repeated  Strokes  difturb  the  Eye  i 
Thro'  pure  and  unrefiftiri^;Air  they  fall ^ 
And  bre^k  tlie  Texture  of  the  injur  d  BALLi ;  ' 
340  Befides,  all  Objeci^s,  thsLt  are  glaring  bright,    -^ 
Do  hurt,  and  butn  thfe  Eye; -and  fpoil the  Sight  i  '■ 
For  Flames  a  thbuland  hfurtful  Parts  contain. 
Which  ftrike  the  tender  Eye,  and  raife  a  Pain, 

Befides 

NO  T  E  S, 


to  the  Parts  of  the  Image.     And 
yet  the    Image  is  not  acftualiy 
mov'd,    but  a  new  one  is  rather 
produc'd  by  the  Mutation  of  the 
Sight  of  the  Objed  fecn  ;     but 
this    happens  by  reafon  of  the 
continual  Reflexion  of  the  Parts 
of  the  Image,  which  is  made  in 
the  utmoft  Cefure  of  the  Glafs. 
Hence  it  is    evident,      that  if, 
whilft  you  are  looking  on  your 
own  Image  in  a  Glafs,    there  be 
others,    who,    either  from  the 
right,  left,  above  or  belov^  you, 
regard  the  fame  Image  of  your 
own  Perfon,  they  will    each   of 
them  fee  it    in  different  Places 
of  the  Glafs,  and  none  of  them 
in  the  Place  where  you  do  •,    in- 
fomuch  that  you    can  not  take 
any  of  theirPlaces5but  you  willfce 
the  Image  in  another  Place  than 
it  was  in  before:  from  whence  it  is 
farther  evident,     that  it  is  not 
only  one  Image  of  your  felf  that 
you  fee  in  the  Glafs,   but  innu- 
merable Images,    and  thofe  too 
mutually    mixing    together  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  in  the  very 
place,  where  you  fee  your  own 
Nofe,   another  may  be  fo  plac'd 
as  to  fee  your  Chin,    another 
your    Forehead,    a  third    your 
Eye,  a  fourth  your  Mouth,  &c. 
and  neverthelefs  not  one  of  them 
fees  any  thing  but  one  iimple  and 
diftinct  Image. 

334-  The  Sight,&c.]  Hitherto 
pf  Mirrours.  He  now  propofes 
the  Vllith  Problem  :  Why  gla- 


ring Obje<fts  hurt  the  Eyes,  an< 
why  the  Sun  even  caufes  Blind 
nefs  ?  Of  which  in  thefe  10.  \ 
he  gives  this  Reafon  :  Becaufe 
fplendid  Objecfi  fends  forth  ma 
ny  Seeds  of  Fire,  that  burn  th 
Eyes;  or  is  a  Seniibletoo  ftronj 
for  the  Organ  of  Senfe  ;  an 
fpoils,  and  renders  it  ufelefs  fc 
this  Reafon  t  Becaufe  by  loofeniii 
its  Texture,  it  fo  perverts  an 
deftroys  its  due  Temper  ani 
Commenfuration,  that  it  ren 
ders  it  incapable  of  receiving  an 
longer  any  other  Senfibles.  Arj 
ftotle,  lib.  3.  de  Anim.  fays,  ] 
is  common  to  all  theSenfes,  th; 
if  the  things,  that  fall  und( 
the  Sphere  of  their  Perceptioi 
be  too  exceflive,  and  furpa 
their  due  Meafure,  they  deflro 
the  Senfes  themfelves :  Thus  tc 
much  Noife  makes  Men  dea 
too  much  Splendour  blind  ;  an 
in  like  manner  of  the  reft  :  Fc 
each  Senfe  is  a  certain  Proport 
onj  and  all  Proportion  is  d« 
ftroy'd  by  whatever  is  too  mud 
for  Example,  if  the  Strings  c 
an  Inftrument  be  fcru'd  to 
high,  all  the  Symphony  is  ruin\ 
335.  The  Sun,  &c.]  'Tis  fai 
of  Democritus,  that  he  mad 
himfelf  blind  by  ftaring  on  th 
Glareof  a  brazen  Buckler,  thi 
he  plac'd  in  the  Sun  :  and  this  1: 
did,  that  the  View  of  extern. 
ObjedE^s  might  no  longer  divej 
his  Mind  from  Meditation  :  L; 
berius  in  Gelliusj  lib.  10,  c.  17- 
P 
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Befides  •  whatever  Jaundice  Eyes  do  view, 
345  Look  pale  as  well  as  thofe,  and  yellow  too : 
For  lurid  Parts  fly  off  with  nimble  Wings, 
And  meet  the  diftant  coming  Forms  of  Things  : 
And  others  lurk  within  the  Eyes,  and  lieze. 
And  ftain  with  Pale  the  ent 'ring  Images. 
350      More  :  Tho*  our  Eyes  are  all  inclos'd  in  Nighr^ 
They  fee  thofe  Objedts  that  are  plac'd  in  Light : 
Becaufe,  tho*  firft  the  nearer  darker  Air 
Creeps  ev'n  into  zIiq  Eyes,  and  fettles  there  ; 


StraiE 


1^  0  T  E  S. 


bemecritus  Abderites,  Phyficus 
.  Philofophus, 
Clypeum  conftituit    contra  ex- 

ortum  Hyperionis, 
Oculos  ut  poffit  effodere  Splen- 

dore  »reo ! 
Ita  radiis  Sblis  aciem  effodit  lu- 

minis. 

344.  Befidcs ;  6rc.]  Thefe  6. 
V.  contain  the  IXth  Problem  : 
Why  all  Objeds  appear  pale  and 
lurid  to  thofe  who  have  the 
Jaundice  ?  Becaufe,  fays  Lucre- 
tius, many  lurid  Seeds  flow  from 
the  Icfterical  Perfon,  and  ftain 
the  Images  as  they  come  to  him  j 
at  leaft,  which  is  more  proba- 
ble, they  dye  thofe  that  are  en- 
tring  into  his  Eyes. 

Whatever  Jaundice  Eyes  do 
-view,]  Quaecunque  tuentur  Ar- 
quati.  That  is,  fays  Nonius, 
Perfons,  whofe  Eyes  are  ftain'd 
with  the  likenefs  of  the  Colours, 
Arqui,  quem  Poetse  Irim  vocant, 
of, the  Bow,  which  the  Poets 
cali,  Iris,  the  Rainbow  :  For 
the  antient  Latines  writ  Arquus, 
not  arcus :  Lucretius,  lib.  6. 
V.  525. 

Turn  color  in  nigris  exiftit  nu- 
bibus  Arqui. 

This  Difeafe,  the  yellow  Jaun- 
dice, was  likewife  call'd,  Ideros, 
and  Morbus  regius  :  It  was  call'd 
Meros/romthe  Greek,"lxT«f(^, 


a  Kite,  becaufe  the  Eyes  of  thofe, 
who  labour  under  that  Difeafe 
feem  in  Colour  like  the  Eyes  of 
a  Kite  :  Regius  Morbus,    as  O- 
vid  obferves, 

Molliter  excelfu  quoniam  cure- 
tur  in  aul^, 

Arquatus,  as  I  hinted  before,  be- 
caufe their  Eyes  are  dy'd  witfe 
feveral  Colours,  like  the  Rain- 
bow. It  was  alfo  heretofore 
calPd  Aurigo,  ^  colore  auri, 
from  the  Colour  of  Gold,  which 
the  Bile,  diffused  through  the 
Body,  tefembles  ;  and  Perfons, 
troubled  with  the  Difeafe,  are 
call'd  Auriginofi.     Sipontin. 

34^. Lurid  Parts,  &c.]  Lurid  h 
yellowifli  Colour,  drawing  to- 
wards a  blue. 

350.  More  t  &c.]  The  Xth  Pro- 
blem is  in  thefe  17.  v.  Why, 
when  we  are  in  the  dark,  we  can 
fee  Obieds  that  are  in  Light  : 
tho'  when  we  are  in  the  Light 
we  can  not  fee  Objeds  that  are 
in  the  Dark  ?  This,  fays  he 
is  caus'd  by  the  Protriifibn  of  the 
different  Air  :  for  when  the  lu- 
cid Air  follows  the  dark  ,  it 
purges  and  cleanfes  the  Pores  of 
the  Eye,  and  makes  Room  for 
the  Images  of  Things  to  enter  • 
For  the  bright  and  lucid  Air 
is  more  fubtile  than  the  dusky  ; 
at  leaft,    it  has  more  Strength, 

and   is  much    eafier  to  move: 

But  when  the  dark  Air  follows 

U  u  th« 
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Strait  comes,  with  vigorous  Force,  the  shining  Ray,*^ 
355  Cleanfes  the  Pores,  and  drives  the  Shades  away :      y 
For  'tis  more  fubrile^  and  more  ftrong  than  they  :        S 
When  this  has  cleans'd,  and  open'd  ev'ry  Pore, 
Which  the  dark  heavy  Air  had  ftopt  before. 
The  Forms  of  Things  come  in  :  they  fwiftly  fly,' 
360  And  ftrike,  and  raife  a  Motion  in,  the  Eye. 

But  now,  when  we  our  felves  are  in  the  Light,' 
The  Objects  in  the  Dark  ne'er  move  our  Sight: 
Becaufe  a  thicker  Air  does  ftill  come  on, 
A  darker,  as  the  former  Dark  is  gone, 
365  And  flops  the  Pores  ;  and  thus  no  Forms  can  rife. 
None  move,  and  find  a  Paflfage  to  our  Eyes. 

Now  farther:   'Tis  by  fure  Experience  found, 
A  Square,  when  feen  at  Diftance,  feems  a  Round  : 

Becaufe 

NOTES. 


the  bright,  the  PalTages  of  the 
Eye  are  fo  clos'd  and  choak'd 
up  by  that  dull  and  heavy  Air, 
that  it  becomes  incapable  to  re- 
ceive the  Images  of  Things  that 
offer  themfelves  to  it. 

This  was  the  Opinion  of  Lu- 
cretius •,  but  Ariftotle  and  the 
Mathematicians  explain  this 
Matter  in  a  few  Words  :  They 
fay.  That  Nothing  can  be  feen 
of  itfelfbut,  and  that  there  are 
no  other  Objeds  of  Sight  than, 
Light  and  Colour  :  Therefore, 
whatever  is  feen,  is  feen  by  the 
Help  and  Means  of  thofe  two 
Things.  Now  the  Senfe  of  See 
ing  is  made  by  Contacft,  that  is 
to  fay,  by  the  Form  or  Ima'ge  of 
the  Obje<ft  feen  coming  to  the 
Eyes.  But  the  Things,  that  are 
in  the  Dark,  can  not  fend  their 
Images  to  the  Eyes,  for  want  of 
Light  and  Colour  by  which  they 
no  fooner  come  to  be  enlightened, 
than  they  inftantly  emit  their 
Forms:  Therefore,  when  we 
our  felves  are  in  the  Dark,  we 
may  well  fee  Objeds  that  are  in 
the  Light,  but  not  on  the  con- 
trary. 

3^7«  Now  farther:  Scc.^  In 
thefe  10.  V.  is  contained  the  Xlth 
Problem  :      Why  Things  that 


are  fquare,  feem  round,  if  be- 
held at  Diftance  ^  Square 
Towers,  for  Example,  feem 
round,  if  vve  regard  them  from 
afar  t  the  Reafon  of  which  is, 
fays  Lucretius,  becaufe  the  I- 
mage  ofafquare  Tower,  as  it 
flies  to  us,  is  often  ftruck  by  the 
Air  in  its  Palfage,  by  which 
means  its  Angles  are  worn  off, 
at  leaft  are  fo  blunted,  that 
when  it  comes  to  us,  it  ftrikes 
our  Eyes  under  a  round  or  cir- 
cular Figure ;  yet  that  Round- 
nefs  is  not  fo  diftincft  and  per- 
fe(ft,  asiftheObjedl  itfelfwere 
round,  and  feen  at  a  little  Di- 
ftance. 

3  ($8.  Seems  a  Round:]  What 
I  am  here  going  to  obferve  con- 
cerning the  Sight,  holds  good 
likewife  as  to  all  the  other  Sen- 
fes.  When  a  Square  Tower  is 
feen  from  afar,  and  appears 
round,  we  muft  diftinguiili  be- 
tween thefe  two  things  :  L  That 
it  feems  round;  and,  II.  that  ic 
is  reputed  and  believ'd  to  be  {o  i 
For  that  it  appears  round  is  moft 
true  ;  but  that  it  is.  believ'd  to 
be  round,  becaufe  it  feems  to  be 
fo,  is  falfe.  Now  the  iirft  be- 
longs to  the  Sight,  or  to  the  Eye, 
which  receiy€5  the  Appearance, 
Re- 
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Becadfe  all  Angles  feem,  when  fttn  from  fyr, 

370  Obeufe,  or  rather  not  at  all  appear. 

For  thro'  the  flitting  Air  all  Forms  that  fly. 
Are  ftruck,  and  blunted  in  the  lower  Sky, 
And  fo  grow  weak,  and  never  move  the  JEye: 
So,  all  the  Angles  hid,  the  Things  appear 

375  All  ROUND,  tho'  each  may  be  a  perfedt  Square  ; 
Yet  not  like  perfedl  Rounds,  and  feen  when  near, 


351 


And 


NOTES. 


Reprefentation,  or  Image,  as 
Lucretius  and  Empiricus  term 
itj  of  the  Objecft  feen  :  the  other 
belongs  to  the  Mind,  or  Intelle- 
ctual Faculty,  which  forms  a 
Judgment  from  that  Appearance: 
For  the  Eye  only  reports,  as  I 
may  fay,  to  the  Underftandin^, 
the  ObjecJt  it  has  feen  j  therefore 
it  neither  deceives,  nor  is  de- 
ceiv'd,  but  reprefents  the  thing 
as  it  received  it :  but  it  is  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Mind  to  judge,  whe- 
ther the  Thing  be,  or  be  not 
fuch,  as  it  appears  to  the  Eye 
and  Sight :  fo  that  the  Mind  on 
ly  deceives  or  is  deceived,  or 
neither  deceives,  nor  is  deceived 
in  the  Judgment  it  makes.  But 
Lucretius  will  argue  more  at 
large  of  thefe  Things  hereafter, 
v.  394.  and  490,  &c.  where  he 
fays,  that  the  Senfes  are  true  and 
certain,  and  that  their  Deception 
proceeds  from  the  Judgment  of 
the  Mind.  Petronius  very  per- 
tinently to  this  purpofe,  and 
elegantly  too,    fays, 

Fallunt  nos  oculi,  vagique  fenfus 
Opprefll  ratione  mentiuntur  : 
Nam  turris,  prope  quje  quadra- 

ta  furgit, 
Attritis  procul  aiigulis  rotatur. 

And  Macrobius  Saturnal.  lib.  7. 
cap.  14,  Hac  (ratione)  ceflante 
vifus  inefficax  eft  :  adeo  ut  quod 
remus  in  aqui  fradus  videtur, 
velquod  turris  eminus  vifa,  cum 
fit  angulofa,  rotunda  exiftima- 
¥i|r,  facial  ratioiiis  negligentia  \ 


qu2C,  fi  fe  intenderit,  agnofcit  in 
turre  angulos,  &  in  remo  inte-» 
gritatem  ;  &  omnia  ilia  difcer- 
nit,  qua?  Academicisdamnando- 
rum  fenfuum  occafionem  dede- 
runt  :  Cum  fenfu^  unus  inter 
certiffimas  res  habendus  fit,  co- 
mitante  ratione. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  how 
and  by  what  Means  the  Mind 
judges  and  difcerns  betwixt  the 
different  Figures  of  Obje<fls  ? 
The  Anfwer  to  this  is  ;  Tha? 
the  Figures  of  Objecfts  may  be 
known,  partly  from  their  diffe- 
rent Colours,  partly  from  their 
different  Reflections,  and  wholly 
from  the  Knowledge  of  the  di- 
vers Parts  of  an  Objed,  its  Di- 
ftance,  and  Magnitude.  Yet 
fome  give  another  Reafon,  and 
fay  J  That  we  know  the  Figures 
of  Bodies  from  the  particular 
Impreffions  they  make  on  the 
Eye  :  For  the  Rays,  that  pro- 
ceed from  all  the  Parts  of  an  Ob- 
jecTt,  paint  all  its  Parts  on  the 
Retina,  in  the  Fibres  of  which 
they  caufe  an  Impreffion,  in  the 
fame  Order  in  which  they  re- 
ceiv'd  their  Refle<ftion  :  Jnfo- 
much  that  we  know  fuch  a  Body 
to  be  Square,  becaufe  its  Image, 
form'd  by  the  Impreffion  of  the 
Rays  on  the  Retina,  is  Square  : 
For  the  Rays  from  all  the  Points 
of  a  fquare  IJody,  are  colled^ed  by 
the  Humours,  and  form  a  qua- 
drangular or  fquare  Impreffion, 
The  fame  may  be  conceived  of  aU 
other  Figures  of  Ob  jeds, 

U  u  a         ^77-  Aa4 
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And  Shadows  feem  to  move,  to  turn,  and  flay, 
As  Bodies  do ;  and  fervilely  obey. 
Now  how  can  Air,  only  deprived  of  Light, 

5^ 80  (For  Shadow  is  no  more ;  a  fuddain  Night) 
On  all  the  Members  various  Motions  wait. 
And  turn,  and  imitate  her  Bodies  Gate  ? 
But  thus  it  happens ;  when  we  vvalk  by  Day, 
Our  Bodies  ftop  the  Paffage  of  the  Ray  ; 

385  But  when  we  leave  the  Place,  they  farther  flow. 
And  their  warm  KifTes  on  the  Earth  beftow : 
And  thus  the  Shadow  feems  to  move,  to  bend. 
As  Bodies  do,  and  all  their  Walk  attend  ; 
For  ftill  new  Rays  fpring  from  the  glorious  Sun, 

590  The  former  dying  when  their  Race  is  run : 

NOTES, 


And 


577.  And  Shadows,  &c.]  In 
thefei7.v.  is  contain'dthe  Xllth 
Problem.Why  the  Shadow  of  our 
Body,  no  lefs  than  the  Image  of 
ic  in  the  Glafs/eems  to  walk  with 
us,  and  imitates  our  Poftures  ? 
The  Thing  itfelf  is  notorious, 
hut  theReafon  of  it  not  lb  plain. 
Lucretius  fays  'tis  this,  Becaufe 
Shade  is  only  Air  depnv'd  of 
Light,  by  fome  Denfe  Body  in- 
terpofing  between  any  Place  and 
the  Sun,  and  when  this  happens 
that  Place  is,  in  fome  meafure, 
darken'd,and  depriv'd  of  Light, 
and  therefore,as  that  Denfe  Body 
is  mov'd,  as  it  bows  itfelf  down, 
or  raifes  itfelf  up,  the  Shadow 
too  muft  of  neceffity  vary  its  Fi- 
gure :  becaufe  feveral  Figures  of 
the  Air  are  depriv'd  of  Light, 
in  as  many  feveral  Manners  as 
the  Body  moves  upright,  bend- 
ing forward  ,  backward  ,  dec. 
Dryden  feems  to  have  borrow'd 
from  this  PalTage  of  Lucretius, 
that  excellent  Defcription  of  Sha- 
dows, which  we  find  in  a  Copy 
of  Verfes  of  his  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Shadows  are  but  Privations  of  the 

Light  i 
Yet  when  we  walk,  they  ilioot 

before  our  Sigh:  j 


With  us  approach,  retire,  arife, 

and  fall  ; 
Nothing  themfelves,  and  yet  ex-" 

prefling  all. 

389.  For  ftill,  &c.]  This  and 
the  following  Verfe  run  thus  in 
the  Original: 

Semper  enim  nova  fe  radiorum 

lumina  fundunt, 
Primaque  difpereunt ,    quali  in 

ignem  lana  trahatur. 

Our  Tranflatour  takes  no  Nor 
tice  of  the  laft  Words,  quad  in 
ignem  lana  trahatur,  and  indeed 
they  are  variouflyexplain'd.The 
Poet  iiluftrates,  and  teaches  by 
an  Example,  in  what  manner 
new  Rays  are  continually  flow- 
ing from  the  Sun's  Orb  •,  and 
how  they  fupply  the  Place  of  the 
former,  that  vanifli  away :  y'iz. 
as  it  were  like  Wool  drawn  thro' 
a  Flame  ;  for  then  the  Wool, 
that  is  firft  drawn,  wou-ld  be 
confum'd  by  the  Fire  ;  whillt 
other  Wool  is  in  the  mean  time 
drawing  through  it.  Thus  Lanir 
binus,  on  the  Authority  of  feve-^ 
ral  Copies  reads,  and  then  in-' 
terprets  this  Paflage  ;  and  Fayus 
approves  of  his  Interpretation. 
Buc  Scaliger^  in  his  Obfgryation^ 
on 
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And  therefore  Earth  is  foon  deprived  of  Light; 


n? 


And  Rays  as  foon  come  on,  and  chace  the  Night ;     > 
The  Negro  Darknefs  walh'd  becomes  a  White.  3 

And  yet  here's  no  Deception  of  the  Eye, 

395  For  'tis  its  Office  only  to  defcry, 

-Or  how,  or  in  what  Place  the  Shadow  is; 
It  muft  not  pafs  the  narrow  Bounds  of  this : 
But  if  the  Shadows  are  the  fame, 
Whether  they  dy  ;  or,  as  the 

400  *Tis  not  the  Office  of  the  Eye  to 

'Tis  Reason  s  Office  that :  fo?  that's  defigad 

Things  Nature,  and  Philosophy  to  find : 

Then  fix  not  on  the  Eye  the  Failures  of  the  Mind. 

Thus 


ounds  ot  this: 

ame,  or  no  j  y^ 

Body,  go^l^'^'^  oi  bii/v  ^ 

toknow2^i:jV!:i::iY  3 

.1 


N  O  T  £  S. 


on  CatulluSjCorre<fls  this  Ledion 
and  reads  carmine  for  in  ignem  : 
quafi  carmine  lana  trahatur  ;  ta- 
king carmen  for  the  Inflrument 
iis'd  in   the  Wool-Manufa(flure3 
and  which  is  like  wife  call'd  pec- 
ten,  in  Engliili,  a  Card.    From 
whence  carminare    fignifies  the 
fame  as  pe<5iinare.  Varro  de  ling. 
Latin.  Carminari  lana  turn  di- 
citur,  cum  caret  eo,  quod  in  ei 
hasret.    And  Pliny,  lib.  9,  cap. 
38,  dc  lib.  ip.  cap,    I.  ufes  the 
fame  Word.    In  which  Senfe  we 
may  interpret  the  Meaning  of 
Lucretius  in  this  manner  :  That 
new  Beams  flow  from  the  Sun  as 
faft  as  the  firft  vanifli,  as  from 
a  Heap  of  Wool  nev-r  Threads 
are  drawn  in  the  Card,  fo  that 
when  the  iirft  are  drawn  and  ta- 
ken away,  new  ones  may  ftill  be 
drawing  in  the  fame  Card  :    But 
this  Interpretation  feems  not  fo 
natural  as  the  former.    Faber  re- 
tains the  iirft  Reading,  and  ob- 
ferves  it  to  be  a  Greek  Proverb, 
^cumv  ei^  'jJTvf,  and  that  it  is  us'd 
by  Plato  and  Lucian,  when  they 
fpeak  of  a  ufelefs  Piece  of  Work, 
and  that  can    never  be  ended. 
Dicitur  de  re  inutili,    dv^vvrco, 
Sc  quiB  abfolvi  nonpoffit.  Creech 
;  in  his  Latine  Edition  adheres  to 
this  Interpretation  ;  and  fays,  it 
agrees  very  well  with  the  Mean- 


ing of  the  Poet,  and  exprefles 
properly  enough  that  perpetual 
Deftrudlion  of  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun.  Nardius  for  in  ignem  reads 
margine,  and  others,  imagine, 
erroneoufly,  and  without  Rea- 
fon. 

393.The  Negro  Darknefs,  &c.] 
Nigras  umbras,  the  black  Sha- 
dows. A  Shadow  feems  black, 
becaufe,  as  I  faid  before,  it  is  no- 
thing but  Air  depriv'd  of  Light, 
or  a  Privation  of  Light :  buc 
Light  is  white  and  clear  ;  there- 
fore Shadow  is  black  and  dark. 

394.  And  yet,  &c.]  Having 
iiniili'd  his  Difputation  concern-, 
ing  Sight  and  Vifion,  he  takes 
occaiion,  froni  the  two  laft  Pro- 
blems, to  aifert  and  defend  the 
Certainty  of  the  Senfes,  which 
not  thofe  Problems  only,  but  fe- 
veral  others  that  he  enumerates 
as  Examples,  to  v.  489.  feem 
to  v/eaken  and  contradict.  Now 
he  infifts  that  the  Senfes  are  in- 
fallible, becaufe  they  receive  the 
Images  of  Things,  juft  as  they 
are  brought  to  them  :  They  un- 
derftand  not  the  Nature  of 
Things,  nor  do  they  judge  or 
determine  any  thing  concerning 
it.  Therefore  there  is  no  Falla- 
cy in  them,  but  all  Errours  pro- 
ceed from  the  Judgment  of  the 
Mind.  For  Example  j  tho'  we 
maj 
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Thus  Ships,  tho*  driv'n  by  a  profperous  Gale, 
:;^o5  Seem  fixt  to  Sailors  j  thofe  feem  under  Sail, 
That  lie  at  Anchor  fafe  :  and  all  admire, 
As  they  row  by,  to  fee  the  Rocks  retire. 

Thus  Stars  feem  faften'd  to  the  fteady  Pole; 
Tho'  al|  with  daily  conftant  Motion  roll ; 
1410  Yet  they,  when  they  have  climb*d  the  tedious  East,' 
Pafs  thra'  the  Sky,  and  headlong  fall  to  West  : 
And  fo  the  Sun  and  Moon  feem  fixt  above, 
yet  fure  Experience  tells  us  that  they  move. 


And 
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jnay  be  deceiv*d  in  feeing  Light 
or  Shade  *,  yet  that  Deception  is 
not  the  Fault  of  the  Eyes,  but  of 
the  Mind  :  For  the  Office  6f  the 
Eyes  is  only  to  fee  the  Light  and 
the  Shade;  but  it  belongs  not 
to  thenito  determine  what  Light 
and  Shade  are  ;.but  to  the  Mind  : 
Therefore  notwithftanding  that 
a  Shadbw  feems  to  movcj  tho'  it 
do  ndt  move/ it  being  only  a 
Privation  of  Light  ;  yet  otlr 
Eyes  are  not  deceived  :  for  they 
fee  what  it  is  their  Bulinefs  to 
fee  ;  they  fee  the  Shadow,  now 
in  one  place,  now  in  another. 
Cicero,  lib.  4.  A.cad.  Quseflr.  af- 
cribes  Certainty  to  the  Senfes3 
provided  they  be  found  and 
itrong,  and  that  all  things  be  re- 
mov'd  that  might  be  any  Obfta- 
cle  to  them.  And  Lac9:antius, 
lib.  de  Opificio  Dei,  cap.  9.  is 
of  the  fame  Opinion. 

404.  Thus  Ships,  &c.]  In  thefe 
4.  V.  Lucretius  brings  his  ift 
Example  to  confirm  his  AlTerti- 
on,  that  neither  the  Eyes,  nor 
any  of  the  other  Senfes,  are  ei- 
ther falfe  or  fallacious,  but  that 
they  are  true  and  certain  :  a?  al- 
fo  that  the  Mind  only  deceives, 
and  is  deceiv'd,  in  judging  of 
Things  amifs,  and  other  wife 
than  they  are.  For  it  is  not  the 
Office  of  the  Eyes,  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  Ship  be  mov'd,  or  not, 
but  of  the  Mind  only :  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  not  the 
Eyes,  but  the  Judgment  only 
^rrsj  and  is  miftaken.  ] 


407.  The  Roclcs  retire.^  Thus 
too  Virg.  .flineid.  3.  v.  72. 

Provehimur  portu,  terrscque  ur- 
befque  recedunt. 

Which  Sir  R.  Blaclcmore  feem 
to  have  imitated, 

They  fpoom'd  away  before  th 

fhoving  Wind, 
And  left  retreating  Towns  ant 

Cliffs  behind. 

408.  Thus  Stars;  &c.3  Ij 
thefe  6.V.  is  contained  Exampl 
II.  of  the  Stars,  the  Surt,  an< 
the  Moon,  which  feem  to  us  t 
Itand  ftill,  tho'  they  arc  whirls 
about  in  a  perpetual  and  fwil  I 
Motion.  Whence  the  Poet  ai 
gues,  that  the  Eyes  are  not  de  j 
ceiv'd,  becaufe  they  fee  the  Sur 
the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  in  th  1 
Places  where  they  are  ;  but  tha  j 
the  Mind  errs  in  not  difcernin  1 
thofe  to  be  feveral  Places,  an 
imagining  all  thofe  Places,  i 
which  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Staij 
are,  to  be  one  and  the  fame  Plaa 

The  fleady  Pole,]  The  Enl 
or  Point  of  the  Axle-tree,  oj 
which  Aflronomers  imagined  t\\ 
Heavens  to  be  turn'd.     Thei 
are  two  of  them  ;  one    in  tif 
North,  noted  by  a  Star,  cair<| 
Polus  Ardicus,  the  North  Pole 
The  other  in  the  South,  but  ii 
vifible  to  us,    call'd,    Polus  Ai 
tardiicusj  the  South  Pole, 

414=  A^\ 
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And  Rocks  in  Seas,  that  proudly  raife  their  Head, 
Ji5  Tho'far  disjoin'd,  tho*  Royal  Navies fpread     :  :: 
Their  Sails  between,  yet,  if  from  Diftance  fli^wfl,' 
They  feem  an  Ifland,  all  combined  in  one. 

So  Boys,  that  whirl  around,  then  ceafe  to  move?^ 
Think  all  the  Pillars  dance,  and  Roofs  above; 
410  So  ftrong  the  Thought,  they  dread  the  tott  ring  Wall, 
And  fear  the  Roof  will  crufh  them  with  the  Fall. 

Thus  when  kind  Nature  (hews  her  Infant-Day*,' 
And  the  new  Sun  peeps  forth  with  trembling  Ray  5 
And  loath,  or  fearful  to  begin  the  Race, 
^X5  Looks  o'er  the  Mountains  with  a  blufhing  Face; 

That  Hill,  o'er  which  the  humble  Beams  appear  o 
Scorching  with  neighb*ring  Flames,  is  often  near,  V 
And  we  might  touch  the  Sun,  if  we  were  there :        3 

When 
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414,  And  Rocks,  &c.]  Thefe 
4.  V.  contain  Example  III.  in 
which  the  Poet  brings  an  In- 
ftance  of  Mountains,  ftanding  at 
fome  Diftance  from  one  another 
in  the  midft  of  the  Sea;  which 
neverthelefs,  when  feen  from  afar, 
feem  contiguous,  and  fo  like  a 
Continent,  that  they  appear  like 
one  huge  Mountain  only,  or  like 
one  vaft  Illand :  In  which  the 
Eyes  are  not  deceiv'd  neither,  it 
being  not  their  Office  to  judge 
of  the  Diftance  of  Objects  :  but 
the  Mind  alone  deceives,  who 
imagines  there  is  no  Space  be- 
tween the  Mountains,  becaufe 
there  appears  none. 

418.  So  Boys,  &c.]  In  thefe 
4.  V.  he  propofes  Example  IV. 
When  Boys,  fays  he,  turn  them- 
felves  often  around,  or  are  turn'd 
about  by  others,  a  Giddinefs  en- 
fues,  and  the  Walls  and  Cielings 
of  the  Houfes  feem  to  them  to 
move  round,  and  be  whirl'd  a- 
bout,  even  tho'  they  themfelves 
ftand  ftill,  and  have  ceas'd  to 
run  round.  In  which  the  Eyes 
are  not  deceiv'd,  but  the  Mind 
itfelf,  which  fuppofes,  that  the 
Senforium,  in  which  the  Agita- 
tion epntinues,  receives  the  Ima- 


ges of  Things  that  ftand  ftill  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  it  would  re- 
ceive the  Image  of  a  Thing  in 
Motion ,  if  it  felf  were  at 
reft.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  be- 
caufe the  Spirits,  that  belong  to 
the  Sight,  being  iliaken  and  di- 
fturb'd  by  the  whirling  Motion 
of  the  Body  that  turns  round, 
fly  about  in  a  circular  Motion 
likewife,and  ceafe  not  to  move  fo 
foon  as  the  Body  ftands  ftill  j  in 
like  manner  as  a  Wheel  that  has 
been  turn'd  about  with  Vio- 
lence, ceafes  not  its  Motion  fo 
foon  as  the  moving  Hand  is  re- 
tir'd,  but  whirls  feveral  Rounds 
afterwards. 

422.  Thus  when,  dec."]  In  thefe 
10.  v.  he  brings  Example  V.  of 
the  Sun,  that  feems  to  rife  very 
near  to  Mountains,  tho'  between 
the  Sun  and  thofe  Mountains 
there  be  an  immenfe  interval  of 
Space.  For  when  the  Sun  is  {sen 
to  rife  over  Mountains,  he  feems 
almoft  to  touch  them  with 
his  Fires,  and  yet  thofe  Moun- 
tains are  fcarce  two  Thoufand 
Bow-iliot  diftant  from  us ;  nay, 
perhaps  not  five  hundred  Cafts  of 
a  Dart. The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the 
Eyedoes  not  perceive  the  Diftance 
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When  yet  the  real  Space  is  vaftly  wide  •  -j 

^30  Great  Trads  of  Land,  and  many  a  fwelling  Tide,    ^ 
The  diftant  Sun,  and  that  near  Hill  divide;  J 

Thus  little  Puddles,  that  in  Streets  dolie,  > 

Tho'  fcarce  Inch-deep,  admit  the  fearching  Eye,        ^ 
To  view  as  large  a  Space,  as  Earth  from  Sky.       .    j 
43  5      Thus  when  in  rapid  Streams  my  Horfe  has  ftood. 
And  I  look'd  downward  on  the  rolling  Flood  • 

Tho: 
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of  Objects,  and  therefore'we  fup- 
pofe  there  is  no  Diftance  at  all. 

Her  Infant  Day,]  Rubrum 
tremulis  Jubarignibus,  fays  Lu- 
cretius. Varro  de  ling.  Latin. 
lib.  5.  fays,  that  the  Star  which 
appears  before  Sun-rifing,  is  call'd 
Jubar,  quia  in  fummo  habet  dif- 
fufum  lumen,  ut  leo  in  capite 
jubar  :  And  Feftus :  Jubar  ftel- 
la,  quam  Gtxci  (po}(T(po^Vi  id  eft, 
Luciferum  appellant,quod  fplen- 
dor  ejus  diftunditur  in  modum 
jubiB  leonis.  And  Servius  on 
this  Verfe  of  Virgil, 

It  portis  jubare  exorto  deleda 
juventus.  TEn.  4.  v.  130. 

faysjubare  exorto,  i.  e,  orto  Lu- 
cifero.  Nam  proprie  Lucifer  Ju- 
bar dicitur,  quod  jubar  lucis  ef- 
fundat.  Lambinus  too  follows 
thefe  Antients ;  and  others  take 
jubar  in  this  Place  to  fignify  the 
Splendour  or  Light,  that  fore- 
runs the  rifing  Sun,  that  is  to 
fay,  Aurora,  or  the  Morning  it 
felf :  Which  laft  Opinion  is  not 
without  Reafon,  fince  Jubar  is 
fometimes  taken  for  the  Bright- 
nefs  or  Splendour  of  any  thing 
whatever  :  Statins  Thebaid.  9. 
V.  895.  Et  pidum  gemmis  ga- 
leae jubar.  Yet  notwithftanding 
all  thefe  Authorities,  Creech  in 
his  Latine  Edition  of  Lucretius 
fays,  that  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  Jubar  here  fig- 
nifies  the  Sun  :  Nihil  certius 
quam  unam  eandemque  rem  in 
hoc  verfu  jubar,  &  v.  40S.  So- 
Jem  appellari.  Creech,  in  loc. 
432.  Thus  little,  &c.]  In  thefe 


3.  V.  he  produces  Example  VL 
and  alledges,  that  even  in  thf 
flialloweft  Waters  is  feen  no  lefs 
a  Space,  than  the  Diftance  be- 
tween Heaven  and  Earth.  For  if 
any  one  looks  down  into  Water, 
not  above  an  Inch  deep,  he  will 
feem  to  fee  the  Sky  in  it,  lying, 
as  much  below  the  Earth  as 
the  Sky  is  diftant  from  it. 
The  Reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe 
the  Eye  always  fees  the  Object, 
on  the  fide,  from  which  the  Ray 
comes  laft  of  all  diredly  to  it ; 
and  therefore  fees  the  Sky,  or 
the  Sun  and  Stars,  in  the  Place 
where  the  Water  is :  and  that  by 
means  of  the  Ray,  which,  being 
between  the  Water  and  the  Sky, 
or  the  Sun  and  Stars,  is  diredly 
joined  with  that,  which  is  be- 
tween the  Eye  and  the  Water. 
In  which  Cafe  the  Mind  it  felf, 
perceiving  nothing  between  the 
direded  and  the  refled^ed  Image, 
judges  that  the  Sky,  or  the  Sun 
and  Stars  are  really  in  that 
Place,  and  transfers  to  beneath, 
all  the  Space  and  Diftance  that 
is  above.  And  hence  it  is  not  the 
Errour  of  the  Eye,  but  of  the 
Mind. 

43  5.  Thus  when,  &c.]  In  thefe 
5.  V.  is  contain 'd  Example  YII. 
of  a  Man  on  Horfeback,  ftand 
ing  ftill  in  the  midft  of  a  River, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  Wa- 
ter :  for  then  fome  Force  feems 
to  carry  the  Body  of  the  Horfe, 
even  tho'  he  ftand  ftill,  up  a- 
gainft  the  Stream:  And  on  which 
hde  foever.  he  cafts  his  Eyes,  all 
things  feem  to  flow  and  move  in 
si-: 
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Tho'  he  ftood  ftilJ ;  I  thought  he  did  divide  7 

The  headlong  Streams,  and  ftrive  againft  the  Tide  3^ 
And  all  Things  feem'd  to  move  on  ev'ry  Side.  'S 

440      Thus  Courts,  the*  equal  wide,  yet  feem'to  bend> 
And  grow  more  narrow  at  the  diftanc  End  ^ 

The 
NOTES, 

thefe  Porticoes  they  wefe  fome- 
times  carry'd   in  their  Coaches, 
tor  fo  we  may  call  them  for  the 
Likenefs  of  the  Ufe  of  them,  and 
fometimes  in  their  Chairs    on 
Mens  Shoulders  :     Befides,  'that 
they  fometimes  walk'd  on  Fooc 
m  them,  either  for  their  Health 
or  Pleafure,  is  certain  beyond  all 
Difpute  :    And  for  thefe  feverai 
Reafons  thefe  Places  were  caird 
Geftationes,   Viridaria,    Deam-. 
bulationes,   and    Porticus.     la 
thefe  Walks  they  us'd  fometimes 
to  walk,  or  be  carry 'd,'  a  certain 
Number  of  Paces,   as  Plutarch 
JJports  of  Cicero,  in  his  Life* 
And  this  Cuftom  appears  from 
the  following  antient  Infcriptioa 
which  we  £nd  in  Pignorius,   de 
Servis,   p.  141.    and  by    which 
they  knew  when  they  had  been 
carry'd,  or  had  walk'd)  a  Mile. 


the  fame  manner.  In  which  not 
the  Eye,  but  the  Mind  is  mifta- 
Icen  ;  for,  whereas  the  Eye  ob- 
ferves  the  Waves  fucceeding  one 
another  in  time,  the  Mind  ap- 
prehends befides,  that  they  fuc- 
ceed  one  another  in  Place  ;  and 
thus  judges  one  and  the  fame 
Place,  to  be  as  many  Places  be- 
hind, as  Waves  on  that  part  have 
beat  againft  the  Horfe. 

44.0.  Thus  CourtSj&c]  What 
our      Tranflatour     here     calls 
Courts,  Lucretius  calls  Porticus. 
Now  the   moft  wealthy  among 
the  antient  Romans  had   ftately 
Walks,  both  for  fair  and  rainy 
Weather  :    The  firft  were  in  the 
Shade  of  Trees,    and  fometimes 
planted  with  Box  or  Rofemary, 
as  Pliny  witnefTes  in  an  Epiftle 
to  Gallus.     The  fecond  were  un- 
der magnificent  Roofs,    fuppor- 
ted  from  one  End  to  the  other 
on  Pillars  of  an  equal  Height, 
and  plac'd  at  equal  Diftances : 
The  Roof  too  was  of  an  equal 
Height,    and  the  Side-Walls  ex- 
actly alike,   nor  was  the  Portico 
broader  in  any  one  Place  than  in 
another.    We  may  judge  of  the 
Length  of  them  from  Juvenal, 
Sat,  4,  V.  5.  where,    fpeaking  of 
the  luxurious  Crifpinus,  he  fays, 


Qriid  refeft  igitur 

menta  fatiget 
Porticibus  ? 


quantis  ju- 


AndSat.  7,  V.  178. 

Balnea  fexcentis,  &  pluris  Por- 
ticus, in  qui 

Geftetur  DominuSj  quoties  plu- 
it.— — .— , 

Whenet  we  may  gathefj   that  in 


IN  HOC 

POMARIO 

GESTATIONIS 

PER   CIRCUITUM 

I T  U  M  ETREDITUM 

Q.UINQ^UIENS 
EFFI  GIT   PASSUS 
MILLE. 

Thefe  large  Places  of  Recrea- 
tion, thefe  cover'd  Walks  were 
but  fuitable  to  their  other  Mag- 
nificence :  For  their  Houfes  were 
for  Largenefs  like  Cities,  as  Se- 
neca witnefses,  Epift.  90.  Sc  1 14* 
fo  that,  according  to  the  feveral 
Seafons  of  the  Year,  they  fome- 
times us'd  one  Part  of  their 
Houfe,  fometimes  another.  In 
thefe  were  their  Ccenationes, 
X  X  Veftibula, 
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The  Roof  deprefs'd ;  the  Sides  feem  join'd  in  one; 
The  weary'd  Sight  loft  in  a  darkfome  Cone. 
The  Sun  to  Sailors  feems  from  Sea  to  rife, 
AA%  And  fet :  for  they  fee  only  Seas  and  Skies. 

All 
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Veftibula,  Atria,  Periftylia,  Bi- 
bliothec^e,  Pinacothecse ,  Bafilic^, 
arid   fuch   Stru<ftures,  according 
to  the  State  of  Publick  Works. 
But  to  return  to  Lucretius,  who 
in  thefe  4.  v.    brings  Example 
VIII.  of  fuch  a  Porticus,  as  is 
above  defcrib'd  ;  and  fays,  that 
if  we  look  into  fuch  a  Building 
ut  one  end,  efpecially  ftanding  at 
fome   Diftance  from  it,   it  will 
feem  fo  to  contract  it  felf  by  de- 
crees from  the  Roof,  the  Paye- 
inent,  and  on  either  Side,    that 
the  Profpe<S;  will  end  in  a  Urarp 
Point  or.  Cone.    Of  which  the 
Mathematicians  give  this   Rea- 
fon  :  becaufe  thofe  Parts  of  Pa- 
rallel Lines,  that  are  fartheft  re- 
jmov'd  from  the  Sight,  feem  al- 
moft  to  meet  at  the  end  :  which 
they  demonftrate  in  this  man- 
ner :  In  the  firft  Place,  Parallel 
Lines  muft  of  neceflity  take  up 
the  fame  Space  and   Extent  of 
Ground.    Let  us    fuppofe    two 
Parallel  Lines  of  a  hundred  Foot 
long,  to  be  ten  Foot  diftant  from 
one  another :    Let  ten  traverfe 
Lines  be  made  from  one  Parallel 
to  the  other  :  Thefe  ten  Lines 
will  be  all  alike,   and  each  of 
them  ten  Foot  long  :    Let  the 
Eye  be  plac'd  exadly  on  a  Le- 
^el  with  that  part  of  the  Ground 
or  Plain,   where  the    firft  tra- 
verfe Line  is  drawn  ;  the  Second 
Line  [I  do  not  reckon  that  lirft 
which  is  next    the    Eye "}    will 
feem  longer  than  the  third,  the 
third  than  the  fourth,  the  fourth 
than  the  fifth,  the  fifth  than  the 
iixth,  the  fixth  than  the  feventh, 
the  feventh  than  the  eighth,  and 
the   eighth  than  the  ninth  :  So 
that  the  tenth  or  laft  will  feem 
iliorter  than  the  others,  becaufe 
it  is  the  moft  remote  from  the  I 


Eye  :  The  Reafon  of  which  is ; 
becaufe  the  farther  any  Magni- 
tude h  from  us,  the  lefs  it  makes 
the  Angle  that  falls  under  the 
Sight :  And  on  the  contrary,  the 
nearer  any  Magnitude  is  to  us, 
the  bigger  it  makes  that  Angle. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the 
moft  remote  and  topmoft  Part 
of  the  Portico  may  feem  to  end 
in  a  very  little  Cone,  and  even 
to  touch  the  Ground  or  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  and  that  the  far- 
theft  Parts  of  the  two  fide  Walls 
feem  to  touch  one  another. 

443.  The  weary'd  Sight  loft  in 
a  darkfome  Cone.]  For  when  the 
Roof  feems  to  defcend,  the  Floor 
to  rife  up,  and  the  Sides  to  meet 
together,  the  Profpecfl  muft  ne- 
ceuarily  end  in  a  iliarp  Angle  or 
Point. 

444.  The  Sun,  &:c.]  In  thefe 
4.  V.  he  brings  Example  IX.  and 
fays.  That  to  Men  at  Sea  the  Sun 
feems  to  rife  out  of  the  Water, 
and  at  his  fetting,  to  be  plung'd 
again  into  the  Waves.  But  this 
is  a  Deception  likewife  of  the 
Mind,  which,  becaufe  the  Eyes 
fee  nothing  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  Sun  and  the  Sea,  erro- 
neoufly  fuppofes  that  nothing 
does  intervene  between  them. 
Virgil  defcribes  finely  the  Sun 
rifing  out  of  the  Sea ; 

Poftera  vix  fummos   fpargebat 

lumine  montes 
Orta  dies,  ciim  primiim  alto  fe 

gurgite  tollunt 
Solis  equi,  lucemque  elatis  nari- 

bus  efflant.    .^n.  12.  v.  113. 

Thus  as  finely  render'd  by  our 
EngliHi,  Maro, 
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AH  which  does  feem  t*  oppofe,  and  to  commence 
Strong  Proofs  againft,  the  Certainty  of  Sense. 
Thus  Ignorants,  when  plac'd  on  fteady  Shores, 
Think  feeble  Ships  arerow'd  with  broken  Oars: 

The 
NOTES. 


The  Morn ,  enfuing    from  the 

Mountain's  Height, 
Had   fcarcely  fpread  the    Skies 

with  rofy  Light ; 
Th'  etherial  Courfers,  bounding 

from  the  Sea, 
From  out  their  flaming  Noftrils 

breath'd  the  Day.    Dryd. 

448.  Thus  Tgnorants  5  &C.3 
ThefeS.v.  contain  Example  X. 
of  Oars,  which  in  the  Sea  a«ppear 
bent  and  broken  :  for  that  Part 
of  the  Oar,  which  in  rowing  is 
dipt  in  the  Water  feems  crpoked 
or  broken ;  but  the  Part  above 
the  Water  is  ftrait.  Now  this 
too  is  an  Errour  of  the  Mind, 
who  does  not  obferve,  that  the 
Part  of  the  Oar,  which  is  beneath 
the  Water,  is  feen  by  refracted 
Rays,  and  does  not  appear  to  the 
Eyes  in  the  Place  and  Site,  in 
which  it  indeed  is,  but  beyond 
the  Surface  of  the  Water,  from 
whence  the  Rays  tend  dire<flly  in- 
to the  Eyes.  Of  which  the  Ma- 
thematicians give  us  this  Rea- 
fon  :  In  feeing  every  thing,  either 
the  vifual  Rays  from  the  Eyes, 
ftrike  upon  the  Obje(rt  feen,  or 
are  reflected  back  upon  the  Eyes, 
or  elfe  they  are  broken  :  They 
ilrike  pr  f^ll  upon  the  Objed: 
feen,  when  we  fee,  for  Example, 
4  Horfe,  or  any  other  Body  •,  or 
when  we  fee  Colour  in  a  Body 
not  denfe,  but  fmooth  :  They 
are  reflecfled,  when  we  fee,  for 
Example,  a  Mirrour,  or  any  o- 
ther  Body  both  denfe  and  fmooth: 
But  they  are  broken  when  we  fee 
any  Thing  thro'  pellucid  Bodies  *, 
for  Example,  thro'  Air  and  Wa- 
ter ;  or  thro'  Air  and  Glafs  : 
Now  the  Oars  in  a  VefTel  feem 
broken,  becaufe  they  are  feen  in 
This  la|t  manner,  that  is  to  fay. 


thro'  two  transparent  Bodies ; 
i,  e.  thro'  Air  and  Water  *,  one 
of  which  is  more  tranfparent 
than  the  other  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Air  than  the  Water ;  but 
Water  is  more  denfe  than  Air  r 
And  this  is  the  Reafon  that  the 
Rays,  projected  from  the  Eyes 
upon  the  Oars,  that  are  plung'd 
in  Water,  are  broken  *,  for  when 
we  fee  that  part  of  the  Oar  that 
is  dipt  in  the  Water,  we  fee  it 
not  dire<Sly,  but  obliquely  :  nor 
do  we  indeed  fee  it  in  the  Water, 
which  is  a  denfer  Body  than  the 
Airj  but  only  its  Shadow  or 
Image  :  becaufe  the  Line  from 
the  thing  feen  is  not  reflected  in 
a  ftrait  Line  to  the  Eye,  but  is 
broken  on  the  Surface  of  the  Wa- 
ter. Hen(»  it  is,  that  the  Eye 
fees  not  the  Thing  in  the  due 
Place,  but  in  anotlier  t  Nay, 
fees  not  the  Thing  it  felf,  which 
is  ftrait ;  but  the  Shadow  of  it, 
which  is  bent  and  crooked. 

44.5>.  Feeble  Ships,  dec.']  Clauda 
navigia,  fays  Lucretius  :  v/here 
the  Epithet  clauda  feeipis  fo  pro- 
perly apply'dy  that  I  willi  ouc 
Interpreter  had  retain'd  it  in  its 
natural  Signification.  For  let  us 
fuppofe  the  Oars  to  be  the  Feet 
and  Legs  of  the  VelTels,  by  the 
Help  of  which  they  walk  thro' 
the  Water  j  and  when  thefe  Oars 
are  broken,  the  VelTels  may  well 
be  faid  to  be  lame  and  crippled^ 
The  two  firft  Verfes  of  this  Paf- 
fage  in  Lucretius  run  thus : 

At  maris  ignaris  in  portu  clauda 

videntur 
Navigia,    apluftris  fraiftis,    ob- 

nitier  undis. 

In  which  Creech,   in  his  Latine 

Edition,   has  made  an  excellent 

X  X  2  S^ne^-, 
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450  The  Rudder's  fhatter'd,  and  the  Planks  appear  : 
And  they  are  loth  to  truft  their  Safety  there : 
Becaufe  that  Part,  which  lies  above  the  Flood, 
Seems  firm,  and  ftrait,  and  regular,  and  good : 
But  that  below  feems  broke  j  and,  turning  up, 

455  Afcends  again,  and  reaches  near  the  Top. 

And  when  by  Night  the  Clouds  are  whirPd  above, 
The  Moon  and  glittering  Stars  do  feem  to  move, 
As  driven  forward  by  a  fecret  Force, 
A  different  Way  from  their  own  nat'ral  Courfe. 

460     If  any  prelTes  underneath  his  Eye  s. 

Strait  all  the  Objects  doubled  feem  to  rife: 

Two 

NOTES. 


Emendation,  For  in  portu,  he 
reads  in  ponto  :  And  indeed  how 
can  a  Ship  in  Harbour  be  faid  to 
ilruggle  with  the  Waves  ?  Had 
he  been  aware  of  this  when  he 
tranflated  this  Paflage,  he  would 
not  have  plac'd  his  Ignorants 
upon  the  Shores,  becaufe  they 
could  hardly  difcern,  from  fuch 
SL  Diftance,  whether  the  Oars  of 
a  VefTel  at  Sea  feem  broken  or 
not  :  and  he  might  have  fpar'd 
the  next  Verfe  fave  one,  And 
they  are  loth,  &c.  for  which  he 
has  no  Authority  from  his  Au- 
thour  ;  who,  by  maris  ignaris, 
means  Men  unaccuftom'd  to  the 
Sea,  raw  Seamen, 

45(5.  And  when,  dec.']  In  thefe 
4.  V.  is  contain'd  Example  XI. 
of  the  Stars,  which  by  Night 
feem  to  fly  by  the  Clouds,  and 
to  be  hurry'd  in  a  contrary  Mo- 
tion :  In  which  not  the  Eye, 
but  the  Mind  k  felf  is  deceiv'd  : 
For  while  the  Eye  beholds  the 
Clouds,  and  perceives  them  in 
different  Places,  the  Mind  it  felf 
believes  them  unmov'd  from 
their  Place  ;  and  while  the  Sight 
remains  iixt  upon  them,  the 
Mind  fuppofes,  that  it  is  not 
they  that  move  along  the  Sky. 
but  the  Stars  that  fly  over,  and 
pafs  by  them. 

4(^0.  If  any,  &c.]  Thefe  6.  v. 
contain  Example  XII.  concern- 
ing Things  that  appear  doublcj 


by  reafon  of  the  Pupil  of  the  Eyes 
being  ever  fo  little  diJftorted  ;  fo 
that,  for  inllance,  we  feem  to 
fee  two  Candles  for  one,  two 
Faces  of  one  Man,  for  one  Face, 
&c.  In  which  the  Mind  it  felf 
is  deceiv'd,  not  confidering  that 
the  Eyes,  in  that  diftorted  Site, 
do  not  regard  the  Objeds  feen 
wich  their  ufual  and  conjoin'd, 
but  with  unwonted  and  fepara- 
ted  Rays  :  and  for  that  reafon  we 
perceive  the  Obje(ft  feen  to  be 
double.  As  if,  for  Example,  in 
like  manner,  we  touch  one  round 
Ball  with  the  middle  and  fore- 
finger tranfpos'd,  we  iliall  feem 
to* feel  two  Balls.  Ariftotle,  Pro- 
blem, Seel. 3.  giving  the  reafon  of 
this  Example,  fays,  that  the  fame 
thing  happens,  as  does  to  Men 
drunk,  who  fee  two  for  one  :  For 
the  Principle  of  Sight  is  mbv'd 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  both  Eyes 
fee  not  alike  :  There  is  this  only 
difference,  that  the  Motion  in 
Men  who  are  drunk,  is  made  in- 
wardly:  But  another  Reafon  may 
be  given  of  it  :  When  one  of  the 
Eyes  is  prefs'd  by  the  Hand,  the 
Sight  is  bent  and  crooked,  and 
the  Nerves  are  mov'd  up  and 
down,  and  diftorted  this  way 
and  that  •,  and  hence  it  is,  that 
the  Objecfis  are  doubled.  But 
Cicero  in  Lucullus  fays :  Tima- 
goras  Epicureus  negat  libi  un- 
quam,  cum  oculos  torfiflet,  duas 
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Two  Lamps  appear,  when  only  one  is  brought. 
His  Wealth  feems  doubled,    and  he's  rich  in  Thought : 
Each  Man  appears  increas'd  in  Form  and  Grace, 
'465  Almoft  GERYONy  with  a  double  Face. 

And  laftly,  when  the  Eyes  with  Sleep  opprefs'd. 
And  all  the  Body  lies  diflblv'd  in  Reft  ; 
The  Members  feem  awake,  and  vig'rous  ftiU  * 
Now  o'er  a  Plain,  now  Flood,  or  IhadyHill, 
470  They  feem  to  move ;  and,  ev'n  in  darkeft  Night, 
They  think  they  fee  the  Sun  diffufe  his  Light ; 
They  fee  him  chace  the  frighted  Shades  away. 
And  clear  a  Paflage  for  approaching  Day : 
They  feem  to  hear  a  Voice,  tho'  all  around 
'475  Deep  Silence  ftands,  nor  bears  the  weakeft  SouNDi. 
Ten  thoufand  fuch  appear ;  ten  thoufand  Foes 
To  Certainty  of  Sense,  and  all  oppofe  j 

In 
N  O  T  £  5. 


^cx  lucerna  flammulas  efCe  vifas  : 
Qpinionis  enim  eft  mendacium, 
non  Oculorum.  Timagoras,  the 
Epicurean,  denies,  that  when  he 
diftorted  his  Eyes,  he  ever  faw 
two  Flames  from  one  Candle  5 
for  it  is  a  lie  of  the  Opinion,  not 
of  the  Eyes. 

4^3.  He's  rich  in  Thought] 
I'm  forry  'tis  necefTary  to  ac- 
quaint the  Reader,  that  Creech 
has  put  this  poor  Thought  in 
the  Mouth  of  his  Authour. 

4^5.  Almoft  Geryon,  &c.]  Et 
duplices  hominum  facies,  fays 
Lucretius.  Geryon  was  a  King  of 
Spain,  and  faid  to  have  three 
Bodies  :  therefore  the  word  al- 
moft was  requifite.  See  the  Note 
Book  V.  V.  30. 

£{.66.  And  laftly,  &c.]  In  thefe 
10.  V.  the  Poet  brings  his  XIII. 
and  laft  Example,  concerning 
thofe  things  that  we  feem  to  fee 
in  our  Dreams,  as  if  we  were  a- 
wake.  For  fometimes,  when  we 
are  found  afleep,  we  feem  to  fee 
the  Sun,  the  Light,  the  Sky,  the 
Sea,Rivers5Mountains,Fields,&c. 
And  all  thefe  things  appear 
fometimes  to  move  and  change 
their  Places.  Nay,  we  feem  to 
hear  Sounds^  and  to  fpeak,  when 


fall  is  in  the  deepeft  Silence. 
This  happens  becaufe  the  Mind 
railily  and  erroneoully  interpofes 
her  Judgment  concerning  thefe 
Things,  ^nd  fuppofes  they  are 
indeed,  as  they  really  appear  to 
be.  The  like  happens  alfo  in 
Deliriums,  in  Folly,  and  in  Mad- 
nefs.  Thus  Pentheus  feem'd  to 
fee  two  Suns,  two  Thebes,  and 
the  Furies  too,  as  well  as  Oreftes, 
Virgil,  ^n.  4.  v.  4(5s>. 

Euftienidum  veluti  demens  videc 

agmina  Pentheus, 
Et  folem  geminum,  &  duplices 

fe  oftendere  Thebas : 
Aut  Agamemnonius  Scenis  agi- 

tatus  Oreftes, 
Armatam  facibus    matrem,    Sc 

ferpentibus  atris 
Cum  fugit,  ultricefque  fedent  in 

limine  Dira:. 

But  we  fliall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  more  at  large  of  Dreams 
towards  the  End  of  this  Book. 

A76.  Ten  thoufand,  &c.]  It 
is  certain  we  are  deceiv'd  in 
Things,  in  which  the  Senfes  are 
employ'd,  but  how  does  that  ar- 
gue the  Senfes  themfelves  to  be 
fallible  f    The  Poet  in  thefe  4. 
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V.  ihews  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
this  Pretence  ;  The  Senfes  receive 
the  Images  of  Things,  juft  as 
they  are  prefented  to  them  :  they 
know  not  the  Nature  of  them, 
nor  do  they  judge  or  determine 
in  the  leaft  concerning  them  : 
Therefore  there  is  no  Errour  on 
their  Part ;  but  all  Miftakes  pro- 
ceed from  the  Judgment  of  the 
Mind  :  The  Senfes  reprefent  and 
make  their  Report :  according 
to  which  the  Reafon  judges,  but 
often  raflily,  and  inconfiderately- 
Epicurus  himfelf  writes  to  the 
fame    purpofe    to    Herodotus  .* 

'6Bv  CCAhS^S"  •    TO    Q  -i^i^S^y    Kj    TO 

a^oju^cc  Duei  'bhv '  v$  r  y,hmiv  c/v 

yi(jClV  CUUTol^  (TUJU)1//.fJ^i^V  fxtv  Tin 
ipOCVTOLSlKVl     iTTlCoXVif      S^STAM-vl/JV     Q 

''^    KctS'i^v  TO  '^d>S(^  y'mlouy 


^c 


c.  Belldes ,  we  may  gather 
the  Opinion  of  Epicurus  con- 
cerning the  Certainty  of  the  Sen- 
fes, from  feveral  of  the  Antients  : 
Cicero  in  Lucullus  fays  :  Eo 
rem  dimittit  Epicurus,  fi  unus 
c  fenfibus  femel  in  vita  mentitus 
fit,  nulli  unquam  efle  credendum  : 
Epicurus  went  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
That  if  any  one  of  the  Senfes  had 
but  once  miftaken,  no  Credit 
ought  ever  to  be  given  to  any 
of  them.  And  in  the  fir  ft  Book 
de  Finibus  :  Judicia  rerum  in 
fenfibus  ponit,  [Epicurus]  quibus 
fi  femel  aliquid  falfi  pro  vero 
probatum  eft  j  fublatum  efCe 
omne  Judicium  veri  &  falfi  pu- 
tat.  Empiricus  explains  this  Opi- 
nion of  Epicurus  to  this  purpofe. 
They  are  miftaken,  who  fay,  that 
Ibme  of  the  Images  are  true,  fome 
falfe  ;  inafniuch  as  they  cannot 
diftinguifli  that  Opinion  from 
Certainty;  For,  as  to  what  re- 
lates to  Oreftes,  when  he  feem'd 
to  himfelf  to  fee  the  Furies  ;  the 
Senfe  it  felf,  that  was  mov'd  by 
the  Images  was  true  ;  for  the 
Images  were  really  prpfcnt  :   But 
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the  Mind  was  deceived,  in  be- 
lievlng  them  to  be  real  Furies. 
Thus  TertuUian  lib.  de  Animi, 
cap.  17.  fays,  Epicurei  conftanti- 
usparem  omnibus  atque  perpe- 
tuam  defend unt  veritatem,  fed 
alii  vii  :  non  enim  fenfum  men- 
tiri,  fed  opinatum  ;  fenfum  enim 
pati,  nonopinari.  ThusGregor. 
NylTenus,  lib*  4.  de  Phil.  c.  3. 
fpeaking  of  the  Sight,  after  he 
has  mention'd  thofe  Examples  of 
the  Oars  that  feem  broken  in  the 
Water,  and  of  a  fquare  Tower 
that  appears  round,  adds  :  Neque 
eft  hie  error  vifus  fed  mentis  : 
nam  ille  videt  &  renunciat  qui- 
dem  :  verum  mens  ad  ea  quae 
exhibentur  non  attendit :  Nor  is 
this  an  Errour  of  the  Sight,  but 
of  the  Mind  :  for  the  Sight  in- 
deed fees,  and  makes  its  report, 
but  the  Mind  does  not  give  due 
attention  to  the  Things  that  are 
reprefented  to  her.  You  may 
confult  farther  Empir.  adv.  Lo- 
gic, but  above  all  Macrob.  Sa- 
turn, lib.  7.  c.  14..  where  he  ar- 
gues admirably  well  of  all  thefe 
Matter?.  Our  Tranflatour  has 
omitted  the  two  laft  Verfes  of 
this  PaiTage,  which  run  thus  in 
in  the  Original  : 

Nam  nihil  egregius,    quam  res 

fecernere  apertas 
A  dubiis,  anintus  quas  ab  fe  pro- 

tinus  abdit. 

The  Meaning  of  which  feems  to 
be  this :  For  nothing  is  more 
excellent,  than  to  diftinguifh 
things  that  are  clear  and  plain 
from  fuch  as  are  doubtful,  which 
the  Mind  immediately  hides 
from  herfelf,  that  is,  from  her 
ovvn  Knowledge.  However,  fe- 
veral of  the  Interpreters,  as 
Lambinus,  Faber,  and  fome  o- 
thers,  abfolutely  rejecft  them,  as 
foolifli  and  unworthy  of  Lucre- 
tius. But  Creech,  in  his  Latine 
Edition,  blames  their  Severity, 
and  fays,  that  fome  Copies,  and 
that  truly  too,  read,  Nam  nihil 
i^grius  eft,  <S^c.  and  that,  ifin- 
ftead  of  abdit,   we  read  addit, 

the 
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In  vain  :  not  Sekse,  but  Judgment  'tis  miftakcs. 
And  fanfy'd  Things  for  real  Objedls  takes. 
480      He,  that  fays  Nothing  can  be  known,  overthrows 
His  own  Opinion :   for  he  Nothing  knows. 
So  knows  not  that :    What  need  of  long  Difpute  ? 
J'hefe  Maxims  kill  themfelves,  themfelves  confute : 


But 


NO  r  E  S. 


the  Senfe  will  be  plain  and  eafy. 
He  goes  on,  that  the  Poet  has 
taught3V4<^7.nonaddere  opinatus 
animij  not  to  add  the  Judgment 
of  the  Mind  t  For  we  are  de- 
ceived in  all  thofe  Examples, 
which  he  but  now  enumerated  ; 
and  that  too,  even  tho'  we  were 
forewarned  of  it :  for  it  is  indeed 
difficult,  not  to  add  the  Opini- 
on and  AfTent  of  the  Mind  to 
Things  imparted  to  us  by  the 
Senfes. 

478.  Judgment,  &c.3  Opinatus 
Animi,  the  Opinion  of  the  Mind, 
of  which  Epicurus,  writing  to 
Herodotus,  gives  this  Definition, 

480.  He  that,  &c.]    In  thefe 
10.  V.  the  Poet  takes  Occafion  to 
fall    upon     the     modern    Aca- 
demicks ,    6f   whom    Arcefilas 
was  Authour,     and  introduc'd, 
fays  Lacftantius,    an    incoherent 
Kind  of  Philofophy  :    for  fome- 
thing    muft    of     Neceffity     be 
known,    otherwife  it  could  not 
be  known ,  that  Nothing  can  be 
icnown :    For  if  you  know  No- 
thing at  all,    then  how  can  you 
know      that     Nothing   can    be 
known  ?    But  if  it    be  known, 
that    Nothing     can  be   known, 
then 'tis  falfe  to  fay,  that  No- 
thing can  be  known.     Arcefilas 
introduxit     genus    philofophi^e 
ctcT-uroiTov,  quod  Latine  inftabile 
five  inconftans  poiTumus  dicere. 
Ut  enim  nihil  fciendam  fit,    ali- 
quid  fcire  necefle  eft.    Nam  fi 
omnino  nihil  fcias,    idipfum  ni- 
hil fciri  poffe  tolletur.      Itaque 
<iui  velut  fententix  loco  proiiua- 


ciat,  nihil  fciri,   tanquam  per- 
ceptum  profitetur  &  cognitum : 
ergo  aliquid  fciri  poteft.     Lac- 
tancius,  lib.  3;  de  falfd  fapienti^ 
cap.  6,      And    for  this  Reafoa 
Metrodorus  of  Chios,     in    the 
Lucullus  of  Cicero,  fays,    Nego 
fcire  nos^  fciamus  ne  aliquid  an 
nihil  fciamus  ;  ne  id  ipfum  qui- 
dem  nefcire,    aut  fcire  nos  nee 
omnino  fitne  aliquid ,  an  nihil 
fit ;  I  deny  that  we  know  whe- 
ther we  know  any  thing,  or  know 
nothing ;    nay,    that   we   either 
know,  or  not  know   even  this, 
whether  any  thin^  be,  or  nothing 
be.    But  fuch  Men    cannot   be 
difputed  with,   who  know    not 
what  is  true,  what  falfe,  what 
certain,  what  doubtful,  nor  what 
it  is  to  know,  or  not  to  know  \ 
and  who  glory  in  their  Ignorance. 
But  Lucretius  overthrows    this 
Sophifm  at   fir  ft  attack  :    For, 
fays  he,  if  you  know  for  certain 
that  Nothing    can    be    known, 
you  know    at    leaft    that    yojii 
know  Nothing.  Socrates,  whom, 
the  ancient  Academicks  follow'd, 
was  more  wary,  and  faid  only  : 
This  one  Thing  I  knov/,  that  I 
know  nothing. 
482.  What  need  of  long 

Difpute  ? 
Thefe  Maxims  kill  themfelves, 

themfelves  confute.] 
This  may  perhaps  in  fome  mea- 
fure  exprefs  the  imply'd  mean- 
ing of  Lucretius,  tho'  the  Words 
of  the  Text  be  very  different : 

Hunc  igitur  contra  mittam  conr 

tendere  caufam, 
Qui  capite  ipfe  fuo  inftituit  ve- 

ftigia  retro. 

All 
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But  grant  this  might  be  known,  and  that  he  knew  j 

485  Yet  fince  he  has  difcover'd  nothing  true : 

What  Mark,  or  what  Criterion  then  can  fhow, 
Or  tell,  what  'tis  to  know,  or  not  to  know  ? 
Or  how  could  he^whatTKUTH,whatFALSEHooD,Iearn? 
How,  what  was  Doubt,  what  Certainty,  difcern  ? 

490      From  Sense  all  Truth  and  Certainty  infer  ; 
In  vain  fome  ftrive  to  prove,  that  Sense  can  err : 

For 
NOTES. 


All  the  Copies  acknowledge 
thefe  two  Verfes  :  But  Lambinus 
fufpeds  them  not  to  be  genuine, 
and  at  length  reads, 

Hunc  igitur  contra  quidnam  con- 
tendere curem  f 

t^aber  however  is  of  another  Opi- 
nion, and  fays  j  this  PaiTage  is 
very  plain  and  elegant.  They 
who  walk  on  their  Hands,  with 
their  Head  prone  to  the  Earth, 
as  moft  Mountebank's  Boys  do, 
can  go  no  other  wife  than  back- 
wards :  Which  you  may  eafily 
apply  to  explain  the  Meaning 
of  Liicretius.  Thus  Faber.  Let 
us  then  apply  it  to  that  purpofe, 
and  let  his  Meaning  be  this. 
There  is  no  difputing  with  a 
Man,  who  perverts  all  things,  as 
*tis  certain  the  New  Academicks 
did.    ' 

490.  From  Senfe,  &c.]  In  thefe 
25.  V.  he  attacks  the  Antient  Aca- 
demicks, and  eftabliHies  theSen- 
fes  as  the  fole  Arbitratours  and 
Judges  of  Truth.  For,  fays  he, 
whatever  can  correct  and  confute 
what  is  falfe,  muft  of  neceffity 
be  the  Criterion  of  Truth  :  And 
this  is  done  by  the  Senfes  only. 
But  what  can  correct  and  confute 
the  Senfes  ?  Can  Reafon  ?  Rea- 
fon  it  felf  intirely  depends  upon 
the  Senfes  :  Shall  one  Senfc  con- 
vince and  confute  another  ?  This 
can  never  be  ;  for  each  Senfe  has 
its  proper  Objeclis  *,  nor  does  it 
care,  or  know  what  the  other 
Senfes  do  :  Shall  the  fame  Senfe 
then  correcfl  it  felf?  ImpoiTible  : 


For  we  muft  alway  give  equal, 
or  no  Credit  at  all  to  the  SenfeS* 
Therefore  we  ought  to  belieV^ 
the  Senfes  infallible,  and  to  truft 
only  to  what  they  reprefent  and 
lay  before  us.  Now  the  Antient 
Academicks  held  the  Mind  to  be 
the  fole  Arbiter  and  Judge  of  all 
Things :  but  that  the  Senfes  are 
dull  and  heavy ,  and  cannot 
throughly  perceive  the  Things 
that  are  fubjecft  to  them;  for 
fome  are  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be 
vifible  to  the  Eye,  others  fo 
fwift,  as  never  to  feem  the  fame 
nor  like  what  they  were  be- 
fore. But  Epicurus  taught 
Ke,tTv?g^ct  ctAwSelas'  dvou  rc^^  ou* 

TctV  Sii^iy^ou  '  That  the  Senfes 
are  the  Criterions  of  Truth,  and 
that  it  is  not  poflible  to  confute 
them. 

But  he,  that  would  eftabliili  a 
Criterion,  is  certain  to  have  the 
Sceptick  for  his  Enemy  :  and, 
what  is  more  uncomfortable,  to 
be  unable  to  confute  him  •  He 
is  an  Animal  uncapable  of  Con- 
viction-jhis  Folly  may  be  expos'd: 
but  to  endeavour  to  bring  him 
to  Senfe  and  Reafon  is  as  wild  a 
Deiign, 

■  ut  fiquis  Afellum 

In  campum  doceat  parentem  cur- 
rere  froenis. 

As  would  be  his,   who  went  to 

train  an  A  is 
T'  obey  the  Bridle,  and  to  run  a 

Race, 

Pyrrli0 


p 
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For  that,  which  would  convince,  which  would  oppofc 
The  Senses,  muft  be  furer  far  than  thofe ; 

Now 
NOTES. 


Pyrrho  would  venture  on  a 
Precipice,  in  Spight  of  his  Sen- 
fes  :  and  tho'  the  more  Sober  are 
careful  of  their  Lives,  yet  they 
are  as  Proof  againft  Convicfti  - 
ons  i  a  perverfe  Sort  of  Crea- 
tures, born  to  contradid,  and 
inllruded  in  ail  the  ftudied 
Methods  of  Foolery  :  Scepticifin, 
according  to  their  own  Definiti- 
on,  is,     ivYCLjUl^    cl\^ihTl-A.yi    (pOUVO- 

fjSljiji\  Hj  voa/o^'ojv  *  its  Effe<fl  is 
Freedom  from  AlTent,  and  its 
End,  Serenity.  The  Principle  of 
the  Se<flis,  'SJ-ccvt/  ^oya  xoyov  "crov 
d\1ineiSoUyYct  this  is  not  proposed 
as  a  Dogma.forthat  is  an  Alfent, 
rivl  'ST^ffj.oili  rcov  y^  ra,^  I-tti^-/)- 
jucL^  ^HT8«';i'tov  *  nor  is  it  laid 
down  as  fo  in  it  felf,  and  a  real 
Truth  -y  but  only  in  Appearance: 
and  therefore  Empiricus  prefa- 
ces his  Difcourfe  with  thefe 
.Words,  ^^ei'TToov  on  's^zq),  hSz- 
vo^  To^v  hiy^ViCxofjSlljm  24.9^CiCod- 

GctTTSf  Xiycfu  And  yet  they  fol- 
low their  natural  Appetite  for 
their  Prefervation,  feek  the  good 
and  profitable,  and  fly  the  bad 
and  hurtful  according  to  Appea- 
taiice  ;  for  they  do  not  deny  but 
that  they  may  be  warm  and  cool, 
and  are  capable  of  Pain  and 
Pleafure  ;  yet  none,  like  a  Dog- 
,  matift,  affirms  it  is  asTjorafx.^i'j 
jbut  TO  laxi^-y  (poavo/z^jov  v^  ^oihs" 

The  Law  of  their  Countrey  is 
the  Rule  of  Juft  and  Right,  and 
the  Cuflom  of  the  Nation  de- 
termines their  Religion. 

This  is  the  Face  of  a  Sceptick, 
as  it  is  drawn  by  his  own  Hand ; 
and  fince  we  find  him  condemn'd 
to  Difndence,  there  are  fome 
Reafons  fure  of  this  Unfettled- 
nefs,  this  \Trox;<^  *  and  fome  pro- 
pofe  ten,    others  fifteen,     and 


others  increafe  the  Number ; 
but  one  will  comprehend  them 
all,  and  that  is  enough  to  mine 
every  Science  in  the  World.  ^Tis 
taken  from  the  Variety  of  Opi- 
nions about  the  fame  Thing  : 
for  there  can  be  no  Appeal  for  a 
Decifion,  becaufe  he  that  would 
judge,  acls  by  the  fame  Faculties 
that  thofe  do,  that  are  at  Strife, 
and  fo  he,  that  lofes  the  Caufe, 
will  be  ftill  difTatisfy'd  :  and  to 
invert  Seneca,  Citius  inter  Ho- 
rologia  quam  Philofophos  conve- 
nit.  Clocks  will  agree  fooner 
than  Philofophers.  This  Diffe- 
rence rifes  from  the  various 
Tempers  of  Mens  Bodies,  the 
Difpofitions  of  their  Organs,and 
Situation  of  the  Objed  :  Thus 
Melancholy  and  Sanguine  take 
different  Notices  from  the  .fkrtie 
Impreflion,  Young  and  Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy,  Drunk  and 
Sober  do  not  agree  ;  nor  is  it 
enough  to  anfwer,  that  fome  o£ 
thefe  are  indilpos'd,  whilft  the 
others  are  in  Order;  for  fince 
that  Change  is  nothing  but  an 
Alteration  of  the  Humonrs,they  ' 
demand  a  Reafon  why  fuch  and 
fuch  a  Difpofition  Hiould  be 
more  capable  of  receiving  Im- 
prefTesfrom  ObjeAs  that  are  a- 
greeable  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Things,  than  another:  Befides^ 
they  obferve,  that  the  Complex- 
ions of  Animals  are  various,  and 
the  Texture  of  their  Organs  dif- 
ferent :  fo  that  there  can  not  be 
the  fame  Refractions  in  their 
Eyes,  the  fame  Windings  in  their 
Ears  ;  and  therefore  not  the  fame 
Notices  from  the  fame  ObjetS^s  : 
And  indeed,  did  the  Scepticks 
proceed  no  farther  than  Senfible 
Qualities,  we  muft  acknowledge 
them  to  be  very  happy  in  the 
Difcovery ;  for  'tis  certain,  that 
thofe  are  Phantafms  alone ;  and 
they  that  think  Honey  fweet, 
Y  y  and 
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Now  what  is  more  to  be  believ*d  than  Sense? 

495  Is  falfe  and  erring  Reason,  rais'd  from  thence  ? 

Errours  in  Parent  Sense,  can  Reason  fhow?  o 

Errours,  which  flie from  Sense  alone  can  know?  > 
And  thus  if  Sense  be  falfe,  then  Reafon  too  is  fo.  3 
What,  can  the  Ears  convince  the  Eyes  ?  Can  thofe 

5C0  Convince  the  Hand,  the  Palate,  or  the  Nose  ? 
Tell  them  whene'er  they  err,  whene'er  they  mifs. 
And  give  falfe  Notions  ?    A  fond  Fancy  this! 
For  each  a  proper  Ufe,  and  Power  enjoys  3 
A  proper  Object  ev'ry  Sense  imploys. 

505  Thus  Heat,  and  Cold,  and  other  Qualities 

Affedt  the  Touch,  while  Colours  ftrikerhe  Eves; 
Odours  the  Smell,  Savours  the  Taste;  butnone7 
Invades  another's  Right,  ufurps  his  Throne ;  S* 

All  live  at  Peace,  contented  with  their  own.  3 

5 1 o  Therefore,  from  what  the  other  Senses  fhew. 
In  vain  we  feek  to  prove  one  Sense  untrue  ^ 

Or  from  it  felf. 

For  ftill  we  muft  an  equal  Credit  give 
To  each;  and  all  muft  equally  believe: 

5 1 5  'Tis  Truth,  whate'er  the  Senses  do  declare : 
Tho'  Reason  can  not  tell  thee,  why  a  Square 
Should  feem  a  perfed:  Round,  when  feen  from  far. 

Better 
NOTES. 

'^\  •  For  all  Reafon  depends  up- 
on the  Senfes  :  but  every  Senfe  is 
void  of  Reafon. 

499.  What,  can,  dec."]  Epicu- 
rus in  Laertius  fays,  Ovn  h  0- 
/uoioyeyyi^  ou<x!:im<;  o.uoioyivyi  Sn- 
>Xy\aut,  (Tuvct'^  I^  r  jcroo&jveixv, 
are  v,  drof/.oioyivliS'  r  dvo/noioyif/y 
ii  ^  TCtTv  oJt&S'v  kq/Iiuccc'  For 
it  is  net  poffible,  that  a  Senfe  of 
the  fame  Kind  ihould  confute  a 
Senfe  of  the  like  Kind  with  itfelf, 
becaufe  of  the  Equality  of  their 
Strength  and  Power  ;  Neither 
can  one  of  an  unlike  Kind  con- 
fute another  of  an  unlike  kind  : 
Becaufe  the  Senfes  of  a  different 
Kind  have  not  the  Power  nor 
Means  to  judge  of  them. 

515.  'Tis  Truth;  dec.']  But  fince 
we 


■  l 


and  they  that  think  it  bitter, 
have  equally  true  Reprefentati- 
oris  of  the  Objecfl,  becaufe  the 
little  Parts  of  Honey  a(ft  upon 
both  their  Organsj  according  to 
their  Figure. 

Hence  they  proceed  to  deny 
all  firft  Principles,  and  fo  are 
put  beyond  all  Poffibility  of 
Convidion ;  for  ftill  demand- 
ing Proof  after  Proof,  they  muft 
reel  on  to  Eternity  without  Sa- 
tisfaction ;  But  this  is  too  long 
a  Journey,  and  too  fruitlefs  a 
Trouble  to  purfue,  and  fo  we 
muft  take  our  Leaves  of  thefe 
contradi(fting  AnimalSjwho  have 
no  other  Reafon  to  deny  the 
clear  Light  of  Science,but  becaufe 
fome  Mens  Eyes  are  too  weak  to 
look  fteddy  upon  it. 

495.  Rais'd  from  thence.] 
Thus  too  Epicurus  in  LaertiHS; 
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Better  aiTign  a  falfe,  than  this  Pretence 
Should  overthrow  the  Certainty  of  Sense  ; 
520  Queftion  its  Truth  :  rather  than  that  fhould  fall, 
On  which  depends  our  Safety,  Life,  our  All, 
For  now,  not  only  Reason  is  o'erthrown, 
Unlefswe  truft  our  Sense,  but  Life  is  gone : 
For  how  can  Man  avoid  the  Bad,  or  choofe 
525  What's  GOOD  for  Life,  unlefs  they  follow  thoCe? 
Therefore  thofe  pompous  Reafons,  fome  afford 
Againft  our  Sense,  are  empty  and  abfurd, 

Butlaftly,  as  in  Building,  if  the  Line  y 

Be  not  exat^  andftrait ;  the  Rule  decline;  > 

530  Or  Level  falfe,  how  vain  is  the  Defign  I  3 

Uneven,  an  iil-ftiap'd,  and  tott'ring  Wall  ^ 

Muft  rife  ;  this  Part  muft  fink,  that  Part  muft  fall ;    C 
Becaufe  the  Rules  were  falfe  that  fafliion'd  all.         ^ 
Thus  Reason's  Rules  are  falfe,  if  all  commence, 
535  And  rife  from  failing,  and  from  erring  Sense. 

But  now,  my  Muse,  how  proper  Objects  pleafc 
The  other  Senses,  (ing:   'tis  told  with  Eafe : 

Firft 

NOTES. 


we  are  often  deceiv'd  by  the  Sen- 
fes  5  for  Example,  a  fquare  Tow- 
er, feen  at  a  great  diftance,  feems 
round,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Lu- 
cretius anfwers  in  thefe  12.  v. 
That  'tis  better  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  thofe  Problems,  nor 
concern  our  felves  about  them  : 
Or  to  affiga  any  Caufe  of  them, 
rather  than diftruft  the  Certain- 
ty of  the  Senfes  -,  on  which  our 
Safety,  our  All,  our  Life  de- 
pends :  For  without  the  Senfes 
we  could  not  choofe  nor  difcern 
good  Things  from  bad ,  nor 
healthful  from  hurtful  :  Nay, 
nor  avoid  Precipices,  Flames,  or 
other  Things  of  the  like  nature. 
But  here  the  Poet  chiefly  lalhes 
the  Scepticks,  of  whofe  Founder, 
Pyrrho,  Diogenes  Laertius  fays, 

xj  xuva?,  >cj    oact  roicujroL,  jHfiSh 
Tcug  odSvia-icnv  l7ri1p£7ra'V. 

5?3,  ^^t  i^ftiyj  a^f.]  In  thefs 


8.  V.  he  concludes  this  long  Dif- 
putation  concerning  Sight.  We 
examine  all  things,  fays  he,  by 
the  Truth  of  the  Senfes,  and 
therefore  if  they  are  erroneous, 
farewel  to  all  Certainty  and 
Knowledge.  Nor  Hiould  we  err 
lefs  than  a  Carpenter,  who  works 
by  a  falfe  Rule,  Line,  and  Le- 
vel. 

53^.  But  now,  &cj  Hitherto 
he  has  been  arguing  of  Sight  and 
of  Images.  Now  to  v.  621.  he 
treats  of  Sound,  and  of  Hear- 
ing, which  certainly,  next  to 
Sight,  deferves  the  Preference  be- 
fore  any  of  the  other  Senfes ; 
fince  the  "Ear,  the  Inftrument  of 
Hearing,  is  the  Entrance  or  In^ 
let  of  Voice  and  Sound,  and 
confequently  of  Knowledge  and 
Difcipline.  Firft  therefore  in 
thefe  II.  V.  he  teaches,  what 
Hearing  is.  Now  we  hear,  fays 
he,  when  any  Sound  reaches  the 
Ears,  and,  hy  Means  p£  its  Bo- 
dy, moves  and  affects  that  Senfe, 
which  is  appointed  to  perceive  Jt, 

Y  y  ?  ^H? 
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Firftthen,  we  Sounds,  and  Voice,  and  Noifes  hear. 
When  Seeds  of  Sound  come  in,  and  ftrike  the  Ear. 

540  All  Sound  is  Body  ;  for  with  painful  Force 

It  moves  the  Sense,  when  with  an  eager  Courfe 
It  fcrapes  the  Jaws,  and  makes  the  Speaker  hoarfe : 
The  crowding  Seeds  of  Sound,  that  ftrive  to  go 
Thro'  narrow  Nerves,  grate  them  in  pafling  thro : 

545  Tis  certain  then  that  Voice,  which  thus  can  wound. 
Is  all  material  :  Body  ev'ry  Sound. 

Befides; 
NOTES. 


But  now  it  is  manlfeft,  that  even 
Voice  is  a  Body,  becaufe  it 
fcrapes  and  rakes  the  Jaws,  makes 
them  rough,  and  hurts  them  : 
Therefore  it  muft  of  neceffity 
touch  them  :  And  whatever 
touches,  or  is  touch'd,  is  a 
^ody.  This  is  his  lit  Argument. 
Epicurus  writing  to  Herodotus, 
fays,  'A^^c^^/a^  k,  to  tt)ta«v  ylvz-^ 

r5%<o-K^ct^ov7©^  And  in  Plu- 
tarch do  Placitis  Philofoph.  lib.4. 
cap.  19.  he  teaches  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  That  Voice  or  Sound  is 
a  Flux  emitted  from  Things 
either  Speaking,  Sounding,  or 
making  a  Noife  by  any  means,  or 
in  any  manner  whatfoever  ;  and 
that  that  Flux  confifts  of  minute 
Fragments  figur'd  alike  :  Or,  as 
he  teaches  in  Laertius,  this  Efflu- 
xion is  like  little  Drops  of  Wa- 
ter ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  the  fame  Voice  or 
Sound  ftrikes  the  Ears  of  feveral 
Perfons  at  once ,  becaufe  the 
Sounds  or  Voices  they  receive, 
are  exacTtly  like  little  Drops  of 
Water^that  refembleone  another. 
But  not  Epicurus  only  held  the 
Voice  to  be  a  Body,  for  the 
Scoicks  too  were  of  the  fame  Opi- 
nion, and  held  every  thing  to  be 
a  Body,  that  either  acTts  or  fuf- 
fers  :  Now  the  Voice  both  acfts 
and  fuffers :  It  acls  when  it 
itrikes  the  Ears,  and 'the  Air,  that 
h  ill  the  Head,    and    imprints 


Hearing,  as  the  Seal  marks  the 
Wax  ;  It  fuffers,  when  falling 
upon  fmooth  and  folid  places, 
it  is  reflected  and  repeli'd.  But 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  held  Voice 
and  Sound  to  be  incorporeal. 
For,  fay  they,  every  Stroke  of 
the  Air  is  not  a  Voice  ;  for  the 
wagging  of  a  Finger  ftrikes  the 
Air,  and  yet  makes  neither  Voice 
nor  Sound.  Therefore  they  took 
Voice  and  Sound  abftradfledly, 
as  they  call  it,  for  the  Figure  on- 
ly in  the  Surface  of  the  Air, 
which  is  evidently  incorporeal, 
becaufe  it  is  void  of  all  Profundi- 
ty. Plato  in  A.  Gellius,  lib.  5. 
cap.  15.  defines  Sound  and  Voice, 
an  Air  and  ftrong  percuflion  of 
the  Air.  Ariftotle  too  feems  to  in- 
cline to  the  fame  Opinion  ;  for  he 
defines  Sound  to  be  a  local  Motion 
of  fome  Bodies,  and  the  Medium 
which  is  apply 'd  to  the  Organ  of 
Hearing.  This  Definition  fome 
of  his  Followers  have  endeavour'd 
to  interpret  otherwife  than  the 
Words  will  bear,  and  imagine 
Sound  to  be  different  from  local 
Motion.  And  thele  are  the 
chief  Opinions  of  the  Antients 
concerning  Sound  ;  which  is  the 
undoubted  Objedl  of  Hearing, 
and  generally  believ'd  to  confiit 
in,  and  to  be  caus'd  by  a  tremu- 
lous Motion  of  the  Air,  vibra- 
ted and  forc'd  on  by  a  Motion 
produc'd  in  other  Bodies ;  which 
Motion  of  the  Air  muft  necelTa- 
rilybeniade  in  an  undulatory 
Manner,  that  being  the  fole  Mo- 
tion the  Air  is  capable  of  recei- 
ving 
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ving :  For  fiixcc  all  Places  are  re- 
plete and  fill'd  with  Air,  no  Par- 
ticle of  Air  can  receive  any  Mo- 
tion, without  immediately  im- 
parting that  Motion  to  its  ad- 
joining Particle,  and  that  again 
to  the  next,  and  fo  on  fuccellive- 
ly  :  And  this  Motion  muft  be 
granted,  unlefs  we  could  fuppofe, 
that  the  Particles  of  Air  were 
able  to  penetrate  into  one  ano- 
ther :  which  is  the  greateft  Ab- 
furdity  imaginable  :  Now  that 
this  Undulation  of  the  Particles 
of  Air  is  caus'd  by  the  Motion  of 
Bodies,  is  evident,  becaufe  of 
themfelves  they  tend  to  reft. 

Moreover,  Sound  may  be  ta- 
ken in  two  different  Acceptati- 
ons :    I.  For  the    Senfation  we 
have  when  fonorous  Bodies  make 
their  Impreffion  on  our  Organs  : 
IL  We  may  confider  it  as  a  Pow- 
er, peculiar  to  fonorous  Bodies, 
of  producing  in  us  this  Senfation^ 
If  we  underftand  it  in  the  iirft 
fignification,  Experience  will  be 
our  beft  Inftrudtour,  and  explain 
it  beft  to  us :  But  we  may  ob- 
ferve,    that    all    are  not    alike 
mov'dand  affecfted  with  the  fame 
Sounds ;  and  that  one  hears  per- 
fecftly,  what  another  cannot,  or 
at  leaftdoes  but  faintly,  perceive. 
If  we  confider  Sound  in   the  fe- 
:fcnd  Meaning,  that  is  to  fay,  as 
a  Power,  peculiar  for  Example, 
CO  a  Bell,  a  Cannon,  or  the  like, 
Df  exciting  in  us  the  Senfation 
Df  Hearing,  we  iliall  find  it  com- 
srehended  under  the  Defcription 
;iven  above.      Befides,  that  all 
lound    is  produc'd  by  Motion, 
Reafon  and  Experience  both  e- 
fincc  :  For  found  confifts  in  that, 
:he  Exiftence  of    which    being 
granted,  Sound  exifts,  and  with- 
)ut  whofe  Exiftence,    Sound  can 
lave  no  Being  ;     Now   grant  a 
Motion  of  the  Air,  Sound  exifts ; 
>ut  without  that  Motion  there 
an  be  no  Sound  :    For  daily  Ex- 
»erience  teaches.     That  Motion 
lone  is  capable  of  caufing  Sound, 
nd  by  the  fame  Experience  we 
re  as  certain,  that  where  there 
i>  no  Motion,  there  is  no  Sound  : 
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for  we  may  cafily  bbferve  a 
Sound,  caus'd  by  many  Bodies, 
that  have  receiv'd  no  other  Mo- 
dification than  that  of  Motion  : 
as  if  a  Man,  for  inftance,  moves 
the  Infid€  of  his  Ear,  he  inftant- 
ly  perceives  a  Sound  j  befides, 
hold  a  Hat  in  your  Hand,  near 
a  Bell  that  is  ringing,  you  will 
perceive  the  Motion  the  Bell 
gives  the  ambient  Air,  by  the 
Motion  of  the  Hat,  which  Mo- 
tion ceafes  when  the  Bell  ceafes  to 
ring  :  And  many  other  Experi- 
ments are  produc'd  of  the  like 
Nature. 

Sound  therefore  is  caus'd  by 
Motion :  let  us  now  confider, 
how,  and  by  what  Means  it  af- 
feds  our  Organs,  and  caufes  in 
us  the  Senfation  of  Hearing, 
I.  When  Solid  Bodies  are  ftruck 
againft  one  another,  they  caufe  a 
Sound,  by  ftirring  up  a  trem- 
bling Motion  in  the  Air,  which 
is  mov'd  around  the  Surface  in 
manner  of  an  Orb :  For  the 
Air  being  forc'd  from  that  fide 
the  Bodies  move  on,  drives  natu- 
rally to  another,  where  it  meets 
lefs  Refiftance  ;  but  it  finds  lefs 
Refiftance  on  that  fide  the  Bodies 
came  from ;  therefore  it  goes 
that  way  *,  and  there  it  ftiU  re- 
cieves  more  Motion  from  the 
Air,  that  ruflies  in  on  all  fides 
to  fill  the  void  Spaces,  which  the 
Bodies  left  ;  And  therefore  the 
Air  is  mov'd  in  an  orbicular  or 
vortigenous  Motion.  II,  From 
this  Motion  of  the  Air,  next  the 
Surface  of  the  agitated  Bodies, 
the  Air  is  vibrated  by  its  undula- 
tory  Motion,  as  far  as  the  mo- 
ving Force,  the  vis  movens,  car- 
ries it.  III.  This  agitated  Air, 
meeting  with  an  Ear  in  its 
PafTage,  infinuates  it  felf  into  the 
Meatus  Auditorius ,  auditory 
Du(ft  or  Channel,  and  impels 
the  Tympanum,  or  Drum  of  the 
Ear  j  which  being  thus  mov'd, 
moves  the  innate  Air,  and  the 
three  little  Bones,  that  are  in  the 
Cavity  of  the  Drum,  (call'd,  the 
Hammer,  the  Anvil,  and  the 
Stirropj  in  Latine  Maleolus,  In- 
cus, 
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Befides  j  tis  known,  to  talk  a  tedious  Day, 
How  much  it  weakens,  what  it  takes  away 
From  all  the  Nerves ;  how  all  the  Powers  decay : 
550  But  chiefly,  if  *tis  loud,  and  fpoke  with  Noife; 
And  therefore  little  Bodies  frame  the  Voice, 
Becaufe  the  Speaker  lofes  of  his  own. 
His  Weakness  tells  him  many  Parts  are  gone. 
But  more ;  the  Harshness  in  a  Voice  proceeds 
555  From  ROUGH  J   the  Sweetness  from  the  smoother 
Seeds. 

Noj 
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cus,  Stapes)  and  they  the  Audito- 
ry Nerve.  IV.  This  Nerve  being 
comprelTedj  excites  a  Reflux  of 
the  Spirits  contained  in  it ;  and 
thefe,  moving  the  Fibres  of  the 
Brain5do5by  that  Motionjgive  the 
Soul  occafion  to  perceive  Sounds, 
and  to  judge  of  them.  And  this 
is  the  general  Belief  of  the  Na- 
ture of  Sound,  of  its  manner  of 
Formation,  and  how  it  moves  and 
affeds  our  Organs,  and  caufes  in 
us  the  Senfe  of  Hearing. 

547.  Befides ;  &c.]  Thefe  7.  v. 
contain  the  lid  A  rgument,  which 
is  taken  from  Experience.  Let  a 
Man  fpeak  loud,  and  with  great 
carneftnefs,  he  becomes  faint  and 
weary  :  Who  then  can  doubt  but 
that  Voice  is  material,  fince  it 
difcompofes  the  Body  ,  and 
even  takes  away  forae  part  of 
it  ? 

554.  But  more  *,  &c,]  Thefe 
6.  V,  contain  his  Hid  Argu- 
ment, which  he  has  taken  from 
the  Pleafure,  or  the  Pain  with 
xvhich  we  are  affe<fled  by  Sounds, 
as  they  are  either  grateful  or  dif- 
pleafing:  Nov/  Epicurus  held, 
that  the  little  Bodies  which  en- 
ter into  the  Ear,  and  atfe<ft  the 
Organ  of  it,  are  of  different  Fi- 
gures ;  and  that  the  Sweetnefs  and 
Harflinefsof  Sounds  proceeds  only 
from  the  Smoothnefs  or  Rough- 
nefsof  thofe  Corpufcles,  which, 
as  they  enter  into  the  Organ, 
either  touch  it  gently,  or  rudely 
grate  and  fcrape  jt^  according  to 


their    different   Configurations 
either  of  roughnefs  or  fmoothnefs 
This  was  the  Opinion  ofEpi 
curus  :  but  indeed  the  wondrou 
Variety  of  Sounds  proceeds  fron 
the  great  Diverfity  of  fonorou 
Objeds.    The  higher  the  String 
of  an  Inftrument  are  fcru'd  u^ 
they  caufe  the    Iharper  Sound 
and,  on  the  contrary,    the  m or 
they  are  relax'd,  the  flatter.  Th 
Reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe  th 
more  the  Strings  are  extender 
the     fhorter    the    Interruptioi 
will  be  between  each  Stroke,  an 
they  ftrike  the  Air  the  more  fuc 
dainly,    and    with  greater  Vic 
lencCi    Thus  an  acute  Sound 
caus'd  by  the  q^ck  and  uninte: 
rupted  Motioii  of  the  Air,    cor 
tinually  inaparting  its  Vibratioi 
to  the  Organ  of  the   Ear : 
flat  OY  dull  Sound  ij  made,  whe 
the  Ear  is  not  fo  frequently  in 
peli'd,  or  receives  but  flow  In, 
preflions  from  the  Vibrations  ( 
the   Air :      whence   it    follow 
That  the  more  or  lefs  equal  tl 
Vibrations  are,  the  more  or  le( 
pleafant    will  the  Sounds,   fro: 
thence  refulting,  be  ;   for  if  t!l 
Vibrations  of  the  Air  be  equaf 
the  Impreflionsthey  make  on  tl 
Organ  will  be  all  alike,  and  co 
fequently  the  Reflux  of  the  Sj 
rits  to  the  Brain  will  be  fo  tcj 
from  whence  always  proceeds 
grateful  Senfation  and  Harmon! 
But  if  the  Motion  of  the  A 
be  uneven  and  ill-tim'd,  it  caufij 
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Nor  are  the  Figures  of  the  Seeds  alike. 

Which  from  the  grave  and  murmuring  Trumpet  ftrike^ 

To  thofe  of  dying  Swans,  whofe  lateft  Breath 

In  mournful  Strains  laments  approaching  Death. 

This 
NOTES. 


for  the  contrary  Reafon,  a  harih 
Sound,  and  an  ungrateful  Senfa- 
tion.  Belidesj  a  Sound  from  a 
rough  Surface  is  harfli  and  un- 
pleafing5becaufe  the  Air  does  not 
:ome  at  the  fame  time  fronl  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Objeifi,  and 
therefore  excites  a  grating  Im- 
preffionj  by  its  reiterated  and  un- 
equal Impulfes :  And  fo  much 
for  the  Harihnefs  and  Softnefs  of 
Sounds  :  To  which  1  add,  that 
the  more  or  lefs  violent  the 
Force  of  the  impell'd  Air  hap- 
pens to  be,  the  Sound  will  pro- 
portionably  be  more  or  lefs  loud, 
by  reafon  of  the  ftronger  or 
weaker  Impreffion  of  the  vibra- 
ted Air  on  our  Organs  of  Hear- 
ing. 

557.  Which  from,  Sec,"]  This 
and  the  two  following  Verfes  run 
thus  in  the  Original. 

Cum  tuba  depreflb  gravfter  fub 

murmure  mugit, 
Ec  reboant  raucum  retrocita  cor- 

nua  bombum  : 
Vallibus  &  cycni  gelidis  orti  ex 

Heliconis 
Cum  liquidam  tollunt  lugubri 

Yocequerelam. 

'Which  Verfes  have  not  a  little 
[ijpuzzled  the  Interpreters.  Some 
in  the  fecond  of  them,  read  bar- 
bara  inftead  of  cornua ;  but 
Lambinus  is  for  expunging  it  al- 
together :  Upon  which  Faber 
fays.  That  if  Lucretius  were  li- 
ving, he  would  appeal  to  fome 
other  Judge;  for  that  Interpre- 
ter, as  well  as  many  others,  did 
not  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  retrocita  barbara,  or  cornua  : 
But  I,  continues  he,  think  I  can 
prove  it  to  be  a  mufical  Inftru- 
ment,   firit  invented   in    Syria, 


which  the  French  call  Sacbute,  or 
Saquebout,  (in  Engliili  Sackbut) 
from  the  old  French  Words  Sa- 
quer,  which  fighifies  to  draw,  and 
bouter,to  beat.  They  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  that  Inftrument, 
will  readily  uriderftand  why  Lu- 
cretius caHs  it  retrocita :  Thus 
far  Faber.  Yet  Voflius  on  thefe 
Verfes  of  Catullus  ,  de  Nupt* 
Pelei  &  Thetid. 

Multaque   raucifonos    efflabant 

cornua  bombos, 
Barbaraque  horribili  ftridebant 

cornua  cantu, 

takes  occaiion  to  cite  thisVerft 
of  Lucretius,  and  fays.  That  the 
common  Lecftion  retrocita  is 
fooliili  and  erroneous;  and  he 
reads 

Et  reboat   raucum    Berecynthi^ 
barbara  bombum  : 

Then  he  interprets  Berecynthia 
barbara,  to  be  the  Phrygian  Pipe, 
av\og  Bif^iiLvvji^,  as  Hefychius 
has  it  in  ^ifiKvv%  Sec.  In  other 
Copies  neverthelefs  it  is  read, 
Et  reflexa  retro  dant  cornua  bar- 
bara bombum. 

This  at  leaft  is  certain :  That 
the  Tuba  was  ftrait ;  the  Bucci- 
na  crooked  ;  like  the  French 
Pofthorn,  that  is  madeofBrafs, 
and  by  them  caIl'd,lInecornette; 
and  that  the  Cornu  was  a 
very  Bugle-horn.  See  Vegetius, 
lib.  3.  c.  5.  The  next  Verfe, 
Vallibus,  See.  has  yet  a  greater 
variety  of  Readings.  Some  Co- 
pies have, 

Vallibus  &  Valida  ne  tortis   €£ 
Heliconisj 

Which 
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This  Voice,  when,  rifing  from  the  Lungs,  it  breaks 
Thro'  Jaws  and  Lips,  and  all  the  Paflion  fpeaks. 
The  ToN^GUE  forms  into  Words,  with  curious  Art  j 
The  Tongue  and  Lips  do  fafhionev'ry  Part. 

And 
N  O  T£^. 


Which  whoever  uni^erftands, 
fays  Faber,  I  will  hold  him  to 
be  an  OEdipus,  or  a  Tirefias.  In 
others  it  is  read, 

Et  gelida  cycni  nece  torti  ex  an- 
tra Heliconis. 

In  others, 

Vallibus  &  cycni  nece  torti  ex 
Heliconis. 

In  others, 

Vallibus  &  cycni  nece  detorti  ex 
K'^liconis. 

Lambinus, 

Vallibus  8c  cycni  gelidis  orti  ex 
Heliconis. 

All  which  feveral  Readings  are 
condenin'd,  for  Reafons  too  te- 
dious to  .  repeat.  Faber  corrects 
Lambine's  Reading,  and  in  the 
Place  of  orti  fubftitutes  corti  for 
coorti.  Laftly,  Voffius,  on  the 
before  cited  Palfage  of  Catullus, 
teads  it  thus, 

Et  validis   cycni  torrentibus  ex 
Helicojiis. 

For  feveral  Streams,  as  well  as 
the  River  Helicon,  flow'd  from 
the  Mountain  of  that  Name. 
Creech,  having  funim'd  uf)  all 
thefe  various  Readings,  gives 
Sentence .4s  follows:  In  a  word, 
nece  torti,  or  nece  detorti,  muft 
be  abfolutely  rejecfted  ;  for  the 
'Meaningofthofe  Words,  if  they 
have  any,  is  contain'd  i  n  the  fol- 
lowing Verfe  ;  but  follow  Fa- 
ber, or  Voflius,  no  matter  which 
of  ^e  two.    Helicon,  a  Moun- 


tain of  Boeocia,  facred  to  the 
Mufes,  had  its  Name,  according 
to  Plutarch,  de  Nominib.  FIu- 
yior.  &  Mont,  from  Helicon, 
Brother  of  Cyth^iron,  a  fordid, 
covetous  Wretch,  who  having 
Icill'd  his  own  Father,  a  mifera- 
bly  poor  Old  Man,  precipitated 
himfelf  from  the  Mountain ; 
dragging  his  Brother  Helicon, 
becaufe  he  had  nourifli'd  his  Fa- 
ther, down  with  him:  Thus 
Plutarch :  but  Cafaubon,  on 
the  Prologue  to  Perfius,  judges, 
that  this  Mountain  had  its  Name 
frorn  the  Hebrew  Word,  Halike, 
i,  e.  ambulatio,  becaufe  the  An- 
tients  us'd  to  talce  their  Walks. 
and  to  confer  and  difcourfe  there 
of  natural  and  divine  Matters: 
And  AthenjeuSjl.u.Dfiipnofoph, 
reports,  on  the  Authority  of  Am- 
pliion  Thefpienfis,  that  there  was 
a  G  oiled ge  on  that  Hill,in{lituted 
for  all  mufical  Exercifes,in  which 
the  young  Men  in  thofe  Day; 
were  carefully  inftrucT:ed.  But  Bo- 
chartus  conjectures  the  Name  tc 
be  deriv'd  from  the  Arabick 
Halic,  or  Halics,  which,  in  thai 
Tongue,  figniiies  a  high  Moun- 
tain :  For  fuch  it  is  defcrib'd  tc 
be  by  Strabo,  lib.  8.  &  lib.  9 
Of  the  Singing  of  Swans  befon 
their  Death.  See  Book  II.  v 
479.  B.  HI.  V.  5.  and  above 
v^  188. 

560.  This  Voice,  &c.]  In  thef 
4.  V.  he  teaches.  That  thi 
Tongue  forms  and  articulate 
this  corporeal  Voice  j  and  thenci 
proceed  Words  :  He  fays  indeed 
that  the  Palate  and  the  Lips  hel| 
the  Tongue  in  making  the  Illi 
fions.  Nor  ought  we  to  look  01 
this  as  a  very  contemptible  Opi 
nion  ;  lince  we  find  in  Plutarcl 
de  Plac.  Philof,  lib.  4,  c.  20 
tha 
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that  both  Plato  and  Ariftotle 
approve  of  it,  by  aflertiiig  to 
^■i  1^.01,,  that  the  Figure,  which  is 
in  the  Air,  and  in  the  Surface  of 
it,  does  by  a  certain  Stroke, 
m!^-^  '5j-o/(Xv  'srA>?4<v,  become  a  Voice. 
And  Ariftotle,  II.  Problem,  33. 
&  52.  yet  more  plainly  asks 
the  Reafon ,  why  the  Voice, 
fince  it  is  a  certain  figurated  Air, 
that  in  its  Motion  for  the  moft 
part  lofes  its  Figure,  does  never- 
thelefs  preferve  it  fafe  and  un- 
chang'd,  when  it  is  reverberated 
from  any  folid  Body  ?  Cicero  in 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Gods,  fays  :  Deinde  in  ore 
lita  lingua  eft,  finica  dentibus  : 
ea  vocem  immoderate  profufam 
lingit,  &  terminat  :  Sonofque 
Yocis  diftindos  dc  prefTos  efficit, 
cum  Sc  ad  dentes  6c  ad  alias  par- 
tes pellit  oris.  Itaque  Pledro  li- 
miiem  linguam  noftri  folent  di- 
cere,chordarum  dentes,  nares  cor- 
nibus  ijs,  <\\xx  ad  necvos  refonant 
in  cantibus.  The  Tongue  is 
plac'd  in  the  Mouth,and  circum- 
fcrib'd  by  theTeeth  :  thisTongue 
failiions  and  proportions  the 
Voice  immoderately  utter'd,  and 
J^enders  the  Sounds  of  it  diftind 
and  articulate,  while  it  ftrikes 
againft  the  Teeth,  and  againft 
the  other  Parts  of  the  Mouth. 
Therefore  fome  have  compar'd 
the  Tongue  to  the  Bow  of  a  mu- 
fical  Inftrument,  the  Teeth  to 
the  Strings,  and  the  Noftrils  to 
thofe  Pipes  that  found  in  Con- 
fort  with  the  Strings. 

Moft,  if  not  ail,  Animals 
have  the  Faculty  of  caufing  a 
Sound,  or  a  trembling  Motion 
in  the  Air,  by  modifying  it 
whileft  it  is  breathing  from  the 
Lungs  :  And  from  the  Diffe- 
rence of  thefe  Modifications  pro- 
ceed all  the  feveral  Sounds  ob- 
fervable  in  Animals :  Thus  the 
Lion  roars,  the  Dog  barks,  the 
Sheep  bleats,the  Ox  bellows,  &c. 
But  among  all  Animals,  Man  a- 
lone  has  the  Faculty  of  articula- 
ting his  Words,  and  of  modify- 
ing each  Breath  of  Air  in  fuch  a 


manner,  as  is  neceirai*y  for  the 
forming  an  intelligible  Lan- 
guage, by  which  he  communicates 
his  Thoughts  to  others  of  his 
own  Species.  Moreover ,  the 
Voice  of  Animals  is  nothing  but 
a  Sound,  caus'd,  like  all  other 
Sounds,  by  the  undulatory  Mo- 
tion of  the  Air  ;  For  the  Air,  by 
the  Falling  of  the  Lungs,  and  by 
the  Contradion  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, being  expeli'd  from  the 
Place  it  was  in^  does,  by  driving 
forward  the  external  Air,  put  it 
into  Motion  ;  and  therefore,  even 
when  we  but  fetch  our  Breath, 
we  caufe  fome  fort  of  Noife, 
which  grows  louder,  the  greater 
is  the  Expiration,  or  the  Infpira- 
tion.  Now  Voice  is  only  Sound 
articulated  :  And  this  Articula- 
tion is  caus'd  by  the  Air's  being 
more  peculiarly  modify'd  in 
Speech  than  in  other  Sounds. 
And  the  Tongue  is  the  chief  In- 
ftrument in  this  Modification, 
which  neverthelefs  the  Tongue 
alone  could  not  perform^  with- 
out the  afllftance  of  the  Motion 
of  the  Lips,  and  of  the  whole 
Mouth-jinfomuchthattheTongue 
is  mov'd  fometimes  upwards 
to  the  Palate  of  the  Mouthjfome- 
times  downwards ,  other  times 
another  way,  and  others  another, 
according  as  the  Letters,  Sylla- 
bles, and  other  Accidents  of  the 
Word  to  be  articulated,  require  ? 
For  one  Motion  of  the  Air  ne- 
ceifarilycaufes  one  certain  Sound; 
and  one  certain  Sound  caufes  one 
certain  Perception  :  And  this  Al^ 
fertion  is  fo  infallible,  that  many 
People,  born  deaf,  have  learnt  to 
fpeak,  by  being  made  to  obferve 
the  Motions  of  the  Mouth  and 
Tongue,  and,  by  knowing  the 
Motions  for  fuch  Words,  to 
know  when  they  were  utter'd. 

The  feveral  Diftincftions  of 
one  Voice  from  another  proceed, 
either  from  the  various  Stru- 
dure  of  the  fubfervient  Parts,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
relax'd  or  firm,  and  from  their 
particular  Formation  and  Con- 
^  Z  z  ,  ^guration'. 
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And  therefore,  if  the  Speaker  be  biit  near, 
565  If  Diftance  fit,  you  may  diftindly  hear 

Each  Word,  each  Air  ;  becaufe  it  keeps  the  Frame 
It  firft  receiv*d ;  its  Figure  ftiil  the  fame  : 
But  if  the  Space  be  great,  thro'  all  the  Air 
The  Sound  muft  fly  diffused,  and  perifh  there : 
570  And  therefore,  tho'  we  hear  a  murm'ring  Noife, 

No  Words :  the  Air  confounds,  and  breaks  the  Voice^ 

Befides ;  one  Sentence,  when  pronounc'd  aloud 
By  ftrong-Iung'd  Cryers,  fills  the  lift  ning  Crowd, 
Breaks  into  many  ;  for  it  ftrikes  them  all, 
575  To  ev'ry  fingle  Ear  it  tells  the  Tale. 

But 
NOTES. 


figuration,  in  regard  to  the  Pro-  5 
portion  they  bear  to  one  another.  \ 
Befidesj  there  is  a  certain  Motion! 
of  the  Parts,  that  caufe  the! 
Voice  ;  which  Motion  is  peculi-? 
ar  and  natural  to  each  of  us,| 
even  from  our  Infancy,  from* 
^vhence  proceeds  a  Difference  in( 
Voices :  fometimes  too,  certain ' 
Affedlations,  that  may  be  ob- 
ferv'din  feveral  Perfons,  alter  ^ 
the  natural  Sound  of  theirVoice;' 
for  fome  have  an  affeded  way  of  j 
Spealdftg  thro'  the  Nofe,  others  1 
in  the  Throat,  &c.  Laftly,  the! 
Voice  is  higher  or  lower,  louder 
or  fofter,  according  as  the  Con- 
traction or  Extenfion  of  the; 
iungs  and  of  the  Diaphragm  are; 
more  or  lefs  ftrong  or  weak  :  forj 
a  violent  Expulfion  of  the  Air| 
caufes  a  violent  Motion  of  it,  and ! 
by  confequence  a  great  or  loud  \ 
Sound  J  and  in  like  manner  on' 
the  contrary  :  And  this  is  the  - 
Keafon  why  fuch  a«  have  a  quic- 
ker and  livelier  Spring  in  thofe 
Parts,  have  a  ftronger  Voice  than 
others. 

554.  And  therefore,  &c.]  He! 
fubjoins  feveral  Problems-,  the! 
firft  in  thefe  8  v.  The  Voice,  by! 
going  far,  grows  weak;  and  tho' 
It  was  diftina,  when  firft  utter'd,| 
It  becomes  confus'd;  becaufe  the! 
fmall  Parts,  or  little  Voices,  of, 
which  It  was  compos'd,  are  difor- 
der'd  by  th?  Air,  and  lofe  the 


Form  and  Figure,  which  they 
had  receiv'd  from  the  Tongue 
and  Lips.  And  hence  the  Voice 
comes  to  be  either  diftind  or  con- 
fus'd. 

572.*Beiides  ;  &c.]  In  thefe 
4.  v.  he  teaches  the  Reafon,  why, 
if  but  one  Man  fpeaks,  the  Ears 
of  many,  who  are  prefent,  hear 
the  Voice,  You  are  to  know, 
fays  he,  that  there  is  one  whole, 
or  rather  general  Voice,  which, 
being  pronounc'd  from  the 
Mouth,  divides  it  felf  into  innu- 
merable little  Voices,  which  are 
wholely  like  one  another.  Thus 
when  the  Voice  is  utter'd  by  the 
Speaker,  the  Formation  of  the 
Bodies,  that  burft  out  of  the 
Mouth,  is  comprefs'd,  broken, 
and  as  it  were,  ground  to  pieces 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  divides 
and  goes  away  into  minute  Parts, 
or  little  Voices,  altogether  alike, 
and  of  a  like  Figure,  which  in- 
ftantly  leap  abroad,  and  dif- 
fufe  themfelves  thro'  the  Air  or 
ambient  Space,  and  <fti]l  preferve 
that  likenefs,  till  they  reach  the 
Ears  of  all  that  are  within  hear- 
ing :  And  thus  the  fame  Voice  is 
at  once  heard  by  many  :  Even 
as  all  drink  of  the  fame  Water, 
who  drink  out  of  the  fame 
River,  This  too  was  the  Opi- 
nion of  Democritus,  as  Plutarch 
witnelTes,  lib.  4.  de  Placitis  Phi- 
iofoph.  cap.  20. 

57<^.  But 
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But  fome  Parts  of  the  Voice,  that  mifs  the  Ear, 
Fly  thro'  the  AirdifFusd,  and  perifli  there  : 
Some  ftrike  on  folid  Buildings,   and,  reltor'd, 
Bring  back  again  the  Image  of  the  Word, 

580  Thisfliews  thee  why,whilit  Men,thro' Caves  and  Groves, 
Call  their  loft  Friends,  or  mourn  unhappy  Loves, 
The  pitying  Rocks,  the  groaning  Caves  return 
Their  fad  Complaints  agkin,  and  feem  ro  mourn  : 
This  all  obferve,  and  I  my  felf  have  known 

585  Both  Rocks  and  Hills  return  six  Words  for  one : 


The 


NOTES. 


^76,  But  fbme,  Sec.']  In  thefe 
27.  v.  he  fays,  That  all  the  lit- 
tle Voices,  that  reach  the  Ears, 
are  heard :  The  others  are  dif- 
fused thro'  the  Air,  and  vanifli 
away.  Some  ftrike  on  very  po- 
rous Bodies,  which  afford  them 
a  PafTage  through  :  Some  on  very 
rough,  where  they  are  broken  and 
difpers'd  :  And  others  ftriking 
Tupon  folid,  and  in  fome  meafure 
fmooth  Bodies,  are  reverberated 
from  them,  and  thus  are  the 
Caufe  that  the  fame  Voice  is 
heard  again :  And  this  is  an 
Echo  :  Hence  too  proceed,  fays 
he,  thofe  Sounds  by  Night,  which 
the  Superftitious  impute  to  rural 
Deities. 

579.  The  Image  of  the  Word,] 
An  Echo,  which  is  only  a  Re- 
ftoring.  Rejection  or  Reper- 
cuffion  of  theVoice,which  is  made 
in  fmooth,  tortuous,  and  hollow 
Places  ;  as  in  Valleys,  Caves, 
^nd  Walls,  efpjcially  in  old  vaul- 
ted Buildings :  Hence  Virgil, 
Georg.  4.  V.  50. 

> .  Aut  ubi  concava  pulfu 

Saxa  fonant,  vocifque  offenfa  re- 

fultat  Imago. 

And  Horace  to  Aug.  1. 1 .  Od.  12. 
. .  Cujus  recinet  jocofa 

Nomen  Imago, 
Aut  in  umbrolis  Heliconis  oris, 
Aut   fuper   Pindo,    gelidove   in 

H^mo. 


Book    of    Ovid's    Mctamorph, 
where  fee  the  Fable  at  length. 

Echo  in  others  Words  her  11- 
lence  breaks  ; 

Speechlefs  herfelf,  but  when  ano- 
ther fpeaks : 

She  can't  begin,  but  waits  for  the 
Rebound, 

To  catch  the  Voice,  and  to  re- 
turn the  Sound  ; 

Hence  'tis  flie  prattles  in  a  fain- 
ter Tone, 

With  mjmick  Sounds,  and  Spee^ 
ches  not  her  own. 

58$.  Six  Words  for  one  :]  An 
Echo  is  form'd  by  the  Re- 
verberation of  the  vibrated  Air, 
when  it  meets  with  a  fmooth  and 
folid  Body  :  For  the  Air,  as  well 
as  other  Mediums,  muft  glance 
and  refle<ft  from  Objec'ts,  if  it 
cannot  pafs  through  them  :  Thus 
it  changes  its  firft  Determinati- 
on, and  is  varioully  refle<fted,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  Situation 
of  the  Objecft,  upon  wliich  it 
ftrikes  :  Therefore  if  the  Objedl 
be  lituated  oppoiite  to  the  Place, 
from  whence  the  Sound  proceed- 
ed, the  Sound  will  be  heard  twice 
in  that  Place  j  becaufe,  being 
carry 'd  from  the  Centre  to  th? 
Circumference,  the  Trepidati- 
ons of  the  Air,  meeting  the  fo- 
lid Body,  muft  be  reftor'd  and 
fent  back,  according  ro  the  Rules 
of  Refledion,    which  it  muft  of 


We  have  an  admirable  Defcripti-^  Neceffity  obferve  :  and  for  this 
on  of  an  Echo,  tranllated  by  Reafon,  if  the  Objed  from 
Mv,  Addifon  from    the    Thirds  whence  it  is  reverberated,  ftands 

Z  ?  2  directly 
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The  dancing  Words  from  Hill  to  Hill  rebound, 
They  all  receive,  and  all  reftore  the  Sound: 

N  O  T  £  S. 


The 


clirecTtly  oppofite  to  the  mov'd 
Air,  that  Air  will  be  reflected 
again  to  the  Centre.     But  if  the 
Objecfi  ftand  iideways,  the  Echo 
will  not  be  again  heard  in  the 
Place  where  it  was  firft  form'd  ; 
becaufe    the  Air  will,    in  that 
Cafe,  receive  a  Side-Refledion, 
and  confequently  glance  another 
way.     But  the  Reafon  why  the 
fame  Sound  is   feveral  times  re- 
fleded,  is,    becaufe  there  fome- 
times  happens  to  be  feveral  Pla- 
ces difpos'd  among  themfelves  in 
fuch  a  manner,  and  at  fuch  di- 
ftances,  one  beyond    the  other, 
that  the  circular  Undulations  of 
the  Air  in  different  Places,  and 


the  refleded  Sound  ftill  grow- 
ing weaker ,  before  it  quite 
ceas'd  to  be  heard  :  This  was 
more  wonderful  than  what  Plu- 
tarch relates  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  where  the  Voice  was  re^ 
turn'd  four  or  five  times  *,  or  of 
the  portico  at  Olympia,  where 
it  was  reflecfted  feven.  There  are 
fome  who  write,  that  in  the  great 
Hall  of  the  Palace  at  Pavia,  the 
Image  of  the  Voice  is  repeated 
thirteen  Times.  Moreover^  you 
may  obferve,  that  no  Echo  u41I 
be  made,  or  at  leaft  not  per- 
ceiv'd,  if  you  ftand  too  near  the 
reflediing  Body  :  The  Reafon  of 
v;hich  is,  becaule  the  Voice  pro- 


at  different    Diftances,  meeting  !  nounc'd,    and    the   Image  of  ic 
with  Bodies  folid  and  impenetra-  1  that  is  reftor'd,  enter  into  the 
ble,  the  fame  Sound  will  be  often  \  Ears  both  of  them  at  the  fame 
"  '     'time:  And  in  this  Cafe  it  only 

happens,  if  the  Repercuflion  be 
made  from  hollow  and  vaulted 
Bodies,  that  a  certain  confus'd 
and  humming  Sound  follows  af- 
ter the  Voice,  becaufe  many  Re- 
fldcftions  of  it  are  reiterated  one 
upon  another.  Such  is  the  Sound 
of  a  Bell,  when  it  firft  ceafes  to 
ringi    But  if  you  ftand  at  a  good 


rebounded ,  according  to  the 
Kumber  and  Site  of  the  Ob- 
jecf^s  •,  infomuch,  that  after  we 
we  have  receiv.'d  the  Sound  re- 
fleded  from  the  neareft,  we  re- 
ceive it  return'd  likewife  from 
thofe  that  are  more  remote  from 
us:  And  this  fometimel  happens, 
when  the  Places  arc  oppofite  to 
one    another ,    and    refled    the 


Voice  by  turns  :  Of  this  Na- *  diftance  from  the  reflecting  Bo- 
ture  there  was  one  formerly  at  dy,  you  will  diftincftly  hear  the 
Athens,  which,  as  Paufanias  wit-  |  Reflection  of  the  Voice  :  And 
nefl'es,  return'd  the  Voice  feven  ;  the  nearer  you  ftand  [but  ftill  at 
times,  whence  the  Place  it  felf!  fuch  a  Diftance  that  the  reflecfted 
was  caird  'E'n-']cl(pMv(^,  And  not  j  Voice  may  be  diicern'd  from  the 
long  ago  at  Charenton, a  Village  pronounc'd]  the  fewer  Syllables 
near  Paris,  in  a  ruinous  Build-  |  you  wiU  diftindly  hear  return'd: 
ing,  and  without  any  Roof,  |  and  the  farther  you  are  off,  the 
vv'here  the  Monafteryof  the  Car-  more  you  will  hear  :  becaufe  the 
melitesnow  ftands,'  it  was  ob-  Interval  of  Time  between  the 
ferv'd  ,  that  the  fame  Syllable  \  Ceffation  of  the  Speaker,  and  the 
pronounc'd  at  either  end  of  it,  I  Perception  of  the  reflcded  Voice, 
was  return'd  no  lefs  than  feven-  |  is  lefs  in  the  firft  Cafe, and  grea- 
teentimes;  and  when  pronounc'd  I  ter  in  the  laft.  Hence  it  is  no 
in  the  middle,  as  ofcen  from  wonder,  that  an  intire  Hexame- 
each  end:  Nay  more,  it  would  ter  Verfe  is  fometimes  return'd  : 
return  a  very  ftrong  Voice,  no  But  then  the  Voice  muft  be  very 
kfs  than  fiK  and  twenty  times,    ftrong,  that  it  may  be  able  from 

a 
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The  Vulgar,  and  the  Neighbours  think,  and  tell, 
That  there  iheNrMPHS,and  FAUNS,and  Satyrs  dwelt: 

And 
NOTES. 


a  great  diftance  to  reach  the  re- 
fleding  Body,  and  to  return  from 
it.  It  has  been  fometimcs  ob- 
ferv'd,  that  more  Notes  of  a 
Trumpet  have  been  difl:in<fily  re- 
turned, than  would  have  been  ne- 
cefTary  Syllables,  to  compofe 
an  Hexameter  Verfe,  if  a  hu- 
man Voice  could  have  been  pro- 
nounc'd  from  that  Inftrument. 
But  the  Reafon,  we  hear  only  the 
later  part  of  the  Sound  echo'd, 
maybe,  becaufe  the  Air,  that 
was  mov'd  by  the  firft  Part  of  | 
the  Sound,  arriving  firft  at  the 
folid  Body,  is  firft  reflected  from 
it ;  fo  that,  in  its  Reflection,  it 
muft  meet  with  the  Air  that  was 
put  in  Motion  by  the  later  Part 
of  the  Sound  ;  and  confequently, 
not  being  ftrong  enough  to  re- 
fift  its  Motion,  muft  com.muni- 
cate  its  own  to  it :  And  for  this  \ 
Reafon  befides,  the  Echo  of  the 
End  of  the  Sound  is  as  loud  as,  j 
nay,  lometimes  louder  than,| 
when  it  was  firft  form'd  ;  be- 1 
caufe  it  has  a  double  Force,  i.  e. 
its  own,  and  that  with  which  it  | 
was  repel'd  by  the  forerunning 
Circles. 

589.  Nymphs,  &c.]  Nympha, 
as  it  were  isoc  9aivya-ct,  and  the 
Word  fignify'd  as  well  a  Bride, 
or  new-marry'd  Woman,  as  thofe 
Female  Deities,  who,  according 
to  Paufanias,  were  not  held  to  be 
immortal,  but  to  live  extreamly 
long,  almoft  an  innumerable  fuc- 
ceffion  of  Y  ears.  The  Poets  gave 
them  feveral  Names  :  I.  The 
Naiades,  or  Naides,  frotn  vcueiv, 
to  flow,  who  prefided  over  Foun- 
tains and  Rivers  :  II.  The  Ne- 
reides, who  were  Daughters  of 
Nereus  &  Doris  -,  and  were  fet 
over  the  Waters  of  the  Sea. 
III.  The  Oreades,  Nymphs,  or 
GoddeiTes  of  the  Mountains, 
from    o£^V>  a    Mountain.     IV. 


The  Nymphs  of  the  WoodSjwho 
were  call'd  Dryades,  from  J^fi)^, 
a  Tree,  or  rather  an  Oak.  V. 
The  Hamadryades,  who  prefided 
over  each  Tree,  from  djudy  to- 
gether with,  and  JpoV,  a  Tree, 
becatife  they  fell  and  dy'd  with 
their  Trees.  VI.  The  Nape«, 
the  Nymphs  of  the  Groves,  Gar- 
dens, Valleys  ,  and  pleafant  A- 
bodes,  fo  call'd  from  vct-Tr^f,  a 
Grove.  VII.  The  Limoniades, 
or  Nymphs  of  the  Meadows 
from  ?.afJLOoVy  a  Meadow  :  And. 
VIII.  Limniades,  the  Nymphs 
of  the  Ponds,  and  ftanding  Wa- 
ters, from    ?,'ifuy\^f    a  Pond. 

Fauns,  &:c.]  Thefe  were  a  fort 
of  Rural  Gods,  fo  calPd  from 
Faunus,  King  of  Italy,  the  Fa- 
ther of  King  Latinus  ;  and  who, 
for  having  been  the  firft  who  in- 
troduc'd  Agriculture  into  his 
Country,  was  recorded  in  the 
Number  of  their  Gods  :  tho* 
others  fay,  they  had  their  Name 
a  fando,  from  fpeaking,  becaufe 
in  woody  Places  they  were  wont 
to  fpeak  and  converfe  with  Men  : 
An  Inftance  of  which  they  al- 
ledge  in  the  Voice  that  was  heard 
from  out  the  Woods,  during 
the  Battel  between  the  Etrurians 
and  the  Romans,  for  the  Refto- 
ration  of  the  Tarquins  ,  and 
which  bid  the  Romanic,  take 
Heart.  Now  the  Peafants,  to 
make  thefe  Gods  of  theirs  more 
terrible,  gave  them  Horns  on 
their  Heads,  Hoofs  inftead  of 
Feet,  Prick-Ears,  and  the  Shape 
of  a  Goat. 

Satyrs,  Sec."]  The  Satyrs  were 
believ'd  to  be  Gods  of  the  W^oods ; 
like  the  Sylvans  and  Fauns,  with 
a  human  Head,  but  horn'd  ;  with 
the  Feet  of  a  Goat,  their  Bodies 
all  hairy,  and  to  delight  in  the 
Coverts  of  Woods  ;  They  were 
part  of  the  Train  of  Bacchus, 
and 
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<oo  And  that  their  wanton  Sport,  their  loud  Delight 
Breaks  thro'  the  quiet  Silence  of  the  Night : 
,Their  Mufick's  fofteft  Airs  fill  all  the  Plains, 
And  mighty  P_^  k  delights  the  lift'ning  Swains: 

NOTES. 
an<J  notorious  for  their  Lafcivi-  tv^crS'iv,   r  UXva  J'sJ^o/;tct^6S',^ 

Pan  5  Sec,  ]  Pan  was  the 
Chief  of  the  rural  Gods,  and 
prefided  chiefly  over  Paftoral 
Affairs ;  Therefore  faid  to  b^ 
the  God  of  the  Shepherds.  Pan 
curat  oves  oviumque  Magiftros, 
Virg.  He  was  reprefented  with 
a  Garland  of  Pine-leaves  on  his 
Head,  upon  which  there  grew  a 
goodly  Pair  of  Horns,  and  his 
Feet  were  like  thofe  of  Goats : 
In  one  Hand  he  bears  a  Pipe, 
made  of  feven  Reeds,  join'd  to« 
gether  with  Wax,  of  which  he 
was  the  firft  Inventour.  Virg. 
Eclog,  2.  V.  32. 


oufnefs,  Horat.  lib.  2.  Od.  19. 
Bacchum  in  remotis  carminaru- 

Vidi  docentem,  (credite  pofteri) 
Nymphafque  difcentes,  dc  aures 
Capripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 

Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Sylla :  re- 
lates, that  a  Satyr  was  brought 
to  Sylla.    And  St.  Jetome  in  the 
the  Life  of  Paul  the  Hermite, 
fays,  that  St.  Anthony  had  feen 
one  of  them  likewife  :    And  that 
another  was  feen  by  all  the  People 
of  Alexandria   in    the  Days  of 
Conftantine.    He  fays    befides , 
that  there  are  indeed  m  Ethio- 
pia, a  fort  of  quadrupedal  Ani- 
mals, with  the  Feet  of  Goats, 
but  a  human  Shape  of  Body,  ex- 
cept only  that  they  have  Horns 
on  their  Heads  :  and  that  when 
he  ask'd  them  what  they  were, 
they  anfwer'd,   that    they  were 
Men  doom'd  to  wear  thofe  Bo- 
dies, as  a  Punifliment  for  the 
Crimes  of  which  they  had  been 
Guilty.    But  others  reckon  them 
among  Spedres,    and  the  Mon- 
gers of  Nature,  and  believe  the 
whole  Race    of  Satyrs ,    to    be 
meerly    fabulous.     They    were 
call'd    Satyri,    as     iElian   lays, 
^OTD  xa  <Ti(7Mp«voM,  which  fignifies, 
to  have  a  Mouth  like    a    Dog 
when  he    grins.    Cafaubon    de- 
rives it  from  the  Dorick  VV  ord, 
crsiriiv,  to  be  merry ;  and  others 
from  cTct^H,  quod  fignificat  mem- 
brum  virile,  quia  ad  libidinem 
proni  funt  Satyri. 

593.594..And  mighty  Pan,&c.3 
Thus  the  Goatherd  in  Theocri- 
tus : 
Qv  S?4^ir,  i^  'Zffoijuc^Y,  TO  ^scrctfi- 

O  \  =     rs.'  \' 


Pan  primus  calamos  cera  conjun^ 

gere  plures 
Inftituit. — 


In  the  other  a  Shepherds  Crook  : 
He  was  believ'd  to  delight  in  fo- 
liraryPlaces,andto  frequent  chief- 
ly near  the  Sea,whence  the  Greeks 
call  him,  d'Kiirlv.y/lcL? '  And  he 
was  thought  to  be  in  Love  with 
Echo.  Whether  he  was  Son  of 
Mercury  or  not,  is  uncertain  : 
but  the  Name  of  Pan  ,  IlaV, 
all,  was  given  him,  according 
to  Homer  in  Hymn,  becaufe, 
when  he  was  but  newly  born,  he 
touch'd  the  Harp  fo  artfully,  that 
he  delighted  all  the  Gods  with 
the  Harmony:  but,  according  to 
others,  becaufe  he  reprefented 
the  whole  Nature  of  Things : 
By  his  Horns,  the  Beams  of  the 


^e^v'QVj 


'^fj.\s  &.fif^iy 


Sun,  and  Horns  of  the 


Moon, 
by 
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3^9 


The  Goat-fac'd  P^n,  whofe  Flocks  fccurely  feed  5 
595  With  long- hung  Lip  he  blows  his  Oaten  Reed  : 

The  horn'd,  the  half-beaft  God,  when  brisk  and  gay,^ 
With  Pine-Leafs  crown 'd,  .provokes  the  Swains  to  playj 
Ten  thoufand  fuch  Romants  the  Vulgar  tell,  ^  1 

Perhaps,  left  Men  fhould  think  the  Gods  will  dwell  V 
600  In  Towns  alone,  and  fcorn  their  Plains  and  Cell:  j 
Or  fomewhat ;  for  Man,  credulous  and  vain, 
Delights  to  hear  ftrange  Things,  delights  to  feign. 
Nor  is  it  ftrange,  that  Things,  which  ftill  deny 
An  eafy  PafTage  to  the  fharpeft  Eye, 

Thro' 
NOTES. 


by  his  Jolly  red  Face,  the  Air, 
by  his  Goats  Feet,  the  Solidity 
ofthe  Earth,  by  his  briftly  Hair, 
the  Trees  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Beafts,  &c. 

595.  Oaten  Reed  :]  The  Pipe, 
which  the  Antients  call'd,  fiftu- 
la,  was  made  of  feven  unequal 
Reeds  join'd  together  with  Wax ; 
(Theocritus,  Idyl.  8.  mentions 
one  made  of  nine)  that  it  might 
imitate  fo  many  different  Notes 
ofthe  Voice.  Virg.  Eel.  2.  v.  ^6, 

Eft  mihi  difparibus  feptcm  com- 

pada  cicutis 
Fiftula 

Now  the  Reeds,  that  were  join'd 
together,  decreas'd  in  this  Pro- 
portion; at  the  topjwhere  they  re- 
ceiv'd  the  Breath,    they  were  all 
ofthe  fame  Height  ;    but  at  the 
bottom,    where  the  Breath  went 
out,  they  were  ail  gradually  one 
Hiorter  than  the  other.    Scaliger, 
i  on  the  Verfe  of  Virgil  above-ci- 
ted, will  have  the  Cicuta  to  be 
Hemlock,    the  venomous  Plant 
with   the  Juice  of  which  the  A- 
thenians    were  wont    to  punifli 
Criminals  with  Death,  and  fays, 
•■  That   of  the  hollow  Stalk  of  it 
they  made  their   Inftruments  of 
Wind-Mufick.  Servius,but  with- 
,  out  Authority,  fays,    The  Pipe 
;  was   made  of  the  Joints  of  any 
I  Reed   or    Stalk   whatever.      But 
;  the  Mufical  Inftruments  of  the  > 


Shepherds,  were  firft  made  of 
the  Stalks  of  Oats  or  Wheat, 
compared  together  with  Wax  : 
next  of  Reeds,  and  Joints  of  Box 
made  hollow  ;  then  of  the  Legs 
of  Cranes,  ofthe  Horns  of  Ani- 
mals, of  Metals,  &c.  Whence 
the  Words,  avena,  ftipula,  ca- 
lamus, arundo,  fiftula,  buxus, 
tibia,  cornu,  jes,  &c.  were  us'd 
for  mufical  Inftruments. 

55?8.  The  Vulgar,  &C.3  Genus 
agricoliim.  The  Peafants,  who 
were  wont  to  boafb  of  their  Con- 
verfation  with  the  Gods.  Jadant 
miracula  di<ftis.    Lucret. 

60^.  Nor  is  it,  &c.]  Since 
therefore  we  receive  the  Sounds 
of  the  Voice,  exprefs'd  and 
form'd  by  him  that  fpeaks,  even 
as  we  do  the  Images  that  flow 
from  the  Surface  of  Things,  how 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  we  hear  him. 
whom  we  cannot  fee  ?  Why  are 
Things  pervious  to  Sounds, 
and  not  to  Images  ?  This  Lu- 
cretius anfwers  in  thefe  19.  v. 
The  Voices  or  Sounds,  fays  he, 
that  are  form'd  in  fpeaking,  pafs 
whole  and  unhurt  thro'  the  ob- 
lique PalTages.and  tortuous  Pores 
and  Holes  of  Bodies,  by  which 
the  Images,  as  he  taught  before, 
are  broken.  Or  rather,  fioes  he 
on,  the  Reafon  of  it  is,  becaufe 
the  Voice  divities  it  felf,  and 
leaps  abroad  into  little  Voices, 
which  difFufe  and  fcatter  them- 
feives  on  ail  iides  round,  upwards, 
down- 


^6o  ^  U  C  R  E  Tl  U  S.  Book  lY. 

605  Thro'  fuch  thefmalieft  Voice  and  Sound  can  come, 
As,  when  we  whifper  in  a  well  cios'd  Room, 
Voice  can  pafs  crooked  Pores;  but  Rays  refled, 
Unkfs  the  Pores  be  open ;  all  dired. 
And  ev'ry  PalTageftrait:  as  'tis  in  Glass, 

6 1  o  Thro*  which  all  Sorts  of  Species  freely  pafs. 
Befides,  we  know  Voices  and  Sounds  divide,' 
And  fcatter  thro'  the  Air  on  ev'ry  Side  ; 
One  breaks  to  many:    as,   in  darkeft  Nights, 
One  fhaken  Spark  will  make  a  thoufand  Lights.' 

61 5  And  therefore  all  the  num'rous  Voids  around 

Receive  the  Voice,  and  each  is  fili'd  with  Sound 
But  now  the  vifive  Rays  fcarce  e'er  decline  ; 
They  ftill  proceed  by  theexadeft  Line. 
So  Sounds  can  pafs,  where  never  Ray  can  ftiine. 

Cio  But  yet  fuch  Sounds,  before  they  reach  the  Ear, 

Grow  weaka  and  we  for  Words  foft  Murmurs  hear: 

We 

N  O  T  £  S. 


I 


downwar<5s,  forwards,  backwards, 
to  the  Right,  to  the  Left,  m 
iliort,  in  all  manner  of  obli- 
quities, as  many  little  Sparkles 
leap  abroad  from  one  fliaken 
Spark  i  and  thus  they  light  into 
the  Ears  that  are  all  around,  and 
not  only  into  thofe  that  are 
plac'd  in  a  dire<ft  Line  from  the 
Speaker.  But  no  fuch  Thing  can 
happen  to  the  Images.  Yet  the 
Yoice  it  lelf,  by  penetrating  thro^ 
fuch  Mazes  and  Windings,  be- 
comes weak ,  indiftindt ,  and 
breaks  into  Murmurs. 

607.  But  Hays  reae(ft,3  Here 
our  Tranflatour  feems  to  me  to 
have  miftaken  the  Senfe  of  his 
Authour,    who  fays, 

.— — Vox  per  flexa  forami- 
na rerum 

Incolumis  tranfire  poteft,  fimu- 
lacra  renutant. 

that  is  to  fay,  Voice  or  Sound, 
that  ftrikes  the  Ears,  can  pafs 
whole  and  unchang'd  through 
the  crooked  and  tortuous  Pores 
of  Bodies  •,  but,  limulacra  re- 
nutant, the  Images  of  Things, 


that  ftrike  the  Eyes,  can  nor. 
This  is  confonant  to  the  Do- 
ctrine of  Lucretius,  who  pofi- 
tively  aflerts,  That  we  fee  by 
the  Incuriion  of  Images  into  the 
Eyes,  not  by  the  Emiffion  of 
Rays  from  them.  Nor  indeed 
wiJI  the  Word  bear  that  Inter- 
pretation :  and  yet  he  renders  ic 
again,  v.  (^17.  vifive  Rays ;  er- 
roneoufly  in  both  Places,  and  e- 
ven  contrary  to  the  Docftrine,  as 
well  as  exprefs  Words  of  his  Au- 
thour. 

609.  As  'tis  inGlafs,]  This 
In  ft  ance  is  not  true;  For  in  the 
iirft  Place,  there  are  oblique 
Pores  or  PaflTages  in  Glafs,  by 
which  the  Images  of  Things  are 
refring'd,  becaufe  the  Things 
feen  do  not  appear  to  be  in  their. 
Places ;  and  even  when  the  K&^ 
fra(fiion  is  made,  the  Images 
ceafe  not  never thelefs  to  tend  di-* 
redly  into  the  Eye  :  Befides, 
the  whole  or  intire  Image  does 
not  fly  through  the  Glafs  j  for 
of  the  Rays  that  conftitute  the. 
Image,  they  only  pafs  through, 
that"  happen  to  fall  into  the 
Pores  or  void  Spaces  of  the 
Glafs 
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We  TASTE,    that's  foon  explain'd,  when  Savours; 
wrung 

From  Meats,  by  crufhing  Teeth,  immerfe  thcTonfetie: 
When  Juices,  flowing  from  the  tender  Meat 

6^5  [The  tender  Food  opprefs'd  does  feem  to  fweat] 
Bedew  the  Palate  j  when  they  fpread  all  o'er 
The  fpungy  Tongue,  and  ftand  in  ev'ry  Pore. 
Thefe  Juices,  if  their  Seeds  be  round  and  smooth? 
Tickle,  feem  fweet,  and  pleafing  to  the  Mouth : 

630  But  if  the  Seeds  are  rough,  as  they  defcend. 
They  hurt  the  Nerves,  feem  bitter,  and  offend. 
The  Savours  pleafe  within  the  Mouth  alone : 
For  when  the  Food's  defcended  farther  down. 
We  tafte  no  more  5  and  all  the  Pleafure's  gone. 


Sc> 


NOTES. 


Giafst  but  the  others,  that 
chance  to  light  upon  the  folid 
Parts  of  the  Glafs,  are  refleded. 
In  this  therefore  confifts  not  the 
Difference  between  an  Image  and 
a  Voice. 

622,  We  tafte,  &c.]  The  Pro- 
blems, relating  to  the  Tafte,  are 
not  in  greater  Number,nor  more 
difficult  to  explain,  than  thofe 
that  concern  the  Sight  and  Hear- 
ing :  For  we  tafte,  fays  the  Po- 
etjwhen  the  Juice  that  is  fqueez'd 
oiit  of  fapid  Bodies,  like  Water 
out  of  a  Spunge,  penetrates  the 
Palate  and  the  Tongue.  Which 
juice,  if  ia  confift  of  Seeds  fi- 
gur'd  in  luch  a  manner,  that 
tvhen  they  are  pour'd  upon  the 
Organ  of  the  Tafte,  and  enter 
into  the  Pores  of  it,  they  exadly 
fit  thofe  little  Pores,  and  thus 
gently  tickle,  and  pleafingly  af- 
fecfl  the  Organ,  feems  fweet : 
But  if  the  Figuration  of  the  Seeds 
be  fuch,  that,  when  they  come  to 
enter  into  the  little  Pores  of  the 
Organ,  they  bear  no  due  Propor- 
tion and  Commenfuration  with 
them ,  they  then  prick,  hurt, 
tear,  offend,  and  roughly  move 
and  aflfed  the  Organ  ;  and  then 
the  Juice  feems  not  fweet  to  the 
Tafte,  but  either  bitter,  fait, 
aeid^  fotir,   harfJi,  biting,   &:c. 


Epicurus  took  this  Opinion,  as 
weii  as  many  others,  from  De- 
mocritus,  who  gave  to  every  for C 
of  Tafte  or  Savour,  its  particu- 
lar Figure  :  as  may  be  feen  in 
Theophraftus  de  caufis  Plant, 
lib,  6.  cap.  2.  in  thefe  Words  ; 

hoc^tj/uov,  T^x.vv  0  r  'SjroAvyooviw  kj 

0  AS'srlov,  K,  ycovoaS'iii  0  y.cLfu.'TVvxoy  " 
'Ak{jlv^v  0  T  ycovoeiS^y  o  o-komov, 

6^2.  The  Savours,  &c.]  For 
this  reafon  Nigrinus  in  Lucian 
makes  a  Scoff  at  thofe  who  were 
too  curious  in  the  Saufes  of  their 
Meat  :  and  accus'd  them  of  gi- 
ving themfelves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  for  the  Sake  only  of  a 
very  Hiort  and  tranfient  Plea- 
fure  ;  iince  the  Throat,  thro" 
which  the  Meat  fliding  down, 
would  move  them  with  any  De- 
light ,  is  not  above  four  In- 
ches in  length  :  Nor  did  they 
find  any  Pleafure  in  dreffing  the 
Meat;  nor  could  they,  after  it 
A  a  «  w*^ 


5^2 


Lt/CRETIUS, 


Book  IV; 


^35  So,  when 'tis  in  the  Veins,  when  ev'ry  Pore 
Is  fiird  ;  we  feel  nor,  we  are  pleas'd  no  more. 
And  thus  it  matters  not  what  forts  of  Food  O 

Increafe  the  Limbs,  and  make  the  Flefh  and  Blood  j  S* 
If  *tis  digeftive,  if  for  Stomach  good.  3 

640      Now  I'll  explain,  why  eiff'rent  Sorts  of  Meat 
Pleafe  diff'rent  Men  :   Why  that,  which  one  will  eat. 
Another  loaths :    Why  Things  yield  fweet  Repaft 
To  one,  but  bitter  to  another  Tafte. 
Nay  more,   fo  vaft  the  Difference  is,  what  proves 

645  Strong  Poyfon  unto  one,  another  loves. 

And 

NOTES, 


was  fwalIow*d  j  but  only  in  that 
inftant  of  time,  while  the  Meat 
is  paifing  thro'  the  Throat. 
This  made  the  voluptuous  Po- 
lixenus  ask  of  the  Gods  to  make 
his  Neck  like  a  Cranes,  that  he 
might  receive  the  greater  plea- 
fure  in  eating,  by  the  longer  ftay 
of  the  food  in  the  Jaws  and 
Throat. 

637.  And  thus,  «&c.]  To  this, 
and  the  two  following  Verfes,  we 
may  join  what  Epicurus  writes 
to  Menoeceus    in  thele  Words  : 

To   CrUAJiijcC^eiV  !iV  CM  T  d-TTACClS;  K)  Ji 

640 .  Now,  &c.  ]  In  thefe 
42.  V.  the  Poet  explains  the  Rea- 
fon,  why  the  fame  Meat  is  not  on- 
ly pleafant,  but  healthful  alfo  to 
one  •,  and  not  only  naufeous,  but 
hurtful  to  another.  The  Organ 
of  the  Taile  is  different  in  fome 
Men,  and  in  fome  Animals,from 
what  it  is  in  others;  either  in 
its  Texture,  or  Configuration 
of  the  Atoms  ;  or  of  the  Spaces 
that  intervene  between  them  j 
even  as  the  other  Parts  of  Men 
or  Animals  are  different,  efpe- 
cially  the  outward.  But  the  dif- 
ferent PaiTages  or  Pores  muft  ne- 
ceiTarily  admit,  and  receive  dif- 
ferent Corpufcles  of  Juice  :  and 
every  thing,  out  of  which  Juice  is 


fqueez'd,  contains  Seeds  of  dif- 
ferent Figures :  and  the  Cor- 
pufcles of  all  Juices,  by  reafon  of 
their  various  Figuration,  do  not 
agree  with,  and  iit,  the  Organs 
of  all  Animals.  Hence  it  is,  that 
what  is  Nourifliment  to  one  Ani- 
mal, is  Poyfon  to  another  ;  and 
what  is  grateful  to  this,  is  di- 
ftateful  to  that.  Nay,  when  by- 
Age,  or  by  reafon  of  any  Difeafe, 
the  Temper,  or  the  Frame  of  the 
Organ  is  chang'd,  the  fame  thing 
feems  to  have  chang'd  its  Tafte, 
even  tho'  nothing  be  chang'd  in 
it.  Thus  a  Man  in  a  Fever  thinks 
thofe  Things  bitter/which  a  Man 
in  Health  takes  to  be  fweet  ;  be- 
caufe  the  Texture  of  the  Organ 
being  alter'd,  thofe  Corpufcles, 
that  fitted  it  before,  are  no  lon- 
ger fit  for  it ;  and  therefore  tear 
and  hurt  the  Organ. 

^45.  Strong  Poyfon,  &c.]  Of 
this  AlTertion  our  Tranflatour 
has  omitted  an  Inftance,  which 
Lucretius  exprefles  in  thefe 
Words : 

Eft  utique,  ut  ferpens  hominis 

conta^a  faliv^ 
Difperit,   ac  fefe  mandendo  con- 

ficit  ipfa. 

And  that  Serpents  can  not  fuifer, 
but  fly  from,  the  Spittle  of  ^ 
Man,  we  have  the  Authority  of 
Pliny,  lib.  7.  cap.  2.  who  there 
fays,  Et  tamen  omnibus  homi- 
nibus  contra  f^rpente^  ineft  vene- 
sium ; 
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And  eats,  and  lives:   Thus  Hemlock-Juice  prevails 
And  kills  a  Man  ;  but  fattens  Goais  and  Quails, 
To  know  the  Caufe  of  this,  come  fearch  thy  Mind 
Some  fcatter'd  Notions  muft  remain  behind, 

^50  And  look,  how  ftrongly  former  Reafons  fhow,  "7 

That  Things,  that  Bodies  are  compos'd  and  grow     > 
From  various  Seeds  :  their  Mixture  various  too.     3 

Belides ;  as  Animals  in  outward  Size 
And  Frame  are  various ;  Seeds,  from  whence  they  rife,' 

6$  5  Have  various  Shapes  :  from  diff  rent  Shapes  there  fprings 
An  equal  Diff'rence  in  the  Pores  of  Things: 
So  fome  are  great,  fome  fmall,  and  others  fquare, 


Or  round,  or  Polygons,  or  angular  ^ 


For 
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num  t  fcruntque  eas  icf^um  fali- 
vx,  tanquam  aqu^  ferventis 
contadum,  fugere.  But  that  it 
makes  them  fo  furious,  as  to  eat 
their  own  Bodies,  we  have  only 
the  Authority  of  Lucretius,  that 
I  know  of:  And  Faber  fays,  it 
is  commonly  reported,  and  be- 
liev'd  by  many  :  but  thac,  having 
often  made  the  Experiment  of 
it,  he  could  never  find  it  to  be 
true. 

6^6.  Hemlock-Juice,  ^rc]  Ve- 
ratrum,  in  the  Original,  fignifies 
the  Plant  which  the  Greeks  call 
Hellebore,  as  Pliny  witneffes, 
lib.  5.  c.  14.  where  he  fays,  there 
are  two  forts  of  Hellebore,  one 
white,  which  the  Latines  call, 
Yeratrum  album,  white  Helle- 
bore :  the  other  black,  by  fome 
caird  Polyrhi^on  ,  by  others, 
Entomon,  and  by  others,  Me- 
lampodium,  either  from  Me- 
lampos,  a  Shepherd,  the  Son  of 
Amythaon,  and  who  was  the 
iirft  that  difcover'd  the  Virtues 
of  that  Plant,  by  which  he  cur'd 
of  Madnefs  the  Daughters  of 
Proetus,  King  of  the  Argives, . 
having  firll  obferv'd  ,  That 
Goats  us'd  to  purge  themfelves 
with  it ;  or  from  its  black  Root ; 
the  Root  of  a  Plant  may,  not 
very  improperly,  be  call'd  the 
Foot  of  it  :  whence  the  Latines 
fall  it,  Yeratrum  nigrum,  black 


Hellebore:  Mart,  will  have  it 
to  be  call'd  fo,  becaufe  it  is  ver^ 
atrum,  truly  black  :  Scaliger 
derives  it,  a  verare,  to  fpeak  the 
Truth,  or  to  fore-tell,  quod  eo 
purgarentur  Veratores  6c  Yera- 
trices,  qui  pro  infanis  habeban- 
tur.  The  fame  Pliny,  lib.  lo, 
cap.  12.  fays,  that  the  taking  of 
either  of  them  is  dangerous  to 
Men  :  tho'  both  of  them  fatten 
Goats  and  Quails  :  which  is  a- 
gain  coniirm'd  by  Lucretius^ 
lib.  5.  V.897. 

Quippe  videre  licet  pinguefcere 

faspe  Cicuta 
Barbigeraspecudes,  Iiomini  qu^ 

eit  acre  venenum. 

Where  we  fee  the  Word,  Cicuta, 
is  taken  for  Hellebore  :  In  which 
Senfe  too  Horat.  lib.  2.  Epift.  2. 
V.  53. 

Qux  poterant  unquam  fatis  ex^ 
purgare  Cicuta:. 

And  Avicenna  calls  the  Herb, 
Cicuta,  black  Hellebore  :  whence 
it  is  probable,  that  our  Kern- 
lock  is  neither  the  Yeratrum  nor 
the  Cicuta  of  the  Antients. 
Therefore  inftead  of  Hemlock- 
Juice,  we  may  read  Hellebore. 

(^57.  So  fome,  &C.J     For  the 

differsnt  Formations  of  the  In- 

A  aa  -2  tervah 
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For  as  the  Shabes  are  various,  that  compofe       (chofe,^ 
^^o  The  Frame,  foare  the  Pores  ;  their  Shapes  depend  oij 
It  follows  then,.,    ■ 
That  when  one  Object  yields  a  sweet  Repaft 

To  ONE,   but  BITTER  tO  ANOTHER  Tafte  J 

Hethat  accounts  it  SWEET,  perceives  the  smooth 

'66$  Round  Parts  that  tickle,  and  thatpleafe  the  Mouths 
But  he  that  thinks  it  bitter,  rough  alone 
And  Hooks  does  feel ;  the  smooth  glide  gently  downj 
But  thofe  with  pointed  Hooks,  as  they  defcend. 
Strike  thro*,  and  lance  the  Organ,  and  offend. 

670     Thefe  Rules,  apply'd,  each  fingle  Cafe  explain  5 
For  Inftance ;  when  a  Man  is  torn  with  Pain, 
Whether  from  inbred  Gall  the  Feaver  came. 
Or  putrid  Air  begot  the  hurtful  Flame  ; 
The  Organ's  chang'd :  fo  thofe,  which  pleased  before,7 

^75  Are  loathfom  now,  now  they  delight  no  more^ 
Their  Figures  difagree  with  ev'ryPoRE. 
But  thofe  do  moft  agree,  thofe  fit  the  Part, 
Which  fret  the  injured  Nerves,  and  caufe  a  Smart 
For,  as  I  faid  before.  Seeds  rough  and  fmooth 

680  Lie  hid  in  ev'ry  Thing,  in  Honey  both, 
Or  to  OFFEND,  or  to  delight  the  Mouth. 

Now 
E  S, 

the  difturb'd  or  alter'd  Contex- 
ture of  the  Atoms. 

670.  Thefe  Rules,  Sec,']  In 
thefe  12.  V.  he  confirms  the 
foregoing  Docftrine  by  an  Ex- 
ample. He  has  taught,  that  the 
Bitternefs  of  the  fame  Meat  and 


i 


N  o  : 

tervals  of  thePores  anfwer  to  the 
various  Figurations  of  the  A- 
tomSjof  which  they  are  compos'd : 
fo  that  as  fome  Atoms  are  trigo- 
nical,  others  quadrangular, others 
polygonical,  8cc.  in  like  manner, 
fome  of  the  Intervals  of  the  Pores 
are  trigonical,  others  quadran- 
gular, others  polygonical,  &c, 

66U  It  follows,  &c.]^  The 
Meaning  is  ;  Since  what  is  fweet 
to  fome,  is  bitter  to  others,  'tis 
credible,  and  fo  far  true,  that 
the  moft  fleek  and  fmoQtheft 
Atoms,  which  are  in  the  Meat 
and  Drink,  thataffed  theTongue 
and  Palate  with  Sweetnefs,  do, 
as  they  enter  into  the  Pores, 
footh  and  tickle  them  :  And, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  rough 
Atoms  exafperate  the  Tongue 
and  Palate  of  thofe,  to  whom 
the  Meat  is  bitter  :  But  that  the 
fame  Meat  is  fweet  to  fome,  and 
bitter  to  others^    proceeds  from 


Drink  to  fome,  and  the  Sweet- 
nefs of  it  to  others,  proceed  from 
the  Perturbation  of  the  Atoms 
in  the  Bodies  of  Animals :  which 
Perturbation  or  Commutation 
is  caus'd  in  fick  Perfbns  by  the 
predominating  Bile,  or  fome  o- 
ther  Caufe,  be  it  this  or  that, 
no  matter.  But  then  the  whole 
Body  is  difturb'd  and  diforder'd ; 
the  Site  and  Pofition  of  the  A- 
toms  is  chang'd  ;  whence  thofe, 
that  before  produc'd  a  Senfation 
of  Sweetnefs  in  the  Tafte,  now 
produce  a  Bitternefs,  by  reafon 
of  the  Change  that  is  made  in 
their  Site  and  Ojder  :  And  fo  on 
tlK  contrary. 

682.  Now 
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Now  next  for  Smell.* — 

Firft  then,  'tis  certain  Streams  of  Odours  rife 
From  ev'ry  Thing  :  but,  for  their  diff'rent  Size 
j585  And  Figures,  they  do  differently  agree 

To  Animals.  Thus  Honey  ftrikes  the  Bse  : 

N  O  T  £  S. 


Tho' 


^82.  Now  next,  &c.]  Having 
iinifliM  his  Difputation  of  Tafte 
and  Savours,   he  now  inters  up- 
on the  Subje^  of  Smell  and  O- 
dours:     And  firft,   in  thefe  10. 
V.  he  teaches,     that  as  Images 
flow,  as  Sound  is  emitted,    and 
as  favoury  Juices  are  fqueez'd  out 
of  Things,fo  Odours  are  breath'd 
from  Things  likewife.   Now  the 
Variety  and  Diffimilitude  of  the 
Figures    [fee  Book  11.  v.  598.3 
which  do  not  move  and  affecft 
the  Organs  of  all  Animals  alike, 
are  the  Caufe  that  all  Animals 
do  not  equally  perceive  thefe  O- 
dours  that  are  continually  ex- 
hal'd  and  fent  from  Bodies.  Thus 
Bees  fmell  from  far  the  Odour  of 
Honey ;    Vultures  of  dead  Bo- 
dies ;  Dogs  of  wild  Beafts  ;  and 
Geefe  of  a  Man  :    And  yet  thefe 
Odours  affecft  very  weakly,    or 
not  at  all,  the  Noftrils  of  human 
ifev  Kind.  Epicurus,  v/riting  to  He- 
rodotus, delivers  the  fame  Do- 
drine  in  thefe  Words,  >?  ha/uli  sk 
&!v  -zzrOTS  ^d,^(B'  aO^v  sf^ct^s'^j     el 
IJ.VI  oyy.01  Tiy\g  v,'^  ^izro  t?  (tjS^yiA<ir 

TO  T?TO  TO  OfO&HTXg/OV  X/V^Vj  01 
/jSjj  rolo'i  TSTOtg^r^Ct'S",  ^  ctMo- 
<jfico5;  01  ^  TOi'ai  drci^X'^'^  ^  °'' 
xei'ws"  s'xovTsr.  Thus  both  Epi- 
curus and  Lucretius  afcribe  the 
fole  Caufe,  why  fome  Odours  are 
grateful  to  fome  Men,  or  to 
fome  of  the  other  Animals,  and 
naufeous  to  others,  to  the  vari- 
ous Figurations  and  Contextures 
of  the  Organs,  that  compofe  the 
Senforium  of  Smell:  Plutarch 
too  is  of  the  fame  Opinionjlib..  lo 


adverf.  Color,  where  he  makes 
Mention  of  two  Women,  Bere- 
nice and  another  Spartan,  who 
had  an  equal  Averfion,  one  of 
them  for  the  Smell  of  Butter, 
the  other  for  that  of  Ointment. 

6,S6,  Thus  Honey  ftrikes  the 
Bee  :3  All  Creatures  have  an  in- 
nate Fondnefs  for  the  Things 
with  which  they  fupport  their 
Life  :  and  Nature  has  beftow'd 
on  each  of  them  an  Inftindl  and 
Sagacity,  to  go  in  Search  of,  and 
readily  to  find,  their  Nourilli- 
ment :  thus  the  Bee,  more  eafily 
than  other  Animals,  difcovers 
the  Hoards  of  Honey,  that  her 
Fellow-Bees  have  gathered,  and 
laid  up  for  their  Support :  and 
fo  eager  is  flie  in  Purfuit  of  it, 
that  ilie  avoids  no  Danger  to 
come  at  it :  This  is  excellently 
defcrib'd  by  Virg.  Georg.  4, 
v.  203. 

Siepe  etiam  duris  errando  in  co- 

tibus  alas 
Attrivere,  ultroque  animam  fub 

fafce  dedere, 
Tantus  amor  florum,    &  gene- 

randi  gloria  mellis. 

Thus  rendered  by  Dryden  : 

Oft  on  the  Rocks  their  tender 

Wings  they  tear, 
And  fink    beneath  the  Burden, 

which  they  bear : 
Such  Rage  of  Honey  in  their 

Bofom  beats. 
And  fuch  a  Zeal  they  have  for 

flow'ry  Sweets,. 

^87.  The 
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Tho'  far  removed,  the  Vulture  fmells  the  flain ; 
The  Hound,  with  faithful  Nofe,  purfuesthe  Train 


,1 


And  Geese,  ^^ome^s  Saviours  once,  perceive  a  Man. 
690  Thus  Beafts  preferve  their  Lives,  they  know  their  Food 
3y  Smell ;  and  fly  the  bad,  and  ehoofe  the  good. 

Odours^ 

i^  o  r  E  s. 


«?87.  The  Vulture,  dcc.J  Pli- 
ny, lib.  10.  cap.  45.  fays.  That 
Vultures  fly,three  Days  before,  to 
the  Place  where  dead  Bodies  are 
to  be,  as  if  they  perceiv'd  long 
before  the  Odour  of  the  Carcaf- 
fes.  Thus  Plautus  in  Trucul. 
Jam  quafi  vulturii  triduo  prius 
pr^divinabant,  quo  die  efurituri 
fient.  In  which  they  are  both 
miftaken  ;  for  the  Vultures  do 
not  aflemble  themfelves  toge- 
ther to  the  Places  where  any 
great  Slaughters  are  to  be  made, 
by  any  natural  and  prophetick 
lnftin(ft ;  and,  in  all  Appe^arance, 
this  Tradition  took  Rife  from 
their  Having  been  obferv'd  to 
follow  and  keep  with  marching 
Armies:  not  as  forefeeing  the 
Day  of  Battle  ;  but  becaufe  in 
the  March  of  an  Army,  there 
are  always  fome  Men,  fome  Hor- 
fes,  and  other  Beafts,  that  drop 
here  and  there  by  the  Way.  Job 
iays  the  fame  thing  of  the  Eagle, 
Chap.  9 •  V.  30.  And  where  the 
Slain  are,  there  is  flie.  The 
Vultures,  from  their  devouring 
of  dead  Bodies,  were  call'd  rct- 
(poi  s/n-^vx^h  living  Sepulchres. 

^88.  The  Hound  purfues  the 
Train  -,3  This  is  neither  rbetter 
nor  worfe  than  a  downright  Bar- 
barifm  ;  We  fay  not  the  Train 
of  a  Stag,  but  the  Trail,  to  trail 
the  Stag,  &c.  This  our  Huntf- 
men  know.  Mr.  Addifon  has 
given  us  fo  line  a  Defcription  of 
a  Hound  in  Purfuit  of  a  Deer, 
that  it  well  deferves  to  be  tran- 
fcdb'd  : 

Sotheftanch  Hound  the  trem- 

ling  Deer  purfues. 
And  fmells  his  Footfteps  in  the 

tainted  Dews  j 


The  tedious   Track  unrav'ling 

by  Degrees  : 
But  when  the  Scent  comes  warm 

in  ev'ry  Breeze, 
Fir'd  at  the  near  Approach,  he 

flioots  away 
On  his  full  Stretch,   and  bears 

upon  his  Prey. 

6B9,  690.  And  Geefe,  &c.]  In 
the  Year,  U.  C.    3^4.  when  the 
Gauls,  under  their  Leader  Bren- 
nus,    had  beaten  the  Romans  ac 
the  River  Allia,  taken  the  Ci- 
ty of  Rome,     and  laid  Siege  to 
the  Capitol,    as  they  were  one 
Night  climbing  up  the  Precipi- 
ces, in  order  to  fcale  the  Walls, 
fome  Geefe,    that  were  confecra- 
ted  to  Juno,  and  which,  for  that 
Reafon,  they  had  fpar'd  during 
the  Famine  they  had  fuffer'd  in 
the  Siege,    fell  a  gaggling,    and 
wak'd  the  Soldiers,  who,  under 
Marcus  Manlius,    repuls'd     the 
Gauls ;    and  thefe  laft,    after  a 
Siege  of  Seven  Months,  were  at 
length  forc'd  to  buy  their  Peace 
with  a  great  Weight  of  Gold, 
and  were  all  flain,  or  driven  out 
of  the  City  by  M.  Camillus,who 
was    afterwards    Ditftator:    For 
this  Service  which  the  Geefe  had 
render'd    the    Republick,      the 
Cenfors  order'd  them  to  be  nou- 
rifli'd  at  the   Publick  Expence.- 
This  is  attefted  by  Pliny,  lib.  10. 
in    thefe  Words  :    Eft  &  anferis 
vigil  cura  Capitolio  teftata  de- 
fenfo,  per  id  temporis  canum  fi- 
lentio  proditis  rebus :    Quamob- 
rem  cibaria    anferum  Cenfores 
imprimis  locant.     Cicero   takes 
Notice  of  this  Story  in  his  Ora- 
tion for    Kofcius    Amoerinus : 
And     T.   Liv.  lib.  5.    in   thefe 
Words ;     Galli  nocte  fubluftri 
tanSQ 
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Odours  are  dull,  and  thofe  of  fwifteft  Wings,' 
Not  to  propofe  the  Images  of  Things, 
Scarce  fly  fo  far  as  feeble  Sounds  j   but,  toft 

695  By  angry  Winds,  in  flitting  Air  are  loft. 
For  firft,  the  pleafing  Odour  flowly  flows 
From  inmoft  Parts :    For,  that  it  comes  from  thofe,' 
Ev'n  common  Senfe  aflures;  for  heat,  orprefs. 
Or  bruife,  or  break  the  Gums,  the  Smells  increafej 

700  Its  Parts  are  greater  far  than  Parts  of  Voice, 

(This  makes  its  Flight  moreflow,and  fliort  than  Noise) 
Becaufe  thro*  Walls  it  can  not  freely  go  : 
Tho*  Sounds  can  find  an  eafy  Paflage  thro*. 
And  thus  'tis  hard  to  find  an  Objed:  out 

705  By  Smell  alone,  but  we  muft  trace  about : 
Becaufe  the  Odours,  wand*ring  in  the  Air, 
Grow  dull,  and  weak ;   and  lofe  their  Brisknefs  there. 
Nor  quickly  lead  us  to  the  Thing  that's  fought  j 
And  therefore  Hounds  are  often  at  a  Fault. 

Not 
N  O  T  £  5. 

dies,  the  more  they  are  bruis'd, 
broken.  Sec.  fmell  the  more)  and 
alfo  becaufe  the  Principles,  of 
^vhich  it  is  compos'd,  are  larger 
than  the  Principles  of  Sound : 
fin ce  thofe  Pallages,  thro'  which 
Sound  penetrates,  are  too  narrow 
for  Odours,  and  will  not  allow 
them  a  Way.  And  therefore  O- 
dour  muft  neceflarily  move  more 
flow,  and  be  more  eafily  diffipa- 
ted  by  the  Air,  it  meets  in  its 
Paflage.  And  this  too  is  the 
Reafon,  why,  tho'  we  can  eafily 
judge  from  what  Part  a  Sound 
to  us.    But  were   this  generally  1  comes  to  us,    we  can  not,    with 


tanto  filentlo  in  fummum  evafe- 
re,  ut  non  cuftodes  folum  falle- 
rent,  fed  ne  canes  quidem,  folli- 
citum  animal  ad  notfturnos  ftre- 
pitus.  excitarent  :  anferes  non 
fefelfire,  &c. 

690,  Thus  Beafts,  &c.]  In 
thefe  2.  V.  the  Poet  teaches,  that 
Odour  is  of  a  twofold  Advan- 
tage to  Man,  and  to  the  other 
Animals  :  For,  I.  we  difcern 
by  their  Odours,  the  Aliments, 
that  are  fit  and  proper  for  us. 
II.  By  the  fame  means  of  Odour, 
we  avoid  thofe  that  ^e  hurtful 


true,  Poyfon  would  not  have 
made  the  Havock,  that  it  has 
done  in  the  World. 

692.  Odours,  &c.]  In  thefe 
18.  V.  he  treats  of  the  Motion  of 
Odours,  and  ajffirms,  that  it 
m.oYes  more  flowly  thro'  the  Air 
than  Sound,  that  it  is  more  eafily 
divided  and  diflipated,  and  that 
it  is  not  diffus'd  and  fpread  fo 
far  :  the  Reafon  of  which  is,  be- 
caufe it  flows  from  the  m.oft  in- 
ward Parts  of  an  odorous  Body, 
or  from  the  loweft  Profundity 
of  the    Subjc(ft>  (for  odorous  Bo- 


like  Facility  diftinguifli^on  what 
Side  of  us  the  Bod)  is,  thatdif- 
fufes  an  Odour. 

Plato,  in  his  Tim<cus,  teaches. 
That  Odours  are  Smoke  and 
Mift  :  That  that  Part  of  O- 
dours,  which  is  chang'd  from, 
Air  into  Water,becomes  a  Mift  : 
but  that,  which  is  chang'd  from. 
Water  into  Air ,  turns  ^^^^ 
Sm.oke  :  whence  he  argues,  ^^^^ 
Odour  is  more  rare  than  Water  » 
but  more  denfe  than  Air  :  One 
Proof  of  which  is,  that  if  any 
one  ftops  his  ^oftrilsj  he  will, 
togs- 
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^i  o     Not  only  Sounds  and  Taste^,  but  Imaged, 
And  Colours,  diff  rent  Eyes  offend  and  pleafe : 
Thus  when  the  Cocks  call  forth  the  Morning  Light,7 
The  fierceft  Lions  can  not  bear  the  Sight,  '^ 

3^heir  Courage  finks>  and  they  prepare  for  Flight:    S 

Foir 

hi  or  E  s. 


together  with  his  Breath,  draw 
in  Air,  but  not  Odour,  Arifto- 
tle,  lib.  2..  de  Anim.  teaches, 
That  the  Power  and  Quality  of 
Odour  is  hot  5  and  that  the 
Power  and  Faculty  of  Smelling 
is  plac'd  in  hot  and  dry :  Hence 
it  is  not  ft  range,  that  Cold  and 
Froft  render  Odours  duM  and 
fpiritlefs.  And  he  farther  tea- 
ches. That,  for  that  Reafon,  O- 
dours  contribute  Nothing  to  the 
Kourifliment  of  the  Body,  nor 
ever  excite  an  Appetite  of  Ea- 
ting and  Drinking,  but  rather 
create  a  Loathing  of  Food  :  but 
that  fweet  Odours  are  conducive 
to  Health,  becaufe  they  temper 
and  dry  the  Brain,  which,  of  it 
felf,  and  from  the  Vapours  of 
our  Food  and  Nourifliment,  i*s 
moift  and  humid. 

710.  Not  only,  dcc.2  It  is  not 
intheleaftto  be  doubted,  but 
that  the  fame  Tafte,and  the  fame 
Smell  is  plealing  to  fome,  and 
tmgrateful  to  others.  Now  Lu- 
cretius, in  thefe  12  v.  teaches5that 
even  the  very  Images  of  Things 
make  different  ImprefTions  on 
the  Eyes  of  Beholders.  The  Lion 
himfelf  is  terrify 'd  at  the  Sight 
of  a  Cock  :  (for  Lucretius  does 
not  mean  what  fome  Interpre- 
ters make  him  fay,  that  it  is  the 
Crowing  of  the  Cock  that  terri- 
fies that  wild  Animal)  becaufe 
the  Image  of  the  Cock  is  com- 
pos'dof  Seeds  that  pierce  into, 
and  wound,  the  Eyes  of  the  Lion, 
fo  that  he  is  not  able  to  fix  his 
Sight  againft  them.  Plin.  Nat.i 
Hift.  lib.  8.  cap.  18.  fays,  that 
it  is  the  Comb  of  a  Cock  that 
chiefly  frights  the  Lion. 

712.    Thus  when,  &c.]    'Tisf 
certain   that     Cocks    generally  S 


crow  at  certain  Hours  of  the 
Nieht,  chiefly  between  Midnight 
and  Break  of  Day .  Dryden  fays. 

More  certain  was  the  crowing  of 

this  Cock, 
To  number  Hours,    than  is  an 

Abbey- Clock  ; 
And  fooner  than  the    Mattin- 

Bell  v^as  rung. 
He  clap'd  his   Wings  upon  his 

Rooft,  and  fung. 

The  Naturalifts  affign  feveral 
Reafons  of  this,  but  none  that 
are  convincing  :  the  fafeft  is  to 
fay,  That  the  Cock,  like  other 
Animals,  has  certain  Times  of 
Sleeping  and  Waking,  and  that 
when  he  is  wak'd,  either  of  him- 
felf, or  by  the  Crow  of  another, 
or  by  the  Noife  of  any  Thing, 
he  fixes  himfelf,  that  he  may 
not  drop  off  his  Perch,  claps  his 
Wings,  and  falls  a  crowing, 
which  is  natural  and  familiar  to 
him,  as  well  at  certain  Hours  of 
the  Night,  as  often  likewife  of 
the  Day.  Shakelpear  calls  this 
Animal, 

The  Trumpet  of  the 

Morn, 
Who  with  his  lofty  and  flirill 

founding  Throat 
Awakes  the  God  of  Day. 

Hamlet. 

And  Milton, 

. The  crefted  Cock,    who 

Clarion  founds 
The  fiient  Hours.- 


And  the  Romans,  who  begaYJ 
their  natural  Day  of  twenty  four 
Hours  at  Midnight,   nam'd  and 

dsili*'' 
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715  Forfubtile  pointed  Particles,  that  lie 
In  Cocks,  fent  forth,  offend  the  Lion's  Eye: 
Thefe  Pains  ftrait  force  him  turn  his  Head,  and 
Yet  thefe  hurt  not  our  Eyes,  they  caufe  no  Painj 
For  they  ne'er  enter,  or  return  again 

7X0  Thro*  proper  Pores ;  and  fo  the  Skin  preferves 

Her  Texture  whole :  they  never  launce  the  Nerves.^ 

Now  farther,  (my  Delight)  my  Muse  will  fhow 
What  Things  do  move  the  Mind,   and  whence  they 
Firft  then,  thin  Images  fill  all  the  Air,  (flow  : 

715  Thoufands  on  ev'ry  Side,  and  wander  there. 

Thefe,  as  they  meet,  in  various  Dance  will  twinej 
As  Thread^of  Gold,  orfubtile  Spider's  Line; 
For  they  are  thin ;  for  they  are  fubt'ler  far 
Than  fineft  Things  that  to  the  Sight  appear. 

Thefe 

I^  O  T  E  S. 


diflinguilli'd  fome  Parts  of  it 
by  the  Crowing  of  the  Cock : 
The  iirft  Part  they  call'd  Media 
noXj  which,  as  Cenforinus  calls 
it,  was  indeed  Principium  & 
Poftremum  Diei  Romani  :  The 
fecondj  de  medii  node :  The 
third,  Gallicinium,  when  the 
Cocks  began  to  crow  :  The 
fourth,  Conticinium,  when  they 
left  off  Crowing  :  The  fifth, 
antelucem;  the  fixth,  dilucu- 
lum  :  The  feventh,  Mane,  &c. 
But  in  this  Computation  there  is 
but  one  Cock-crowing  mention'd 
in  all  :  but  Juvenal  mentions 
different  times  of  it.  Sat.  9. 
V.  106, 

Quod  tamen  ad  cantum  Galli  fa- 
cit  ille  fecundi. 

And  indeed.  Experience  teaches 
us,  that  the  Cocks  naturally 
crow  at  three  particular  Times 
in  the  Ni^ht  especially :  of  which 
three  Seaions,  one  is  about  an 
Hour  before  Day  :  as  our  old 
Tuflfer  obferves  in  his  Poetical 
Husbandry,  Page  123.  where  he 
particularly  diftmguifhes  the  fe- 
veral  Seafons  of  the  Cocks  crow- 
ing in  the  Night,  in  thefe  old- 
faihion'd  Veries  : 


Cock  croweth  at  Midnight  times 

few  above  fix, 
With  Paufe  to  his  Fellow  to  ati- 

fwer  betwixt : 
At  three  a   Clock  thicker,   and 
then  as  you  knew, 
Like  all  into  Mattins,  nere  Day 

they  do  crow. 
At  Midnight,    at  three,    and  an 
Hour  yet  Day, 
They  utter  their  Language,  as 
well  as  they  may. 

722.  Now  farther,  &c.]  Thus 
he  has  concluded  his  Difputation 
concerning  the  Senfes :  But  fince, 
when  the  Senfes  are  alleep,  we 
imagine  many  Things,  Imagi- 
nation is  a  Subject  not  unworthy 
a  Philofopher  to  treat  of :  He 
therefore  to  v.  829.  explains 
what  Imagination  is,  and  the 
Caufe  of  it.  And  iirft,  in  thefe 
26.  V.  he  afferts,  That  many 
moft  fubtile  Images,  fome  flow- 
ing from  Bodies,  others  form'd 
in  the  Air  of  their  own  Accord, 
and  others  differently  mixt  of 
different  Things,  are  wandrin^ 
up  arfcd  down  on  all  Sides  in  the 
Air  :  That  thefe  Images  pene- 
trate into  the  Mind  ;  and,  gently 
moving  it,  are  the  Caufe  of  I- 
B  b  b  magi- 


576  LUCRETIUS,  Book  IV: 

730  Thefe  paii  the  Limbs;  no  narrow  Pores  controul  j 
They  enter  thro',  and  ftrike  the  airy  SpuL 

Hence 

NO  r  E  S. 


inaglnation.  Heilce  we  think  we 
fee  Centaurs,  Scyllas,  and  other 
riiGnftrous  Things,  that  never 
had  a  Being  ;  and  likewife  the 
Ghofts  and  Shadows  c>f  the 
Dead.  Cicero,  in  the  fifteeenth 
Book  of  his  Ep  lilies  ad  Familiar, 
writing  to  Caffius,  .who  had 
fiewiy  embrac'd  the  Epicurean 
Doctrine,  tells  him  :  Ht  nefcio 
quid,  ut  coram,  adeflfe  videaris, 
cum  fcribo  aliquid  ad  te,  neque  id 
HaT  elSocAOdv  (pctv'Jacr/cc?,  ut  dicunt 
amici  tui  novi,  qui  putant  etiam 

^ris  Catianis  excitari. 

730.  Thefe  ^afs,  &c,]  TuIIy, 
examining  this  Opinion,  fays, 
iTota  res,  Vellei,  nugatoria  eft. 
This  whole  Affair,  Velleius,  is  a 
Trifle ;  and  adds  farther.  Quid 
eft  quod  minus  probari  poteft, 
quam  omnium  in  me  incidere 
Imagines,  Homeri,  Archilochi, 
Romuli ,  Numx,  Pythagora;, 
Platonis,  nee  ea  formd  qui  ilii 
fuerint  ?  quomodo  ergo  ilii  ? 
What  is  there  that  can  lefs  be 
prov'd,  than  that  the  Images  of 
all  Men  offer  themfelves  to  me, 
of  Homer,  Archilochus,  Romu- 
lus, Numa,  Pythagoras^  Plato, 
and  yet  not  in  the  Form  in  which 
they  were  ?  How  then  was  it  they? 
Let  us  conlider  our  Dreams , 
where  the  Powers  of  Fanfy  and 
Imagination  are  moft  obfervable, 
Thefe  our  Poet  explains,  by  en- 
tring  Images,  which  pafs  thro' 
the  Body,  and  ftrike  the  Soul : 
How  deficient  this  is  any  one 
may  be  fatisfied  from  his  own 
Obfervation,  for  That  will  tell 
him,  that  he  dreams  of  things  at 
a  vaft  Diftance,  and  not  thought 
"on for  foine  Months ;  What  then? 


Can  the  Image  pafs  thro"  thofe 
large  Tracts  of  Air  whole  and 
undifturb'4  I  Are  they  not  as 
thin  a  Subfianceasthe  Epicurean 
Soul,  and  as  eafily  difToiv'd  ? 
Can  they  enter  the  Pores  of  the 
Body,  and,  ftill  preferve  their  Or- 
der, and  the  Mind  be  accounted 
mortal  for  the  fame  way  of  Paf- 
fage,  and  this  Be  ufed  as  an  Ar- 
gument againft  its  Infufion  ? 
Strange  power  of  Prejudice  !  that 
can  blind  the  lliarpeft  Eyes,  make 
them  dull  and  unfit  to  be  mov'd 
by  thefe  thick  and  almoft  palpa- 
ble Errours :  but  perchance  there 
is  no  Image  of  an  Abfurdity,  and 
therefore  we  rauft  excufe  the  E- 
picurean :  Belide,  fome  things 
are  prefented  to  our  Imaginati- 
ons, of  which  there  can  be  no 
Image  ;  a  Harp  feems  to  found, 
when  it  lies  filent  in  the  Cafe, 
when  there  is  no  brisk  Vibration 
of  the  Strings  to  impel  the  am- 
bient Air,  and  create  a  Sound  ; 
for  Sound  does  not  coniift  of 
Parts  that  fly  from  the  Body,  (as 
Lucretius  imagines)  'tis  only  an 
Agitation  of  the  rigid  Parts  of 
the  Air,  as  a  thoufand  Experi- 
ments can  .evince,  but  two  may 
fufl^ice  ;  One  is  taken  from  com- 
mon Obfervation;  For  touch 
the  founding  Wire  of  Virginals 
at  one  end,  and  the  noife  ceafes, 
tho'  the  Touch  cannot  hinder 
the  flux  of  Atoms,  from  any 
part,  but  that  which  it  imme- 
diately prelfes  :  The  other  is 
known  to  all,  who  have  heard, 
that  a  Bell  will  not  found  in  the 
exhaufted  Receiver,  tho'  the 
Parts  might  there  fly  off  with 
greater  eafe  :  they  being  not 
troubled  with  any  ambient  re- 
flfting  Air. 

732,  We 


liooklV. 
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%lt 


Hence  'tis,  wq  think  we  fee,  and  hence  we  dread       7  • 

C  EiiT^v  Rs^^nd  ScYL  L^ s^  C E  R  B -E R -v  s  monftrous(* 
And  many  empty  Shadows  of  the  Dead,        (Head,  J 

^  vfj  r  For 


N  O  T  £  5. 


732.  We  think  we  fee,  &c.] 
That  is  to  fay,  In  our  Dreams 
we  fee  with  the  Mind,  and  when 
awake,  we  believe  the  Vifion  true : 
Yet  never  any  Centaur,  Scylla, 
Cerberus,  or  any  Monfter  of  the 
like  Nature  had  a  Being  :  But 
the  Images  of  fuch  Things  come, 
and  Aew  themfelves  to  our 
Minds,  from  the  fever al  Images 


I  TCi' 


fite  Coaft  of  which  t^eylicke. 
wife  feigu'd  Charybdis  to  be 
chang'd  into  a  Rock.  And  there 
are  now  two  dangerous  Whirl- 
pools in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  call'd 
by  the  Name  o£  thefe  two  fabji;. 
lous  MonXters,  See  Book. I.  y. 
740.  But  ther«  was.  another 
Scylla,  Daughter  of  Nifus,  ICing 
of  Megara,  who  betray'd  her  Fa- 


of  feveral  Things,  joined  in  one   ther,    having  iirft  cutoff  his  fa- 
Image.  Ital  Hair,  to  his  J£nemv  J^iiiQs. 

733.  Centaurs,  &c.]  The  Cen-  with  whom  ilie  was  m  Love- 
taurs  were  feign'd  to  be  Mon-  *      -  .  .    . 

fters  with  a  human  Face,   and 


the  Body  of  a  Horfe.  They 
were  indeed,  as  fome  fay.  Peo- 
ple of  ThefTalia,  that  inhabited 
the  Mountain  Pelion,  and  the 
iirit  that  fought  on  Horfeback  : 
which  gave  Rife  to  the  Fable, 
Hence  they  were  call'd  Semiferi, 
and  Bimembres  :  and  nubigena33 
cloud-begotten  ,  becaufe  they 
>vere  begot  by  Ixionon  a  Cloud. 
See  more  of  them,  B.  V.  v.  930. 
Scyllas,  diCc.']  Scylla,  was  feign'd 
to  be  aMonfter,whofe  upper  parts 
refembled  a  Woman,  and  her 
lower  a  Company  of  Dogs,  Now 
Scyila  was  the  Daughter  of  Phor- 
cus,  with  whom  Glaucus  fell  in 
Love  ;  and,  being  defpis'd  by  her, 
he  apply'd  himfelf  to  the  Witch 
Circe,  to  procure  a  Spell  to 
make  her  love  him.  But  Circe, 
v^lio  was  Ijerfelf  in  Love  with 
Glaucus,  and  enrag'd  that  he 
preferr'd  Scylla  before  her,  in- 
fected a  Fountain,  in  which 
Scylla  us'd  to  bathe,  with  Poy- 
fon  of  fo  noxious  a  Nature,  that 
Scylla,  going  into  it,  inllantly 
found  all  the  lower  Parts  of  her 
Body  transform'd  into  the 
Mouths  of  barking  Dogs ;  fcar'4 
at  this  Deformity,  flie  immedi- 
ately threw  her  felf  into  the 
pgighbouring  Ss%  on  the  opj>Q» 


and  was  chang'd  into  a  Heron. 
And  Virgil  fays,  that  it  was  ilie 
who  was  transform'd  into  this 
Monfter, 

Quid  loquar  ?   aut  Scyllam  Niff, 

quam  fama  fecuta  eft, 
Candida  fuccincftam  latrantibus 

inguina  monftris, 
Dulichias  vexafTe  rates,  &  gurgi- 

te  in  alto, 
Ahtimidosnautas  cahibus  lace* 

ralfe  marinis  !  Eclog.  6. 

But  many  accufe  Virgil  of  con.^ 
founding  the  two  Fables,  and 
for  giving  to  the  Scylla  of  Nifus, 
what  belongs  to  the,  Scylla  of 
Phorcus,  and  read, Quid  loquar  ? 
aut  Scyllam  Nifi,  aut  quam  &c. 
But  Cerdanus  juftifies  the  com- 
mon Reading,  by  the  Example 
and  Authority  of  Ovid,  who, 
Amor,  lib.  3.  Eleg.  12.  v.  18, 
gives  Dogs  likcwife  to  tKe  Scylla 
of  Nifus : 

Per  nos,    Scylla  patri  cano    fu- 

rata  capillos, 
Pube  promit  rabidos  inguini^ 
bufque  canes. 

And  oi  Propertius,!.  4.  EU  4,  y,\. 

Quid  mirum  in  patrios  Scyllam 
f^evifle  capiilos, 
Candidaque  in   fkvos   inguina 
verfa  canes  ? 

l^  b  I?  ?  Q^- 
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735  For  various  Images  fly  ev*ry  where  ; 

Some  rife  from  Things,  and  fome  are  form'd  in  Air 
By  chance :  and  fome  from  thefe  combin'd  appear. 
The  Image  of  a  C  ent^v  r  never  flew 
From  living  Cent^-vrs  ^  never  Nature  knew, 

f  40 Nor  bred  fuch  Animals  :  But  when,  by  Chance, 
An  Image  of  a  Man,   in  various  Dance, 
Did  meet  a  Horse,  they  both  combin'd  in  one  : 
And  thus  all  monftrous  Images  are  fhown : 
Thefe  airy  Images,  extreamly  thin, 

745Pafs  thro'  the  Limbs,  and  ftrike  the  Soul  within  :] 
They  move  with  Eafe  ;  the  Soul  is  apt  to  move. 
And  take  Impreflion  from  the  weakeft  Shove. 

That  thus  'tis  done,  is  certain  : 

Becaufe  the  Objects  ftill  appear  the  fame 

750 To  Mind  and  Eye,  in  Colour  and  in  Frame; 

NOTES. 


But 


Cerberus,  &c.]  This  too  \va§ 
feigned  to  be  a  monftrous  Dog 
with  three  Heads,  who  guarded 
the  Gate  of  Hell :  from  whence 
Hercules  is  faid  to  have  dragg'd 
him,  having  firft  bound  him  in 
Chains.  See  Book  III.  v.  loi  5. 
7^6.  Some  rife>  «&c.]  The 
Poet  here  mentions  three  forts  of 
Images.  I.  Thofe,  that  fly  from 
real  Things :  Such  are  the  Ima- 
ges of  a  Man,  of  a  Lion,  of  a 
Horfe,  of  a  Houfe,  in  a  Word, 
of  all  things  that  ftrike  our  Eyes, 
and  are  the  Caufe  of  Sight. 
II.  Thofe,  which  of  their  own 
Accord  are  bred  in  the  Air  and 
Clouds  ',  as  the  Images  of  Gi- 
antSjMountains,  huge  Beafts,  and 
the  like,  which  fometimes  ap- 
pear to  us  in  the  Clouds.  III. 
Thofe  that  are  compos'd  of  the 
con  join'd  Figures  of  thefe  Ima- 
ges :  And  luch  are  the  Images 
of  Centaurs,  Scyllas,  Cerberuss, 
and  the  like.Of  chetwo  firft  fores 
he  has  already  treated  at  large  in 
the  Beginning  of  this  Book,  and 
is  going  to  treat  of  the  Third. 

740.  When  by  Chance,  Scc.^ 
Here  the  Feet  teaches  how  the 
third  fort  of  Image  is  made  ; 
that  is   to    fay,   thofe  that  are 


compos'd  of  feveral  Images  of 
Things,  join'd  in  one  Image. 
Fornever  Centaurs,  Chimasras, 
or  Monftersof  like  Nature  liv'd, 
or  had  a  Being.  But  the  Image 
of  a  Centaur  is  made,  partly  of 
the  Image  of  a  Man,  partly  of  the 
Image  of  a  Horfe.  The  Image 
of  a  Chimjera  is  made  of  the 
Image  partly  of  a  Man^  partly  of 
a  Goat,  partly  of  a  Lion.  And  in 
like  manner  of  all  other  Monftcrs. 
74.8.  That  thus,  Sec."}  In  thefe 
7.  V.  he  proves,  that  Imaginati- 
on is  caus'd  by  Images  ;  becaufe, 
a  Lion,  for  Example,  which 
we  think  we  fee,  is  exactly  like 
a  Lion  that  we  fee  with  our  Eyes : 
And  as  Sight  is  made  by  Images, 
fo  too  is  Imagination  *,  which  is 
equal  to  Sight,  and  differs  from 
it  in  this  only,  that  the  Mind 
fees  Objeds  that  are  invifible  to 
the  Eye.  Tho'  our  Trandatour 
has  in  this  Paffage  fully  enough 
exprefs'd  the  Dodrine  of  Lucre- 
tius ;  yet  he  has  omitted  the 
Example  the  Poet  brings  to  il- 
luftrate  his  Argument:  Let  us 
fanfy,  fays  he,  that  we  fee  a  Lion, 
rather  than  any  other  AnimaL 
Certainly  a  Lion  is  not  feen  by 
the  Eyes  any  otherwife  than  by 
his 
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But  now  the  Eye  receives  fome  thin,  refin'd, 
Andfubtile  Forms  :  fo  likewife  muft  the  Mind  : 
For  'twixt  thefe  two  this  only  Diff' rence  lies. 
The  Mind  fees  finer  Objects  than  the  Eyes. 

755      Thus  often  while  the  Body  lies  opprelVd 

With  heavy  Sleep,  the  Mind  feems  loos'd  from  Reft: 
Becaufe  thofe  Images  do  ftrike,  and  fliake 
The  airy  Soul,  as  when  we  were  awake  : 
The  Stroke's  fo  lively,  that  we  think  we  view 

76o  The  abfent  Dead,  and  think  the  Image  true : 
This  Cheat  muft  be,  becaufe  the  Sense  is  gone, 
Bound  up  by  Sleep  ;  For  by  the  Sense  alone, 
Fancy'd  from  real,  true  from  falfe  is  known. 
Befides  the  Mem'ry  fleeps,  and  Rest  does  fieze 

765  That  RULING  Pow'r,  and  charms  it  into  Eafe  5 
It  lies  unad:ive,  dull,  nor  can  controul 
The  Errors  of  the  Mind  ^  nor  tell  the  Soul, 
That  they  are  dead,  whom  her  vain  THOuGHTs'believe^ 
From  cheating  Images,  to  fee  alive. 

770     Befides  ;  no  Wonder  that  thefe  Forms  fhould  feem 
To  move  ;  as  often  in  a  vig'rous  Dream 

They 
NOTES. 


his  Image  t  But  Cogitation  is 
made  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Sight  is  :  Therefore  Cogitation 
is  made  by  the  Appulfion  of  an 
Image ;  which  Image  neverthe- 
lefs  is  indeed  of  a  more  tenuious 
Nature,  by  reafon  of  the  more 
tenuious  Nature  of  the  Mind. 

755.  Thus,  &c.]  In  thefe  15. 
v.  he  obferves,  That  the  Images 
of  the  Dead  feldom  offer  them- 
felves  to  Men  who  are  awake  ; 
but  generally  to  thofe  who  deep  : 
The  Reafon  of  which,  he  tells  us, 
is,  becaufe  the  Images,  that  are 
continually  wand'ring  to  and  fro 
in  all  Places,  ruili  with  fuch  Vi- 
olence upon  the  Sleeper,  that  pe- 
netrating into  his  very  Mind, 
they  ihake  and  difturb  it  to  fuch 
a  Degree,  as  begets  in  it  an  Ima- 
gination of  the  very  Things 
whofe  Images  they  are.  And  the 
Reafon,  why  we  believe  Per- 
fons  long  fince  dead,  to  be  adu- 
ally  prefent  with  us,  is,  becaufe 
the  Senfesj    by  which   alone  we 


diftinguiih  between  true  and 
falfe,  being  lull'd  and  ftupify'i 
in  Sleep,  cannot  perform  their 
Fundions:  Befides,  the  Memo- 
ry too  is  ftupify*d,  and  we  do 
not  at  that  time  even  recoilecf^^ 
that  the  Perfon,  who  feems  to  be 
prefent  with  us,  is  dead. 

770.  Belides ;  &c.  ]  ■  But 
thefe  Images,  which  appear  to 
us  in  our  Sleep,  run,  leap,  and 
dance  up  and  down  :  Of  which 
the  Poet  in  thefe  10.  v.  gives 
this  Reafon  :  Becaufe,  fince  we 
continue  fome  time  in  the  fame 
Imagination,  it  is  not  all  that 
while  the  fame  Image  that  is  be- 
fore our  Mind  ;  but  many  Ima- 
ges, that  offer  themfelves  fuccef- 
fively  Image  after  Image,  in  a 
never-ceafing  and  continual  Flow, 
Now  if  all  thefe  Images  remain 
in  the  fame  Pofture,  the  Thing 
we  imagin  with  our  felves  to  fee, 
will  feem  without  Motion;  but  if 
the  Pofture  of  the  Images  vary, 
it  muft  of  neceflity  feem  to  move. 
775-  So 
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They  feem  to  dance ;  for  when  the  firft  is  gone, 

Aiid  ftrait  another  rifes,  ftrait  comes  on, 

The  former's  Site  feems  chang'd  :  'tis  quickly  done 

775  So  fwift,  fo  numerous  are  the  Forms  that  rife, 
So  quickly  come,  fo  vaft  the  new  Supplies  I 
A  Thoufand  weighty  Queries  more  remain, 
Ten  Thoufand  more,  all  which  we  muft  explain. 
Ten  Thoufand  more,  or  elfe  our  Search  is  yain. 

780     Firft  then  :  'Tis  ask'd,  why  Men,  with  fo  much  Eafe, 
Can  think  on  any  Object,  what  they  pleafe  ? 

For 

NOTES, 


775.  So  fwift,  &c.]  This  and 
the  following  Verfe,  are  render'd 
from  three  Verfes,  which  fome 
Copies  have,  but  the  Interpre- 
ters generally  rejecH:  them  :  They 
arethefe. 

T^nta  eft  mobilitaSj  &  rerum 

copia  tanta, 
Tantaque    fenfibili    quovis    eft 

tempore  in  uno 
Copia  particularum,    ut    poflit 

fuppeditare. 

Creech  has  oTnitted  them  in  the 
Text  of  his  Latin  Edit,  but 
lays  neverthelefs  that  a  probable 
Meaning,  and  fuch  a  one  too  as 
is  very  proper  to  this  PalTage, 
jnay  be  clrawn  from  them.  The 
iirftof  them,  Tanta  eft,  &c.  is 
a  little  below  in  the  Original, 
V.  800.  and  in  this  Tranflation, 
V.  802. 

780.  Firft  then  :  &c,3  From 
hence  to  v.  831.  the  Poet  propo- 
fes  and  explains  fome  Difficulties 
that  may  be  ftartedagainft  this 
PocTtrine  of  thinking,  by  the 
means  of  Images.  The  £rft  Dif- 
ficulty is  contain'd  in  10.  v.  to 
this  EffecH:.  Since  the  Mind  per- 
ceives by  Images,  how  comes  it 
to  j^afs,  that  we  can  think  on  any 
Objed  we  pleafe?  For  it  feems 
ridiculous  to.  pretend,  that  the 
Images  obferve  our  Will,  and 
^re  always  ready  at  hand  to  obey 
it.  The  fecond  is  in  6.  v.  to 
this  Purpofe.    Since  the  Images 


feem  to  move  with  Gracefulnefsj 
and  even  to  obferve  Time  and 
Meafure  in  their  Motions,  are 
we  to  believe  that  they  havelearnt 
to  dance  ?  A  Thought  truly 
worthy  of  a  Philofopher  !  To 
thefe  two  Objedions  Lucretius 
anfwers  in  24.  v.  That  what  we 
take  to  be  one  fingle  Moment  of 
Time,  is  indeed  many  Moments ; 
fo  that  the  Images,  being,  as 
they  are  extreanily  fubjedl  to 
Motion,  a  Ivlultitude  of  thenj. 
prefent  themfelves  to  us  every 
Moment,  and  among  them  the 
Image  of  the  Thing,  of  which 
we  pleafe  to  think.  Befides ;  tho* 
all  Kinds  of  Images  are  conti- 
nually at  hand  •,  yet  they  being 
moft  tenuious  and  fubtile,  the 
Mind  cannot  perceive  them,  un- 
lefs  ilie  watch  with  great  dili- 
gence, and  endeavour  to  do  fo  : 
For  fubtile  Things  will  efcape 
unheeded  from  a  negligent  Mind, 
even  as  they  do  from  a  carelefs 
and  unwatchful  Eye.  Thus  Ci- 
cero Tufcul.  Qu^ft.  lib.  I.  fays 
admirably  well.  Itaque  fajpe  aut 
cogitatione,  aut  aliqua  vi  morbi 
impediti,  apertis  atque  integris 
oculis  6c  auribus,  nee  videmus, 
nee  audimus.  But  the  fame  Aii- 
thour  derides  and  confutes  thjs 
Opinion  of  Epicurus  concerning 
Images,  and  the  Caufe  of  think- 
ing by  their  Appulfion,  Epift, 
lib.  adCafT.  Epift.  15.  C>e  Na- 
tur.  Deor.  lib.  i.  Arid  de  Diyi- 
qats  lib,  2o 

^04.  Unleisj 
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For  what  ?  Are  ftill  th'  obedieot  Forms  at  hand. 
And  wait  on  our  imperious  Wills  Command  ? 
And  ftraic  prefent  whate  er  the  Will  defires, 

785  Whether  'tis  Heav'n,  or  Earth,  or  Sea,  or  Fires,^ 
Wars,  Senates,  Battels,  Fights,  or  Pomp,  and  Stated 
Does  Nature  thefe,  as  fhe  commands,  create  ? 
Since  fixt  in  one,  one  conftant  Place,  the  Mind 
Can  think  on  various  Things  of  difF'rent  Kind. 

'790      And  why  the  Images,  with  wanton  Pace, 

Can  feem  to  move,  and  dance  ?  Why's  ev'ry  Grace, 
And  Measure  kept  ?     Why  do  they  clafp  their  Arms^ 
And  tofs  their  Legs,  and  fhew  a  thoufand  Charms  ? 
What,  have  thefe  Wantons  Skill,  they  thus  delighc 

795  To  fhew  their  Fairy  Tricks,  and  dance  by  Night  ? 
The  Reafon  is :  Each  Part,  each  fingle  Now 
Of  running  Time,  as  Reafon  feems  to  fliow% 
Has  num'rous  Parts  ;  and  fo,  in  fhorteft  Space,"" 
Ten  thoufand  Forms  may  fly  thro'  ev  ry  Place, 

Soo  DifTrent  and  various ;  here  and  there  may  rove,' 
So  num'rous  are  they,  and  fo  fwift  they  move. 
But  (ince  thefe  Forms  are  fubtile,  and  refin'd. 
They  are  too  thin  to  be  perceiv'd  by  Mind  ; 
Unlefs  fhe  sets  her  self  to  think,  and  pry,' 

805  Contrading  clofe  her  intellectual  Eye 


But 


NOTES. 


804.  Unlefs,  &C.3  It  being 
demanded,  why  any  Man  could 
think  on  what  he  pleas'd  ?  The 
Anfwer  is.  That  Images  are 
conftantly  at  Hand,  but  being 
very  thin  and  fubtile,  they  cau 
not  be  perceived,  unlefs  the 
Mind  endeavours  ;  which,  the' 
prefs'd  by  all  the  Difficulties  pro- 
pos'd  concerning  Images,  yet 
may  receive  a  farther  Examina- 
tion. For  £rffc,  the  Mind  muft 
think  on  the  Objedt  before  this 
Endeavour,  elfe  why  iliould  Ihe 
jftrive,  why  applyher  felf  parti- 
cularly to  that  ?  And  that  this 
Argument  is  fbrong  againft  the 
Epicureans,  is  evident  from  that 
Queftion  which  Lucretius  pro- 
pofeth  in  his  fifth  Book,  about 
the  Beginning  of  Ideas  in  his 
Deities,  which  I  have  already  re- 
fle^sd  on.    But  more :     This 


Endeavour  of  the  Mind  is  a  Mo- 
tion, nothing  being  to  be  admit- 
ed  in  the  Epicurean  Hypothefis, 
but  what  may  be  explained  by- 
Matter  varioufly  figur'd  and  a- 
gitated  :  Now  Epicurus  hath 
fettled  but  thjee  Kinds  of  Mo- 
tion, v^  sd^f^lw,  v;^  'm^ly^nmv, 
and  "/^  'STMyluiy  by  Weight,  by 
Declination,  and  by  Stroke  j  and 
the  two  latter  neceflarily  fuppofe 
the  former,  and  therefore  if  thar 
v^  sd^/ntw,  by  Weight,  cannot 
belong  to  the  Soul,  'cis  abfurd 
to  conclude  this  Endeavour  to  be 
either  of  the  latter  :  And  here  ic 
muft  be  confidered,  that  the  Epi- 
curean Soul  is  material ,  and 
therefore  Weight  is  a  Property 
of  all  its  parts,  which  willnecgf- 
fitate  this  Soul  to  fublide  in  all 
the  VefTels  of  the  Body,  as  low 
as  poITible  5  and  therefore  it  can- 
noi: 
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But  this  not  done,  the  fleeting  Images, 
Unfeen,  un thought  on,  and  unheeded,  ceafe : 
And  when  fhe  leeks  to  know,  contracted  clofe. 
She  pries  upon  the  Thing,  and  therefore  knows. 

NOTES. 


Thus 


not  actually  enjoy  this  Motion, 
and  confequently  no  Endeavour. 
Here  I  might  be  copious  (for 
^tis  an  ealie  task)  in  laying  open 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Arguments, 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove' 
that  our  Limbs  were  not  made 
and  defigned  for  proper  Offices 
and  Employments ;  it  would  be 
an  endlefs  trouble  to  purfue  him 
thro'  all  the  Abfurdicies  which 
lie  in  his  Opinions  concerning 
Sleep,  and  fpontaneous  Motion  : 
for  every  Man  hath  his  own  con- 
ftant  Experience  to  confute  them, 
and  therefore5asLa(ftantius  thinks 
a  loud  laughter  the  only  fuitable 
Reply  to  the  former  ,  let  the 
others  be  contented  with  the 
fame  Anfwer  ;  nor  hinder  me  in 
the  profecution  of  the  propofed 
Argument. 

And  here  it  muflr  be  confefled, 
that  a  Thoufand  of  thefe  Stories 
are  the  genuine  Productions  of 
Fear  and  Fanfy  :  Melancholy 
and  Inadvertency  have  not  been 
unfruitful ;  and  we  owe  many  of 
them  to  Superftition,  Intereft, 
and  Defign  :  But  to  believe  all 
Counterfeit,  becaufe  fome  are 
fo,  is  unreafonable,  and  iliows  a 
Perverfenefs,  as  faulty  as  the 
greateft  Credulity.  For  when 
fuch  are  attefted  by  Multitudes 
of  excellent  Men,  free  from  all 
Vanity,  Defign  or  Superftition, 
who  had  the  Teftimony  of  their 
Senfes  for  their  AfTurance,  and 
would  not  believe  it  till  after  cu- 
rious fearch,  and  tryal ;  we  muft 
aflfent,  or  fink  below  Scepticifm 
itfelf:  for  Pyrrho  would  fly  a 
threatning  Dog,  and  make  his 
Excufe,  x.ct^s'Trov  /ji0  oaov  r  ctvOp'w- 
-TTov  ucJuvsa*  'Tis  hard  to  put  off 
the  whole  Man  :  And  that  there 
are  fuch  Stories  deliver'd,  with 


all  the  Marks  of  Credibility,  I 
appeal  to  the   Coile(ftion  of  Mr.j' 
Glanvil.    Let  any  one  look  on' 
that  which  is  recorded   by  the 
Learned  Dr.  Gale,   in  his  Notes 
upon  the  fifth  Chapter  of  the 
thir  d  Se<flion  of  Jamblichus  de 
Myfteriis,  and   then  I  Ihall  give^ 
him  Leave  to  ufe  his  Atoms  audi) 
his  Motion  to  the  greateft  Ad- 
vantage, but  for  ever  defpair  of 
an     Explication :      The    Story 
fpeaks    thus  in    Engliih,     '  In 
'  Lambeth  lives  one  Francis  Cul- 
'  ham,    an  honeft  Man,    and  of 
'  good  Credit ;    this  Man  lay  in 
'  a    very   fad     Condition   four 
'  Years,  and  five  Months  :    The 
'  firft    Symptom    was    unufual 
'  Drowfinefs,    and  a  Numbnefs 
'  for  three   Days,   which  forced 
^  him  to  take  his  Bed  :    In  the 
'  firft  Month,   he  took  little  or 
'  no  Meat  or  drink ;  the  fecond, 
'  he  fafted  ten  Days,    and  often 
'  afterward  five,  or  feven  :     He 
'  fed    on  raw  and  boiled   Meat 
'  withequalGreedinefs-,nevermo- 
'  vedhimfelf  in  the  Bed,and  wak- 
'  ed  conftantly  for  the  firft  years; 
'-  at  leaft  never  clos'd  his  Eyes, 
'^  but  kept  them  fixt  and  fteddy, 
*  He  made  no  articulate  Sound, 
'  nor  took    any  Notice    of  his 
!  ^  Wife  and  Children,  nor  feem'd 
I '  to  feel  the  Knives   and  Lances 
!  •=  of  the  Chyrurgeons.     At  laft, 
\ '  given  over  by    all,    he  thus  un- 
^ '  expecTted  ly  recovered  :      In  the 
'  Whitfun  Week,  1^75.  he  feem'd 
'  to  be   waken'd   out  of  a  very 
'  found  Sleep,  and   (as  he  relates 
'  it)    his  Heart  and  Bowels  grew 
'  warm,     and    his   Breaft    freed 
'  from  that  Weight  which  before 
« oppreft  it,   .  and    he     heard  a 
i '  Voice,    which   bid   him   go  to 
i '  PrayerSj  and  then  he  lliould  be 
'  well : 
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8io  Thus  when  the  curious  Eye  defigns  to  view 
An  Object  fubtile,  and  refin'd,  and  new, 
Unlels  contraded  clofe,  flie  ftridly  pries ; 
In  vain  iTie  ftrives,  the  Object  fcapes  the  Eyes. 
Nay,  ev'n  in  plaineft  Things,  unlefs  the  Mind 

815  Tarkes  Heed,  unlefs  flie  fees  her  felf  to  find ; 
The  Thing  no  more  is  feen,  no  more  belov'd, 
Than  if  the  moft  obfcure,  and  far  remov'd. 
What  Wonder  then,  if  Mind  the  reft  fliouid  lofe. 
And  only  what  fhe  strives  to  know,  flie  knows? 

820      [Befides;  the  Mind  oft  thinks  fmall  Objeds  great. 
And  thus  ilie  leads  her  felf  into  a  Cheat  J 

And 
NOTES. 


*  well :  Paper  ilnd  Ink  being 
'  brought  3  with  a  trembling 
'  Hand  he  writ  thefe  Words,  I 
'  defire  that  Prayers  be  made  for 
'  me.  Two  Minifters  came,  and 
'  when  they  had  fufficiently  exa- 
'  min'd  the  Matter,  and  found 
'  it.  free  from  all  Cheat,  they  be- 
'  gan  thofe  Prayers  which  the 
'  Englifli  Liturgy  appoints  for 
'  the  Sick,  and  when  they  were 
'  come  to,  Glory  be  to  the  Fa- 
'  ther,  6cc.   the  Sick   Man  fpake 

*  with  a  loud  Voice,  Glory  be  to 
'  God  on  high.  And  in  two 
'  Days  time,  his  Feet,  Hands, 
'  arid  other  Limbs,  were  perfe- 
'  dly  reftor'd  ;  but  he  could  not 

^  remember  any  thing  that  was 
'  done  to  him  during  all  the  four 
'  Years  :  and  this  Relation  I  af- 
'  fert  to  be  very  true/  Now  tho 
fuch  as  thefe  do  not  direcftly 
prove  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  yet  they  futhciently  take 
off  ail  Pretenfions  ofthe  Epicu- 
reans againft  it :  iTnce  they  evi- 
dently prove.  That  there  are 
fome  fubtile  unfeen  Subftances 
permanent  and  durable,  and  con- 
sequently immaterial  ;  for  they 
can  not  imagine  that  any  materi- 
al Subftance,thinner  than  Stnoak 
or  Air,  can  be  lefs  fubjed  to 
Diflblution  than  thore  ;  though 
they  contradict  themfelves,  and 
grant  the  eternal  Bodies  of  their  I 
Deities  to  be  fuch.  I 


820.  Befides ;  &c.]  Thefe  twO 
Verfes  our  Tranftatour  had  o* 
mitted  :  they  run  thus  in  the 
Original : 

Deinde    deopinamiir    de    fignis 

maxima  parvis  -, 
Ac  nos    in  fraudem  induimus, 

fruftrariiur  dc  ipfi. 

In  thefe  two  Verfes  the  Poet  adds 
a  third  Difliciilty,  concerning 
the  Diltractionor  Abfenceof  the 
Mind  :  for  often,  even  when  we 
are  awake,  we  lead  our  felves  in- 
to Errors  and  Deceptions :  as 
when  we  conceive  a  fmall  Objedt 
to  be  3  great  one.  Thus  Arifto- 
tle,  lib.  de  Infomn.  fays  :  That 
we  are  eafily  deceived  in  Matters 
relating  to  the  Senfes,  efpecially 
when  our  Mind  is  any  wa'ys 
riibv'd  and  difturb'd  :  as  Men  ia 
Love  have  always  in  their 
Mind,  and  feem  to  fee,  the  Like- 
nefs  oftheObiecfi  of  their  Flame* 
Thus  Cowards  fanfy  tO  them- 
felves that  the  Enemy  is  coming 
to  attack  them,  6cc.  Of  whitK 
C.^far  gives  us  an  Iriftancein  his 
Commentaries,  de  Bello  Gall. 
lib.  I.  where  he  relates  of  one 
Confidius,  a  M^n  Otherwife  ve- 
ry expert  and  knowing  in  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  that  being  fent  to 
get  Intelligence  of  the  Motions 
of  the  Enemy,  he  was  flruck 
with  fuch  a  Terrour,  that  when 
»      C  c  c     *  hi 
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And  often  too,  a  Form,  of  difTrent  Kind 
From  what  it  feem'd  before,  affedls  the  Mind^ 
And  ftrikes  the  Fansy  :     Thus  the  F©rm,  that  came 
825  A  Man  before,  ischang'd;  in  difi:  rent  Frame 
Prefents  a  Woman  now  to  our  Embrace  ; 
Or  lliews  fome  other  Change  in  Age,  or  Face. 
Yet  'tis  not  ftrange,  that  monstrous  Forms  commence 
In  Fansy,  when  foft  Sleep  has  lull'd  the  Sense, 
S30  And  Mem'ry,  fo  that  neither  cancontroul 

The  erring  Thoughts  ;  neither  diredt  the  Soul. 
But  now  avoid  their  grofs  Miftake,  who  teach, 
The  Limbs  were  made  for  Work :   a  Use  for  each: 

The 
NOTES. 

nify'd,  that  fuch  a  life  would  be 
convenient ,  or  neceflary  :  For 
Example,  if  there  had  not  been 
a  previous  Ufe  of  Fighting,  Sleep- 
ing, and  quenching  the  Thirll, 
Armour,  Beds,  Cups  had  never 
been  thought  of.  Thus  the  Eye 
could  not  be  made  for  the  fake 
of  Seeing ,  fince  nothing  had 
been  feen  before  there  was  an  Eye 
to  fee  with,  nor  was  it  known 
what  Sight  was  to  be  -,  Nor  the 
Ear  for  the  fake  of  Hearing, 
fince  nothing  had  been  heard, 
and  it  was  unknown  what  Hear- 
ing was  to  be.  A  nd  in  like  man- 
ner of  the  other  Members  of  the 
Body. 

This  was  the  Opinion  of  the 
Epicureans  concerning  the  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Bodies  of  Animals, 
And  certainly  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  Phyficks  of  Epicu- 
rus, that  can  be  faid  to  be  moft 
improbable,  not  to  ufe  a  harilier 
term,  it  is  what  Lucretius  in  this 
Place  afTerts.  But  why  was  Epi- 
curus of  this  Opinion  ?  The  rea- 
fon  is  as  evident  as  the  Opinion 
is  extravagant :  bccaufe  he  faw 
that  otherwife  he  muft  have  al- 
low'd  a  Providence,  which  is  not 
more  vifible  in  any  Thing,  than 
in  the  wonderful  Mcchanifm  of 
the  Parts  of  a  human  Body.  But 
all  the  antient  Philofophers  were 
not  of  this  wild  Opinion;  and 
Ariftotle  blames  Anaxagoras  for 
this 


he  came  back,  he  reported  he 
had  feen  Things,  that  he  never 
iaw. 

822.  And  often,&c  ]  A  fourth 
Difficulty,  if  it  be  another  from 
the  former,  is  contain'd  in  thefe 
10.  v.  Why  the  fame  Image  ap- 
pears to  us  in  our  Sleep,  in  dif- 
ferent Kinds  and  Forms  :  for 
Example,  now  a  Male,  now  a 
Female,  now  young,  now  old,&c. 
But  he  anfwers.  That  we  ought 
not  to  admire  at  this,  fince  a 
Man  who  fleeps,  is  depriv'd  of 
the  Ufe  of  his  external  Senfes, 
na^',  even  of  his  Memory  *,  info- 
much  that  he  forgets  the  greateft 
Part  of  his  Dreams. 

8?2.  But  now,  &c.]  To  the 
foregoing  Difputation,  he  fub- 
joins,  in  thefe  27.  v,  another  of 
JEpicurus's  Opinions  :  viz.  The 
Eyes  were  not  made  to  fee,  nor 
the  Ears  to  hear,  nor  the  Tongue 
to  fpeak,  nor  the  Feet  to  walk, 
Sec.  becaufe  thefe  Members  were 
prior  to  feeing,  hearing,  fpeak- 
ing,  walking,  Sec,  For  Epicurus 
taught,  that  the  Members  of  our 
Body  were  not  made  defignedly 
for  proper  LTfes,  but  being  made 
by  Chance,  the  ufe  that  hrft  of- 
fer'd  it  felf,  was  laid  hold  of  by 
each  Member  :  For  if  any  thing 
was  made  for  a  certain  future 
life,  that  Ufe  muft  have  been 
known  before  ;  or  fomething 
muft  have  pre-exifted,  that  iig- 
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The  Eyes  defign'd  to  see,  the  TcNGUBto  talk, 
833  The  Legs  made  ftrong,    and  knit  to  Feet,    to  walk  • 
The  Arms  framed  long,  and  firm,  the  fervile  Hands    ' 
To  WORK,  as  Health  requires,  or  Life  commands  • 
And  fo  of  all  the  reft,  whate'er  they  feign,  ' 

Whate'er  they  teach,  is  Nonfenfe  all,  and  Vain. 
840  For  proper  Uses  were  defign  d  for  none; 

But,  all  the  Members  fram'd,  each  made  his  own 
No  Light  before  the  Eye,  no  Speech  was  found 
Before  the  Tongue,  before  the  Ears,  no  Sound  : 

In 
NOTES. 


this  Belief,    when'  at  the   fame 
time  he   ownM,  that  Man    was 
the  moft  prudent  of  all  Animals, 
becaufe,  of  all  of  them,  he  alone 
had  Hands  :    fince    his    Hands 
were  evidently  given  him,  that 
he  might  ufe  them.    The  Stoicks 
too  were  of  a  contrary  Opinion  : 
Witnefs  Cicero,  lib.  3,  de  Fini- 
bus,  where  we  find  thefe  Words  : 
Jam  membrorum,  id  eft,  parti- 
iim  corporis  alia  videntur  prop- 
ter ufum  a  natura  eflfe  donata, 
ut  manus.  crura,   pedes,  dc  ea, 
qnse  funt  intus  in  corpore,  quo- 
rum utilitas  quanta  fit  a  medicis 
difpucatur;    alia  autem  nullam 
ob  utiiicatemjquafi  ad  quemdam 
ornatum,  ut  cauda  pavoni,  plu- 
xna:  verficolores  columbis,    viris 
mamrnse   atque  Barba,     Of  the 


the   Parts  of  his  Body  ;  as  for 
Example,  the  Harp  taught  not 
the  Mufician,  nor  a  pair  of  Tones 
the  Smith,  to  make  them.     And 
Lacitantius  too  confutes  this  Do- 
djrine  of  Epicurus,  in  his  Book 
De  Opmcio  Dei,  cap.  6.  where 
he  argues  m  thefe  Words.    Quid 
ais,  Epicure!   Non  funt  ad   vi~ 
dcndum  oculi  nati  ?    Cur  igitur 
vident?      Poftea,   inquit,     ufus 
eorum  apparuit,     Videndi  ereo 
caufinati  funt;    fiquidem  nilfil 
poffuntaliud  quam  videre  ;  Item 
membra  cetera  cujus  rei  caus| 
nata    fint,     ipfe  ufus  oftendit ' 
Qin  utique  nuUo   modo  poiTet 
exiltere,  nifi  elTent  membra  om- 
nia ram  ordinate  ac  providenter 
effeda,  ut  ufum  poifent  habere 
Quid  enim  fi  dicas,    aves  non  ad 


Members,  that  is,  of  the  Parts  ofjvolandum  effe  natas,' neque  fe 
Body,  fome  feeni  to  be  given  usjras  ad   f^viendum,    neque  pifces 

ad  natandum,  neque  homines  ad 
lapiendum,    cum  appareat  ei  ua- 


by  Nature  for  Ufe,  as  the  Hands 
the  Legs,  the  Feet,  and  thofe 
that  are  within  the  Body,  of 
which  how  great  is  the  Utility 
the  Phyficians  are  ftill  in  Di- 
fpute:  Others  for  no  Service, 
but  rather  for  Ornament,  as  the 
Tail  to  the  Peacock,  the  change- 
able Feathers  to  Pigeons,  and  the 
Nipples  and  Beard  to  Man.  Ga- 
len p'roves  by  a  long  Difcourfe, 
and  many  Examples  in  his  Ex- 
cellent Treatife,  Dc  ufu  parti- 
mn,  that  every  Animal,  without 
the  help  of  any  Teachejr,  pre- 
conceives the  Faculties  of  his 
®vvn  Soulj  and  to  what  ufs  to  put 


tura:  officioque  fervire  animan- 
tes,  ^a  quod  eft  quarque  genera- 
ta.  Sed  videlicet  qui  fummam 
veritatis  amiht,  femper  erret  ne~ 
'^.^i^^/i^-  ^i  enim  non  Providen- 
tia,  ied  tortuitis  Atomorum  con- 
curfionibusnafcuntur  omnia  cur 
nunquam  fortuito  accidit '  fie 
coire  Ilia  Principia,  ut  efficerent 
animal  ejufmodi,  quod  naribus 
potius  audiret,  odoretur  oculis 
auribus  cerneret,  Sec.  f  ' 

&cO     This  has    been  the  con- 
ftant  Reading  of  all  the  former 

Q9^   2  :Ed^ 
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Book  IV. 


In  fhorr,  the  working  Seeds  each  Limb  create 

845  Before  its  Use,  fo  'tis  not  fram'd  for  that. 
We  knew  to  fight,  before  the  Help  of  Art, 
To  bruife,  and  wound,  before  we  fram'd  a  Dart " 
And  Nature  taught  us  to  avoid  a  Wound, 
Before  the  Use  of  Arms  and  Shields  was  found. 

850  Before  Beds  were,  ev'n  Nature  threw  us  down 
To  reft:  we  drank,  before  a  Cup  was  known. 
Thefe  various  Things  Convenience  did  produce, 
We  thought  them  fit,  and  made  them  for  our  Ufe. 
Thus  thefe,  and  thus  our  Limbs,  and  Senses  too 

855  Were  form'd,  before  that  any  Mind  did  know. 
What  Office  'twas  that  they  were  fit  to  do. 
Therefore  'tis  fond  to  think  that  thefe  began, 
For  proper  Ufes  made,  beflovi?*d  on  Man. 

What  Wonder  is't  that  Bodies  ask  for  Meat  ? 

S60  That  Nature  prompts  an  Animal  to  eat  ^ 

NOTES, 


For 


Editions,  and  therefore  I  would 
not  alter  it  in  this  :  Lucretius 
fays. 


Non  fait  ante  vidcre  oculorum 
luminanata. 

where  I  take  v  id  ere  to  mean  not 
the  Light  by  which  we  fee,  but 
the  Uie  of  feeing  ;  which  is  bet» 
ter  exprefs'd  by,  No  Sight  be- 
fore the  Eye,  than  by,  No ; 
Light,  Sec, 

852.    Convenience    did    pro 
duce,]i    Ex  ufu    qu^    funt    vi 
fays  Lucretius 


Hunger  and  Thirft,    Lucretius 
fully  folves  it  in  thefe  18.  v.  Ma- 
ny Bodies,   fays  he,   exhale  and 
Rovj  from  all  Things ;  but  moil; 
of  all  from  Animals,  many  thro^ 
the   Pores    of  the  Body,    many 
thro'  the   Mouth  :     Now   thefe 
Parts  being  withdrawn,  and  gone 
away,  the  reft  cleave  not  foclofe 
and  firm  together,  and  therefore 
the  whole  Body  muft,  of  Necef- 
I  fity,    be  the  wealcer.     To  fill  up 
I  thefe  Intervals  and  empty  Spaces, 
i  we    take    in  Meat   and   Drink, 
"  i  which  repair  the    Decays  of  the 
"  i  Body,  and  make  it  whole  again  : 
and  thus  it  recovers  its  Strength. 


taque  reperta, 

upon  which  Faber  obferyes.  that 

the  Word  vita  is  us'd  in  the  fame  \  Drink  too  ferves  to"  refreflfus, 

Senfe  as  the  Greeks  ufe  tov  ^hv,  \  and  cools  that  Heat,  which,  for 

not  ^tow,  that  is  to  fay,    for  Ex-  I  Want  of  it,  would  dry  too  much, 

perience,   and    'vj^^ei  rav  Iv  irJ'!  and  parch  up  all  the  inward  Parts 


fi/a  •  which  the  Word  Conveni- 
ence does  not  fully  exprefs.  Ma- 
nilius,  lib.  i.  v.  <^i. 

Per  varios  ufus,  artem  eYperlen- 

tia  fecit, 
Exempio  monftrante  viam.  — — 


of  the  Body. 

Hunger  and  Thirfl:  are  by  ma- 
ny rank'd  among  the  Number  of 
Senfes  ;  and  indeed  it  cannot eafi- 
I  ly   be  conceiv'd,  how  a  fenfible 
Appetite  can  be  incited  and  ftir- 
1  fcd  up  to  a   Defire,  unlefs  fome 
!  bbjecft   be  prefented    to    it,    on 
which  it  may  fettle    and  fix  its 


^5pc  What,  a^c]    If  any  one  I  .  r    •       -n 

flah  anv   Difficulty  concerning!  Defire  :  And  In  this  Cafe,  it  wiH 
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For  I  have  taught  before,  how  thoufand  Ways 
Small  Parts  ky  off,  and  evTy  Thing  decays: 
But  more  from  lab'ring  Animals  retreat, 
More  inward  Pares  fly  off  in  Breath  and  Sweat : 

S65  And  fo  the  Body  yvaftes,  and  Nature  fails. 

The  Strength  decays,  and  Grief  and  Pain  prevails: 
And  therefore  Meat's  requir'd,  a  new  Supply, 
To  fill  the  Places  of  the  Parts  that  die. 
Recruit  the  Strength,  allay  the  furious  Pain, 

870  And  ftop  each  gaping  Nerve,  each  hungry  Vein: 
The  cooling  Drink  to  ev'ry  Part  retreats, 
That  wants  the  Moifture ;  and  the  num'rous  Heats 
That  burn,  and  fire  the  Stomach,  fly  before 
The  coming  Cold,  and  we  are  fcorch'd  no  more. 

875  Thus  Drinks  defcend,  and  thus  they  wafh  away 
Fierce  Thirst  :     Thus  Meats  do  Hunger's  Force 
allay. 
And  next  Til  fing,  why  Men  can  move,  can  run  (on ; 
Whene'er  they  please  :    what  force  the  Members 
What  move  the  dull  unadlive  Weight,  and  bear 

880  The  Load  about :    You  with  Attention  hear. 
Firft  then ;  the  fubtile  Forms,  extreamly  thin, 
Pafs  thro*  the  Limbs,  and  ftrike  the  Mikd  within : 

That 

N  Q  T  £  S. 

than  that  panting  and  f!iort» 
winded  Thirft  is  wafli'd  from 
the  Body  by  the  Infulion  of  Moi- 
fture i  Thus  Lucretius  believes, 
that  Thirft  is  caus'd  by  hot  Va- 
pours, that  kindle  a  Flame  in  the 
Bowels,  and  all  Philofophcrs  a- 
gree,  that  Thirft  is  an  Appetite 
of  Cold  and  Moifture. 

877.  And  next,  &c.]  Inthefe 
28.  V.  he  briefly  inquires  into  the 
Caufe  of  the  voluntary  Motion, 
of  Animals,  which  he  explains 
in  this  Manner.  Certain  Seeds, 
by  which  the  Will  to  move  may 
be  ftirt'd  up  in  the  Mind,  ftrike 
the  Mind  :  This  caufes  the  Mind 
to  Will  j  and  that  flie  may  exe- 
cute what  llie  Wills,  ilie  roufes 
up  the  Soul,  that  is  annex'd  to 
her,  and  diffus'd  thro'  the  whole 
Body,  (fee  Book  II.  v.  249«) 
And  hence  the  whole  Frame  is 
moy'd  ^nd  thruft  forward  :  Bu,c 
be- 


he  hard  to  deny,  That  they  are 
Senfesaswell  as  Appetites  :  For 
certainly,  if  Hunger  and  Thirft 
induce  a  Defire  of  Meat  and 
Drink,  they  doubtlefs  fuppofe 
beforehand  a  Senfe  of  the  Want 
of  them  :  And  thus,  when  we 
have  once  conceiv'd  a  Senfe  of 
thofe  Things,  and  reflected  on 
the  Good  they  will  do  us,  we 
are  neceffarily  induc'd  to  a  Defire 
of  having  them,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  troublefonic  Senfation, 
that  the  want  of  them  bas  brought 
upon  us. 

B69.  Recruit,  Sec."]  This  and 
the  five  next  Verfes  are  fo  excel- 
lent, that  r  cannot  but  befpeak 
the  Readers  particular  Attenti- 
on. Where  can  Hunger  with 
bis  wide-gaping  Jaws  be  more 
properly  lodg'd,  than  in  the  al- 
moft  parch'd  up  Veins  ?  And 
whac  9an  be  more  aptly  cxprefs'd, 
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That  makes  the  Will  :  For  none  pretends  to  do. 
None  ftrives  to  ad,  but  what  the  Mind  does  know. 

885  Now  what  the  Mind  perceives,  it  only  fees 
By  thin,  and  very  fubtile  Images  : 
So  when  the  adlive  Mind  defigns  to  move 
From  Place  to  Place,  it  gives  the  Soul  a  Shove  ; 
The  Soul  fpread  o  er  the  Limbs  :  ('tis  quickly  done,7 

890  For  Soul  and  Mind  are  join'd,  and  make  up  one)     S 
That  ftrikes  the  Limbs,  fo  all  is  carry 'd  on.  j 

But  more  than  this;  the  Body  then  grows  rare,       o 
The  Pores  are  open,  and  the  flitting  Air,  > 

As  'tis  in  Motion  ftill,  muft  enter  there :  3 

89s  This  fpreads  o'er  all ;   and  both  thefe  Things  combin'd. 
Force  on  the  Limbs,  as  Ships  both  Oars  and  Wind. 

Nor 
NOTES. 


becaufe  the  Soul,  that  thin  and 
fubtile  Subftance,  may  feem  in- 
fufScient  to  move  fo  great  a 
Weight,  he  tells  us,  that  the 
Air  from  without  comes  to  her 
affiftance  ;  and  entring  into  the 
Pores  of  the  Body,  as  it  is  rare- 
fy'd  by  Motion,  (for  Bodies  ex- 
ercised with  Motion,  become  rare) 
help  to  drive  on  the  Burden  : 
And  thus  the  Body  is  mov'd  and 
fliov'd  forward  by  the  Soul  la- 
bouring within,  and  by  the  Air 
that  enters  from  without,  even 
as  a  Ship  is  driven  with  Sails  and 
Oars :  Thefe  indeed  feem  to  be 
but  weak  Inftruments  -,  but  fo 
too  is  a  gentle  Gale,  that  drives 
the  ftouteft  Veflfel  before  it ;  and 
weak  too  is  the  Hand  that  go- 
verns the  Rudder,  yet  it  twifts 
the  Ship  about,  and  makes  it 
change  its  Courfe,  even  in  its  full 
Career  :  Thus  too  there  arefmall 
Engines  that  will  heave  up  migh- 
ty Weights. 

883.  That  makes  the  Will  : 
&C.3  In  like  manner,  B.  II.  v. 
24?.  he  taught,  That  the  Will 
is  the  Principle  of  Motion, 

In  Animals    the  Will  mo' 

iirft,  and  thence 
The  Motions  fpread   to    the 

Circumference, 
And  vig'rous  Action  through 

th?  Limbs  difpenfe. 


Andv.  2 $8.  That  the  Beginning 
of  all  Motion  is  within  the  Heart, 


— All  Motions  rife  within 

the  Heart, 
Beginning  by  the  Will,  then  run 

through  ev'ry  Part. 

Thus  too  Ariftotle,  lib.  5.  de  A- 
nimd,  afferts,  that  the  Will  and 
the  Mind  are  the  two  Caufes  of 
Motion. 

892.  The  Body  then  grows 
rare,]  The  Body  of  Animals, 
v/ho  are  exercis'd  with  Motion, 
grows  rare.  See  the  Reafon , 
V.  8^5. 

895.  Both  thefe  things,  SccJ] 
i.  e.  The  Will  to  move,  and  the 
Air  that  enters  into  the  rarefy'd 
Body  :  which  is  as  much  as  to 
fay,  the  iirft  Caufe  of  Motion, 
and  the  Caufe  that  advances  and 
helps  on  that  Motion.  For  the 
Poet  fays,  that  not  only  an  in- 
ternal, but  an  external  Caufe 
likewife  contributes  to  animal 
Motion. 

89^,  As  Ships,  both  Oars  and 
Wind.]  Lucret.  Ut  navis  velis 
ventoque.  But  Creech  has  fol- 
low'd  the  judicious  Conjedure  of 
GaiTendus,  who  thinks  it  ought 
to  be  read,  remis  ventoque  ;  For 
Sails  and  Wind  are  in  effeift  hut 
one  and  chs  fame  thing. 

■   895)„  Fes 
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Nor  is  it  ftrange,  fuch  little  Parts  fhould  fhove 
The  HEAVY  Mass  of  Limbs,  and  make  them  move, 
And  turn  them  ;  for  unfeen  and  fubtile  Gales 
900  Drive  forward  heavy  Ships  with  lab'ring  Sails : 
And  yet,  when  thefe  rufh  on,   with  mighty  Force, 
One  Hand  may  turn  the  Helm,  and  change  the  Courfe  : 
And  Engines  Pullies  too  with  Eafe  can  rear 
The  greateft  Weights,  and  Ihake  them  in  the  Air. 

Next 
NOTES. 

tion  of  Circinationj  as  they  call 
it ;  and  by  that  Motion  caufes 
the  Preffion  by  a  few  Hands  to 
heave  up  a  Weight  of  the  great- 
eft  Burden.  For  always,  by  how 
much  more  the  hindmoft  part  of 
the  Lever,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Part  from  the  Center  to  the 
Lever's  Handle,  which  is  weighed 
down  by  the  Mover,  is  longer 
than  the  foremoft,  that  is  to 
fay,  than  that  Part,  which,  from 
the  Center,  belongs  to  the  Ro- 
ftrumof  the  Lever;  fo  much  the 
more  eafiiy  will  the  Burden  be 
mov'd. 

This  being  premis'd,  'tis  eafy 
to  underftand,why  a  Sail,  fweli'd 
with  Wind,  makes  a  Veflelmove 
very  fwiftly,  tho'  the  Sail-yard 
be  not  far  diftant  from  the  top 
of  the  Maft :  For  the  Maft  is, 
as  the  Lever  ;  the  Foot  or  Bot- 
tom of  the  Maft  fupplies  the 
Place  of  the  Preffion  or  Rowler  : 
and  the  Wind  which  fills  the 
Sail,  is  as  the  Mover.  There- 
fore the  farther  diftant  the  Sail- 
yard  is  from  the  foot  of  the 
Maft,  the  fafter  the  Ship  will  be 
driven  :  For  the  Line,  that  is 
fartheft  remov'd  from  the  Cen- 
ter, draws  the  largeft  Circle  : 
and  the  larger  each  Circle  is,  the 
fwifcer  it  is  mov'd. 

902.  One  Hand,  &c.]  Of  this 
Vitruvius,  lib.  8.  cap.  lo.  and 
Ariftotle  (S.  Mechan.  give  this 
Reafon  :  Becaufe  the  Rudder 
fupplies  the  Place  of  the  Lever  ; 
the  Ship,  of  the  Burden,  the  Pi- 


89^.    For  unfeen,    &c.]    But 
becaufe  it  may  feem  ftrange,  that 
the    minute  Corpufcles  of  Ima- 
ges Hiould  move  the  whole  Bo- 
dy, he  confirms  the  Truth  of  his 
Aflertion,  by  an  Example.  Now 
Ariftotle,  Mechan.  cap.  7.  gives 
the  Reafon,  why,  the  higher  the 
Sail-yard  is,  the  Ship  fails  the  fa- 
fter, even  with  the  fame  Sheet, 
and  the  fame  Wind.  But  to  com- 
prehend the  Reafon  of  it  aright, 
it  will  do  well  to  know  in  the  firft 
Place,  why  a  Lever  will  move  a 
Weight  of  fo  great  a  Burden,  as 
we  daily  fee  it  does.    A  Lever  is 
a  Bar  of  Iron,   or  of  Wood,  a 
little  crooked  at  one  end  :    The 
Greeks  call  it  /^ox^k,  the  La- 
tines,    Ve(ftis,    and  the  crooked 
End,    Roftrum :    from   whence 
perhaps    comes  our  Roftle,    by 
which  Name  it  is  known  in  fome 
Places,  tho'  it  be  generally  call'd 
a  Lever.    Vitruvius,  lib.  8.  cap. 
10.  teaches,  That  if  we  put  the 
Roftrum   of  a    Lever    under  a 
Weight,  which  a  multitude  of 
Hands  cannot  move  ;  if  but  one 
Man  weigh  down,  or  deprefs  the 
Handle,    or  other    End  of  the 
Lever,  it  will  eafiiy  lift  up  the 
Burden  :  The  Reafon  of  which 
is,  becaufe  the  foremoft  Part,  or 
Roftrum  of  the  Lever,  which  is 
iliorterfrom  that  PreffioUjthat  is 
in  the  Place  of  the  Center,under- 
goes  and  bears  the  Burdens ;  and 
becaufe  the   Head  or  Handle  of 
the  Lever,  being  farther  diftant 

from  that  Predion    or   Center,     ^, 

does,  when  it    is   weigh'd   and    lot,  of  the  Mover,  and  the  Hin- 
prefs'd  downward,  make  a  Mo-lgeson,  and  to  which  the  Rud- 
der 
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905      Next,how  foft  SLeep  o'er  all  fpreads  thoughtlfefs  Refl, 
And  frees  from  anxious  Cares  the  troubled  Breaft ; 

In 

N  0  T  jE  5. 


^er  hangs  and  is  faften'd,   the 
Place  of  the  Preflion  or  Roller. 

905.  How,  &C.3  Lucretius  ha- 
ving made  his  Animal  perform 
all  the  Operations  of  the  Senles, 
puts  him  to  Bed  ;  yet  leaves  him 
not  even    there,     but  confiders 
him  while  he  is  afleep  ;    and  dif- 
putes  of  Sleep   to  v.  970.    and 
from    thence     to    v.     103 1.    of 
Breams.    In  the  iirft  Place  he 
tells  us,  that  Sleep  is  caus'd  by 
the  Souls   being  grown  lb  weary 
and  feeble,    that  Hie  can  no  lon- 
ger fupport  the  Limbs ;  [for  the 
Soul  is  the   Foundation  of  the 
Body]    and    thence    proceeds  a 
Weaknefs   of  the  Joints,    and  a 
IvemifTion  of  the  Senfes.     Now 
the  Reafon  why  the  Soul  is  thus 
opprefs'd,  is  evident  :     For  the 
Body  is  inceflantly  weaken'd  by 
the  external   Air,     and   by  that 
which  it  infpires  and  draws  in  : 
for  that  Air  does  not  only  bruili 
and  rake  the  Surface  of  the  Bo- 
dy,   but  eatring  into  the  Pores 
and  PaiTages,    is  admitted  and 
receiv'd  into  the  inmoft  Parts, 
and  ftrikes  and  grates  them  like- 
wife  :    This  caufes  a  Disjunction 
or  Separation  of  the  iirft  Bodies, 
and  the  Diltblution  of  the  Soul 
it  felf  of  Necefiity  follows  that 
Separation,  infomuch,  that  Part 
of  it  is  thrown  out,   Part,  to  ufe 
the  Words  of  Pliny,  recedes  into 
the  Middle,    and  the  remaining 
Part,  that  is  over-hiuch  disjoin'd, 
is   difp^rs'd  and    fcatter'd   thro' 
the  Members  :    And  from  hence 
■we  may  underftand,  why  a  nioft 
profound  Sleep  enfues  after  La- 
bour   and   Eating  :     For    Food 
choaks  up  and  fluffs  the  Paffages 
thro'    which  the  Soul  ought   to 
mpve  freely  :    and   thence  pro- 
ceeds a  greater  Diflipation,    or  a 
greater  Conftiparion  of  the  Soul : 
And  by  Wearinefs  and  LaiTitude 


the  B(?dy  grows  weaker,  and  that 
Weaknefs  produces  the  fame 
Effects     ag    Repletion.      'T-^-voV 

X^^  /UH£^i'>  rta\  KdT  oAttu   -r  o-vy 

crufJ.'TriTr'lo^'lc'jv    rivaJv    toTs*  leojctf- 

aiw'lct^T''lovTcoY>  Epicurus  ad  He- 
rod otum. 

Ovid.Metam.  11.  v.  ($23. 

So  nine,    quies  rerum,  placidifll- 

me  fomne  Deorum, 
Pax  animi,  quern  cura  fugit5qui 

corda  diurnis 
Feila  minifleriis  mulceSj     repa- 

rafque  labori. 

O  facred  Refl ! 

Sweet  plealing  Sleep  I     of  all  the 

Pow'rs  the  bcfl  ! 
O  Peace  of  Mind,   Repairer  of^ 

Decay, 
Whofe  Balms  renew  the  Limbs 

to  Labours  of  the  Day  ; 
Care  flnins  thy  foft  Approach, ' 

and  fullen  flies  away.  Dryd.. 

And  Shakcfpear  deferVes  to  be 
here  rcmember'd, 

Sleep,  that  locks  up  the  Senfes 
from  their  Care  : 

The  Death  of  each  Day's  Life  : 
Tir'd  Nature's  Bath  ! 

Balm  of  hurt  Minds .'  Great  Na- 
ture's fecond  Courfe, 

And  her  befl  Nurfe :  Chief 
NouriHier  in  Life's  Feaft  : 

Death's  Counterfeit! 

And  Sr  W«  Davenant  in  Gohdi- 
bert. 

.  The  weary  World's  beft 


Med'cine,  Sleep ! 

Sleep  fhucs  thdle"^  Wounds  v»'here 

jnjur'd  Lovers  weep.  And 
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In  few,  but  fweereft  Numbers,  Muse,  rehearfe  ; 
My  few  fliall  far  exceed  more  num'rous  Verfe. 
Thus  dying  Swans,  tho'  fliort,  yet  tuneful  Voice 

91  o  Is  more  delightful  than  a  World  of  Noife. 
You,  entertain  my  Words  with  willing  Mind, 
And  lift'ning  Ears  ^  left  what  my  Muse  defign'd, 
Should  feem  abfurd,  impoflible  to,  be,  o 

And  Truth  be  flighted,  while  the  Fault's  in  thee,      > 

915  And  wilful  Blindnefs  will  not  let  thee  fee.  3 

When  the  divided  Soul  flies  part  abroad^ 
And  parr,  opprefs'd  with  an  unufual  Load, 
Retiring  backward,  clofely  lurks  within, 
Then  Sleep  comes  on,  and  Slumbers  then  begin : 

920  For  then  the  Limbs  grow  weak,  fpft  Rest  doesfieze 
On  all  the  Nerves :  they  lie  diffolv'd  in  Eafe. 
For  (ince  Sense  rifes  from  the  Mind  alone. 
And  ail  the  Sense  is  loft,  as  Sleep  comes  on; 
Since  heavy  Sleep  can  ftop,  dull  Rest  controul 

915  The  Sense,  it  muft  divide,  and  break  the  Soul: 
Some  Parts  muft  fly  away,  but  fome  muft  keep 
Their  Seats  within  ^  elfe  'twould  be  Death,  riot  Sleev', 

For 

N  0  T  H  S, 


And  flies  th'  Oppreflburs  to  re- 
lieve th'  opprefs'd. 

Sleep  loves  the  Cottage,  and  from 
Court  abilains  ; 

It  ftills  the  Seaman,  tho'  the 
Storm  be  high  ; 

Frees  the  griev'd  Captive  in  his 
clofeit  Chains, 

Stops  Want's  loud  Mouth,  and 
blinds  the  treach'rous  Spy. 

907.  In  few.  Sec.']  THefe  4. 
V.  we  have  had  already  in  this 
Book,  V.  180.  See  there  the  Notes 
upon  them. 

916.  When  the,  Sec.']  Firft 
in  thefe  :6.  v.  he  teaches,  that 
Sleep  is  caus'd  in  us,  when  by 
reafon  of  the  Power  of  the  Soul's 
being  impair'd  and  weaken'd,  the 
Members  of  the  Body  are,  in  a 
manner,  loofen'd  and  diflolv'd. 
Our  Senfes,  fays  he,  are  lock'd 
up,  and  hinder'd  by  Sleep  from 
performing  their  Funcflions  :  But 
oar  Senfes  proceed  from    the  O- 


peratiofi  of  the  Soul:  Therefore 
It  necelTarily  follows,  that  when 
the  Animal  is  aUeep,  his  Soul 
muft  partly  be  gone  out  of  Kim, 
partly  be  retir'd  into  the  inmoft 
KecelTes  of  the  Body,  and  partly 
be  difpers'd  through  the  Meni- 
bers.  But  he  will  not  allow,  that, 
when  the  Animal  fleeps,  the  Soul 
is  intirely  retreated  from  the  Bo- 
dy ;  for  unlefs  fome  Part  of  it 
remain'd  alive,  neither  the  Ani- 
mal, nor  his  Senfes  could  awake, 
or  revive  again  after  his  Sleep. 
This  he  illuftrates  by  an  Exam- 
ple :  For  as  Fire,  bury 'd  in  Ailies, 
is  not  wholely  extinguiih'd  ;  fo 
neither  is  the  whole  Soul  extinct 
in  a  lieeping  Animal. 

piS.  Clofely  lurks  within,3 
Arillotle  almoft  to  the  iame  pur- 
pofe  in  his  Book  de  Somn.  where 
he  fays.  That  Sleep  is  a  Coition 
of  Hear,  in  the  inmoft  Parts  of 
the  Body,  and  a  natural  Com- 
prsflicn  of  it,  by  the  Circumfu- 
D  d  d  fion. 
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For  then  no  fubtile  Atoms  of  the  MtN©; 
No  litde  Subftance  would  be  left  behind ; 
930  As  Spa^k^  in  Aflies,  which  might  well  compofe 
The  Sense  reftor'd,  as  Flames  arifefrom  thofe. 

But  now  I'll  fing  what 'tis  that  breaks  the  Soul^ 
What  fpreads  enfeebling  Rest  o*er  all  the  Whole  ; 
And  why  the  Bodies  lie  diffolv'd  in  Eafe  : 
935  Great  Things  1     You  carefully  attend  to  thefe. 

Firft  then,  The  Surfaces  of  Things  muft  bear 
The  conftant  Impulfe  of  the  neighboring  Air, 
Still  vext,  ftill  troubled  with  external  Blows, 
And  therefore  Shells,  or  Rinds,  or  Films  enclofe, 
940  Or  Skin,  or  Hair,  on  ev'ry  Body  grows : 

Befides,  our  Breath  when  drawn,  in  that  (hort  Stay,  7 
Graces  off  fome  inward  Parts,  and  bears  away,  >> 

In  its  Return  again,  its  conquer'd  Prey.  3 

Since 
NOTES. 
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iion  of  its  Contrary,  Cold  t  be- 
caufe  the  Humidity  of  the  Exha- 
lation repels  and  drives  the  Heat 
into  the  interiour  Region  of  the 
Body. 

932.  Butnow5&c.3  In  thefe  4, 
V.  he  fays,  That  he  will  now  tell 
what  caufes  this  Change  and  Al- 
teration in  the  Soul :  How  'tis 
poflible  that  fhe  can  be  divided 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  eject- 
ed partly  out  of  the  Body,  as  to 
retire  partly  into  the  inmoft 
Parts  of  it,  and  as  to  be  partly 
difpers'd  through  the  Members, 
and  to  languifli  and  become  dull 
and  ftupify'd,  together  with  the 
whole  Body. 

93^.  Firft  then,  &c.]  In  thefe 
23.  V.  he  explains  the  Caufes  of 
the  Bodie's  growing  weary,  and 
falling  into  llumber.  He  begins 
by  the  Air,  as  well  that  which 
externally  ftrikes  the  Body  on  all 
fides,  as  that  which  is  drawn  in, 
and  breath'd  by  Animals  in  their 
Refpiration.  For  the  firft  muft 
neceflarily  very  often  ftrike  the 
outmoft  Parts  of  Bodies,  which 
it  always  furrounds  :  and  the 
Air,  that  is  infpir'd  or  drawn  in- 
to the  Body,  muft  likewife  ftrike 
«hg  interiour  Parts  of  it ;  I^ow 


thefe  twofold  Strokes  are  the 
CaufCjthat  difturbs  the  Sites  and 
Order  of  the  Atoms,  and  of  the 
enfuing  Weaknefs  of  the  whole 
Body  and  Soul :  For  part  of  the 
Soul  is  forc'd  out  of  the  Body  ; 
Part  of  it  retreats  inwardly,  and 
Part  of  it  is  difpers'd  through  the 
Limbs;  fo  that  its  Parts  being 
thus  disjoined  and  difunited,  it 
can  no  longer  perform  its  due 
Functions !  And  therefore,  the 
Motions  of  Senfe  being  chang'd, 
theSenfe  too  goes  away.  And 
thus  what  was  the  Bodies  Prop 
and  Support  being  abfent,  the 
Body  muft  necclTarily  grow 
weak  and  fall. 

939.  And  therefore,&c.]]  That 
is,  that  Things  may  be  fafc 
and  the  better  protetfl-ed  from  the 
Injuries  of  the  Air;  they  are  co- 
ver'd  with  Skins,  Barks,  Sec. 
Cicero,  lib.  2.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
purfues  this  yet  farther  :  Ani- 
mantium,  fays  he,  alix  coriis  te- 
(Blx  funt,  ali^  villis  veftit^,  ali» 
fpinis  hirfuta: ;  pluma  alias,  alias 
fquama  videmus  obducftas,  8cc. 
Some  Animals  are  cover'd  with 
Hides,  fome  cloath'd  with  Hair, 
and  fome  are  horrid  with  Bri- 
ftles  J  We  fee  others  wrapt  up  in 
fea- 
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Since  then  our  Limbs  receive,  and  /lace  they  bear 

945  Thefe  Strokes  within,  wi"thouc,  and  cv  ry  where ; 
Since  fome  creep  thro'  the  Pores,  and  ftrive  to  breed 
Confufion  there,  and  difunite  the  Seed  j 
The  Bodies  Strength  muft  fail,  byjuft  Degrees, 
Its  Vigour  Vv^eaken'd  by  enfeebling  Ease  : 

950  Some  Souls  they  drive  away,   and  fome  they  prefs, 
Drive  deeper  in,  and  (hut  in  clofe  Recefs  : 
Some  Parts,  fpread  oer  the  LiMBS,nomore  combine,7 
Nor  with  the  reft  in  friendly  Motion  join  :  > 

For  Nature  ftops  the  Paflages  between.  3 

955  Now  fince  the  Atoms  diff  rent  Ways  are  toft, 
And  lo{e  their  ufual  Courfe,  their  Sense  is  loft : 
And  when  that  Prop  is  gone,  the  Lids  muft  fall. 
The  Limbs  grow  dull,  and  Weaknefs  fpread  o'er  all. 
Thus  after  Meals  we  fleep,  becaufe  the  Food, 

960  Spread  thro*  the  Veins,  and  mingled  with  the  Blood, 

Does 
T  E  S. 

dy,  affecls  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  the  two  forts  of  Air,  men- 
tion'd    in    the  foregoing  Argu- 
ment :  Nay,  the  Strokes  it  gives 
are  the  greater,  becaufe  its  Body 
is  more  firm  and  folid  than  that 
of  Air.     And  we  fleep  the  foun- 
der    after     Labour  ;     becaufe, 
more  Atoms  being  agitated  and 
put  into  Motion  by  the  hard  La- 
bour of  the  weary'd  Body,  they 
mutually  difturb    and    difordet- 
one  another  :  And  thence  it  pro- 
ceeds, that  the  Soul  retires  far- 
ther into  the  interiour    Parts ; 
that  a  greater  Part  of  it  is  thrown 
out ;  and  that  the  Particles  of  the 
Soul  that  remain  within,  are  the 
more  feparated,  and  the  farther 
disjoin'd   from  one  another.  Ari- 
ftocle,  lib,  de  Somn.  Sc  expergef. 
fays  to  the  fame  purpoie,"  That 
the  humid  Vapours  of  Meat  and 
Drink  afcend,  and  are  borne  up- 
wards :  that  when  they  are  mounts 
ed  as  high   as  they  can  go,  they 
then,  becaufe  they  are  heavy  and 
corporeal,  fall  down  again  ;  and 
drag  along  with  them,  and  de- 
trude into  the  interiour  Parrs. 
the  native  vital   Heat,  which  of 
its  own  accord  is  borne  upwards  ; 
by    which  means    Sleep  is  pro- 

'    p  d  d  3  duc;4  " 


N  O 

Feathers,  others  in  Scales,  others 
in  Shells,  &c.  Thus  Pliny,  lib. 
7.  in  Prooem.  Ante  omnia  unum 
ianimantium  cuncftorum  alienis 
Velatopibus;  Cieteris  vero  te- 
gumenta  tribuit,  teftas,  cortices, 
coria,  ipinas,  villos,  fetas,  pilos, 
plumam,  pennas,  fquamas,  vei- 
lera,  &c. 

95 1. Drive  deeper  in,6(rc.]  Thus 
Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ult.  fays, 
Somnum  effe  Animi  in  CeCe  me-  j 
dium  receffum.  I 

957.  The  Lids,  Scc.l  Milton, 
in  Paradife  loft  : 

The  timely  Dew  of  Sleep, 

Now  falling,     with  foft  flum- 

brour  Weight  inclines 
My  Eye-lids 

And  again. 

Then  gentle  Sleep  with  foft  Op- 

preffion  iiez'd 
My  drowzed  Senfe. — . 

959.  Thus  after,  &:c.]  In  thefe 
ii.v.  the  Poet  gives  a  Reafon, 
why  we  are  rnoft  inclin'd  to 
Sleep,  and  fleep  moft  foundly  af- 
ter Eating  or  Labour.  Becaufe, 
fays  he,  the  Aliment,  as  it  di- 
l^ribiites  it  felf  through  the  Bo- 
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duc'd  :  And  therefore  afcerMeat 
Sleep  is  generally  the  moll  pro- 
found. Likewife  after  Labour  *, 
becaufc  Labour  dilTolves,  and  in 
a  manner  corrupts  the  Body.  But 
rhat  which  wears  off  from  a  wa- 
iting Body,  is  as  Meat  undige- 
ired.  Thus  Ariftotle  :  But  our 
Pbyiicians  give  us  another  K,ea- 
fon  :  They  tell  us,  that  we  are 
difpos'd  to  fieep  after  we  have 
eaten  ;  becaufe  the  Ventricle  be- 
ing then  full,  the  Blood  has  not 
fo  free  and  open  a  Pail'age  down 
the  Aorta,  which,  iince  it  lies 
behind  the  Stomach,  ^Tiuft  there- 
fore be  cqmpTefs'd  by  it,  when  it 
is  fiji'd  and  turgid  with  Ali- 
n\cnts :  Thus  this  Repletion  of 
the  Ventricle  hinders  the  Blood 
from  defcending  in  the  fame 
Qjiantity,  as  it  did  before,  when 
the  Stomach  was  empty:  Nay, 
on  the  contrary,  it  forces  it  to 
afcend  in  greater  plenty  toward 
the  Head,  ^vhich  for  this  Rea- 
ibn,  feems  more  ftuif'd  after  a 
plentiful  Meal  than  it  was  be- 
fore, and  the  Face  too  grows  red- 
der and  hotter,  as  do  likewife 
ihc  Hands  :  And  this  any  Man 
may  difcernby  Experience  in  his 
own  Perfon  :  Now  the  Blood 
thusrufliing  to  the  Head,  com- 
prelTes  the  Glands  of  the  Brain, 
and  hinders  the  free  Separation 
of  the  animal  Spirits  by  them  : 
To  this  we  may  add  the  mixture 
of  the  thick  Chyle  with  the 
Blood  :  which-mixture  intricates 
the  volatile  Parts  of  it,  that  o- 
therwifc  would  be  fecern'd  by  the 
Glands  of  the  Brains.  We  are 
inclin'd  to  Sleep  after  hard  La- 
bour, Walking,  and  the  like, 
for  this  Reafon,  Thereis  a  cer- 
tain Quantity  of  Spirits  necelTary 
for  every  muicular  Motion  :  now 
all  Motion  difiipates  the  Spirits, 
and  confequently  the  more  vio- 
jent  the  Motion  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  Diffipation  ;  and  this 
Diffipation  muit  of  Neceffity  pro- 
duce a  Relaxation  of  the  Parts 
and  Members  of  the  Body  :  A- 
mong  the  reft,  of  the  Brain, 
■^A'bich  thsHj  accordirig  to  iomc^ 


fubfides,  and  thus  hinders  ani- 
mal Secretion.  For  the  fame 
Reafon  too  we  are  fleepy  afteir 
having  been  long  awake ;  as  al- 
fo,  becaufe  the  Brain  being  re- 
iax'd  for  want  of  Spir-its,  which, 
keeping  the  Fibres  turgid,  are 
the  Caufe  of  all  the  Stiffnefs  and 
Straitnefs  of  the  Body,  the  dull 
and  heavy  Serum  inundates  in 
the  Brain. 
Sleep  therefore  is  a  Thing  which 
the  Frailty  of  human  Nature 
makes  neceiTary  :  and  Iince  all 
our  Motions  and  Anions  de- 
pend on  Parts  that  are  fo  ealily 
djfiipated  as  the  Spirits  are,  "tis 
of  abfolute  Neceffity,  that  we 
allow  fome  time  to  recruit,  by 
llseping,  what  we  lofe  by  being 
awake.  Thus  Sleep  may  pro? 
perly  be  deiin'd,  a  certain  fc^ 
riation  of  the  external'  Senfes, 
that  is  to  fay,  a  total  CeiTation 
of  all  Senfation  and  volurftary 
Motion,  proceeding  from  a  de- 
fect of,  or  an  impaired  and  di- 
miniili'd  Motion  in,  the  animal 
Spirits,  not  from  any  Fault  in 
the  Blood,  or  in  the  Brain  :  Or 
otherwife  ;  Sleep  is  a  fufpenlion 
of  Action,  and  ap  Impotence,  in 
which  the  Soul  is,  in  a  manner, 
disjoin'd  from  the  B.ody,  at  leaft 
fo  far,  as  not  to  perceive  or  know 
any  Thing  that  palTes  in  it ;  And 
thus  the  Caufe  of  Sleep  muft  be 
the  Defed  or  Fault  of  that  Parr, 
by  which  the  Soul  is  united  to 
the  Body  ;  i.  e.  of  the  animal 
Spirits  ;  which,  by  their  Motion 
to  the  Brain,  excite  in  the  Soul 
the  Perception  of  all  ^u.ch  Things 
as  occafion'd  their  Reflux  to  the 
Brain  :  For  the  Operations  of 
the  exteriourSenfes  are  perform'd 
when  we  are  awake,  and  in  thijS 
manner  :  The  Nerves  of  the  Or- 
gans of  Senfation,  being  extended 
and  turgid  with  Spirits,  that  are 
tranfmitted  to  them  from  the 
Brain,  are  itruck  by  the  Species 
of  Things  :  then  the  Spirits 
themfelves,  by  a  certain  Relili- 
tion  towards  the  Brain,  make  an 
Impreffion  on  the  Faculty  that 
retidss  within  it :  Whence  it  fo^- 
lowsj 
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Does  only  whar  the  Air  was  wont  to  do  ; 
For  that  does  prels  the  Soul,  and  break  it  too^ 
So,  after  Labour,  or  with  Toil  opprefs'd. 
Or  Bellies  full,  we  take  the  founder  Reft  : 

965  For  then  the  Atoms  of  the  Mind  retreat 
The  farther  in,  and  take  the  deeper  Seat* 
And  more  fly  off,  more  Substance  of  the  Soul,' 
And  thofe  within  to  diftant  Spaces  roll. 
More  fcatter'd,  and  divided  o'er  the  Whole. 

970      Bat  more;  what  Studies  pieafe,whatmoft  delight. 
And  fill  Mens  Thoughts,  they   dream  them 

Night. 
The  Lawyers  plead,  make  Laws,  the  Soldi ERsfigh 
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lows,  that  unlefs  the  inter iour 
Faculty  be  mov'd,  and  perceive, 
there  can  be  no  Senfation.  This 
being  granted,  it  necelTarily  fol- 
lows, that  the  Feriation  of  the 
exteriour  SenfeSjof  which  we  were 
fpeaking,  therefore  happens,  be- 
caufe  the  Orifices  of  the  Nerves 
grow  weak  and  flag  ;  and  by  that 
means  are  fcopt  up  :  And  thus, 
the  Nerves,  being  no  longer  tur- 
gid by  the  Afflux  of  the  Spirits, 
but  rather  relax'd  ;  the  Members 
begin  to  fail,  the  Spirits  no  lon- 
ger refuit  towards  the  Brain,  nor 
can  propagate  or  carry  on  to  the 
interiour  Faculty  the  Strokes  they 
receive  from  exteriour  Objects. 
But  thefe  Things  require  a  lon- 
ger Difputation  than  this  Inter- 
pretation will  permit. 

970.  But  more,  Sec.']  Here  the 
Poet  begins  to  treat  of  Dreams, 
Now  Epicurus,  as  was  faid  be- 
fore, was  of  Opinion,  that  the 
Minds  of  ileeping  Animals  are 
ttruck  and  mov'd  by  external 
and  adventitious  ImageSjand  that 
thefe  are  the  Caufes  of  Dreams. 
And  the  Reafon,  fays  Lucretius, 
why  we  chiefly  dream  of  thofe 
Things ,  about  which  we  are 
moftiy  taken  up  and  bufy'd 
in  the  Day,  notwithftanding 
that  Images,  M  all  Kinds  are 
coniVantly  at  hand,   is,    bscaufe 


the  Paflages,  thro'  which  the  I- 
mages  had  fo  often  enter'd,  are 
not  clos'd  up,  and  therefore 
more  eafily  receive  and  admit 
the  Images,  that  belong  to  the 
Acftions,  in  which  we  have  been 
imploy'd,  than  thofe  that  apper- 
tain to  other  Things.  And  not 
only  the  Dreams  of  Men,  but  of 
other  Animals  may  be  explain'd 
in  this  manner.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
woiider'd  at,  that  fome  Dreams 
fright  us  more  than  others :  for 
they,  whofe  Images  are  compos'd 
of  rough  Seeds,  that  rudely  grate 
and  wound  the  Mind  upon  which 
they  ftrike,  muft  of  Neceliity  be 
the  moft  frightful.  .  This  is' the 
Account  Lucretius  gives  of  the 
Caufe  of  Dreams  in  general,  and 
he  enumerates  feveral  Dreams, 
that  are  moft  ufual  to  Men,  and 
afcribes  the  chief  Caufe  of  them 
to  the  various  Defires,  Imploy- 
ments,  and  Diverfions,  with 
which  they  have  been  taken  up 
and  bufy'd,  when  they  were  a- 
wake  ,  and  in  which  their 
Thoughts  were  principally  im- 
ploy'd"^. Ariftotle  fays.  That 
Dreams  are  the  Keliques  of  thofe 
Things,  which  the  Senfes,  when 
awake,  perceive  ;  and  that  fince 
the  Objeds  of  our  waking  Sen- 
fes do  not  immediately  vaniili^ 
as  Toon  as  the  Senfes  ceafc  to  be 
affected 
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The  Merchakts  dream  of  Storms,   they  hear  them 

And    often  fhipwrack'd,  leap,  or  fwim  to  Shore  :  (roar, 
oT.  I  think  of  Natures  Pow'rs,  my  Mind  purfues 
^^^'  Her  Works  ;  and,  ev  n  in  Sleep,  invokes  a  Muse  : 

And  other  Studies  too,  which  entertain 

Mens  waking  Thoughts,  they  dream  them  o  er  again.  ^ 

1ST  o  T  £  5. 


affeaed  with  them,   but  remain 
fome  imall  time,   and  at  le^t 
leave  behind  them  a  ftrong  Im- 
preffion  on  our  Thoughts,   it  is 
Nothing  ftrange,  that  tlie  Images 
of  thofe  Things,    which,    when 
we  were  awake,   we  "tner  did, 
or    fpoke    of,      or  thought  of, 
SoulS  offer    themfelves    to  us 
Xnweareaaeep:    Macrobius, 
in  Somn,  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  enu- 
iSerates     five    feveial  .^rts    of 
Dreams,  which  the  Antients  had 
obferv'd,  and    diftinguilli'd    by 
as  many  feveral   Names.    The 
Greeks  call'd  them,  oveip(^,  oe^.. 
Fct,  x?^h^'^^'^l^°^'  c^u-^nor,    and 
(pdvlcnaficn*  The  Latins,  Somni- 
im,Vifio,  Oraculum,  Infomni- 
iim,    and    Vifus,    which  laft  is 
the  Word   Cicero    always    ufes 
when    he    has    occafion    to  ex- 
prefs  the  (pclv%crinci  of  the  Greeks. 
ft  would  be  too  tedious  to  give 
an  account  of  each  of  them,  and 
of  the  fuperftitious  Credulity  of 
the  Antients  concerning  Dreams  : 
We  therefore  refer  the  Reader  to 
Macrobius  in    the  Place  above- 
cited,  where  he  will  abundantly 
find  wherewith  to  fatisfy  his  Cu- 
riofity.    Chaucer,    in  his  Tale 
of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  gives 
us  a  phyfical  Reafon  of  Dreams  : 
We  will  be  oblig'd  to  Dryden  for 
his  Thoughts,  which,  as  he  has 
tranflated    them    into   modern 
Words,  are  as  follows, 


When  Choler   overflows,   then 

Dreams  are  bred 
Of  Flames,  and  all  the  Families 

of  Red  :  ,         n.    • 

Red  Dragons,  and  red  Beafts  m 

Sleep  we  view  ; 
For  Humours  are  diftinguifli  d 

by  their  Hue. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  War, 

and  warlike  Things, 
And  Wafps,  and  Hornets  with 

their  double  Stings. 
Choler  aduft  congeals  our  Blood 

with  Fear  j 
Then  black  Bulls  tofs  us,   and 

black  Devils  tear. 
In  fanguine   airy  Dreams  alotc 

we  bound  : 
With  Rheums  opprefs'd,  we  hnlc 

in  River sdrown'd: 
The  dominating  Humour  makes 
the  Dream. 


-All  Dreams 


Are  from  Repletion  and  Com- 
plexion bred, 

From  riling  Fumes  of  indigefted 
Food, 

And  noxious  Humours  th^t  Jn- 
fedl  the  Blood  : 


And  the  fame  Authour,  in  ano- 
ther Part  of  the  fame  Poem, 
fums  up  the  whole  Affair  of 
Dreams  in  a  few  Lines,  which 
are  likewife  thus  render'd  by 
Dryden  : 

Dreams  are  but  Tnterludes,which 

Fanfy  makes  ; 
When    Monarch  Reafon  lleeps, 

this  Mimick  wakes  -, 
Compounds    a  Medley    of  dil- 

iointed  Things, 
A  Court  of  Coblers,  and  a  Mob 

of  Kings.  - 

Light  Fumes  are  merry  j    grol- 

fer  Fumes  are  fad  ; 
Both  are  the  reafonable  Soul  run 

A^^-niny  monflrous  Things  in 

Dreams  we  fee. 
That  never  were,'  nor  are,    nor 
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Thus  they,  who  with  continu  d  Sport  and  Play> 
Make  the  dull  troublefome  Time  haft  away, 
TheObjeds,  tho' removed,  yet  leave  behind  ^ 

Some  fecret  Trads,  and  Paflage  thro'  the  Mind,        ^ 
And  fit  for  Images  of  the  fame  Kind :  3 

Before  their  waking  Eyes  thofe  Sports  appear  ;  y 

They  fee  the  Wantons  dance,  and  feem  to  hear         > 
The  fpeaking  Strings  breathe  forth  the  fofteft  Air.       ^ 
The  fame  Companions  ftill,  the  fame  Delight, 
And  the  fame  painted  Scenes  ftill  pleafe  the  Sight : 
So  ftrong  is  Use,  fuch  Custom's  Pow*r  confefs'd  j 
And  not  in  thoughtful  Man  alone,  but  Beaft  : 

For  often  fleeping  Racers  pant  and  fweat. 
Breathe  fhort,  as  if  they  ran  their  fecond  Heat  ^ 
As  if,  the  Barrier  down,  with  eager  Pace 
They  ftretch'd,  and  were  contending  for  the  Race  : 

And  often  Hounds,  when  Sleep  has  clos'd  their  Eyes, 
Will  tofs,  and  tumble,  and  attempt  to  rife  : 
They  open  often,  often  fnuff  the  Air, 
As  it  they  prefs'd  the  Footfteps  of  the  Deer  ; 
And,  fometimes  wak'd,  purfue  their  fanfy'd  Prey, 
1 000  The  fanfy'd  Deer,  that  feems  to  run  away. 
Till  quite  awak'd,  the  followed  Shapes  decay. 

And  fofter  Curs,  that  lie,  and  fleep  at  home. 
Will  often  roufe,  and  walk  about  the  Room, 
And  bark,  as  if  they  faw  fome  Strangers  come. 
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Sometimes  we  but  rehearle  a 

fo  rmer  Play  : 
The  Night  reftores  our  Ani- 
ons done  by  Day, 
As  Hounds  in  Sleep  will  open 

for  their  Prey. 
Sometimes  forgotten  things,  long 

caft  behind, 
Rufli  forward  to  the  Brain,   and 

come  to  Mind : 
The    Nurfes     Legends    are  for 

Truths  receiv'd, 
And  the  Man  dreams,    but  what 

the  Boy  believ'd  : 
In  Ihort,  the  Farce  of  Dreams  is 

of  a  Piece ; 
Chimera's  all,  and  more  abfurd, 

or  lefs. 


979;  Thus  they,  &c.]  The 
Meaning  is,  that  they  who  go  to 
fee  Plays  for  feme  Days  together, 
are  apt  to  dream  of  them  at 
Night,and  in  their  Dreams  fanfy 
they  fee  the  Acrours,  hear  themi 
repeating  their  Parts,  and  the 
Muiick  playing-,  as  alfo  that 
they  fee  the  Audience  and  the 
Decorations  of  the  Stage.  This 
is  the  Senfe  of  Lucretius,  which  I 
the  rather  take  Notice  of,  be- 
caufe  the  Words, Sport  and  Play, 
in  the  firft  Line  of  this  Para* 
graph,  exprefsbutill  theCome-* 
dies  and  Tragedies,  of  which  the 
Post  is  fpeaking. 

1005.  IBut 
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But  now  from  Images,  whofe  Forms  ccmprife 
Rough  Principles,  the  frightful  Dreams  arife  : 
Thus  Birds  will  ftart,andfeek  the  Woods  by  Night,7 
Whene'er  the  fanfy'd  Hawk  appears  in  Sight: ;         'C 
Whene  er  they  fee  his  Wing,  or  hear  him  fight,        3 

But  Seeds,  that  raife  heroick  Thoughts  in  Men, 
Ev  n  fuch  are  often  rais'd  in  Dreams  ;  for  then 
They  fight,  are  taken  Captive,  and  rebel  ; 
They  fliout,  and  groan,  as  if  the  Vi«5lor  fell  • 
Some  ftrive,  fome  weep,  fome  figh;  and,  oft  afraid, 
10 1 5  Purfu'd,  or  torn  by  Beafts,   cry  out  for  Aid : ; 
Some  talk  of  State-Affairs,  and  fome  betray 
The  Pioi's  their  treach'rous  Minds  had  form'd  by  Day  i 
Some  fly  from  foilovdng  Death  5  and  others,  thrown 
From  lofty  Pinnacles,  fink  headlong  down : 
1020  But  waking,  tho'  they  knowthemfelyes  abused. 
Yet  are  their  PowVs,  their  Spirits  fo  confus'd^  "  ' 

;;;  V'p'VrThey 
N  o  r  E  s. 


1005.  But  now,  dec."]  Here 
the  Poet  begins  to  treat  of  fright- 
ful Dreams,  and  tejlches  •,  That 
they  are  caus'd  by  Images,  that 
flow  from  Things,  which  are 
composed  of  rough  Seeds. 

1007.  Thus  Birds,  &c.]  The 
Words  of  the  Text  are. 

At  yari^e  Fugiunt  volucres,  pen- 
nisque  repente 

SoIIicitant  Divum  nodurno  tem- 
pore lucos.  Sec. 

In  which  we  may  obferve  a  Scoff 
even  worthy  of  Lucretius  :  Lu- 
cus  a  Grove,  is  thus  dcicrib'd  by 
the  Scholiaft  upon  Homer  ^ 
-zETot?  •T07r(^     ovvSi.vSp<^      V^O.'f> 

Every  Place  planted  with  Trees, 
having  Water,  and  confecrated 
to  the  Gods.  Now  Lucretius 
impioufly  infinuates,  That  the 
Gods  cannot  protecft  their  In- 
mate Birds  from  the  Image  of  a 
Hawk, 

1 01 2.  They  fight,&c.]  Dreams 
of  this  Nature,  which  are  of  the 
Sort  theAntients  call'd  infora- 


nia,   are  elegantly  defcrib'd  by 
Petronius,  in  thefe  Verfes  .* 

Somnia  qu^e  mehtes  ludunt,  vo- 

Htantibus  umbris, 
Non  delubra    Deiim,    nee  ab  x- 

there  numina  mictunt, 
Sed    fibi    quifque    facit.      Narrl 

quum  proftrata  fopore 
Urget  membra  quies,     &  mens 

finepondere  ludit, 
Qiiicquid  luce   fuit,    tenebris  a- 

git  :  oppida  bello 
Qui  quatit,  8c  flammis  miferan- 

das  r^vit  in  urbes. 
Tela  videt,    verfasque  acies,   5^ 

funeraregum, 
Atque    exundan.tes  perfufo  fan- 

guine  cafnpos,  dec. 

To  which  T  add  thefe  two  excel- 
lent Verfes  of  the  Authour  of 
the  Difpenfary,  in  a  Defcription 
of  Night  •, 

The  ilumb'ring  Chiefs  of  pain- 
ted Triumphs  dream, 
While  Groves  and  Screams  are 


the  fofc  Virgin's  Theme. 


1025.  The" 
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They  lie  half- dead  in  deep  Amaze,  remain 
Thoughciefs,  and  fcarce  recover  Senfe  again.' 
Others,  when  thirfty,  fanfy  purling  Streams  ; 
1 025  Sic  down,  and  quajffthe  River  off  in  Dreams.        (full, 
[The  Youth,  by  Morpuez's  chain'd,  with Veffels 
Dreaming  he's  near  fome  Sink,  or  lazy  Pool, 


NOTES, 


J 026.  1027.  The  Youth,  &:c.] 
Thefe  4.V.  are  omitted  by  Creech. 

Morpheus,  &c.]  He  was,  accor- 
i3ing  to  Ibme,  the  Son,  according 
to  others,  the  Servant  of  Somnusj 
the  God  of  Sleep,  and  Father  of 
Dreams.  Morpheus  was  fo  calFd, 
becaufe  his  Province  was  to  imi- 
tate, Tctr  /^sptpo,?,  the  Looks  and 
Forms  of  Men.  He  is  defcrib'd 
by  Ovid.  Metam.  n.  v.  3,^4. 
where,  fpeaking  of  Somnus  the 
God  of  Sleep,  he  fays,  that 

Excitat  artificem,  fimulatorem- 

que  figuric 
Morphea.     Non  iilo  julTus  fo- 

lertior  alter 
Exprimit  inceiTus,    vultumque, 

modumque  loquendi  : 
Adjicit  &  veftes,    Sc  confuetilTi- 

ma  cuique 
Verba  :    fed  hie  folos  homines 

imitatur . 


Thus  render'd  by  Dryden  : 

Somnus,  the  drowzy  God, 


Excited  Morpheus  from  the  flee 
py  Crov/d  : 

Morpheus,  of  all  his  numerous 
Train,  exprefs'd 

The  Shape  of  Man,  and  imitated 
belt: 

The  Walk,  the  Words,  the  Ge- 

•   ftures  could  fupply. 

The  Habit  mimick,  and  the 
Mien  bely  : 

Plays  well,  but  all  his  Atftion  is 
confin'd, 

Extending  not  beyond  our  hu- 
man Kind. 

But  Mr  Rowe,    in  his  Ulyfles, 
extends  his    Pov/er    much  far- 


ther, nay,  ev'n  makes  him  a 
God,  but,  I  think,  without  Au- 
t)iority  :  However,  the  PafTage 
is  well  worth  the  tranfcribing : 

Still,  when  the  golden  Sun  with- 
draws his  Beams, 
And  drowzy   Nighc  invades  the 

weary  World  ; 
Forth  flies  the  God  of  Dreams, 

fantaflrick  Morpheus  • 
Ten    thoufand  mimick  Fanfles 

fleet  around  him, 
Subtile  as   Air,    and  various  in 

their  Natures  : 
Each  has  ten  thoufand  thoufand 

diff'rent  Forms, 
In  which  they  dance,  confus'djbe- 

fore  the  Sleeper ; 
While  the  vain  God  laughs  to 

behold  what  Pain 
Imaginary  Evils  give  Mankind* 


This  Morpheus  had  two  Bro- 
thers, or  Fellow-Servants,  Pho- 
betor  or  Icelos,  and  Phantafus  :r 
who  likewife  had  their  peculiar 
Offices  allotted  them  :  This  too 
we  learn  from  Ovid,  in  the  place 
above-cited  -,  I  omit  the  Origi- 
nal, and  will  give  it  only  as  trans- 
lated by  Dryden  : 

Another  Birds,  and  Beafts,  and 

Dragons  apes, 
And  dreadful  Images,  and  Mon- 

flrer-Shapes  : 
This  Demon,  Icelos,  in  Heav'ns 

high  Hall, 
The  Gods    have  nam'd ,     but 

Men  Phobetor  call  : 
A  third  is  Phantafus,    whofe  A- 

<ftions  roul 
On    meaner    Thoughts ,      and 

Things  devoid  of  Soul : 

E  e  e  Earth, 
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A  briny  Flood  difcharges  from  his  VeinsJ 

And  the  rich  Asiak  Quilr,  and  Bedding;  ftains.] 


And 


Earth, •Fruits,   an4  Flowers  he 

reprefents  jn  Dreams, 
And  lohd  Rocks  unmov'd,   and 

running  Streams. 

According  to  this  Diftincftion  of 
their  feveral  Offices,  this  laft, 
Phantafus,  would,  if  tli?  Tran- 
flatour  of  thefe  Verfes  had 
thought  fit,  have  been  more 
proper  to  reprefent  his  Sink,  or 
lazy  Pool. 

1027.  Sink,  or  lazy  Pool,]  La- 
tum ac  dolia  curta.  For  it  was 
the  Cuftoni  at  Rome,  to  fet 
Tubs,  or  earthen  Pots,  in  the 
Corners  of  the  Streets-,  for  the 
Paffengers  to  make  Water  in. 
This  we  learn  from  C.  Titius, 
wholiv^d  in  the  fame  Age  with 
Lucilius,  and  who,  in  an  Orati- 
on he  made  inBehalf  of  the  Fan- 
nian  Law,  has  this  Paflage,  as 
we  find  it  cited  by  Macrobius, 
Saturnal.  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  Inde 
ad-comitium  vadunt,  ut  litem 
fuam  faciant :  dum  eunt,  nulla 
eft  in  angiporto  amphora,  quam 
non  impleant,  quippe  qui  veficam 
plenam  vini  habeant.  Faber  fays 
pofitively,  that  thefe  VelTels 
were  not  of  Wood,  but  of  Earth, 
and  made,  by  the  Potters  :  yet 
Dolium,  I  think,^  always  iigni- 
fies  a  wooden  Veilel. 

1029.  The  rich  Afian  Qiiilt,] 
Babylonica  magnifico  fplendore : 
Babylon  was  a  City  of  Afia,  and 
ihe  Making  of  Hangings,  Car- 
pets, &c.  with  Figures,  and  of 
divers  Colours,  was  firft  invent- 
ed there,  and  from  thence  they 
were  call'd  Babylonica,  Piin. 
lib.  8.  cap.  48.  Colores  diverfos 
pi(ftur«  intertexereBabylon  max- 
ime  celebravit,  &  nomen  impo- 
fuic.  See  above,  v.  25.  Plautus 
in  Sticho. 

Turn  Babylonica   periftromata 
confutaquc  tapeiia 


Advexit  minimum  boftge  rei* 
And  in  Pfeud.  he  calls  them. 


Alexandria  belluata  conchyliata 
periftromata. 

Martial,  lib.  8.  Epig.  58. 

Non  ego  pr«tulerim  Babylonica 

pi(fia  fuperbe 
Texta  Semiramid  quje  varian* 
tur  acu. 

For  Semiramis  reign'd  at  Baby- 
lon. And  Cowley,  David.  3, 

The  Room  with  golden  Tap'ftry 
glitter'd  bright  j 

At  once  to  pleafe,  and  to  con- 
found the  Sight. 

Th'  excellent  Work  of  Baby- 
lonian Hands. 

But  purple  Coverlets  or  Coun- 
terpoints feem  to  have  been  an- 
tiently  moft  in  ufe,  efpecially 
among  great  Perfons  :  Homer. 
II.  p. 

ETcrev  jT'  cV  )t^{c^/^o7o•J  toI'TTWI  tS 

And  Virgil,  Georg.  2.  v.  50^. 

— — Et  Sarrano  indormi- 
at  oftro. 

That  is,  Tyrian  Purple.  Thus 
too  Stat.  Thebaid.  i. 


roque  fonantes 
Emunire  toros.  - 


Pars  oftro  tenues,  au- 


And  Plato,  the  Comedian,  in  A- 
then.  2.  fays,  they  lie,  h/v  y,/nouf 

1030.  And 
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logo     And  thofe,  whofe  Blood  boils  high,  whom  vig'rous 
Has  fiird  with  Seed,  and  fir'd  with  luftful  Rage,(AGE 
If  pleafing  Dreams  prefent  a  beauteous  Face, 
How  hot  his  Blood,  how  eager  to  embrace  ! 
Nay  oft,  as  in  the  Fury  of  the  Joy, 
J1035  The  flowing  Seed  pollutes  the  am  rous  Boy, 
[Then  firft  our  Seed  begins  its  bufy  Rage, 
When  Strength  confirms  our  Limbs  with  rip ning  Age: 
For  other  Matters  other  Things  do  move; 
But  HUMAN  Seed,  the  Objed:  which  we  love: 
1 040  This,  when  prepared,  at  firft  does  bear  frefh  Grace 
From  ev'ry  Limb,  as  it  the  Whole  does  trace, 

To 
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1050.  And  thofe,  &c.]  Some 
accule  Lucretius  of  Immodefty 
in  this  PalTagej  but  I,  fays 
Creedi,  difcover  a  great  deal  of 
Art.  For  he  would  never  have 
treated  of  Dreams  of  this  Na- 
ture, unlefs  the  Explication  of 
them  had  been  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary,  in  order  to  the  natural 
Introdudion,  and  Connexion  of 
the  fubfequent  Dilputation  of 
I/uft  and  of  Love. 

1034,  As  in  the  Fury  of  the 
Joy,]  Quail  tranfa(fiis  omnibus 
rebus,  fays  Lucretius :  that  is, 
-r  'A(ppoSi%v  T£Ai(7*v']sr,  as  I,  fays 
Faber,  know  an  excellent  Au- 
thour,  who  is  very  Skilful  in 
thefe  Matters,  expreffes  himfelf. 
But  Theocritus  exprefTes  it  other- 
wife, 

'Eir^X.^i]  Tx  yuaVis-*.  Idyl,  2, 

103^.  Then  firft,  &c.]  Here 
Creech  has  omitted  fourteen 
"Vcrfes  of  his  Authou.r,  which 
i^efc  fifteen  fupply.  In  them  the 
Poet  gives  us  a  lively  Image  of 
all  n^anner  of  Concupifcence,  and 
explains  the  whole  Affair  of  luft- 
ful Love,  as  well  in  regard  to  the 
Mind,  as  to  the  Body.  Beautiful 
Images,  fays  he,  move  the  Mind  : 
The  Mind  brings  the  Seed  from  all 
the  Members  of  the  Body  into  the 
Gepiuls  J  'Ahich  Parts  fweil  to 


an  Eretftion,  and  after  that  the 
Action  is  confummated. 

1039.  The  Objed    which  we 
love  :]  Lucretius  fays. 

Ex  homine  humanum  femen  ciet 
una  hominis  vis  : 

Creech  interprets  the  laft  Words, 
una  hominis  vis,  to  mean,  either 
the  Image  of  a  beautiful  Body 
moving  the  Mind,  or  the  Mind 
it  felf  bringing  the  Seed  from  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Body, 

1040.  This,  when  prepar'dj&Cp] 
Lucretius; 

Quod  fimulatque  fuis  ejeclum  fe- 

dibus  exit. 
Per  membra,-  atque  artus  decedit 

corpore  toto 
In  loca,  dec. 

Upon  which  Faber  obferves , 
That  the  Word  toto  is  not  us'd 
without  Reafon,  but  Means,  an 
in  tire  Body,  that  has  not  loft  any 
of  its  Members :  for  it  often 
happens,  that  mutilated  Parents 
get  mutilated  Children  :  which 
is  confirmed  by  many  indifpu  ta- 
ble Examples :  Therefore  the 
Seed  comes  from  ail  the  Mem- 
bers :  'Tis  certain  too,  that  Ter- 
tullian  was  of  the  fame  Opinion, 
when  he  faid,  that  in  the  Fury  of 
the  Acft,  when  the  Seed  is  ejecfted, 
fomething  feems  to  go  out  even 
£  e  e  2  frQn> 
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To  certain  Fibres,  ftill  it  does  obtain 
About  the  procreative  Parts  to  reign  : 
Enrag*d  the  Region  fwells ;  a  Will  does  breed, 

1045  Where  Lust  direcfbs,  there  to  projedt  the  Seed  : 
The  Mind  provokes  the  turgid  Nerves  to  move 
Tow'rds  that  dear  IdoJ,  whence  flie  drank  her-Love : 
For  naoftly  all  receive  the  Wound  ^^^ndtherei  (bear,7 
The  Blood  beats  high,   from  whence  our  Smart  weC 

1050  And  rofy  Streaias  gufh  on  the  chariiiing,Foe,ifnean]^ 

Love 
^iO  TBS. 

Which  I  thus  interpret.  Thofe 
Parts  being  enrag'd  by  the  Seed, 
fweli  ;  and  thence  arii'es  a  Defire 
of  ejecting  the  Seed  on  that 
Part,  to  which  the  raging  Luft 
is  Arriving  to  attain;  and  the 
Mind  tends  to  that  Body,  from 
which  ilie  receiv'd  her  Wound  pf 
Love.  Namque  omnes,  dec.  For 
all  Men,  for  the  moft  part,  fail 
upon  their  Wound,  and  the 
Blood  gullies  with  violence  to- 
wards the  Part,  from  whence 
we  are  wounded  •,  and  if  the 
Murderer  be  near  us,  the  red  Li- 
quor will  fpout  upon  him.  What 
follows  makes  the  Connexion  ap*- 
pear  yet  more  plain  : 


ffom  the  very  Soul.  Denique, 
ut  adhuc  verecundia  magis  pe- 
riciiter  quam  probatione,  in  illo 
ipfo  ultimo  voluptatis  asftu,  quo 
genitale  virus  expellitur,  nonne 
aliquid  de  animd  quoque  fenti- 
mus  exire,  Tertull.  de  anima. 
AH  this  is  true,  fays  Creecji.;  but 
Lucretius  meant  fomethihg  elfe, 
which  others  may  better  conjec- 
ture than  I  exprefs. 

1048.  For  moftly,&c.]  This 
and  the  two  following  "Verfes  run 
thus  in  theOriginal : 

Namque  omnes  plerumv^ue  ca- 
dunt  in  Yulnus,  &  illam 

Eniicat  in  partem  fanguis,  unde 
icimur  i^u  : 

Et,  fi  com  minus  eft,  hpftem  ru- 
ber occupat  humor. 


Thefe  Verfes  Lambinus,  Faber, 
Sec.  expunge :  yet  they  feem  to 
carry  a  Meaning  very  proper  to 
the  Matter  in  hand,  and  not  to 
be  unworthy  of  Lucretius.  Lam- 
binus confefTes,  that  he  could 
not  fee  any  Connexion  between 
them  and  the  foregoing  Verfes, 
and  therefore  was  for  reje(fting 
them  :  And  this  is  the  Point  I 
am  going  to  examine.  The  Ver- 
fes that  precede  them,  run  thus : 


Sic  igitur  Veneris  qui  telis  acci- 

pit  icf^iim, 
Unde  feritur,  eo  tendit.  -; 


Inritata  tument  loca  femine,  iit- 

que  voluntas 
Ejicere  id,  quo  fe  contendit  dira 

libido  ;  -. 

Idqne  petit    corpus  mens, 

'ft  faucia  amore  : 
Namque  omnes,  &c. 


That  is  to  fay,  In  like  manner, 
He  who  is  wounded  by  the  Darts 
of  Venus,    tends  to    the   Place, 
fr(?m  v.'hence  he  was  ftruck.   But 
Nardius  gives  another  Interpre- 
tation to  the  laft  of  thefe  Verfes, 
and  fays,  the  Poet  (peaks  of  a 
dead  Body,  that  bleeds  afrefli,  if 
the   Murderer  approach  it  ;    of 
which  I   the  rather  difapprove, 
becaufe  even  he  himfelfwill  not 
allow  the   FacT:  to  be  true  :  but 
that  the  Wounded  fail   upon  the 
iide  on  which  they  are  wounded, 
is  not  only  confirm'd  by  Expe- 
rience, but  a  natural  Reaibn  may 
unde  !  be  given,  why  in  all  probability 
it   cannot  :be  otherwife  :  for  aJl; 
things  bend,  and  incline  to  fall' 
^  ort 
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Love  rifes  then,    when,  from  a  beauteous  Face 
Some  pleafing  Forms  provoke  us  to  embrace  ; 
Thofe  Bawds  to  Luft,  when  with  a  tickling  Art, 
They  gather  turgent  Seed  from  ev'ry  Part, 
1055  And  then  provoke  it :  Then  rife  fierce  Defires  ; 
The  Lover  burns  with  ftrong,  but  pleafing,  Fires; 
Which  often  are  purfu'd  by  following  Care, 
Diltra6ting  Thoughts,  and  often  deep  Difpair, 

.  Nay; 

K  0  r  E  S. 


on  the  fide,  on  which  is  their 
imbecility,  and  whatever  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  certain  Force,  when 
that  Force  comes  to  be  impair 'd, 
from  whatever  Caufe  it  happens 
to  be  fo,  muft  of  neceffity  in- 
cline to  the  iide  on  which  is  its 
Weaknefs :  and  when  the  weak 
Part  gives  way,  it  drags  along 
with  it  into  Ruin  the  Parts  that 
are  annex'd  to  it,  and  which  to- 
gether with  it  /make  the  whole 
•This  we  may  obrerve  daily  of 
Buildings,  and  of  Cripples.  Now 
the  wounded  Part  muft  grow 
Aveak,  not  fo  much  by  reafon  of 
the  DilTolutibn  of  its  Contex 
ture,  as  becaufc  of  the  lofs  of 
Blood  and  animal  Spirits ;  which 
Hippocrates  himfelf,  lib.  de  Ali- 
ment, allows  to  be  the  caufes  of 
Strength  :  th<;refore  wounded 
Animals  muft  naturally  fall  On 
the  Side  on  which  they  receive 
their  Wound,  Coruit  in  vulnus, 
fays  Virgil,of  Pallas, whom  Tur- 
hiTs  ilew.  ^n.ic.  V.4.S8.  And  this 
T  pirefume  fufficient  to  juftify  the 
retaining  thefe  Verles,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Cenfure  of  thofe 
learned  Interpreter  s,\y  ho  have  ab- 
Iblutely  rejected  them  ;  lince  it 
proves  them  to  have  a  vifible  and 
natural  ConnexiOUjnot  only  with 
what  went  before,  but  likewife 
with  what  follov/s,  which  Dry- 
den  has  thus  rendered  : 

So  likewife  he,    who  feels    the 

fif^  Dart 
Of  ftrong    Deiire    transfix    his 

am 'reus  Heart  ;     '    ' 


Whether  fome  beauteous   Boys 

alluring  Face, 
Or  lovelier  Maid,  with  unrelifted 
.  Grace, 
From  her  each   Part  the  winged 

Arrow  fends, 
And  whence  he  iirft  was  ftruck, 

he  thither  tends : 
Reftlefs  he  roams,  impatient  to 

be  freed, 
And  eager  to  injecr  the  fprightly 

Seed. 
For,  ftung  with  inward  Rage,  he 

flings  around. 
And  ftrives  t'  avenge  the  Smart 
on  that  which  gave  the  Wound. 

1057.  Following  care,]  Som^ 
Copies  read  frigid  a,  others  fer- 
vida  cura  :  Creech  in  this  place 
t^kes  notice  of  neither.  Faber 
is  abfolutely  for  fervida,  anii 
fays,evcry  Man  will  approve  that 
reading,  who  <;an  truly  fay  from, 
his  Heart,    Nunc  fcio  quid   lit 

Amor. The  Care,  that- 

is  caus'd   by  Love,    is  hoc ,    it 
glows,  it  burns  :  ffotAs^^v  ^^A(^, 

fisSccTr'J.  Creech  alfo,  in  his  La- 
tine  Edition,  isof  the  fame  Opi- 
nion, and  fays,  He  too  will  ap- 
prove of  it,  who  obferves,  That 
Lucretius  is  explaining  the  Rife, 
and  Increafe,or'Progrels  of  Love: 
Firft,  a  Drop  of  it  diftills  upon 
the  Heart,  thence  proceeds  a 
vehement  Defire,  whith  is  nou- 
riHi'd  by  the  Images,  that  are 
continually  prefenting  them- 
felves  to  the  wounded  Lover  \ 
infomucb  that,  tho'the  Object  of 
his 
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Nay,  tho  the  pleafing  Object  is  remov'd, 
j[o6o  Tho'  we  no  longer  view  the  Thing  belov'd. 
Yet  Forms  attend :   or  if  we  chance  to  hear 
Her  Name;  Love  enters  with  it  at  the  Ear, 
But  'twill  be  wife  and  prudent  to  remove, 
And  banifh  all  Incentives  unto  Love  : 


And 


NOTES. 


his  Flame  be  abfent,  yet  her 
Kame  is  always  founding  in  his 
JEars.  But  Dryden  feems  to  ap- 
prove of  frigida  cura,  as  we  may 
judge  by  his  Tranflation  of  this 
PafTage : 

For  fierce  Defire  does  all  his 
Mind  employ, 

And  ardent  Love  alTures  ap- 
proaching Joy. 

Such  is  the  Nature  of  that  pleaf- 
ing Smart, 

Whofe  burning  Drops  diitill  up- 
on the  Heart : 

The  Feaver  of  the  Soul,  iliot 
from  the  Fair, 

And  thercold  Agueof  fucceeding 
Care. 

If  abfent,    her  Idea  ftill  appears. 

And  her  fweet  Name  is  chiming 
in  your  Ears. 

10^3.  But  'twill  be  wife5&c.]rn 
all  the  Latine AuthorsfaysFaber, 
numerous^s  they  are,thereis  not, 
in  my  Opinion,  any  thing  that 
equally  ought,  or  deferves,  to  be 
Tead,  as  the  following  Verfes. 
And  yet  there  have  been  feme 
Men  heretofore,  and  at  this  Day 
mahy  of  the  fame  fort  are  to  be 
found,  who  ftrenuoufty  contend, 
that  they  ought,  if  poffible,  to 
be  conceal'd  from  the  Eyes  of 
Manjdnd,  as  abounding  with 
manifeft  abominable  Impurities. 
Hard;  Fate  of  our  Poet!  whofe 
foufejful  Counfels,  whofe  fo  fa- 
lutary  Advices  have  been  thus  ill 
receiv'd,  and  met  with  fo  im- 
profperous  Succefs  ;  For  though 
he  cry- out  with  all  his  Might,       j 

Sirenas ,  hilar^m  navigantium 
poenamj 


Blandafque  mortes,  gaudiumque 

crudele, 
Effugite,  6  miferi,  tortumque  ab 

littore  funem 
Rumpitej— — — 

Tho*  he  prove  by  many  Argu- 
ments, That  Luft,  Incontinence, 
and  Debauchery,  are  the  direct- 
eft:  Roads,  that  lead  to  inevita- 
ble Ruin  and    Perdition;   and 
that  we  ought  therefore  to  have 
in   Abomination,  and  to  avoid 
and    fly   from,  more    than    we 
would  from  the  Jaws  of  devour- 
ing  Serpents  and    wild    Beafts'v 
thofe  infamous, Proftitutes,  who 
lead  by  the  Nofe  their  inconfi- 
derate  Admirers  :  tho' he  lliews, 
that    Eftates,    Reputation,    and 
the  Health  and  Welfare  both  of 
the  Mind  and  Body,  are  ruin'd 
that  way  ;    notwitjijftanding  all 
this,  I  fay,  there  are  fome  fo  fu- 
percilioufly  tender  of  their  own 
and  others  Modefty,  as    to    ex- 
claim againft,  and. as  to  give, us 
Warning  to  avoid,  thefe  obfcene 
Expreflions,  thefe  bawdy  VerfeSj 
t\\Ap  are  not  fit  to  be  read,  not 
worthy  to   be    remember'd  :  I, 
for  my  Part,  confefs,  that  I  ,dif- 
cover  in  this  Difputation  nothing 
of   Impurity,  nQthing  obfcene, 
nothing  unfit  to.be  read,  oruii- 
worthy    to   remember  :  And.  if 
any  thing  of  fuch  Nature  appear 
to  others,  the  Reader  is  in  i^ulr, 
not  the  Poet : .  If  nothing  of  this 
Kind  may   be    read,  Phyficians 
muft  leave  off  to  ftudy  Nature, 
and  Anatomies  muft  no  longer 
be  expos'd   to   view.     At   leaft, 
this  I  think  I  may  affirm  for,  a. 
Truth  not  to  be  controvertej^  ; 
thatj  if  what  Lucretius  has  her^ 
written 


written,  muft  be  deem'd  impure 
and  obfcene,  yet  ExpreflionSj  far 
more  impure  ^nd  obfcene,  may 
be  found  in  a  certain  Book, 
which  noMan  will  dare  to  blame, 
I  know  it  will  be  objeded.  That 
that  holy  Writer,  whom  it  is  no 
matter  to  name  in  this  place, 
handled  that  Subjecft,  even  tho' 
it  be  of  a  moft  filthy  Nature,  fo 
plainly,  ^nd  with  fuch  open 
Broadnefs,  that  he  might,  by  the 
perfpicuous  Turpitude  of  the 
Defcription,  create  the  greater 
abhorrence  of  that  Vice,  and  ren- 
der it  the  more  deteftable.  I  own 
it ;  nor  was  I  ever  of  another 
Opinion.  But  to  what  end,  or 
in  what  Defign,  did  Lucretius 
write  in  this  manner  ?  Was  it 
that  he  might  inftrud  in  the  Art 
of  playing  the  Bawd,  and  thus 
make  his  Fortune  by  the  vileft 
Commerce  ?  Other  Poets  have 
indeed  in  many  Ages  follow'd 
that  Trade,  and  found  their  Ac- 
compt  by  it  ;  and  perhaps  too 
fome  do  fo  at  this  Day :  But  the 
Integrity  of  his  Life,  the  Seve- 
rity of  his  Manners,  and  the 
miany  moft  falutary  Precepts, 
that  are  fcatter'd  here  and  there 
throughout  this  whole  Poem, 
leave  us  no  Room  to  fufped  any 
fuch  bafe  Defign  in  Lucretius. 
Let  us  fee  at  one  View  the  whole- 
fome  Advice  he  gives  us  in  the 
Affair  of  Love. 

Sed  fugitare  decet  fimulacra  dc 

pabula  amoris, 
Abfterrere  fibi,  atque  alio  con- 

vertere  mentem. 
Nam  certa  &  pura  eft  fanis  ma- 

gis  inde  volup.tas, 
Quam   miferis  :  Etenim  potiun- 

di  tempore  in  ipfo 
Fluduatincertiserroribus  ardor 

amantum  ; 
Nee  reperire  malum  id  pofTunt 

qu^  machina  vincat. 
Ufque  adeo  incerti  tabefcunt  vul- 

nere  cseco. 
Adde  quod  abfumunt  vires,    pe- 

reuntque  labore : 
Adde  quod  alterius  fub  nutu  de- 
gitur  «tas. 
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Labitur  interea  xes,   Sc  vadimo« 

nia  fiunt : 
Languent  officio,    atque  aegrotat 

fama  vacilians^ 
Si  nefcis,   etiam  medio  de  fonte 

leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid,    quod  in 

ipfis  floribus  angat  : 
Autquod  confcius  ipfe  animus 

fe  forte  remordet, 
Delidiose  agere  aetatem,  luftrif^ 

queperire; 
Aut  quod  in  ambiguo  verbum 

jaculata  reliquit, 
Quod  cupido  affixum  cordi  vi- 

vefipit  ut  ignis : 
Uti  fir,  ut  melius  multo  vigilare 

fit  ante. 
Qua  docui  ratione,  cavereque  ne 

inlaqueeris. 


Of  which  the  Englilli '  Reader 
will  not  be  difpleas'd  to  fee  Dry- 
den's  Interpretation  : 

But  ft  rive  thofe  pleafing  Fantoms 

to  remove, 
And  ihun  th'  aerial  Images  of 

Love, 

That  feed  the  Flame 

For  on  one  Objed  'tis  not  iafe 

to  ftay  ; 
Force  then  the  Tide  of  Thought 

fome  other  way  : 
For  purer  Joys  in  purer  Health 

abound, 
And  lefs  afire<3:  the  fickly  than 

the  found. 
When  Love  its  utmoft  Vigour 

does  imploy, 
Ev'n  then  'tis  but  a  reftlefs  wan- 
dering Joy. 
All  Ways  they  try,  fuccefslefs  all 

they  prove^ 
To  cure  the  fecret  Sore  of  lin- 

g'ring  Love. 

Befides 

They  wafte  their  Strength  in  the 

venereal  Strife, 
And  to  a  Woman's  Will  enflave 

their  Life. 
Th'  Eftare  runs  out,and  Mort- 
gages are  made  ; 
All  Offices  of  FriendHiip  are ' 

decayed  ; 
Their  Fortune  ruin'd  ,     and 

their  Fame  betray'd  j 

And 
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1065  And  let  thy  Age,  thy  vigrous  Youth,  be  thrown 
On  ALL  in  common  ;  not  referv'd  for  one  : 
For  that  breeds  Cares  and  Fears  ;  that  fond  Difeafe, 
Thofe  raging  Pains,  if  nourilh'd,  will  increafe : 
Unlefs  you  fanfy  ev'ry  one  you  view, 

1070  Revel  in  Love,  and  cure  old  Wounds  by  new: 
Nor  do  they  mifs  the  Joy,  who  Love  difdain. 
But  rather  take  the  Sweet  without  the  Pain  : 
Nay,  they  have  greater  Sweets,  while  Lovers  Arms 
Shall  ciafp  their  Dears,while  they  behold  their  Charms; 

Strait 

K  0  r  E  s. 


An(^5  in  the  Fountain,  where  the 
.  Sweets  are  fought, 
Some   Bitter  bubbles  up,      and 

poyfons  all  the  Draught. 
For  guilty    Confcignce  does  the 

Mirrour  bring, 
Then  fliarp  Remorfe  flioots  out 

her  angry  Sting  : 
And  various  Thoughts,   within 

themfelves  at  Strife, 
Upbraid  the  long  mis-fpent  lux- 
urious Life. 
Perhaps  the  fickle  Fair  One 

proves  unkind. 
Or  drops  a  doubtful  Word. 

that  pains  his  Mind, 
And  leaves  a  rankling  Jealou- 

fy  behind. 
Therefore  far  better  is  it  to  pre- 
vent. 
Than  flatter  the  Difeafe,     and 

late  repent : 
Becaufe  to  lliun  th'  Allurement 

is  not  hard 
To  Minds  refolv'd,    forewarned, 

and  well  prepar'd : 
But  wond'rous  difficult,    when 

once  befet, 
To  ftruggle  thro'  the  Streights, 

and  break  th'  involving  Net. 
Dryd. 

Is  this  the  Language  of  a  Man, 
who  intended  to  corrupt  his  Rea- 
ders, or  rather  of  one  who  de- 
fign'd  ufefully  to  inftrucfl  and 
advife  them  ?  Thus  Faber,  con- 
cerning the  Poets  Intention  in 
this  Dii'wourfe  of  Love.    Creech 


too  fubfcribes  to  his  Opinion, 
and  adds,  that  the  Poet  has  in 
this  place  been  as  careful  of  his 
Dicftion,  and  that  it  is  at  leaft  as 
pure  and  corretfi,  as  in  any  other 
Part  of  the  whole  Poem  ;  and  fo 
plain  and  figniiicant  likewife,  as 
not  to  need  an  Interpreter. 

10(55.  And  let,  &c.]  Dryden 
has  render'd  this  Paffage  other- 
wife,  and  indeed  more  clofe  to 
the  Senfe  of  Lucretius,  than  our 
Tranllatour  : 


When  one  molefts  thy 

Mind, 

Difcharge  thy  Loyns  on  all  the 
leaky  Kind  : 

For  that's  a  wifer  Way,  than  to 
reftrain, 

Within  thy  fwrelling  Nerves, that 
Hoard  of  Pain  : 

For  ev'ry  Hour  fome  deadlier 
Symptom  fliows ; 

And  by  Delay  the  gath'ring  Ve- 
nom grows, 

When  kindly  Applications  are 
not  us'd  : 

The  Scorpion  Love  muft  on  the 
Wound  be  bruis'd. 

On  that  one  Objed  'tis  not  fafe 
to  ftay. 

But  force  the  Tide  of  Thought 
fome  other  way  : 

The  fquander'd  Spirits  prodigal- 
ly throw, 

An^  in  the  common  Glebe  of 
Nature  fow. 

1075.  Striit 
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1075  Strait  Doubts  arife,  their  carelefs  Mind's  imploy'd 
Which  Sweets  muft  firft  be  rifl'd,  which  enjoy'd  ' 
What  they  defir  d  they  hurt,  and  midft  the  Bhfs  ' 
Raife  Pain ;   and  often,  with  a  furious  Kiss, 
They  wound  the  balmy  Lip:  this  they  endure^ 
1 080  Becaufe  the  Joy's  not  perfed,  'tis  not  pure:       ' 
But  ftiil  fome  Sting  remains,  fome  fierce  Defire 
To  hurt  whatever  'twas  that  rais'd  the  Fire  : 
But  yet  the  Pains  are  few,  they  quickly  ceafe* ; 
The  mix'd  Delight  does  make  the  Hurt  the  lefs' 
1085      Perhaps  they  hope  that  fhe  that  ftruck,  the  fame  ' 
Can  heal,  that  fhe  that  raised,  can  ftop  the  Flame : 
Fond  Fanfy  this  in  Love !     We  ne'er  give  o'er : 
The  more  we  know,  and  have,  we  wiQithemore. 

'  Tis 
N  O  T  £  S. 


1075.     Strait    Doubts,    &c.] 
Dryden. 

Kor  knows  the  Lover  in  that 

wild  Excefs, 
With  Hands  or  Eyes,   what  firft 

he  would  polTefs  j 
But  ftrains  at  all,    and  fattening 

where  he  ftrains, 
Too  clofely  prefTes  with  his  fran- 

ticlc  Pains  : 
With    biting    KiiTes    hurts  the 

twining  Fair ; 
Which  fliews  his  Joys  imperfedi, 

unfincere  ; 
For,  ftung  with  inward  Rage,  he 

flings  around, 
And  ftrives  t'  avenge  the  Smart, 

on  that  which  gave  the  Wound. 

1078.  Raife  Pain  ;  &c.]   Dry- 
den, in  all  for  Love  : 

But  when  I  h^ve  you  faft,  and 

all  my  own. 
With  broken  Murmurs,  and  tu- 
,  multuous  Sighs, 
I'll  fay,  you  were  unkind,  and 

punifli  you, 
And  mark  you  red  with  many 
an  eager  Kils, 

1087,  Fond  Fanfy,  &c.]  Dry- 


j  For  ardent  Hope  ftiH  flatters  an- 
xious Grief, 
And  fends  him  to  his  Foe  to  feQk 

Relief: 
Which  ftin   the  Kature  of  the 

Thing  denies ; 
For  Love,  and  Love  alone  of  all 
our  Joys, 

Byfuil   PofTeflion  does  but  fan 

the  Fire  ; 
The  more   we    ftill    enjoy,  the 

more  we  ftill  defire. 

And  to  the  fame  Purpofe  in  the 
Tra—-" --''*"''     -  •     - 

find 


Tragedy  of  All  for  Love,  he  fays 


There's  no   Satiety  of  Love  iri 

thee  I 
Enjoy'd  thou  ftill  art  new  :  per-* 

petual  Spring 
Is    in    thy  Arms :    the  ripen'<i 

Fruit  but  falls, 
And    BlofToms   rife    to  fill  iti 

empty  Place, 
And  I  grow  rich  by  giving. 

And  in  Amphitryo* 

Your    Fruits  of  Love  ate  like 

eternal  Spring 
In  happy  Climes,  where  fome  arc 

in  the  Bud, 
Some  green,  and   rip'ning  fomCj 

while  others  fall. 

f  ff        1089.  'Tis 
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'Tis  true,  becaufethe  M|;.at  and  D9.ink*s  convey'4 
1090  To  proper  Vjisse;.?  ;  TfairA  and  Hunger's  ftay'd : 
guc  now  from  JB^ajacy,  now  from  Forms  that  pleafe,' 
What  comes,  but  tliin,  and  empty  Images  ? 
Ey'n  fuch  as  he  ei;)jpy?,  that  drinks  in  DueAMs  ; 
riis  Thirst  encrfeafes  midft  tjip  JFanfy'd  Streams, 
¥095  §Q  Lovg  deludes  popr  Men ;  their  coy'tous  Eye, 
What  Ipng,  what  frequent  Sights  can  fatisfy  ? 
What  frpjn  tb^  tender  Limbs^  with  wanton  Play, 
;    ^nd  am'rous  Toucii,  poor  Loyerf^ring away? 
Nay,  ev'n  in  the  Embrace,  whiiit  both  imploy 
3 1 OG  Their  Strength;  and  Bodies  feel  the  coming  Joy  ; 
Tho*  then  they  twin^,  and  biH  like  loving  Coves, 
Tho'  ardent  Breathings  fire  eacl^  others  Loves  j 

In 

no  T E  s: 


1089.  'Tis  true,  &c.]  Here  the 
l*oet  teaches,  how  the  Appetites 
of  Hunger  and  Thirft  come  to 
he  fatisfy'd,  tho'  that  of  Love 
tail  never  be  fo :  Meat  and 
Drink,  fays  he,  go  down  into 
the  Stomach,  where  they  fill  cer- 
tain Places,  whofe  Emptinefs  ex- 
cited the  Delire  of  them  :  And 

Hence  Thirft  and  Hunger  may 

be  fatisfy'd  ; 
But  this  Repletion  is  to  Love  de- 
-  iiy'd  z 
Form,  Feature,  Colour,    what- 

foe'er  Delight 
Provokes  the  Lovers  endlefs  Ap- 
petite, 
Thefe  fill  no  Space,  nor  can  we 

thence  remove 
With  Lips,  or  Hands,  or  all  our 
■'  inftruments  of  Love  ; 
In  our  deluded  Grafpwe  nothing 

find. 
But  thin  aerial  Shapes,  that  fleet 

before  the  Mind. 
As  he,  who  in  a   Dream    with 

Drought  is  curs'd. 
And  finds    no    real    Drink    to 

quench  his  Thirft, 
Kuns  to  imagin'd  Lakes  his  Heat 

to  fteep  : 
And  vainly  fwills,  and  labours  in 

his  Sleep  J 


So  Love,  .w ith  Fantpms  cheats  oui; 

longing  Eyes, 
Which  liourly  feeing  never  fa- 

tisfies  : 
Our  Hands  pull  nothing  from 

the  Parts  they  ft  rain, 
But    wander   o'er     the    lovely 

Limbs  in  vain. 


1099. 
den. 


Kay,  ev'n,  &c.3    Dry^ 


And  when    the    youthful   Pair 

more  clofely  join. 
When  Hands  in  Hands  they  lock, 

and    Thighs  in  Thighs   they 

twine  *, 
Juft  in  the  raging  Foam  of  full 

Defire, 
When  both  prefs  on,  both  mur- 
mur, both  expire  ; 
They  gripe,  they  fqueeze,  their 

humid  Tongues  they  dart. 
As  each  wpuldforce  their  way  to 

t'others  IJeart : 
In  vain  :  they  only  cruize  about 

the  Coaft  ; 
For  Bodies  cannot  pierce,  and  be 

in  Bodies  loft  : 
Asfurethey  ftrive  to  be,  when 

both  engage 
In  that  tumultuous  momentany 

Rage  : 

Sq 
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In  vain!  Fond  Fool^  they  can  not  mix  their  Souls, 
Altho'  they  feem  to  try,  in  am'rous  Rouls ; 

1 165  So  ftridly  twin'd,  till  ail  their  Pow'rs  decay. 
And  theloofe  airy  Pleasure  flips  away : 
Then  a  fhort  Pau,se  between,  and  then  returns,"" 
The  fame  fierce  Lust,  the  fame  fierce  Fury  burns ; 
Whilft  they  both  feek,  whilft  they  both  wifli  to  have 

ii I o  Whate'er  their  wanton  Fanfies,  wanton  Wifhes  crave  • 
For  this  no  Cure,  for  this  no  Help  is  found  : 
They  wafte  and  perifli  by  a  secret  Wound. 

Befides,  they  wafle  their  Strength,  their  Vigour  kill. 
And  live  poor  Slaves  unto  another's  Will : 

1 1 15  Debts  they  contract  apace,  their  Money  flies; 

Their  Fame,  their  Honour  too,  grows  fick,  and  dies.' 
Rich  Shoos,  and  Jewels,  fee  in  Gold,   adorn 
The  Feet 3  therichefl  purple  Veils  are  worn: 

The 
NOTES. 

I  all  but  downright  Madmen  wiU 
avoid. 

They  wafte  their  Strength,  «fec.] 
This  is  moft  certainly  true,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  fome  Phy- 
ficians,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Browii 
in  his  Pfeu^odox.  Epidemic,  lib. 
3.  cap.  9.  and  who,,  though  they 
agree  in  the  generally  receiv'd 
Opinion,  that  the  Seed  is  only  a 
more  perfect  Concodion  and  Pre- 
paration of  the  Blood ;  yet  alTert, 
that  it  receives  fo  great  a  quanti- 
ty of  Spirits  by  that  Preparation, 
that  to  lofe  but  one  Drachm  of 
it,  weakens  a  Man  as  much  as 
the  Lofs  of  fixty  Ounces  of 
Blood.  And  hence  Perfons,  ad- 
di(fted  to  Venery,  are  generally- 
pale  :  whence  Juvenalj  Sat.  i^ 
v.  41. 


So,  tangled  in  the  Nets  of  Love, 

they  lie, 
Till  Man  dilTolves  in  that  Ex- 

cefs  of  Joy  : 
Then,  when  the  gather'd  Bag  has 

burft  its  Way, 
And  ebbing  Tides  the  flacken'd 

Nerves  betray, 
A  Paufe   enfues  *,    and    Nature 

nods  a  While, 
Till  with  recruited  Rage    i\ew 

Spirits  boil. 
And  then  the  felf-fame  Violence 

returns : 
With  Flames  renew'd,  th'  ere<5:ed 

Furnace  burns : 
Again  they  in  each  other  would 

be  loft, 
But  ftill  by  adamantine  Bars  are 

croft- 
All  ways  they  try,  fuccefelefs  all 

they  prove. 
To  cure  the  fecret   Sore  of  lin- 
gering Love. 

II  1 3.  Befides,  &c.]  Here  the 
Poet  enumerates  the  many  In- 
conveniences, that  are  the  infepe- 
rable  Attendants  of  Love  ; 
which  at  beft  is  a  wretched  Sla- 
very, obnoxious  to  Sufpicions, 
and  fantaftical  Surmifes :  In  a 
y^oxdj  an  une^fy  P^Iiion,  which 


Accipiat  fane  mercedem  fangui- 
nis,  &  fie  ^ 

Palleat,  ut  nudis  preflit  qui  cal^- 
cibus  anguem. 

Where  Sanguis  is  taken  for  the 
Seed  it  felf  5  and  in  that  Senfe  too 
Plautus  likewife  ufes  it :  Apage 
a  me  iftas  forores,qu«  horn  in um 
forbent  fanguinem. 

J 117.  1118.    Rich  Shoosa  &C.3 
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The  Wealth,  their  Fathers  toil'd,  and  fought  to  gain, 
1 1 20  Now  buys  a  Coat,  a  Mitre,  or  a  Chain : 

Great  Shows  and  Sports  are  made,  and  royal  Feafts, 
Where  choiceft  Meats  and  Wines  provoke  the  Guefts : 
Where  gawdy  Tapeftry,  and  Odours  fpread 
O  er  all  the  Room,  and  Crowns  grace  ev'ry  Head : 

In 
NOTES. 


Lucret.  Pulchra  inpedibus  Sicyo- 
nia  rideiit.  Sicyon  was  a  City  of 
Peloponnefus,  whofe  Inhabitants 
are  often  reprefented  by  Cicero 
to  be  very  effeminate  *,  and  lib.i. 
de  Oratore,  he  particularly  men- 
tions their  Shoos.  Si  mihi  calce- 
os  Sicyonios  attuliflet,  non  ute- 
rer,  quamvis  efTent  habiles,  & 
apti  ad  pedes,  quia  non  efTent  vi- 
riles.  Athenasusj  lib.  4.  and  Lu- 
cian  in  Rhetore  mention  them 
like  wife.  See  alfo  Julius  Pollux. 
1118.  Thericheft,  &c.]  Lu- 
cret. 


^ — -Teriturque  Thalaffi- 

na  veftis 
Affidu^j  8c  Veneris  fudorem  ex- 

ercita  potat^ 

Which  Dryden  hasrender'd  more 
fully  than  our  Tranllatour, 

And  the  blue  Coat,  that  with 

Imbroid'ry  fhines, 
Is  d runic  with    Sweat  of  their 

p'erlabour'd  Loins. 

Moreover,  the  Colour,  which 
the  komans  call'd  Thalaffinus, 
was  a  Cerulean,  and  had  a  Caft 
of  Green.     See  above,  v.  75. 

1 1 19.  The  Wealth,  ^c]   Lu- 
cretius, 

Et  bene  parta  patrum  fiunt  ana- 

demata,  mitras, 
Interdum  in  pallam  ac  Meliten- 

fia,  Ceaque  \ertunt. 

The  Anadema  was  an  Ornament 
that  Women  wore  on  their 
Heads,  made  of  Ribbands,  and 
almoft  like  a  Coronet.  The  Mi- 
«ra  was  a  Cap  which  Women 


likewife  wore,  it  was  fet  with 
Pearls  ,  and  ty'd  under  their 
Chin  with  Ribbands  and  Chains. 
Virg.  ^n.  4.  V.  216. 

Moeonid  mentum  mitr^  crinem- 

que  madentem 
Subnexus. ^ 

Melitenfia  and  Cea,  were  Gar- 
ments fo  call'd  from  the  Iflands 
Melita  and  Cea,  whence  they 
were  brought.  Melit^  lay  in  the 
African  Sea,  between  Sicily  and 
Africa.  Hefychius,  MeAr/sot,  iQo- 
f^ct  Tivct  %l$i(po^  p4C  Msa/tms*  '^ 
vy.aH.  Cicero  in  2.  cont.  Verr, 
often  mentions  the  Melitenfian 
Garments  :  And  in  4.  cont.  Verr. 
he  fays,  that  Melita,  the  Town 
where  Yerres  was  born,  Textri- 
num  per  biennium  ad  mulie- 
brem  veftem  conficiendam  fuilfe. 
And  of  all  the  Artifans  of  Meli- 
ta, Diodorus  Siculus  chiefly  com- 
mends  T«V  oOoyUCC  'WOiav/CtS"  T^  Tg 

Mfs-TT^f.  Cea  was  an  Ifland  in 
the  iEgean  Sea,  of  which  Pliny, 
lib.  4.  cap,  5».  fays.  Ex  hdc  pro- 
fe(ftam  delicatiorem  fje  minis  ve- 
ftem audor  eft  Varro.  Propert. 
lib.  I.  Eleg.  2. 

Et  tenues  Cea  vefte  movere  fi- 

nus : 

1 123.  Odours,  &c.]  TheCu- 
ftom  of  the  Antients ,  both 
Greeks  and  Latins,  to  adorn 
their  Heads  with  Chaplets  of 
Flowers,  and  to  anoint  them- 
felves  with  fragrant  Ointments, 
when  they  fate  down  to  drink  and 
be  nierry,  is  frequently  mention'd 
in  the  Auihours  of  thofe  Days. 
See 
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1 125  In  vain;  for  ftill  fome  bitter  Thought deftroys 
Hisfanfy'd  Mirth,  and  poyfons  all  his  Joys : 
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NOTES. 


See  B.  in.  V.  B96,  It  is  thought  .  Lips  confifts  in  being  red  :  And 
by  fome,  that  this  Cuftom  came  I  therefore  our  Saviour,  defcribing 
originally  from  the  Hebrews :  f  his  Spoufe  the  Church,  accord- 
They  ground  their  Conjee- |ing  to  that  Notion  of  a  beauti- 
ture  on  Ezechiel,  chap.  23.  where  j  ful  Lip,  fays.  Thy  Lips  are  like 
Samaria  and  Jerufalem  are  de- 1  a  Thread  of  S.carlet.  Cantic,  4.  3, 
fcrib'd,  under  the  Metaphor  of:.  Wherefore  we  may  conclude. 
Whores  :  Incenfe  and  Oil  are  .  that  there  were  feveral  forts  of 
mentioned  V.  41.  and  in  v.  42.  itJ'Lillies:  And  Pliny  defcribes  the 
is  faid,  that  their  Lovers  put  j  Lilly,  that  is  cail'd  yeivov,  to  be 
beautiful  Ornaments  on  their  of  a  ruddy  Colour  :  Eft  &  ru- 
Heads:  which  Fortunatus  Scac-  bens  lillium,  quod  Grseci  veivov, 
chus,  m  hisMyrothecium,  lib.  i.  s  vocant,  fays  tlTat  Authour  in  his 
cap.  26.  underftands  m  tnis  Senfe  |  Natural  Hift.  lib. 


21. 


of  Garlands  of  Flowers,  and  of  which,  as  AthWus,  *lib 
Omtments :  Moreover,  they  ar- 
rived at  length  to  an  Excefs  of 
Curiofity,    in   regard    to    their 
Ointments,  that  was  indeed  won- 
derful: For  Athenajus,  lib.  15. 
cap.  11:  reports  out  of  an  old 
Poet,  That  they  grew  fo  nice  as 
to  require  feveral  forts  of  Oint- 
ments for  one  iingle  Hndion  ; 
namely,  Egyptian  for  the  Feet 
and  ThighSj  Phoenician  for  the 
Cheeks  and  Breafts ;  Sifymbrian 
for    the  Arms ;  Amaracine  for 
the  Eyebrows  and  Hair,  and  Ser- 
pylline  for  the  Neck  and  Knees. 
But  above  all  the  reft,  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  Antients  made 
ufe  of  one  fort  of  Qil,  or  Oint- 
ment, of  great  Value,  and  An- 
gular Excellency.    It  was  calPd 
Oleum  Sufinum,    and   made  of 
Lillies,   which  in  the  Phrygian 
Tongue    are  call'd    cnJca,     but 
chie^y    of  that  fort   of  Lilly, 
which  the  Greeks  call    xC/tvov  * 
and  to  which,  'tis  believ'd  AIlu- 
fion  is  made,     Cantic.  5.  v.  1 3. 
%vhere  the  Church  fays  of  Chrift, 
His  Lips  are  like  Lillies  :  Which 
would  feem  a  ftrange  Compari- 
fon,  according  to    the  common 
acceptation  of  that    Flower  ;  I 


cap.  5. 


and 

^.  ^ ,  '  ^"^  ^^  I  which,  as  AtheniBUs,  lib."  2.  cap. 

Omtments :  Moreover,  they  ar- J  3,  fays  was  the  fame  with  ^.W. 

And   of  this  fort  of  Lilly  w^s 
made  that  admirable  Oleum  Su- 
finum,    mention'd  by  the  fame 
Pliny,  lib.  13.  cap.  I.     Scacchus, 
in  the  Book  beforecited,  chap.  27. 
takes  this  to  be  the  fame  Oil, 
which  the  Prophet  calls,  The  Oil 
of  Gladnefs  ;    but  that  Criticlc 
mightbetter  have  call'd  it  the  Fi- 
gure of  this,    which,  as  he  him- 
felf  fays,  fignifies  the  high  Grace 
of  the  Hypoftatical  Union.     Be- 
lides,  what  is  fomewhat  ftrange, 
we  may  obferve,  that  the  learned 
Cordus  makes  no  mention  of  this 
Oleum  Sufinum  in  his  Difpenfa- 
torium,tho'p.  301.  of  that  Bqplc, 
he  defcribes  the  Oleum  lilinum  : 
But  'tis  evident  that  he  means 
only  the  Oil  of  the  white  Lilly. 

1 125.  In  vain  ;  &c.]  The  Ori- 
ginal of  this  Paflage  deferves  to 
be  tranfcrib'd, 

medio 


mean,  if  we  Ihould  underftand 
in  that  Place  the  white  Lilly  : 
^fpe^ially,  fince  thg  Beauty  cjf  ^he 


Nequicquam  :    quoniam 

de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  aniari  aliquid,  quod  in  ip- 

lis  floribus  angat, 

where,by  in  iplis  floribus,thePoet 
means,  fays  Creech,  then  chiefly 
when  Love  reaches  to  Lovers  his 
vaft  Delight  ;  when  he  gives 
them  to  drink  of  his  Nectar  : 
Dryden  has  trgnflate4  il?  finely  t 
"     '  '  In 


4o6  LUCRETIUS.  Book  IV, 

tFirft,  guilty  Conscience  does  the  Mirrour  bring: 
Then  fliarp  Remorse  Ihoots  out  her  angry  Sting; 
And  anxious  Thoughts,  within  themfeives  at  Strife, 

1 130  Upbraid  the  long  mis-fpent  luxurious  Life.] 

Perhaps  fome  doubtful  Word  torments  his  Mind,  ^ 
Sinks  deep,  and  wounds,  and  leaves  a  Sting  behind : 
Perhaps  he  thinks  his  Mistress  wanton  Eyes 
Gloat  on  his  Friend,  perhaps  faint  Smiles  he  fpies. 

i  1 3  5      Such  Mifchiefs  happen  ev  n  in  prosperous  Love  : 
But  thofe,  that  cross  and  adverse  Passion  prove, 
Thofe  wretched  Lovers  met  ten  thoufand  more. 
Ten  thoufand  fcarce  can  meafure  the  vaft  Store, 
So  obvious  all,  that  with  the  ftrideft  Care 

[1Y40  'Tis  good  to  keep  my  Rules,  and  Ihun  the  Snare : 
'Tis  eafier  to  avoid,  than  break,  the  Chain, 
When  onCe  intrap'd,  or  be  redeemed  again  ; 
The  Nets  are  ftrong,  and  we  may  ftrive  in  vain. 
Yet,  tho*  fecurely  caught,  you  may  be  free 

^145  Again,  unlefsyouare  refoiv'd  to  be 

A  trifling  Slave  j  and  from  your  Thoughts  remove 
The  Faults  in  Min'd  and  Face  of  her  you  love: 
for  often  Men,  quite  blind  by  fond  Defire, 
Firft  think  their  Loves  great  Beauties,  then  admire  ♦ 

J150  Their  pow'rful  working  Fansy  ftill  fupplies  y 

With  borrow'd  Shapes,  and  flattering  Difguife,  > 

The  meaner  Beauties  great  Necelitcies.  3 

Hence 'tis  that  ugly  Things,  in  fanfy'd  Drefs, 
Seem  gay,  look  fair  to  Lovers  Eyes,  and  pleafe. 

The 

NOTES. 


In  vain  : 

Por  in  the  Fountain,  whsre  the 

Sweets  are  fought, 
Some  Bitter  bubbles  up,  and  poy- 

fons  all  the  Draught. 

The  two  next  Verfes  of  Lucreti- 
us our  Tranflatour  has  taken  no 
Kotice  of  :  They  are  thefe  : 

Aut  quod  confcius  ipfe  Animus 

fe  forte  remordet, 
Defidiofe  agere  statem,  luftrif- 

que  perire  : 
But   I  have  inferted  them,     as 
tranflated  by  Dryden,in4  Verfes. 

1 1 35.  Profperous  Love  :]  This 
|jucretiu5    c^lJs    Amor    pro|»ri- 


us  :  which  is^  fays  Faber,  whert 
a  Man  is  fo  well  belov'd  by  the 
Perfon,  on  whom  he  has  fix'd  his 
Paffibn,  that  ilie  forfakes  all 
Company  for  his ;  To  which  the 
Poet  oppofes  the  Love,  which  he 
calls  Amor  adverfus,  that  is  to 
fay,  difaftrous  Love,  in  which  4 
Man  meets  with  many  CrolTes, 
and  above  all,  with  a  Miftrefs 
that  neglecfts  and  fcorns  him. 

1 144..  Yet  tho*,  &:c.]  But  the 
Wretch  is  already  caught,  and 
lies  ftiuggling  in  the  Snare  ? 
Who  will  deliver  and  fee  him 
free  ?  This  our  Poet  pretends  to 
do  in  the  following  52.  v. 

1 1 54.  In  this  Place  Creech  has 
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.U55  The  BLACK  feems  BROWN,  the  nasty,  negugent  j 
Owl-ey'd,  like  P^  L  L^s,  and  my  Heart's  Content: 
The  little  Dwarf  is  pretty,  Grace  all  o  er  ; 
The  VAST,  SURPRISING ;  and  we  muft  adorej 
The  stamm  RING  Lisps^  the  Lover  thinks  he  hears 

.1 1 60  The  broken  Sounds  breath'd  forth  in  fofceft  Airs  : 
She's  MODEST  if  fhe's  dumb,  and  nought  can  fay; 
The  FIERCE  and  prattling  Thing  is  brisk  and  gayj 

She's 


N  O  T  £  5. 


•mifited  the  three  next  Verfes  of 
his  Authour,  which  are  thefe : 

Atque  alios  alij  inri^dent,  Vene- 

^^  remque  fiiadent 

Ut  placent,  qiioniam  foedo  ad- 

flidiantur  amore  : 
N^c  fda  refpiciunt  miferi  mala 

maxima  fsepe, 

Lambinus  is  for  having  them  ex- 
punged ;  yet  Faber  will  not  give 
his  Confent :  On  the  contrary, 
he  fays,  they  are  truly  Lucreti- 
an,  and  carry  a  very  good  Senfe  : 
then  he  explains  them  as  fol- 
lows. Some  Lovers  perfuade 
their  Friend,  who  is  in  love  with 
a  deform'd  Dowdy,  to  appeafe 
"Venusj  and  render  her  propitious 
to  him  in  his  Amours,  becaufe  it 
is  Hie  has  feot  him  fo  ugly  a 
Miftrefs  :  Mean  while  they  them- 
felves  are  inLove  with  others,who 
are  lefs  lovely  and  lefs  beautiful. 
Drydert  too  has  omitted  them  : 
And  indeed,  allowing  of  the  In- 
terpretation that  Faber  has  given 
them,  I  cannot  well  fee  what  they 
have  to  do  in  this  Place.  Creech, 
in  his  Latine  Notes,  has  tran- 
fcrib'd  Faber'sf  Opinion ,  but 
fays  nothing  of  his  own  :  how- 
ever, having  printed  the  Inter- 
pretation of  them  in  a  different 
Character,  I  am  apt  to  believe, 
he  rather  inclined  to  the  Opi- 
nion of  Lambinus. 

115^.  Owl-ey'd, like  Pallas,&c.] 
Lucret.  Cjefia  UcLT^dSiov.  Cxfu 
Ocuii  arc  the    bluiih  grey  Eyes; 


fuch  as  Cats  have  ;  or  rather, 
fuch  as  Owls,  which  have  a  red- 
dilli  Caft  t  Thefe  Animals  caa 
fee  by  Night,  and  their  Eyes 
generally  look  very  fierce.  Now 
fuch  Eyes  were  never  efteem'd  s 
And  therefore  the  Lover  calPd 
his  Miftrefs,  who  had  fuch  Eyes, 
a  little  Pallas.  Pallas  was  the 
Goddefs  of  Wifdom,  and  Homer 
often  calls  her  ^AaotcoTTiS",  which 
iigniiifis,  having  Eyes  that  fpar- 
kle,  or  that  are  of  a  fiery  red- 
nefs,  like  the  Eyes  of  a  Lion. 

1 1 57.  Grace  all  o'er;]  Xcce*"* 
TCJVict.  Oneof  the  Graces,  who 
were  three  in  Number,  Aglaia, 
Thalia ,  and  Euphrofyne,  the 
Daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Auro- 
noe,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Eury- 
nome.  They  are  faid  to  be  very 
beautiful,  extreamly  witty,  and 
always  gay  and  merry. 

1 1 5p.  The  ftamm'ring  lifps  ; 
Sec.  2  Balba,  loqui  non  quit, 
^caihi^ei.  If  any  flammer  to 
that  Degree,  that  ihe  can  not 
fpeak,  they  fay,  ihe  lifps ;  foe 
Lifping  is  but  a  flight  Imperfe- 
dion  in  Speaking,  in  Compari- 
fon  of  Stammering:  The  firft 
faulters  only  in  the  Pronunciati- 
on of  a  Letter,  and  chiefly  of  R, 
as  Aulola  for  Aurora  :  And  A- 
rifl:ophanes,  and  Plutarch,  tell 
us,  Alcibiades  had  fuch  an  Im- 
pediment :  But  he  that  fl:am- 
mers,  often  murders  whole  Syl- 
lables :  Moreover,  the  lafl:  pare 
of  this  Verfe,  and  all  the  next, 
is  an  Addition  to  Lucretius. 

11.53.  She's 
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She's  THIN,  if  HECTicK,  and  but  one  Remove 
From  Death  ;  the  meagre  is  my  slender  Love  : 
1 1 65  The  GREAT  and  SWELLING  Breast  like  C  es.es  is; 
The  BIG  and  hanging  Lip,   a  very  Kiss. 

Ten  thoufand.fuch  :  Biit  grant  the  fweeteft  Face, 
Grant  each  Part  lovely,  grant  each  Part  a  G  r^  c  e, 
Yet  Others  equal  Beauties  do  enjoy, 
i  170  Yet  we  h^ve  liv'd  before  without  this  Toy  t 

Yet 

N  O  T  £  S. 


1 1  ^3.  She's  thin,  if  he<ftick5&c.] 
Pc*<r/VM  vero  eft,  jam  mortua  tuf- 
ii  :  Becaufe  a  Cough,  when  it  is 
become  a  Habit,  or  at  leaft  con- 
tinues for  fome  Time,  waftes 
the  Body,  and  brings  it,  as  we 
fay,  to  nothing  but  Skin  and 
Bone  ;  therefore,that  they  might 
extenuate  this  Fault,  they  cail'd 
the  confumptive  Girls,  potl/W, 
thin  or  llender.  Theocritus  too 
fays  of  the  Cypariffians,  that 
they  are,  pctJ~/vo«,  which  the 
Scholiaft  interprets,  I'nrjyU/xeiS's 
AsV'/cti',  which  fignify  likewife 
thin  and  (lender.  Ovid  had  this 
Expreflion  of  Lucretius  in  his 
Mind,  when  he  faid. 

Sit  gracilis,  macie  qu^  modo  vi- 
va fud  eft. 

And  this  of  Lucilius  is  fome- 
thing  like  it  :  Vix  vivo  homine 
ac  monogrammo. 

1 1  <^ 5.  Like  Ceres  is  •,]  Ceres, 
the  Goddefs  of  Corn,  of  whom 
fee  B.  II.  V.  516.  and  B.  V.  v.  16. 
She  was  always  painted  with 
large  fwelling  Breafts ;  and 
therefore  the  Epithet  Tifo©©^, 
well-fed,  is  commonly  giv^n  her. 
Ceres  eft  ipfa  ab  laccho,  fays  Lu- 
cretius :  which  Expreflion  Ar- 
nobius,  lib.  3.  contra  genres, 
thus  explains :  Ceres  ab  laccho, 
id  eft,  Ceres  y  TV  'Iockx^',  that 
is  to  fay,  Ceres,  whom  lacchus 
or  Bacchus  lov'd.  For  Bacchus 
was  call'd  lacchus,    from  tccx"'? 


a  Clamour,  becaufe  of  the  baw- 
ling drunken  Women,  that  were 
in  his  Train.  But  let  us  fee  how 
Dryden  has  rendered  this  PaflTage, 

For  thus  the  Bedlam  Train  of 

Lovers  ufe 
T'  inhaunce  the  Value,   and  the 

Faults  excufe  : 
And  therefore, tis  no  wonder,  if 

we  fee 
They  doat  on  Dowdies  and  De- 
formity : 
Ev'n    what  they  cannot   pfaife, 

they  will  not  blame, 
But  veil  with  fome  extenuating 

Name  : 
The  fallow  Skin  is  for  the  fwar- 

thy  put. 
And  Love  can  make  a  Slattern 

of  a  Slut : 
If  Cat-ey'd,  then  a  Pallas  is  their 

Love : 
If  freckled,  Hie's  a  parti-colour'd 

Dove  : 
If  little,  then  llie's  Life  and  Soul 

all  o'er ; 
An    Amazon,   the    large    two- 
handed  Whore  : 
She  ftammsrs  ?  Oh,  what  Grace 

in  Lifpinglies! 
If  Ihe  lays  nothing,  to  be  fure 

ilie's  wife  : 
If  flirill,  and  with  a  Voice  to 

drown  a  Quire, 
Sharp-witted  ilie  muft    be,  and 

full  of  Fire  : 
The  lean     confumptive  Wench, 

with  Coughs  decay'd, 
Is  caird  a  pretty,  tight,  and  flen*- 

der  Maid  : 

The 
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Yec  fhe  is  bafe ;  yet  flie  perfumes,  to  hide 
Her  nat'ral  Smell,  her  Maids  on  ev'ry  Side  > 

Stand  off,  and  fmile,  and  waggiflily  deride.  S 

Nay,  tho*  a  Lover,  when  deny'd  the  blifs, 

1 1 75  Stands  long,  and  waits,  and  warms  with  foft'nin<T  Kifs 
The  lefs  obdurate  Gate;  tho  then  he  pours         ^ 
His  Ointments  on,  and  crowns  the  Gates  with  FlowVs  : 
Yet,  when  admitted  ;  when,  no  longer  coy, 
The  Mifs  provokes  the  eager  Fool  to  Joy :  -  .  , 

1 1 80  Then  ev'ry  Thing  offends,  he  fanfies  none; 
But  feeks  fome  fit  Excufes  to  be  gone : 
Then  he  forgets  the  Stories  he  defign'd  ;  -j 

Nor  tells  how  much  her  Coldnefs  vex'd  his  Mind,    C 
Nor  fighs,  and  why,  my  Dear^  was  you  unkind^'    \ 

1 1 85  Then  grieves  he  gave  to  her  that  awful  Love,     * 
He  only  vow'd  to  the  great  Pow'rs  above. 


And 


NOTES. 


Th*  o'ergrown,  a  goodly  Ceres 
.  is  exprefs'd, 

A  Bedfellow  for  Bacchus  at  the 
leaft: 

Flat-nofe  the  Name  of  Satyr  ne- 
ver milTes  ; 

And  hanging  blubber  Lips  but 
pout  for  KifTes. 

Where  among  many  other  things, 
well  worth  taking  Notice  of,  we 
may  obferve  the  laft  Verfe  fave 
one ,  Flat  Nofe ,  &c.  which 
Creech  has  totally  omitted  :  Si- 
mula, cTjAMvi,  ac  Satyra'ft.  Lu- 
cret.  For  the  Sileni  and  the  Sa 
tyrs,  who  were  the  Companions 
of  Bacchus,  were  generally  paint- 
ed with  flat  Nofes.  The  Sileni 
were  the  oldeft,  and  Mafters  of 
the  Satyrs,  as  we  learn  from  Pau- 
fanias  in  Attic.  See  Cafaubon, 
lib.  de.  Satyrica,  &c.  See  alfo 
above  V.  58?.  Moreover,  Cow- 
ley feems  to  have  had'this  Paf- 
fage  of  Lucretius  in  his  Mind, 
when  he  faid, 

Colour,  or  Shape;  good  Limbs, 

or  Face, 
Goodnefs,  or  Wit  in  all  I  find  ; 
In  Motion,  or  in  Speech  a  Grace ; 
If  all  failj  yec  'tis  Womankind  ; 


of    proper 
as    the 


If  tall,   the  Name 

Hays ; 
If  fair,    ilie's   pleafant 
^Light ; 

If  low,  her  Prettinefs  does  pleafej 
If  black,  what  Lover  loves  not 

Night : 
The  fat,  with  Plenty  fills    my 

Heart ; 
The  lean,  with  Love  makes  me 

too  fo  ; 
If  ftreight,  her  Body's  Cupid's 

Dart 
To    me ;   if  crooked  ,   'tis  his 

Bow. 


1171.  Yet  Hie  is  bafe ;  &c.]  This 
in  no  wife  expreffes  the  Thought 
of  Lucretius,  who  fays, 

Nerope  eadem  facit,   &  fcimus 
facere  omnia,  turpi. 

Dryden  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pofe, 

She  does  no  more  in   that  for 

which  you  woo. 
Than  homelier  Women  full  as 

well  can  do. 

11S4.  And  whyj&c]     This  is 
G  g  g  not 
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And  this  our  Misses  know,  and  ftrive  to  hide 
Their  Faults  from  thofe  (the  Cov'ring*s  decent  Pride^ 
Whom  they  would  cheat,  and  bind  to  an  Amour  j 
!  1 90  Tho'  foul  behind,  they  look  all  bright  before  ; 
In  vain  ;  for  thou  canft  underftand  the  Cheat, 
Difcover,  know  their  Wiles  and  grofs Deceit. 
Nay,  if  fhe's  free,  if  not  defigns  "to  vex,  O 

Norcrofs  thy  Courtflaip,  or  thy  Thoughts  perplex,     > 
1 1 95  She'll  (Ixew  the  common  Failures  of  her  Sex.  3 

I^Nor  always  do  they  feign  the  SvvEETSof  Love, 
When  round  the  panting  Youth  their  pliant  Limbs 

they  move ; 
And  cling,  and  heave^  and  moiften  ev*ry  Kifs  ; 
They  often  fliare,  and  more  than  fhare  the  Blifs ; 
1200  From  ev'ry  Parr,  ev'n  to  their  inmost  Soul, 

They  feel  the  trickling  Joys,  and  run  with  Vigour 
to  the  Goal. 

Stirr'd 


K  O  T  £  ^. 


ftpt  in  Lucretius,  n6r  do  I  think 
We  would  have  faid  it.  Neither 
has  our  Tranflatour  any  Autho- 
rity for  V.  1 190.  Tho'  foul.  Sec. 
Itake  fuch  Thoughts  to  be  un- 
worthy of  his  Authour. 

1193.  Nay,&c.]     Lucretius. 

Et   fi  bello    animo  'it,    8c  non 

odiofa  viciKim, 
prv-et^rniittet  te  humanis  conce- 

dere  rebus. 

Which  Faber  thus  explains :  And 
milfefs  flie  be  downright  rnorofe 
and  untoward,  you  will  eairly  be 
able  to  difeover  her  Failings  and 
Defeds  :  Nay,  ilie  will  not  fo 
much  as  endeavour  to  conceal 
them  from  you,  hoping  you  will 
not  be  offended  at  them,  fince 
thty  are  not  peculiar  to  one  Wo 
man  only,  but  common  to  the 
tvhole  Sex. 


brings 


all 


For  commoti   Senfe 

their  Cheats  to  view, 
And  the  falfe  Light  difcoyers  by 

th^  true  5 


Which  a  wife  Harlot  knows,  and 

hopes  to  find 
A  Pardon  for  Defe<fls,  that  run 

through  all  the  Kind.     Dxyd. 

1 1 96.  [Nor  always,  &c.]  Hepe 
Creech  had  skipt  over  feventeen 
Verfes  of  Lucretius,whichare  fup>- 
ply'd  by  thefe  1 9.  v.  taken  from 
Dryden.The  Poet  fuppofes  he  has 
faid  enough  to  create  in  his  Rea- 
ders a  loathing  of  thofe  common 
Harlots,  who  proflitute  them- 
felves  only  for  Gain,  and  who 
do  all  they  can  to  hinder  Con- 
ception. And  therefore  being 
now  going  to  iliewr,  how  it  comes 
topafs,  that  Children  arefome- 
times  lik&  their  Fathers,  fome- 
times  like  their  Mothers,  and 
fometimes  like  both  their  Pa- 
rents ;  nay,  that  they  fometimes 
too  refemble  their  Grandfathers, 
and  more  remote  Progenitors ; 
he  premifes  thefe  19.  v.  in  which 
he  teaches,  that  fome  Women  do 
it  with  all  their  Heart,  for  the 
Sake  of  the  Pleafure,  of  which 
they  are  no  lefs  fenlible  than  thg 
'Males;  Fosy  that  the  Joys  of. 
Coition 
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Sdrr'd  with  the  fame  impetuous  Desire,        (require  y 
Birds,  beasts,  and  Herds,  and  Mares  their  Males 
)       Becaufe  the  throbbing  Nature  in  their  Veins 

i205  Provokes  them  to  aifwage  their  kindly  Pains: 
The  lufty  Leap  th'  expeding  Female  ftands. 
By  mutual  Heat  comperd  to  mutual  Bands. 
Thus  Dogs  with  lolling  Tongues  by  Love  are  ty'd  ; 
Nor  fliouting  Boys,  nor  Blows  their  Union  can  divide : 

1 21  o  Ac  either  End  they  ftrive  the  Link  to  loofe  ; 
In  vain ;  for  ftronger  V ek-v s  holds  the  Noofe. 
Which  never  would  thofe  wretched  Lovers  do, 
But  that  the  common  Heats  of  Love  they  know 
The  Pleafure  therefore  muft  be  lliar'd  in  common  too. 

121  5      The  Child ftill  bears  the  FoRM,whore  Seed  prevails. 
If  Mother's,  her's,  if  Bather's,  then  the  Male's  : 

But 

NOTES, 


i 


Coition  are  common  to  both 
Sexes,  the  Copulations  of  brute 
Animals  abundantly  evince, 

I202.  Stirr'dj&c]     Thus  too 
Virg.  Georgic.  3.  v.  242. 

Omne  adeo  genus  in  terris  ho- 

minumq-,  ferarumq; 
Et  genus  ssquoreum,  pecudeSjpic- 

t£eque  voiucres, 
Jn  furiasjignemque  ruunt :  Amor 

omnibus  idem. 

Thus    ev'ry  Creature,    and    of  j 
ev'ry  kind,  | 

The  fecret  Joys  of  fweet  Coition  > 


find 


Not  only  Man's  imperial  Race,  j 

but  they  I 

That  wing  the  liquid   Air,    or  j 

skim  the  Sea,  | 

Or  haunt  the  Defart,  rufli  into 

the  Flame  : 
For  Love  is  Lord  of  all,  and  is 

in  all  the  fame.     Dryd. 

121 5.  Th?  Child,  &c.]  Inj 
thefe  19.  V.  Lucretius  teaches;. 
That  if,  when  the  Seed  of  bothj 
Parents  mixes  and  incorporates  j 
into  one  Mafs,  the  Seed  of  the; 
Male  prevails,  the  Child,  whe-i 
sher  Male  or  Female,  will  re-| 
finiblq  the  Father  :  And,  on  the ' 


contrary,  that  if  the  Seed  of  the 
Female  prevail,  the  Child,  be  it 
of  eirher  Sex,  will  refembic  the 
Mother.  And  from  this  pre- 
vailing Power  of  the  Seed,it  moft 
frequently  happens ,  that  the 
Child  refembles  but  one  of  its 
Parents.  But  if  there  be  an  equal 
Mixture  of  the  Seed  of  both  Pa- 
rents, and  neither  of  them  prevail, 
in  that  Cafe  the  Child's  Figure 
and  Features  too  are  mingled  ; 
infomuch,  that  that  common 
Offspring  may  feem  to  favour, 
either  neither  of  them  both,  be- 
caufe it  derives  not  its  All  from 
any  one  of  them  ;  or  elfe  it  may 
feem  to  refemble  both  of  them, 
becaufe  it  has  borrow 'd  a  Part 
from  each.  But  the  Kcafon,  wh}-- 
Children  fometimes  refemble 
their  Grandfathers,  or  any  other 
of  their  more  rcmorc  Anceftour?, 
is  becaufe  the  Seed  con  lifts,  and 
is  compos'd,  of  many  MoiecuI:c, 
or  very  minute  P.^.rticles,  which 
not  being  always  all  ofThem  dif- 
folv'd  into  Atoms,  neither  in  the 
firft  Generation  or  Defcent  next 
to  them,  nor  in  the  other  next  to 
that,  come  afterwards  in  one  of 
the  facceeding  Generations.to  dis- 
cover themfeives  in  fuch  a  man- 
nerj  t]iat  what  they  might  have 
Q  g  g  2  4c»ae 
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But  thofe,  that  fliew  a  Part  of  either  Face, 
Are  made  of  SEED,whofe  friendly  Pow'rs  embracer 
When  neither  this  nor  that  prevails,  and  forms  the 
Mafs. 

And 
NOTES. 


■\ 


c^one  in  the  next,  or  firft  Gene- 
ration, they  do  only  in  one  that 
is  more  remote.  Lacftantius, 
lib.  de  OpificioDei.  cap.12.  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  Opinion,  and 
tells  us  belides,  That  the  Reafon, 
why  the  Seed  of  the  Male  fonie- 
time»  prevails,  and  fomecimes 
that  of  theFemale,is,becaufe  there 
is  a  greater  Quantity,  fometimes 
of  the  Seed  of  one  of  them,  fome- 
times of  that  of  the  other  t  By 
which  Means  the  prevailing  Seed 
comes  in  a  manner  to  furround 
and  iliut  up  the  other.  His 
Words  are  as  follows.  Similitu- 
dines  autem  in  corporibus  filio- 
rum  fie  fieri  putant.  [Varro 
Icilicet  Sc  Ariftoteles3  Cum  fe- 
mina  inter  fe  permixta  coalef- 
cunr,  fi  virile  fuperaverit,  patri 
fimilem  provenire,feu  marem,feu 
foeminam.  Si  muliebre  prseva- 
luerit,  progeniem  cujufque  fexus 
ad  imaginem  refpondere  mater 
nam.  Id  autem  pr^evalet  e  duo- 
bus,  quod  fuerit  uberius  :  alte- 
riim  enim  quodammodo  amplec- 
titur  ac  includit.  Hinc  pierum- 
c|ue  fieri  folet,  ut  unius  tantum 
Tineamenta  pra;tendat.  Si  vero 
aequa  fuerit  ex  pari  femente  per- 
mixtio,  figuras  quoque  mifceri, 
ut  foboles  ilia  communis  aut 
neutrum  referre  videatur,  quia 
totum  ex  altero  non  habet  ;  aut 
utrumque,  quia  partem  de  fin- 
guiix  mutuata  eft.  Nam  in  cor- 
poribus animalium  videmus,  aut 
confundi  parentum  colores,  ac 
fieri  tertium  neutri  generantium 
fimilem  ;  aut  utriufque  fic  ex- 
primi,  ut  difcolonbus  membris 
per  omne  corpus  concors  mixtu- 
ra  varietur.  All  which  is  fo  ex- 
acTtly  the  Doctrine  of  Lucretius, 
that  Dryden's  Tranilationof  this 
PalTage  of  the  Poet    iliail  ferve 


to  explain  the  SenCs  of  thatFather. 

Now  when  the  Woman's  more 
prevailing  Juice 

Sucks  in  the  Man's,  the  Mixture 
will  produce 

The  Mother's  Likenefs ;   when 
the  Man's  prevails. 

His  own  Refemblancein  the  Seed 
he  feals. 

But  when  we  fee  the  new  begot- 
ten Race 

Reflea  the  Features  of  each  Pa- 
rent's Face, 

Then  of  the  Father's  and   the 
Mother's  Blood, 

The  juftly  temper'd  Seed  is  un- 
derftood  : 

When  both  confpire,  with  equal 
Ardour  bent. 

From  ev'ry  Limb  the  due  Pro- 
portion fent, 

When  neither  Party  foils,    when 
neither's  foil'd. 

This  gives  the  blended  Features 
of  the  Child. 

Sometimes  the  Boy  the  Grand- 
fire's  Image  bears  ; 

Sometimes  the  more  remote  Pro- 
genitour  he  Iliares : 

Becaufe  the  genial  Atoms  of  the 
Seed 

Lie  long  conceal'd,    e'er  they  ex- 
ert the  Breed  : 

And,     after    fundry  Ages  paft, 
produce 

The  tardy  Lilcenefs  of  the  latent 
Juice. 

Hence    Families    fuch  diff'rent 
Figures  take, 

And'reprefent   their  Anceftours 
in  Face,  and  Hair,  and  Make. 

Becaufe  of  the  fame  Seed,    the 
Voice,  and  Hair, 

And  Shape,  and  Face,    and  o- 
ther  Members  are  ; 

And  the  fame  antick   Mould 
the  Likenefs  decs  prepare. 

Thus 
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1 210  And  oft  with  Joy  indulgent  Fathers  view'd 

The  Grandsire's  Image  in  their  Sons  renew'd  : 
Becaufe  the  little  Mass  of  Seed  remains 
Intire,  and  whole  within  the  Father's  Veins, 
Which  from  the  Grands  ire  fell :    this  Vekvs  takes,' 

1 225  Of  this  a  Likenefs  in  the  Shapes  fhe  makes  ; 
She  imitates  the  Grandsire's  Voice,  or  Hair, 
His  Smile  or  fome  pecuUar  Grace,  and  Air : 
For  thefe  on  proper  Seeds  depend,  and  rife 
From  proper  Shapes,  as  well  as  Hands  or  Eyes. 

1230     The  Male's,  and  Female's  Seed  agree  to  make 
The  tender  Young,  of  both  the  Young  partake  ; 

But 

NOTES, 


Thus  oft  the  Father's  Likenefs 
does  prevail 

In  Females,  and  the  Mother's  in 
the  Male. 

Fox,  lince  the  Seed  is  of  a  double 
Kind, 

From  that  whence  we  the  moft 
Refemblance  find, 

We  mufb  conclude  the  ftrongeft 
Tincfture  fent, 

And  that  was  in  Conception  pre- 
valent, 

Macrobius  Saturnal.  lib.  7.  cap. 
16*  defines  the  Seed  of  all  Ani- 
mals in  thefe  Words  :  Semen  ge- 
neratio  eft  ad  ejus  ex  quo  eft  fi- 
militudinem  pergens. 

1230.  The  Male's,  Sec."}     The 
Words  in  Lucretius  are, 

Et  muliebre  oritur  patrio  de  fe- 

mine  faeclum, 
Maternoque  mares  exiftunt  cor- 

pore  creti. 

It  is  not  fo  great  a  Paradox,  fays 
the  Poet,  that  the  Child  iliould 
chiefly  refemble  in  Face,  Hair, 
Voice,  &c.  either  its  Father  or 
its  Mother,  according  as  the 
Seed  of  either  moft  prevails  ;  as 
it  is,  that  a  Child  of  the  Female 
Sex,  iliould  fpring  from  the  Seed 
of  the  Father,  and  a  Male  Child 
from  that  of  the  Mother  :  How- 
ever, he  afcribes  this  Effed  to 
die  fame  Caufe,   viz.  to  the  Pre- 


valence of  the  Seed.  But  La<5an- 
tius,  in  the  Place  above-cited, 
gives  another  Reafon  of  it ;  and 
after  having  defcrib'd  the  interi- 
our  Parts  of  the  Womb,  and 
faid,  that  the  right  Part  is  the 
Male,  and  the  left  the  Female, 
he  continues.  That  if  the  Seed  of 
the  Male  happen  to  fall  into  the 
left  Part  of  the  Womb,  then  in- 
deed a  male  Child  is  Begot  •,  but 
becaufe  it  is  conceiv'd  in  the.  Fe- 
male Part  of  the  Womb,  it  will 
have  fomething  more  womanifli 
than  the  manly  Comelinefs  re- 
quires ;  as  a  beautiful  Face,  too 
fair  a  Complexion,  a  weak  iliriJf 
Voice,  dec.  In  like  manner.  If 
the  Seed  of  the  Female  flow  into 
the  right  Part  of  the  Womb^theit 
indeed  a  female  Child  is  begot  ; 
but  becaufe  it  is  conceiv'd  in  the 
male  Part,  it  will  have  fome- 
thing manly  in  it,  more  than 
properly  belongs  to  the  Female 
Sex  ;  as  ftrong  Limbs,  a  fwarchy 
Complexion,  a  robuft  Voice,&c. 
But  if  the  male  Seed  happens  to 
lodge  in  the  right,  and  the  fe- 
male in  the  left,  then  the  Fruit 
of  either  is  brought  forth  as  it 
ought  to  be  •,  infomuch  that  the 
female  Offspring  will  have  all 
the  Tendernefs  and  Beauty  that 
are  natural  to  their  Sex,  and  the 
Male  all  the  Manlinefs  and 
Strength  both  of  Body  and 
Mind.  Difpares  quoque  Natur.ic 
hoc 
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Biit  yet  that  Sex  the  Young  refembles  moft. 
That  has  more  powerful  Seed,  more  vigorous  Luft. 
Nor  do  the  Gods  decree,  nor  Thoughts  imploy, 

:IX35  Which  mortal  Ihall,  which  fliall  not  get  a  Boy, 
As  fome  believe  ;  and  therefore  facrifice, 
While  Clouds  of  Incenfe  from  the  Altars  rife  ; 
Make  Vows,  and  Pray'rs,  Temples  and  Altars  build. 
To  pleafe  the  angry  Gobs,  and  beg  a  Child  : 

1 140 Fond  Fooling  this,  to  court  the  Pow'rs  above! 
They  fit  at  Eafe,  and  never  mind  our  Lovs, 

But 

NOTES, 


hoc  mode  fieri  putantur  :  cum 
forte    in    Isevam    uteri    partem 
mafculin^  flirpis  femeii  incide- 
rit,  marem  quidem  gigni  opina- 
tio  eft  :  fed  quia  fit  in  foemini- 
na  parte  conceptus,  aliquid  in  fe 
habere  foemineum,  fupra  quam 
virile   decus  patiatur:  vel  for- 
mam  infignem,  vel  nimium  can- 
dorem,  vel  corporis  Iscvitatem, 
vel  artus  delicatos,  vel  ftaturam 
brevem,  vel  vocem  gracilem,  vel 
animum  imbecillum,  vel  ex  his 
plura.  Item  fi  in  dextram  partem 
femen  foeminini    fexus  infiuxe- 
rit,  fceminam  quidem  procreari : 
fed  quoniam  in  mafculina  parte 
concepta  fit,  habere  in  fe  aliquid 
virilitatis,  ultra  quam  fexus  ra- 
tio permittat ;  aut  valida  mem- 
bra, aut  immoderatam  longitu- 
dinem,  aut  fufcum  colorem,  aut 
hifpidam  faciem,  aut  vultum  in- 
decorum, aut  vocem  robuftam, 
aut  animum  audacem,  aut  ex  his 
plura.     Si  vero  mafculinum  in 
dexterum,  foemininum  in  finif- 
tram  pervenerit,  utrofque  foetus 
recft^  provenire,    ut  &  foeminis 
per  omnia  naturae  Cux  decus  con- 
iletj    &  maribus,   tarn     mente, 
quam  corpore,  robur  virile  fer- 
vetur.    Lad.  de  Opif.  Dei,  c.  12. 
1234.  Nor  do,  dec."]  The  Poet 
being  now  going  to  difpute  of  the 
Caufes  of  Barrennefs,  he  firft  in 
thefe  8.  v.  according  to  his  ufual 
Cuftom,    falls    foul    upon    the 
Gods,  and  cells  usj  it  is  to.  no 


purpofe  to  make  Supplications  to 
tiiem  to  give  us  Chidren  ;  be- 
caufe  they  never  curfe  with  Bar-^ 
rennefs,  either  the  Man  or  the 
Woman,  Nor  does  it  deferve 
our  Admiration,  that  he  ex- 
cludes his  Gods  from  concerning 
themfelves  with  the  Nuptial  Bed, 
fince  according  to  the  Docftrine 
of  Epicurus,  he  places  them  in 
the  Intermundia,  the  Spaces  be- 
tween his  many  Worlds,  where 
they  indulge  themfelves  in  unin- 
terrupted Repofe,  and  have  no 
manner  of  Concern  for  the  Af- 
fairs here  below  :  It  is  in  vain 
therefore  to  importune  them 
with  Prayers,  to  fly  to  their  Ora- 
cles, or  to  have  recourfe  to  Ma- 
gictc  Numbers ;  as  if  we  believ'd 
that 


— The  vain  Decrees  of 

Pow'rs  above 
Deny  Prcdudion  to  the  Act  of 

Love ; 
Or  hinder  Fathers  of  that  happy 

Name, 
Or  with  a  barren  Womb  the  Ma- 
tron iliame  ; 
As  many  think,  who  ftain  with 

Vidim's  Blood 
The  mournful  Altars,  and  with 

Incenfe  load, 
To  blefsthe  iliow'ry  Seed  with 

future  Life, 
And  to    impregnate-  the    well;- 

labour'd  Wife, 

^242.  B.ut 
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But  Male  and  Female;   tho'  they  ofc  etnbrace, 
In  vain  endeavour  to  increafe  their  Race, 
If  cithers  Seed's  too  fubtile,  thin,  and  fine  j 

1245  Or  elfe  too  grofs,  and  dull  for  that  Defign  j 
For  if  too  thin,  the  Vessels  ne'er  retain 
The  Seed  receiv'd ;  it  ftr^it  flows  out  again,' 
And  all  the  kind  Endeavour  is  in  vain. 
But  if  too  grofs  and  dull,  it  moves  but  flow, 

1^50  And  little  Pores  refufe  to  let  it  thro: 
Or  it  lies  fullen  there,  unik  to  breed. 
Nor  kindly  mixes  with  the  Female  Seed  ; 
For  all  not  fit  with  all :  Thus  fome  do  prove 
Unfruitful,  after  many  Years  of  Love  ; 

J  25  5  Tho'  they  have  often  prov'd  the  nuptial  Joy, 
And  ftrove,  buc  all  in  vain,  to  get  a  Boy : 
Yet  by  a  fecond  Husband's  apt  Embrace, 
They  quickly  bear  a  fair  and  numerous  Race, 
And  the  decaying  Families  increafe.  _ 

1 260  They  fee  their  Sons  grow  ftrong  with  youthful  Rage, 
The  Joy  and  Comfort  of  their  feeble  Age. 

[So  much  it  does  import,  that  Seed  with  Seed 
Should  of  the  kindly  Mixture  made  the  Breed : 

And 

NOTES, 


124.2.  But  Male,  &C.3  The 
Caufes  of  Sterility,  which  Lu* 
cretius  in  thefe  26.  v.  afcribes  to 
the  Temperament  and  Quality 
of  the  Seed,  are  true,  and  related 
as  modeftly  as  the  Nature  of  the 
Subje<fl  would  permit.  He  tells 
us, 

That  Barrennefs  of   Sexes  will 

proceed 
Either   from  too  condens'd,    or 

wat'ry  Seed; 
The  wat'ry  Juice  too  foon  dif- 

folves  away. 
And  in  the  Parts  projected  will 
•  not  ftay. 

The  too  condens'd,  unfoul'd,  un- 
wieldy Mafs, 
Drops  iliort,  nor  carries  to  the 

deflin'd  Place, 
Nor  pierces  to  the  Parts ;  nor, 

tho'  injetfted  home, 
Will    mingle  with    the    kindly 

Moifture  of  the  Womb  ; 


Then  he  tells  us,  that  this  undue 
Quality  and  Difference  of  the 
Seed  is  the  reafon ,  why  fome 
Women,  who  were  barren  to  a 
firft  Husband,  have  Children 
by  a  fecond  ;  and  on  the  contra- 
ry, why  fome  Men,  who  had  no 
Children  by  a  firft  Wife,  when 
they  are  marry'd  to  another, 
come  to  have  many  .* 

For  Nuptials  are  unliice  in  their 
Succels : 

Some  Men  with  fruitful  Sqq^. 
fome  Women  blefs  : 

And  from  fome  Men  fome  Wo- 
men fruitful  are, 

Juft  as  their  Conititutions  join 
or  jar  : 

And  many  feeming  barren  Wives 
have  been. 

Who,  after  matched  with  morc 
proUfick  Men, 
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And  thick  with  thin,  and  chin  with  thick  fhould  join, 

1265  So  to  produce  and  propagate  the  Line. 

Of  fuch  Concern nienc  too  is  Drink  and  Food, 
T'  incrafTate  or  attenuate  the  Blood. 

Of  like  Importance  is  the  Posture  too. 
In  which  the  genial  Feat  of  Love  we  do  : 

1270  For  as  the  Females  of  the  four- foot  Kind 
Receive  the  Leapings  of  their  Males  behind, 
So  the  good  "Wives,  with  Loins  uplifted  high,      (try  » 
And' leaning  on  their  Hands,  the  fruitful  Stroke  may 
For  in  that  Posture  they  will  beft  conceive; 

1275  Not  when, fupinely laid,  they  frisk  and  heave: 
For  adtive  Motions  only  break  the  Blow, 
And  more  of  Strumpets  than  of  Wives  they  fhow  ; 
When  anfw'ring  Stroke   with   Stroke  the  mingled 

Liquors  flow. 
Endearments  eager,  and  too  brisk  a  Bound 

1 280  Throw  off  the  Plough- fhare  from  the  furrow'd  Ground? 
But  common  Harlots  in  Conjundlion  heave, 
Becaufe  'tis  lefs  their  Bufinefs  to  conceive. 
Than  to  delight,  and  to  provoke  the  Deed  ; 
A  Trick  which  honeft  Wives  but  little  need. 

1 285      Nor  is  it  from  the  Gods,  or  Cvpiv*s  Dart, 
That  many  A  homely  Woman  takes  the  Heart; 

But 

NOTES, 


Have  fiird  a  Family  with  prat- 
ling  Boys  : 

And  many,  not  fupply'd  at  home 
with  Joys, 

Have  found  a  Friend  abroad  to 
eafe  their  Smart, 

And  to  perform  the  faplefs  Hus- 
band's Part. 

I2^(^.  Offuch,&c.]  Inthefe 
2.  v.  he  tells  us,  That  what  we 
eat  and  drink  is  of  great  Mo- 
ment, either  to  promote  or  hinr 
der  Barr^nnefs  :  becaufe  fome 
forts  of  Food  produce  Seed,while 
others  diminifli  and  wafte  it. 
And  to  this  Opinion  of  the  Poet 
our  Phyficians  fubfcribe. 

12^8.  Of  like,&c.],The  Caufe 
of  Sterility,  ailed g'd  in  thefe  17. 
V.  from  the  wanton  Motions  of 
Females  in  the  Adi  of  Generati 


on,  can  neither  be  accused  of  Ab- 
furdity,  nor  of  Chaftity.  Who- 
ever would  fee  this  PalTageof  our 
Poet  explain'd  at  large,  may 
confult  Donatus,  ad  Eunuchum 
Terentij,  Adk.  5.  Seen.  i.  Mar- 
tial, lib.  ID.  Epig.  62.  8c  Schiop- 
pius  ad  Priapeia  Ep.  18. 

1285.  Nor  is  it,  &c,]  Laftly  : 
Since  Love  is  caus'd  by  Images  ; 
and  fince  the  Images,  that  flow 
from  beautiful  Perfons,  chiefly 
excite  that  Paffion,  How  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  fome  Men  doat  on 
Dowdies  and  Deformity  ?  Take 
care  how  you  fay  that  this  comes 
from  above-, for  the  Proverb  lies: 
No  Marriages  are  made  in  Hea- 
ven, nor  do  the  Gods  any  more 
concern  themfelves  about  them, 
than  Men  who  have  been  long 
lince  Dead  :  No  :  but  'tis  good 
Nature, 
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But  Wives,  welMiumour'd,  dutiful,  and  chafte, 
And  dean,  will  hold  their  wandVing  Husbands  faft  j^ 
Such  are  the  Links  of  Love,and  fuch  a  Love  will  iaft, ' 

1290  For  what  remains,  long  Habitude  and  Use 
Will  Kindnefs  in  domeftick  Bands  produce : 
For  Custom  will  a  ftrong  Impreflion  leave  ; 
Hard  Bodies,  which  the  lighteft  Stroke  receive, 
In  Length  of  Time  will  moulder  and  decay ; 

1295  And  Stones  with  Drops  of  Rain  are  wafli'd  away.] 

NO  T  E  S» 


Nature,  eafinefs  of  Temper,  Mo- 
defty,  and  Cleanlinefs,  that  ren- 
der homely  Women  charming  : 
andfometimes  too  a  long  Acquain- 
tance and  Familiarity  beget 
Love.  Epicurus  to  Herodotus  : 
V  avvaa'iA  &>VHr  fJ^  -J^iTTolif  ctV** 

Cupid's  Dart,  3  Cupid,  the 
God  of  Love,  fo  cali'd  a  cupien- 
do.  Some  feign  two  of  them  : 
one  Honeft,  thje  other  Bafe.  The 
Honeft  was  born  of  Jupiter  and 
Venus  :  But  fome  affign  Mercu- 
ry for  his  Father  :  the  Bafe  was 
the  Son  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  Cu- 
pid  is  painted  blind,  and  arm'd 
with  two  Darts  or  Arrows,  one 
tipt  with  Gold,  the  other  with 
Lead  :  That  caufes  Love,  and 
this  drives  it  away.  Ovid  Me- 
tam.  I.  V.  568. 

Eque  fagittiferd  promfit  duo  tela 

pharetrd 
Diverforum  operum  :  fugat  hoc, 

facit  illud  amorem  : 
Quod  facit,  auratum  eft,  &  cuf- 

pide  fulget  acuta ; 


Qiiod    fagat,    obtufum   eft,    & 
habet  fub  arundine  plumbum, 

Dryden,  from  the  Knight's  Tale 
of  Chaucer,  defcribing  the  Tem- 
ple of  Venus,    fays  of  Cupid, 

Hard  by  hi?  Mother  ftood  an  In^ 

fant  Love  ; 
With    Wings    difplay'd  ;  his' 

Eyes  were  banded  o'er  ; 
His  Hands  a  Bow,  his  Back  a 

Quiver  bore, 
Supply'd  with  Arrows  bright 

and  keen,  a  deadly  Store. 

1293.  Hard  Bodies,  dcc.2  See 
the  Note  on  Book  L  v.  3(^3. 
And  thus  Lucretius  concludes  his 
Difcourfe  concerning  the  Na- 
ture of  Love  •,  fome  whole  Paf- 
fages  of  which  I  have  purpofely 
avoided  to  explain  :  not  for  the 
Reafon  which  fome  perhaps  may 
imagine  •,  but  rather,  becaufe  I 
take  the  Subjecft  itfelf  to  be  of 
fuch  a  Nature,  that  fcarce  the 
dulieft  Capacity  needs  an  In- 
terpreter to  underftand  it. 
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ANIMADVERSION, 

By  Way  of 

Recapitulation, 

On  the  Fourth  Book  of 

L  U  C  R  E  T  I  U  S. 


N  this  Book  are  contain'd  but  very  few 
AfTertions  that  a  Philofopher  will  approve 
.  of:  For,  within  the  whole  Extent  of  Philo- 
fophy,  there  is  not  a  weaker,  or  more  trifling 
Opinion  than  that  of  Epicurus  concerning 
Images :     For  let  it  be  granted,  That  fuch 

fubtile  Exuvi^,  or  minute  Membranes,are 

continually  getting  loofe,  and  flying  oft' from  the  Surface  of 
Things,  yet,  while  they  fly  to  and  fro  on  all  Sides,  they  muft 
of  Neceflity  mutually  break  and  tear  one  another,  till  at 
length  they  will  be  fo  mix'd  and  blended  together,  that  we 
lliould  not  be  able  to  fee,  or  imagine  any  Thing,  but  Cen- 
taurs, Scyllas,  and  fuch  like  Monfters. 

Nevertheless  we  mufl:  confefs,  'That  Lucretius  has,  to  v. 
480.  difputed  ofthefeSpedres  and  Images  with  great  Sharp- 
nefs  of  Wit,  and  Elegancy  of  Style,  and  that  he  has  adcrn'd 
fhe  FaMe  with  all  the  Embellifliments  of  Art. 

From  thence,  to  v.  536.  the  Poe:  treats  the  Scepcicks  with 
the  Scorn,  Severity,  and  Indignation,    which  they  juftly  m^- 

H  h  fe  »  fie  I 
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rit;  for  thofe  Animals  ought  to  be  contemn  d  and  fupprefs'd- 
Nor  would  I  blame  his  great  Indulgence  for  the  Senfes,  had 
he  not  allotted  them  a  more  extenfive  Authority  than  they 
are  well  able  to  execute  ;  I  acknowledge  the  Senfes  not  to 
be  fallacious ;  but  am  I  therefore  to  meafure  and  determine 
the  Magnitude  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  by  my  Ey^s  ? 
This  Opinion,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  favours  too  much'  of 
Rufticity. 

What  Lucretius  urges  to  v.  722.  That  Sound,  Savour,'and 
Odour,  are  corporeal,  and  that  all  Senfation  is  made  and  per- 
fdrm'd  by  Bodies,  none  will  offer  to  deny,  except  fuch  only 
as  are  feduc*d  into  Errour  by*the  Qualities,  and  other  unwar- 
tantable  Opinions  of  brain-fick  Ariftotle. 

In  the  next  Place,  as  to  what  he  aflerts  to  v.  832.  concern- 
ing Imagination,  why  need  we  give  our  Opinion,  fince  there 
are  no  fuch  Things  as  Images  ?  And  his  foolifh  AfTertion  to 
V.  859.  which  teaches.  That  our  feveral  Members,  which 
are  fo  artfully,  and  with  fo  great  Wifdom  compos'd,  and  com- 
paded  together,  were  not  made  to  the  End  we  might  ufe 
them  ;  but  that  when  they  were  already  made,  they  laid 
hold  of  that  Office  and  Fundion,  which  firft  offer  d  and  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  each  of  them,  deferves  no  other  Anfwer,  than 
a  moft  profound  Laughter  and  Derifion. 

We  may  bear  with  what  he  advances  to  v.  877*  concern- 
ing Hunger  and  Thirft  ;  but  from  thence  to  v.  905.  in  which 
is  contained  the  Epicurean  Dodrine  of  the  Motion  of  Animals, 
we  difcover  nothing  but  what  is  weak  and  foolifh.  And  fince 
Sleep,  according  to  Lucretius,  is  occafion'd  by  a  Difperfion 
of  the  Soul,  why  do  not  we,  who  are  endow'd  with  a  Soul 
that  is  immortal,  wake  eternally  ?  All  that  he  fays  of 
Dreams,  to  v.  1 036.  is  downright  trifling.  We  have  given 
our  Thoughts  of  the  reft  of  this  Book  in  the  Note  on  v.  1 065  - 

The  End  of  the  Fourth  Book. 
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The  Argument  of  the  Fifth  Book. 

H  E  Beginning  of  this  Book^  to 
V.  60.  contains^  I.  thePraife  of  E- 
picurus^  who,  becaufe  he  was  the 
firft  that  inftruaed  mortal  Men 
in  the  Art  of  true  Wifdom,  the 
Poetfays,  ought  defervedly  tobe 
reckoned  among  the  Number  of 
the  Gods,  rather  than  either  Ceres,  or  BacchiH> 
or  Hercules,  whofe  Inventions  were  lefs  benefit 
cial  to  human  Life,  than  that  true  and  wife  Phi- 
lofophy  which  Epicurus  taught.  II.  From  v.  f  9. 
to  V.  100.  he  propofesthe  Argument  of  thisBook^ 
and'  fhews  the  Connexion  between  the  Subjects 
he  is  now  going  to  handle,  and  thofe  of  which 
he  has  aU-eady  difputed  in  the  four  preceding 
Books :  and  being  now  about  to  treat  of  the  nrlt 
Rife,    and  future    Diffolution    of  th^  World, 
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he  teaches, ,.  III.  That  the  Earth,  the  Sea,  the 
Heavens,the  Stars,the  Sun  and  the  Moon,are  mor- 
tal ;  and  that  they  are  not  animated,  nor  endowed 
with  a  Divine  Body,  nor  are  Parts  of  God  him- 
felf,  as  the  Stoick  Philofophers  believ'd  them  to 
be:  then  he  afferts.  That  neither  the  Heavens, 
as  the  general  Opinion  is,  nor  indeed  any  Part 
or  Parts  of  the  World,  are  the  Manfions  or  A- 
bodes  of  the  Gods.  IV.  From  v.  99.  to  v.  266. 
That  none  may  believe,  that  the  World  was  made 
by  the  Gods,  and  is  therefore  immortal,  he  heaps 
up  feveral  Reafons,  drawn  as  well  from  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Gods,  as  from  the  Defed:ivenefs  and 
ill  Contrivance  of  this  vaft  Frame  of  the  Univerfe, 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  it  was  not 
the  Workmanfliip  of  a  Deity.  V.  From  v.  265-. 
to  v.  461.  he  argues.  That  the  four  Elements, 
Earth,  Water,  Air,  and  Fire,  of  v/hich  the 
World  confifts,  are  neverthelefs  generated  and 
mortal ;  and  confequently,  that  the  World  itfelf 
once  had  a  Beginning,  and  will  have  an  End  : 
And  he  confirms  and  proves  by  feveral  other  Ar- 
guments, that  this  univerfal  Frame  has  not  ex- 
ifted  from  all  Eternity,  nor  will  be  immortal,and 
remain  undilTolv'd  to  all  Futurity.  VI.  From  v. 
460.  to  V.  5-^1.  he  treats  of  the  firft  Beginning  of 
the  World,  and  of  each  of  the  different  Parts  that 
compofe  the  Whole,  and  afligns  them  their  pro- 
per and  refpedive  Seats  and  Places,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  heavy  or  lighc.  VII.  From 
V.  s-fo.  to  V.  6f  7.  he  propofes  many  Difficulties 
concerning  the  Motions  of  the  Heavens  and  of 
the  Planets ;  but  determines  nothing  for  certain  : 
then  he  teaches.  Why  the  whole  Frame  of  the 
Earth,  which  is  a  heavy  Body,  hangs  in  the  Air, 
without  being  fupported  by  any  Foundation: 
And  at  length  takes  the  Dimenfions  of  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  and  pronounces  them, 
neither  bigger  nor  lefs  than  they  ieem  to  us  to  be. 

VIU. 
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VIII.  From  v.  6J4.  to  v.  824.    he  gives  feveral 
Reafons  of  the  Summer  and  Winter  Solftices: 
tells  what  caufes  Night :    Why  Aurora^   or  the 
Mornings  precedes  the  Sun :      Why  the  Nights 
and  Days  mutually   overcome  and  chace  away 
each  other  by  Turns:    Why  the  Moon  changes 
her  Face  and  Figure ;  and  why  the  Sun  and  Moon 
are  fometimes  eclips'd.      IX.  From  v.  823.  to  v. 
894.  he  defcends  from  the  Heavens,  anddefcribes 
the  firft  Rife  of  Herbs^,  Trees^  Birds^  Beaftsi  and 
Man  ;  and  tells  the  Order  in  which  each  Rind  of 
Things  was  produced  out  of  the  Earth,  one  after 
another,  to  wit,  firft  the  Grafs^  then  the  Trees, 
next  the  Birds,  then  Beafts,  and  laft  of  all  Man. 
X.  From  v.  890.  to  v.  979.  he  grants.  That  Mon- 
fters,  certain  maim'd  and  imperfe(5t  Animals^were 
born  in  the  Beginning  of  the  World  :  but  afferts^ 
that  Nature  gave  them  not  the  Power  to  propa- 
gate their  Kinds:    Hence  he  takes  Occafion  to 
deride  and  explode    all    Chimera's,    Centaurs, 
Scylla's,  and  the  other  fabulous  and  monftrousPro- 
dudions,  which  the  Poets  feign  that  Nature  brings 
forth  5*  and  afferts.  That  there  never  were,  nor 
could  be  any  fuch  Prodigies  of  Nature,  neither 'at 
the  Beginning  of  the  World,  nor  at  any  time  fmce 
to  this  Day ;  and  alfo.  That  no  fuch  Things  can 
be  produc'd  hereafter.     XL  From  v.  978.  to  v. 
1 1 76.    the  Poet  defcribes    the  Strength  of  the 
firft  Men,  their  robuft  Conftitution  of  Body,theii^ 
Poornefs  of  Living,  their  Food,  Wit,  Manners, 
Houfes,  and  Marriages.    XIL  From  v.  115'^.  to 
v.  1223.  he  teaches.  That,  after  Fire  was  thrown 
down  upon  Earth  by  Lightning,    Men  began  to 
be   more    civiiiz'd,   and,    having  invented  how 
to   drefs  Meat,    far'd  more  delicioufly  than   be- 
fore: That  they  then  firft  eftabliih^d  Societies,  en- 
tered into  Leagues  and  Alliances,  fliar'd  the  Land 
among  themfelves,     and  chofe  Kings   to  govern 
them,  who  were  either  the  moft  ftrong,  the  moft 

beau- 
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beautiful,  or  the  moft  witty  among  them ;   at 
were  eleAed  for  one  or  more  of  thofe  three  Re 
fons :    But  that  at  length.  Gold  being  found  ou 
the  richer  commanded  the  poorer  ;    and,  En\ 
fpringing  up  among  them,  a  Sedition  arofe,  tl 
Kings  were  depos'd,  Republicks  inftituted,    an 
Laws  eftablifhedjto  fecure  every  one  in  his  Prope 
ty.    XIII.  From  V.  1252.  to  V.  1326,    he  treats  ( 
the  Fear  of  the  Gods,   and  of  the  firft  Rife  of  R( 
ligion*,  which  he  afcribes  meerly  to  Ignoranc 
of  the  Divine   Nature,    and  of  natural   Caufe 
XIV.  From  v.  i  j2f .  to  the  End  of  the  Book,    h 
teaches  how  the  feveral  Metals,    Gold,.  Silver 
Brafv-Iron  and 'Lead  camejfirfl  to  be  difcovered 
mentions  the  firft  Arts  of  War,  and  the  Weapon 
thenus'd:  and  concludes  with  the  Invention  ant 
IProgrefs   of  Spinning,    Weaving,    Agriculture 
Sailing,  Mufick,  Poetry,  and  other  Arts, 
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